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CHAP.     XXXVHL 

^i€en*s  popularity Re  eftahlljhment  of  the  pro- 

t  eft  ant  religion A  parliament Feace  with 

France T^^fg^ft  het^iveen  the'  queen  and  Mary 

queen  of  Scots Affairs  of  Scotland — ^ — Reform 

maticn  in  Scotland Civil  wars  in  Scotland        * 

Interpofal  of  the  queen  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 

•^-Settlement  of  Scotland French  affairs • 

Arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland Bigotry  of  the 

Scotch  Reformers Wife  government  of  Eliza-         ' 

beth. 

IN  a  nation  fo  divided  as  the  Engllfh,  it  could  fcarcdy  c  HAP, 
be  expe6i:ed,  that  the  death  of  one  fovereign,  and  the  X^^'^IJ^- 
acceflion  of  another,  v.'ho  was   generally  believed  to      ,553, 
have  embraced  oppofite  principles  to   thofe  vi'hich   pre- 
vailed, could  be  the  objea  of  univerfai  fatisfadion  :  Yet 
Vol.  V.  B  fo 
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c  H  A  p.  fQ  much  were  men  difpleafed  with  the  prefent  condu£l  of 
xxxviif.  ,    r     1  ,       r 

t  affairs,  and   fuch  apprehenlions  were  entertained   of  fu- 

^  '55^-      turity,    that    the    people,    overlookinfr  their   theological 

Queen  s  po-  "  r      f     •>  to  o 

pulatity.  difputes,  exprefled  a  general  and  unfeigned  joy  that  the 
fccpter  had  paffed  into  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  That 
prlncefs  had  difcovered  great  prudence  in  her  condu6t 
during  the  reign  of  her  fifter  ;  and  as  men  were  fenfible 
of  the  imminent  danger,  to  which  fhe  was  every  moment 
expofed,  compafliorj  towards  her  fituation,  and  concern 
for  her  fafetv,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  decree, 
the  favourite  of  the  nation.  A  parliament  had  been  af- 
fembled  a  few  days  before  Mary's  death ;  and  when 
Heathe,  archbifhop  of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to 
them  that  event,  fcarcely  an  interval  of  regret  appeared  ; 
and  the  two  houfes  immediately  refounded  with  the  joy- 
ful acclamations  of  "  God  fave  queen  Elizabeth  :  Long 
"  and  happily  may  (he  reign."  The  people,  lefs  a6luated 
by  faction,  and  lefs  influenced  by  private  views,  ex- 
prefled a  joy  flill  more  general  and  hearty  on  her  procla- 
mation; and  the  aufpicious  commencement  of  this  reign 
prognofticated  that  felicity  and  glory,  which,  during  its 
whole  courfe,  fo  uniformly  attended  it*. 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  fhe  heard  of  her 
fifter's  death  ;  and  after  a  few  days  fhe  went  thence 
to  London  through  crowds  of  people,  who  flrove  with 
each  other  in  giving  her  the  flrongefl  teflimony  of  their 
afFeclion.  On  her  entrance  into  the  Tower,  fhe  could 
not  forbear  refleiSlino;  on  the  great  difference  between  her 
prefent  fortune  and  that  which  a  few  years  before  had  at- 
tended her,  when  fhe  was  condu61:ed  to  that  place  as  a 
priforterj  and  lay  there  expofed  to  all  the  bigotted  malig- 
nity of  her  enemies.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exprefTed 
'  her  thanks  to  Heaven,  for  the  deliverance^  which  the  Al- 
mighty had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  perfecutors  3  a 

*  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p.  373, 

deliverance. 
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deliverance,  fhe  faid,  no  lefs  miraculous  than  that  which  C  H  A  P. 
Daniel  had  received  from  the  den  of  lions.     This  ad  of,_  _^_  _^ 
pious  gratitude  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  circumftance,      i552» 
in  which  flie  remembered  any  pad  hardfhips  and  injuries. 
With  a  prudence  and   magnanimity  truly  laudable,  {he 
buried  all   offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  affabi- 
lity even  thofe  who  had  adled  with  the  greateft  malevo- 
lence againft  her.     Sir  Harry  Bennifield  himfelf,  to  whofe 
cuflody  fhe  had  been  committed,  and  who  had  treated  her 
with  feverity,  never  felt,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
reign,  any  effe£fs  of  her  refentment^.     Yet  was  not  the 
gracious   reception,  which  fhe   gave,  proliitute  and   un- 
ci iflinguifhing.      When  the  bifhops  came  in  a  body  to 
make  their  obeifance  to  her,  Tne  exprefled  to  all  of  them 
fentiments  of  regard  ;  except  to  Bonner,  from  whom  fhe 
turned  afide,  as   from  a  man  polluted   with   blood,  who 
was  a  jufl  object  of  horror  to  every  heart  fufceptible  of 
humanity  =. 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domeflic 
affairs,  Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts,  her  fifler's 
death,  and  her  own  accellion.     She  fent  Lord  Cobhani 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  Philip  then  refided  ;  and 
fhe  took  care  to  exprefs   to  that  monarch,  her  o^ratitude 
for  the  protection  which   he  had   afforded  her,  and  her 
defire  of  perfcvering  in  that  friendfliip  which  had  fo  hap- 
pily commenced   between  them.     Philip,  who  had  long 
forefcen   this   event,  and   who  flill   hoped,  by  means  of 
Elizabeth,    to  obtain   that   dominion  over  Eno-land    of 
which   he  had   failed   in  efpoufing  Mary,    immediately 
difpatched  orders  to  the  duke  of  P>ria,  his  ambaffador  at 
London,  to  make  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  queen  • 
and  he  offered  to  procure  from  Rome  a  difpenfation  for 
that  purpofe.     But  Elizabeth  foon  came  to  the  refolution 
of  declining  the  propofal.     She  faw,  that  the  nation  had 

b  Eurnet,  vo!.  u.  p.  374.  c  Ibid.     H^yliji,  p.  102. 

B  2  entertained 
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CHAP,  entertained  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  Spanlfh  alliance 

XXXVIH 

^^__,^^,„.^  during  her  fifter's  reign  ;  and  that  one  great  caufe  of  the 

'358-  popularity,  which  (lie  herfelf  enjoyed,  was  the  profpe6l  of 
being  freed,  by  her  means,  from  the  danger  of  foreign 
fubje(5lion.  She  was  ftnfible,  that  her  affinity  with  Phi- 
lip was  exajftly  fimilar  to  that  of  her  father  with  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  monarch 
was,  in  effecl,  declaring  herfelf  illegitimate,  and  inca- 
pable of  fucceeding  to  the  throne.  And  though  the 
power  of  the  Spanifh  m.onarchy  might  ftill  be  fufficient, 
in  oppofition  to  all  pretenders,  to  fupport  her  title,  her 
niafculine  fpirit  difdained  fuch  precarious  dominion, 
which,  as  it  would  depend  folely  on  the  power  of  ano- 
ther, muft  be  exercifed  according  to  his  inclinations'^. 
But  while  thefe  views  prevented  her  from  entertaining 
any  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  fhe  gave  him  an 
obliging^  though  evafive,  anfwcr  ;  and  he  flill  retained 
fuch  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  he  fent  a  meflenger  to  Rome, 
with  orders  to  folicit  the  difpenfation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  fifter's  death,  had  written  to 
Sir  Edward  Carne,  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  Rome,  to 
notify  her  accellion  to  the  pope ;  but  the  precipitate  na- 
ture of  Paul  broke  through  all  the  cautious  meafures  con- 
certed by  this  young  princefs.  He  told  Carne,  that  Eng- 
land was  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee  ;  and  it  was  great  temerity 
in  Elizabeth  to  have  alTumed,  without  his  participation, 
the  title  and  authority  of  queen  :  That  being  illegiti- 
mate, (he  could  not  pofHbly  inherit  that  kingdom;  nor 
could  he  annul  the  fentenee  pronounced  by  Clement  VH. 
and  Paul  IlL  with  regard  to  Henry's  marriage  :  That 
were  he  to  proceed  with  rigour,  he  fhould  punifh  this 
criminal  invafion  of  his  rights,  by  rejedting  all  her  ap- 
plications;  but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal 
indulgence,  he  would  ftill  keep  the  door  of  grace  open 

d  Ca-Tiden  in  Kennet,  p.  370,     Baraer,  vol,  ii,  p.  375. 

to 
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to  her :  And  that  If  flie  would  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  ^^^^^'^ 

the  crown,  and   fubmit  entirely  to  his  will,  fhe  fhould  ^ ^^ — j 

experience  the  utmoft  lenity,  compatible  with  the  dignity  'SS^* 
of  the  apodolic  fee=.  When  this  anfwer  was  reported 
to  Elizabeth,  fhe  w-as  aftonifhed  at  the  character  of  that 
aged  pontiff;  and  having  recalled  her  ambaflador,  fhe 
continued  with  more  determined  refolution  to  purfuc 
thofe   meafures,    which  already   fhe   had    fecretly   em- 

braced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  catholic 
religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  fifter's  counfellors ; 
but  in  order  to  balance  their  authority,  flie  added  eight 
more,  who  were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  protef- 
tant  communion  ;  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  TE^e-eHa- 
of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  the  protef- 
Ambrofe  Cave,  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  ^^"^'■^^^- 

'  '  '  gion, 

whom  fhe  created  lord  keeper,  and  Sir  William  Cecil, 
fecretary  of  flate  ^  With  thefe  counfellors,  particularly 
Cecil,  fhe  frequently  deliberated  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  reftoring  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  means 
of  executing  that  great  enterprife.  Cecil  told  her,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  fmce  her  father's 
reis:n,  inclined  to  the  reformation  ;  and  thou2;h  her  fifter 
had  conftrained  them  to  profefs  the  ancient  faith,  the 
cruelties,  exercifed  by  her  miniflers,  had  ftill  more  alie- 
nated their  afle<ftions  from  it :  That  happily  the  interefls 
of  the  fovereign  here  concurred  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  people;  rior  was  her  title  to  the  crown  compatible 
with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  That  a  fen- 
tence,  fo  folemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes  againft  her 
mother's  marriage,  could  not  pofTibly  be  recalled,  with- 
out infiicling  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of  the  fee  of 
Rome  ;  and  even  if  file  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown, 
it  would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependant  footing : 

e  Father  Paul,  lib.  5.  f  Strype's  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

B  3  That 
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c  •'  ^  P.   That  this  circumflance  alone  counterbalanced  all  dangers 
XXXVllI.  ° 

^  -.^-  _j  whatfoevcr ;  and   thefe   dangers  themfelves,  if  narrowly 

*552'  examined,  would  be  found  very  little  formidable :  That 
the  curfes  and  execrations  of  the  Romifii  church,  when 
not  feconded  by  military  force,  were,  in  the  prefent  age, 
more  an  obje61:  of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now  as 
little  influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next :  That  thouo-h 
the  bigotry  or  an^.bition  of  Henry  or  Philip  might  incline 
them  to  execute  a  fentence  of  excommunication  ao-ainft 
her,  their  interefts  were  fo  incompatible,  that  they  never 
could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ;  and  the  enmity 
of  the  one  would  always  enfure  to  her  the  friendfliip  of 
the  other  :  That  if  they  encouraged  the  difcontents  of  her 
catholic  fubje(Sls,  their  dominions  alfo  abounded  with  pro- 
tcftants,  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  retaliate  upon  them  : 
That  even  fuch  of  the  Englifti  as  feenied  at  prefent  zeal- 
oufly  attached  to  the  catholic  faith,  would,  moft  of  them, 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  nevv  fovereign  ;  and  the  na- 
tion had  of  late  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  thefe  revq- 
lutions,  that  men  had  loft  all  idea  of  truth  and  falfehood 
In  fuch  fubje«5ls  :  That  the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  fo 
highly  raifed  by  m.any  concurring  circumftances,  firfl 
enured  the  people  to  this  fubmiffive  deference  j  and  it  was 
the  lefs  difficult  for  fucceeding  princes  to  continue  the 
nation  in  a  track,  to  which  it  had  fo  long  been  accuf- 
tomed  :  And  that  it  would  be  eafy  for  h-r,  by  beftowlng 
on  protcftants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices  and  the  mi- 
litia, the  church  and  the  univerfities,  both  to  enfure  her 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predo- 
minant &. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  intereft, 
led  her  to  favour  the  reformation  ;  and  fhe  remained  not 
long  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  the  party,  which  (lie 
(hould   embrace.      But  though  determined  in  her  own 


?  Burner,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.    Camden,  p.  37P. 

mind 
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mind,  {he  refolved  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  fecure  fleps.  CHAP. 

r  y    o  r    *    XXXVIII 

and  not  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mary,  in  encouraging  .  _  _  J 
the  bigots  of  her  party  to  make  immediately  a  violent  in-  'SS^* 
vafion  on  the  eftablifhed  religion^.  She  thought  it  re- 
quifite,  however,  to  difcover  fuch  fymptoms  of  her  in- 
tentions, as  might  give  encouragement  to  the  proteftants, 
fo  much  deprefled  by  the  late  violent  perfecutions.  She 
immexliately  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  the 
prifoners,  who  were  confined  on  account  of  religion.  We 
are  told  of  a  pleafantry  of  one  Rainsford  on  this  occafion, 
who  faid  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  prefent 
her  in  behalf  of  other  prifoners  called  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  :  She  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her 
firft  to  confult  the  prifoners  themfelv-es,  and  to  learn  of 
them  whether  they  defired  that  liberty,  which  he  de- 
manded for  them  ^ 

Elizabeth  alfo  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  fome  ads  of  power  which  were  authorized  by 
the  extent  of  royal  prerogative,  during  that  age.  Find^ 
ing,  that  the  proteftant  teachers,  irritated  by  perfecution, 
broke  out  in  a  furious  attack  on  the  ancient  fuperftition^ 
and  that  the  Romanifts  replied  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  acri-  — 
mony,  fhe  publifhed  a  proclamation,  by  which  fhe  inhi- 
bited all  preaching  without  a  fpecial  licence^ ;  and  though 
fhe  difpenfed  with  thefe  orders  in  favour  of  fome  preach- 
ers of  her  own  fe(fl,  fhe  took  care,  that  they  fhauld  be 
the  moft  iCalm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  alfo  fuf- 
pended  the  laws  fo  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  fer- 
vice  ;  the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the 
gofpels ;  to  be  read  in  Englifh.  And  having  firft  pub- 
lifhed injun(2:ions,  that  all  the  churches  fhould  conform 
themfelves  to  the  pra6i:ice  of  her  own  chapel,  fhe  forbade 
the  hoile  to  be  any  more  elevated  in  her  prefence  i  an 

h  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  378,     Camden,  p.  371,  i  Heylin,  p.  103. 

k  Heylin,  p,  104.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  41, 

B  4  innovation. 
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CHAP,  innovation,  which,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  im-' 

XXAVIil,         ,.      ,  ,-i 

s ^. '  pJicd  the  molt  m.aterial  confequences  '. 

^55^'  These  declarations  of  her  intention,  concurring  v/ith 

preceding  fuipicions,  made  the  bifhops  forefee  with  cer- 
tainty 2  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refufed 
to  oiiiciate  at  her  coronation;  and  it  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  bifhop  of  Cariifie  was  at  lafl  prevailed 
on  to  perform  the  ceremony.  When  flie  was  conducted 
through  London,  amidfl:  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her 
fubjecf^s,  a  boy,  who  perfonated  Iruth,  was  let  down 
from  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  prefented  to  her  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  moft 
gracious  deportment ;  placed  it  next  her  bofom  ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  amidft  all  the  coftly  teftimonies,  v/hich  the 
city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  pre- 
fent  v/as  by  far  the  moft  precious  and  moft  acceptable  "'• 
Such  were  the  innocent  artifices,  by  which  Elizabeth 
infmuated  herfelf  into  the  affecSlions  of  her  fubjefls.  Open 
in  her  addrcfs,  gracious  and  affable  in  all  public  appear- 
ances, ine  rejoiced  in  the  concourfe  of  her  fubje£ts,  en- 
tered into  all  their  pleafures  and  amiUfements,  and  with- 
out departirig  from  her  dignity,  which  fhe  knew  well 
how  to  prefeive,  llie  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what 
any  of  her  predeceffors  cr  f-JCceiTors  ever  could  attain. 
Her  ovv'n  fex  exulted  to  fee  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  with  fuch  prudence  and  fortitude  :  And  while  a 
young  princcfs  of  twenty-five  years  (for  that  was  her  age 
at  her  acceftion)  who  pofleffcd  all  the  graces  and  infinua- 
tion,  though  not  all  the  beauty  of  her  fex,  courted  the 
affections  of  individuals  by  her  civilities,  of  the  public  by 
her  fervices,  her  authority,  though  corroborated  by  the 
ftricfteft  bands  of  law  and  religion,  appeared  to  be  derived 
entirely  from  the  choice  and  inclination  of  the  people, 

1  Canr.den,  p.  371.  Heylin,  p.  104.    Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Stowe,  p.  6^^o 
^  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  380,     Strype,  ^o;,^.  p,  29, 
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A  Sovereign  of  this  difpofitlon  was  not  likely  to  of-C  H  a  p. 

•  .  XXXVIil 

fend  her  fubje6ts  by  any  ufelefs  or  violent  exertions   of ..  \ 

power  J  and  Elizabeth,  though  ihe  threw  out  fuch  hints  155^. 
as  encouraged  the  proteftants,  delayed  the  entire  change 
of  religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  Aparlla. 
fummoned  to  afTemble.  The  eledlions  had  gone  entirely 
againft  the  catholics,  who  feem  not  indeed  to  have  made 
any  great  ftruggle  for  the  fuperiority  "  5  and  the  houfes 
met,  in  a  difpofition  of  gratifying  the  queen  In  every 
particular,  which  fhe  could  defire  of  them.  They  began 
the  feffion  with  an  unanimous  declaration,  '^  that  queen 
*^  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the  word 
*'  of  God,  as  the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  the  realm, 
*^  the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
*'  fully  defcended  from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the 
*'  order  of  fucceflion,  fettled  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIH ''." 
This  a(5l  of  recognition  was  probably  di61;ated  by  the 
queen  herfelf  and  her  minifters  ;  and  {he  (hewed  her  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  terms,  which  fhe 
employed  on  that  occafion.  She  followed  not  Mary's 
pra6iice  in  declaring  the  validity  of  her  mother's  mar- 
riage, or  in  exprefly  repealing  the  afl  formerly  made  againft 
her  ov/n  legitimacy  :  She  knew,  that  this  attempt  muft 
be  attended  with  refledlions  on  her  father's  memory,  and 
on  the  birth  of  her  deceafcd  fifler ;  and  as  all  the  world 
was  fenfible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  AnneBoleyn  was 
merely  the  effe6l  of  his  ufual  violence  and  caprice,  fhe 
fcorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  a6l  of  an  aflembly,  which 
had  too  much  proilrituted  its  authority  by  its  former  vari- 


n  Notwithftand'ng  the  byafs  of  the  nation  towards  the  proteftant  feft,  it 
appears,  that  fome  violence,  at  leaft  according  to  our  piefent  ideas,  was  ufed 
in  thefe  elections  :  Five  candidates  u'ere  nominated  by  the  court  to  each 
borough  and  three  to  each  county ;  and  by  the  HierifFs  authority  the  members 
were  chofen  from  among  thefe  candidates.  See  Jiate  f  open  colleSied  by  Edtvard 
earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  gcSo 

^  I  Eliz.  cap.  3. 

able. 
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c  H  A  P.  able,  fervile,  and  iniquitous  decifions.    Satisfied  therefore 

^^ ^^ ^  in  the  general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fada:, 

iS^S.  which  appeared  the  more  undoubted,  the  lefs  anxiety  fhe 
difcovered  in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  enquiries;  ihe 
took  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  both  as  her  birthright,  and 
as  cnfured  to  her  by  former  a6ls  of  parliament;  and  fhe 
never  appeared  anxious  to  diftinguifh  thefe  titles  p. 

The  firft  bill  brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  of 
trying  their  difpofition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that 
for  fuppreffing  the  monafteries  lately  ere6ted,  and  for  re- 
iloring  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  queen.  This 
point  being  gained  without  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was 
next  introduced,  annexing  the  fupremacy  to  the  crown; 
and  though  the  queen  was  there  denominated  gcvernep^ 
not  heady  of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  fame  extenfive 
power,  which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercifeJ 
by  her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bifliops  who  were 
prefent  in  the  upper  houfe  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this  law  ; 
and  as  they  poflefTed  more  learning  than  the  temporal 
peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate  ;  but  the  majority  of 
voices  in  that  houfe,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was 
againft  them.  By  this  a£l  the  crown,  without  the  con- 
currence, either  of  the  parliament  or  even  of  the  convo- 
cation, was  vefted  with  the  whole  fpiritual  power;  might 
reprefs  all  herefies,  might  eftablifh  or  repeal  all  canons, 
might  alter  every  point  o-f  difcipline,  and  might  ordain 
or  abolifh  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony  t.  In  determin- 
ing herefy,  the  fovereign  was  only  limited  (if  that  could 
be  called  a  limitation)  to  fuch  doctrines  as  had  been  ad- 
judged herefy,  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  by  the 
iirft  four  general  councils,  or  by  any  general  council,  which 
followed  the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  fuch  other  doc- 

P  Camden,  p.  372,.     Heylin,  p.  J07,  108. 

H.  I  EHz.  cap.  1.  This  laft  power  was  anew  recognized  in  the  adl  of  unj- 
fprm>t^f     I  Eli^.  cap.  2i 

Ulnes 
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trines  as  fhould  hereafter  be  denominated  herefv  by  theC  H  a  p, 

*  XXXVII 

parliament  and  convocation.  In  order  to  exerclfe  this  -^J  ^ 
authority,  the  queen,  by  a  claufe  of  the  a£t,  was  em-  iS5^» 
powered  to  name  commiflioners,  either  laymen  or  clergy- 
men, as  fhe  fhould  think  proper;  and  on  this  claufe  was 
afterwards  founded  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  ; 
which  aflumed  large  difcretionary,  not  to  fay  arbitrary 
powers,  totally  incompatible  with  any  exa£l:  boundaries  in 
the  Gonftitution.  Their  proceedings  indeed  were  onjy 
condftent  with  abfolute  monarchy  ;  but  were  entirely  fuit- 
able  to  the  genius  of  the  a6l  on  which  they  were  eftablifli^ 
ed  ;  an  acl  that  at  once  gave  the  crown  alone  all  the 
power,  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the  popes, 
but  which  even  thefe  ufurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercife,  without  fome  concurrence  of  the 
national  clergy. 

Whoever  refufed  to  take  an  oath,  acknowledging  the 
queen's  fupremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
office ;  whoever  denied  the  fupremacy,  or  attempted  to 
deprive  the  queen  of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the 
firfl  offence,  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  for  the  fecond, 
was  fubje6led  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire;  but  the 
third  offence  was  declared  treafon.  Thefe  punifhments, 
however  fevere,  vi-'ere  lefs  rigorous  than  thofe  which  were 
formerly,  during  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  inr 
flicled  in  like  cafes. 

A  LAW  was  pafTed,  confirming  all  the  flatutes  ena£led 
in  king  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  religion  ' :  The 
nomination  of  bifhops  was  given  to  the  crown  with- 
out any  election  of  the  chapters  :  The  queen  was  em?- 
powered,  on  the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  to  feize  all  the  tem- 
poralities, and  to  bcflow  on  the  bifhop-elecSt  an  equivalent 
in  the  impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown.  This  pre- 
tended equivalent  v/as  commonly  much  inferior  in  value  ; 

r  I  Eliz.  cap,  s, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  thus   the   queen,    amidft  all  her  concern    for   re- 

XXXVIII 

^ jUry'ion.  followed  the  exat-npie  of  the  preccdingr  reform- 

1558.  ers,  in  committing  depredations  on  the  ecclefiaflical 
revenues. 
I  The  bifhops  and  all  incumbents  v^^ere  prohibited 
from  alienating  their  revenues,  and  from  letting  leafes 
longer  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law 
feemed  to  be  meant  for  fecuring  the  property  of  the 
church  J  but  as  an  exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  great  abufes  ftill  prevailed.  It  was  ufual  for  the 
courtiers  during  this  reign,  to  make  an  agreement  with 
a  bifhopor  incumbent;  and  to  procure  a  fiditious  aliena- 
tion to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the  lands 
to  the  perfon  agreed  on  ^  This  method  of  pillaging  the 
church  was  not  remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I. 
The  prefent  depreffion  of  the  clergy  expofed  them  to 
ftli  injuries;;  and  the  laity  never  flopped,  till  they  had 
reduced  the  church  to  fuch  poverty,  that  her  plunder 
was  no  longer  a  compenfation  for  the  odium  incurred 
by  it. 

A  SOLEMN  and  public  difputation  was  held  during  this 
feflion,  in  prefence  of  lord  keeper  Bacon,  between  the 
divines  of  the  proteflant  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  com- 
munion. The  champions,  appointed  to  defend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  f«vereign,  v/ere,  as  in  all  former  inftanccs, 
entirely  triumphant;  and  the  popifh  difputants,  being 
pronounced  refradlory  and  obdinate,  were  even  punifhed 
by  imprifonmcnt  *.  Emboldened  by  this  vicSlory,  the 
proteftant3  ventured  on  the  laft  and  moft  important  ftep, 
mnd  brought  into  parliament  a  bill  ^  for  abolifliing  the 
mafs,  and  re-eftablilhing  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward, 
Penalties  were  ena^Sled,  as  well  againft  thofe  who  de- 
parted from  this  mode  of  worfhip,  as  againft  thofe  who 
abfented  themfelves  from  the  church  and  the  facraments. 

«  Sirype,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  «  Ibid.  p.  95.  "  1  Iliz.  cap,  z, 
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And  thus  In  one  fefKon,  without  any  violence,  tunnult,  chap. 
or  clamour,  was  the  v/hole  ryitem  ot  religion  altered,  on  1     -^  -  _f 
the  very  commencement  of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a      »552. 
young  woman,  whofe  title  to  the  crown  was  by  many 
thought  liable  to  great  objections  :    An  event,   which, 
though  it  may  appear  furprifing  to  men  in  the  prefent  age, 
was  every  v/here  expe6}:cd  on  the  £rft  intelligence  of  Eli- 
zabeth's acceilion. 

The  commons  al fo  made  a  facrifice  to  the  queen, 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith  : 
They  voted  a  fubfidy  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  on 
land,  and  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence  on  moveables,  to- 
o-cther  with  tw^o  fifteenths  ^.  The  houfe  in  no  inftance 
departed  from  the  moft  refpe£i:ful  deference  and  complai- 
fance  towards  the  queen.  Even  the  importunate  addrefs 
which  thev  made  her  on  the  conclufion  of  the  feffion,  to 
fix  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  could  not,  they  fuppofed, 
be  very  difagreeable  to  one  of  her  fex  and  age.  The  ad- 
drefs was  couched  in  the  moft  refpedful  expreffions ;  yet 
met  with  a  refufal  from  the  queen.  She  told  the  fpeaker, 
that,  as  the  application  from  the  houfe  v/as  conceived  in 
general  terms,  only  recommending  marriage,  without 
pretending  to  diredl  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  {he  could 
not  take  offence  at  the  addrefs,  or  regard  it  otherwife 
than  as  a  new  inftance  of  their  afFedlionate  attachment  to 
her  :  That  any  farther  interpofitlon  on  their  part  would 
have  ill  become  either  them  to  make  as  fubjeds,  or  her 
to  bear  as  an  independant  princefs  :  That  even  while  (he 
was  a  priv^atc  perfon,  and  expofed  to  much  danger,  fhe 
had  alv/ays  declined  that  engagement,  which  ftie  regarded 
as  an  incumbrance ;  much  more,  at  prefent,  would  ibe 
perfevere  ill  this  fentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great 
kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her  life  ought  to  bs 
entirely  devoted   to  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion 

w  S«e  nete  [A]  at  the  end  cf  the  volume. 

and 
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CHAP.  2nd  the  happinefs  of  her  fubiecSls:  That  as  Eneland  was 

XXXVIII.  . 

>/^V     ^  ',  her  hufband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge  (and  here  fh^ 

^559'  fhevv'cd  her  finger  with  the  fame  gold  ring  upon  it,  with 
which  fhe  had  folemnly  betrothed  herfelf  to  the  king- 
dom at  her  inauguration)  To  all  Engliflimen  were  her 
children  ;  and  while  (he  was  employed  in  rearing  or  go- 
verning fuch  a  family,  fhe  could  not  deem  herfelf  barren, 
or  her  life  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  :  That  if  fhe  ever 
entertained  thoughts  of  changing  her  condition,  the  care 
of  her  fubjecSls'  welfare  would  ftill  be  uppermoft  in  her 
thoughts ;  but  fliould  (he  live  and  die  a  virgin,  fhe 
doubted  not  but  divine  Providence,  feconded  by  their 
counfels  and  her  own  meafures,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
all  difpute  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion,  and  fecure  them 
a  fovereign,  who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own  ifiTue, 
would  imitate  her  example,  in  loving  and  cherifliing  her 
people  :  And  that  for  her  part,  fhe  defired  that  no  higher 
character,  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her  fhould  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  poflerity,  than  to  have  this  infcription  engraved 
on  her  tomb-ftone,  when  fhe  fliould  pay  the  laft  debt  to 
nature;  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a 
"  maiden  queen  ^." 
gtiiMay.  After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  y,  the  laws, 
enabled  with  regard  to  religion,  were  put  in  execution, 
and  met  with  little  oppofition  from  any  quarter.  The 
liturgy  was  again  introduced  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
the  oath  of  fupremacy  was  tendered  to  the  clergy.  The 
number  of  bifhops  had  been  reduced  to  fourteen  by  a 
fickly  feafon,  which  preceded  ;  and  all  thefe,  except  the^ 
bifhop  of  Landuffe,  having  refufed  compliance,  were  de- 

X  Camdem,  p.  375.     Sir  Simon  d'Ewes. 

y  It  is  thought  remarkable  by  Camden,  that  thcrugli  this  fe{Tion  was  the 
firft  of  the  reigii,  no  perfon  was  attainted  j  but  on  the  contrary,  feme  re- 
ftored  in  blood  by  the  parliament.  A  good  fymptom  of  the  lenity,  at  leaft 
of  the  prudence,  of  the  queen's  government  j  and  that  it  ihould  apprar  je- 
inarkalile,  is  a  proof  of  the  rigour  of  preceding  reigns, 

rraded 
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abided   from    their    fees :    But   of    the    inferior   clerp-y  CHAP. 

throufrhout  all  Eno-land,  where  there  are  near   jc,oco»! ,, J 

parifhes,  only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries,  >5:9' 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as 
many  deans,  facrlficed  their  livings  to  their  religious 
principles*.  Thofe  in  high  ecclefiaftic  ftations,  being 
expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  feem  chiefly  to  have 
placed  a  point  of  honour  in  their  perfeverance ;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  proteftants,  in  the  former  change  intro- 
duced by  Mary,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  rigid 
and  confcientious.  Though  the  catholic  religion,  adapt- 
ing itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  and  enjoining  obfervances,  which 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  prefent  lay 
fafter  hold  on  the  mind  than  the  reformed,  which,  bein» 
chiefly  fpiritual,  refembles  more  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics  ; 
yet  was  the  proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  know* 
ledge,  during  the  firft  ages  after  the  reformation,  much 
greater  on  the  fide  of  the  proteftants.  The  catholics 
continued,  ignorantly  and  fupinely,  in  their  ancient 
belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  pradlices  :  But  the  reform- 
ers, obliged  to  difpute  on  every  occafion,  and  inflamed 
to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  by  novelty  and  perfecution,  had 
flrongly  attached  themfelves'to  their  tenets  j  and  were 
ready  to  facrifice  their  fortunes  and  even  their  lives,  in 
fupport  of  their  fpeculative  and  abftract  principles. 

The  forms  and  cerem.onies,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
llfh  liturgy,  as  they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  ancient 
fervice,  tended  farther  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  ;  and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other 
mode  of  woriliip,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftruck  out  every 
thing  that  could  be  ofFcnfive  to  them  in  the  new  liturgy  "*, 
even  thofe  who  were  addicted  to  the  Romifii  communion 
made  no  fcruple   of   attending    the   eftabliflied  church, 

«  Camden,  p.  376,     Heylln,  p.  115.     Strypp,  vol.  i,  p,  73.  wi'.h   foms 
fmall  variations,  a  Heylin,  p.  m. 

Had 
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CHAP,  ll^id  Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  Inclinations,  the  exterior 
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t  'i  appparancPj  which   is   the  chief  circumftance  with   the 

'559'  people,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fimilar  between  the 
new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worfhip.  Her  love  of  ftate 
and  magnificence,  which  fhe  afFecSted  in  every  thing,  in- 
fpired  her  with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the 
catholic  religion  j  and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  her  party,  that  flie  gave  up  either  Ima- 
ges or  the  addrefies  to  faints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead^. 
Some  foreign  princes  interpofed  to  procure  the  Romanifts 
the  privilege  of  feparate  aflembiies  in  particular  cities, 
but  the  queen  would  not  comply  with  their  requeft;  and 
{he  reprefented  the  manifeil  danger  of  difturbing  the  na- 
tional peace  by  a  toleration  of  different  religions  =, 
Fcacewith  While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  In 
.  rince,  fettling  the  public  religion,  the  negociations  for  a  peace 
were  ftill  condu6led,  firft  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Cateau- 
Cambrefis,  between  the  miniflers  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England  ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  equally  prudent,  was 
not  equally  fuccefsful  in  this  tranfa£lion.  Philip  employ- 
ed his  utm.ofl:  efforts  to  procure  the  refiitution  of  Calais, 
both  as  bound  in  honour  to  indemnify  England,  which, 
merely  on  his  account,  had  been  drawn  into  the  war ; 
and  as  engaged  in  intereft  to  remove  France  to  a  diftance 
from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  efpoufing  the  queen,  he  delayed  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Henry  ;  and  even  after  the  change 
of  religion  in  England  deprived  him  of  all  fuch  views, 
his  minillers  hinted  to  her  a  propofal,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  reafonablc  and  honourable.  Though  all  his 
own  terms  with  France  were  fettled,  he  feemed  willing 
to  continue  the  war,  till  fhe  fhould  obtain  fatisfa6lion  ; 
provided  fhe  would  flipulate  to  adhere  to  the  Spanifh 

b  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  397.     Camden,  pi  37X,  «  Camden, 

p.  378.     Strjrpe,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  370; 
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alliance,  and  continue  hoflilitiesagainft  Henry,  during  the  ^  ^  "  ^' 
courfe   of  fix   yisars   :    But   Elizabeth,  after   confultin?.     '^_    ^ 
with  her  minifters,  wifely  reje(ftcd   this    propofal.     She     '5:9* 
was  fenfible  of  the  low  ftate  of  her  finances;  the  great 
debts  contra£led  by  her  father,  brother,  and  fifter;  the 
tJifordcrs  introduced   into  every   part  of  the  adn.iniftra- 
tion;  the  divifions  by  which  her  people  were  agitated; 
and  flie  was  convinced  that  nothing  but  tranquillity  dur- 
ing fome  years  could  bring  the  kingdom  again   into  a 
flourifhing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  a6l  with  dignity 
and   vigour,  in   her   tranfa£lions  with    foreign    nations^ 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upoa 
Calais,  and  the  impoflibility,  during  the  prefent  emer- 
gence, of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  fhe  was  willing  rather 
to  fufFer   that  lofs,  than  fubmit   to   fuch   a  dependence 
on  Spain,  as  fhe  muft  expcdt  to  fall  into,  if  jfhe  conti- 
nued pertinacioufly  in  her  prefent  demand.     She  ordered, 
therefore,  her   ambafl'adcrs,  lord  Effingham,  the   bifhop 
of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude  the  negociation, 
aiid   to   fettle   a  peace  with   Henry,  on   any    reafonable 
terms.     Henry  offered  to   ftipulate  a  marriage  between 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldeft  for*  of 
Elizabeth  5  and  to  engage  for  the  reflitution  of  Calais  as 
the  dowry  of  that  princefs^j  but  as  the  queen  was  fen- 
fible, that  this  treaty  would  appear  to  the  world  a  pal- 
pable evafion,  fhe  infifted  upon  more  equitable,  at  leaft, 
more  plaufible  conditions.     It  was  at  laft  agreed^  that 
Henry  fhould  reftore  Calais  at  the  expiration   of  eight 
years;  that,   in  cafe  of  failure,  he  fhould  pay  five  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais  ftill  re- 
main; that  he  ftiould  find  the  fecurity  of  feven  or  ei^ht 
foreign  merchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fumj  that  he  fhould  deliver  five   hoftages 
lill  that  fecurity  were  provided^  that  if  Elizabeth  broke 

■^  Forbes's  Full  View,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  e  Fcrbes,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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^."zt  ^*  the  peace  with  Fnnce  or  ScotUnd  during  the  interval, 

>        ^Ibe  IhouM  forfeit  all  tide  to  Calais:  but  if  Henrv  made 

^iS^  wii  cn  Elizabeth,  he  Ihould  be  obliged  immediatelv  to 
££liore  that  fortrcfs  '.  Ail  ojcn  of  penetration  eaillv  iaw, 
tjiat  theie  ffipularions  were  bat  a  colourable  pretence  for 
adisu»d<xi:ng  Calais;  but  they  excufed  the  qaeen  on  ac- 
cocnt  of  the  i:ece:£rr  of  her  aS^rs;  and  tnev  even  ex- 
tolled  her  prudence,  in  fubmitting,  without  farther 
firaggic,  to  that  neceffity.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was 
2  neccauTT  con^uence  of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and  Hemy  terminated  hoftilities  by  a  mutual 
refticutioa  of  all  places  taken  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war;  and  Philip  efpoLfed  the  princel's  Elizabeth,  eldeft 
daughtK  of  France,  i:.::r^tz.,    betrothed  to  his  (on  Don 
Carlos.     The  duke  of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henry's 
Mer,  and  obtained  a  re:^tiition  of  all  his  dominions  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  towns,  retained  by 
France.     And  thus  general  tranquLility  ieemed  to  be  re> 
ftored  to  Europe, 
SS%rfie-       But    though  peice    w:ii    concluded   between   France 
and  England,  there    foon   appeared   a  ground   of  quar- 
rel, of  the  moft  ferious  nature,  and   which  was    after- 
guards attended  with  the  moft  important  confequences. 
The  two  marriages  of  Henry  ViH.  that  with  Catherine 
of  Arra^on,  and  that  with  Anne  Bolevn,  were  incom- 
patible  with  each  odier ;  and  it  feemed  impo^ble,  that 
bodi  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal :  But 
m  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  lay  under  fome  difadvantazes, 
to  which  that  of  her  fi£er,    Itlary,    was   not   expoied. 
Henry's  £rft  marri^e  had  obtained  the  iandion  of  all 
the  poweiSy  both   civil   and    ecclefiaftica},  which   were 
then  acknowledaed  in  England:  and  it  was  natural,  for 
proCeftants^s  well  as  Roman ifts,  to  allow,  cn  account  of 
Cibe  iataat,  inteodon  of  the  parties,  that  their  ifiiie  ought 

to 
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to  be  regarded  as  legitimate.     But  his  divorce  and  feccnd  CHAP. 

marriage  had  been  concluded  in  direct  oppcution  to  the , ; 

fee  of  Rome ;  and  though  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  i559» 
authority'  both  of  the  Engiifh  parliament  and  convoca- 
tion, thofe  who  were  flrongly  attached  to  the  catholic 
communion,  anJ  who  reafoned  with  great  llridinefs, 
were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
alt02;ether  the  queen's  right  of  fucceffion.  The  next 
heir  of  blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to 
the  dauphin;  and  the  great  power  of  that  princefs, 
joined  to  her  plaufible  title,  rendered  her  a  formidable 
rival  to  Elizabeth.  The  king  cf  France  had  fecredy 
been  folicitino-  at  Rome  a  bull  cf  excommunication 
againll  the  queen ;  and  ihe  had  here  been  beholden  to 
the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  interefl  more  than 
either  friendfhip  or  generoflty,  had  negociated  In  her 
favour,  and  had  faccefsfully  oppcfed  the  pretenfions  of 
Henry.  But  the  court  of  France  %vas  not  difcouraged 
with  this  repulfe :  The  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brothers, 
thinking,  that  it  would  much  au2;ment  their  credit,  if 
their  niece  (hould  bring  an  acceffion  of  England,  as  {he 
had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown  of  France, 
en2:a2:ed  the  kins:  not  to  neglect  the  claim :  and,  br  their 
perfuafion,  he  ordered  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law  to 
aflame  openly  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  England,  and  to 
quarter  thefe  arms  on  all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and 
liveries.  "When  the  Eng^ifh  ambailador  complained  of 
this  injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evafive  an- 
fwer;  that  as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  defcenced  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England,  £he  was  entitled,  by  the 
example  of  manv  princes,  to  afrume  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom.  But  befides  that  this  practice  had  never  pre- 
vailed without  permiiiion  being  hHl  obtained,  and  with- 
out making  a  vihble  difference  between  the  arms,  Eliza- 
beth plainly  iaw,  that  this  preteniicn  had  not  been  ad- 

C  z  vanced 
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c  H  A  P.vanced   durinp;  the  reio-n  of  her  fifter  Mary;  and    that. 
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'  thereforcj  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  fir  ft  op - 
'559'  portunity,  to  difpute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  to  the 
crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  fhe  thenceforth  con- 
ceived a  violent  jealoufy  againft  the  queen  of  Scots;  and 
Was  determined,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  incapacitate  Henry 
from  the  execution  of  his  proje6l:.  The  fudden  death  of 
that  monarch,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Pa- 
ris, while  celebrating  the  efpoufals  of  his  fifter  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  views.  Being  informed 
that  his  fuccefTor,  Francis  II.  ftill  continued  to  afTume, 
without  referve,  the  title  of  king  of  England,  fhe  began 
to  Confider  him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies;  and 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a 
favourable  opportunity,  both  of  revenging  the  injury, 
and  providing  for  her  own  fafety. 

The  murder  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.  Andrews 
Scotland.  ^'^^  deprived  the  Scottifh  catholics  of  a  head,  whofe 
feverity,  courage,  and  capacity  had  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely formidable  to  the  innovators  in  religion;  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  againft  herefy  began  thence- 
forth to  be  more  remifs.  The  queen-regent  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  moderate  counfels ; 
and  as  (he  was  not  difpofed  to  facrifice  the  civil  interefts 
of  the  ftate  to  the  bigotry  or  interefts  of  the  clergy,  fhe 
deemed  it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  connive 
at  the  progrefs  of  a  do£lrine,  which  fhe  had  not  power 
entirely  to  reprefs.  When  informed  of  the  death  of 
r.dWard,  and  the  acceflion  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of 
England,  flie  entertained  hopes,  that  the  Scottifh  re- 
formers, deprived  of  the  countenance  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lofe  their  ardour 
with  their  profpe6t  of  fuccefs,  and  would  gradually  re- 
turn to  the  faith  of  their  anceftors.  But  the  progrefs  and 
revolutions  of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the  ufua| 
X  maxims 
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fnaxims  of  civil  policy:  and  the  event  much  dlfappolnted  C  hap, 
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the  ixpecStations  of  the  regent.  Many  of  the  Engl  ifh  preach-  , ^ j 

ers  terrified  with  the  feverity  of  Mary's  government,  toolc  i5S9' 
fhelter  in  Scotland,  where  they  found  more  protedion, 
and  a  milder  adminiftration;  and  while  they  propagated 
their  theological  tenets,  they  filled  the  whole  kingdora 
with  a  juft  horror  againft  the  cruelties  of  the  bigotted 
catholics,  and  fhowed  their  difciples  the  fate,  which  they 
muft  expe(51:,  if  ever  their  adverfaries  fhould  atcain  an  un- 
controuled  authority  over  them, 

A  HIERARCHY,  moderate  in  its  acquifitions  of  power 
and   riches,  may    fafely  grant  a   toleration   to   fecl'arics ; 
and  the  more  it  foftcns  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity 
and  liberty,  the  more  fecurely  will' it  pofTefs  thofe  advan^ 
ta<^es,  which    the   legal    eftabliftiments    beflow   upon  it. 
But  where  fuperftition  has  raifed  a  church  to  fuch  an  ex* 
orbitant  height  as  that  of  Rome,  perfecution   is  lefs  the 
lefult  of  bigotry  in  the  priefts,  than  of  a  nsceflary  po-. 
licy;  and  the  rigour  of  law  is  the  only  method   of  re* 
pelling  the  attacks  of  men,  who,  befides  religious  zeal, 
have  fo  many  other  motives,  derived  both  from  public  and 
private  interefl-,  to  engage  them  on  the  fide  of  innova-^ 
tion.     But  though  fuch  overgrown  hierarchies  may  long 
fupport  themfelves  by  thefe  violent  expedients,  the  time 
comes,  when    feverities   tend    only  to   enrage    the   new 
fe(5laries,  and  make  them  break  through  all   bounds   of 
reafon  and  moderation.     1  his  crifis  was  now  vifibly  ap- 
proaching in  Scotland  ;  and   whoever   connders    merely 
the  tranfadions  refulting  from  it,  will    be  inclined    to 
throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties ;  whoever  en-p 
larges  his  view,  and  refie£l:s  on  the  fituarions,  will  re-» 
mark  the  neceffary  progreis  ot   human  affairs,  and   the      ' 
operation  of  thofe  principles,  which  are  inherent  in  hu^ 
pian  nature, 

C    3  §OMt 
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CHAP,     Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  fuch  as  th6 

xxxviii, 

«■       ^^       /pctrl  of  Argyle,  his  fon  lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton, 

'559'     and   Glencarne,  Erfkine  of  Dun,  and  others,  obfervins: 

tioninScot-the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  and  defirous  to 

*^*  *  propagate  their  principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond 

or  afTociation ;  and  called  themfelves  the  Congregation  of 

the  Lord,  in  contradiflinclion  to  the  eftabliflied  church, 

which  they  denominated  the  congregation  of  Satan.    The 

tenor  of  the  bond  was  as  follows:  *'  We  perceiving  how 

*^  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  antichrift  of  our  time,  do 

^'  cruelly  rage,  feeking  to  overthrow  and  to  deftroy  the 

*'  gofpel  of  Chriil:  and  his  congregr.tion,  ought,  accord- 

*'  ding  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  ftrive,  in  our  malter's 

<'  caufe,    even    unto    the   death,    being   certain   of  the 

*'  victory  in  him.     We  do  therefore  promife,  before  the 

*'  majefty  of  God  and  his  congregation,  that  we,  by  his 

*'  grace,  fliali  with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our 

''  whole  power,  fubftance,  and  cur  very  lives,  to  main- 

*^  tain,  fet  forward,  and  eftabli(h  the  rr.ofl  blcfTed  word 

*'  of  God  and  his  congregation ;  and  fhall  labour,  by 

*'  all  pofTible  means,  to  have  faithful  minifters,  truly  and 

<^  purely  to  minif!:er  Chrift's  gofpel  and  facraments  to 

*'  his  people :  We  fhall  maintain  them,  nourifh  them, 

^'  and  defend   them,  the  whole  congregation  of  Chrift, 

*'  and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole  power,  and 

''  at   the   hazard   of  our   lives,  againft    Satan,    and    all 

*«  wicked  power,  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble 

'  againft    the    faid    congregation  :    Unto    which    holy 

word    and  congregation    we    do  join    ourfelves;  and 

^'  we  forfake  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan, 

*'  with    all    the    fuperftitious   abomination   and    idola* 

*'  try    thereof;    and    moreover    fhall    declare   ourfelvcs 

^'  manifcftly  enemies  thereto,  by   this    faithful   promife 

*^  before  God,  teftified  to  this  congregation  by  our  fub- 

*^  fcriptions. 
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«  fcrlptlons.     At   Edinburch,  the   third   of  December,  chap. 
1557 


'«     TCC?  g   " 


Had  the  fubfcribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  con-  '559' 
tent  only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions; 
however  incompatible  their  pretenfions  might  have  been 
with  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  vi^ould 
have  had  the  praife  of  oppofing  tyrannical  lavi's,  enadted 
to  fupport  an  eftabliHiment  prejudicial  to  civil  fociety : 
But  it  is  plain,  that  they  carried  their  views  much  far- 
ther; and  their  practice  immediately  difcovered  the  fpirit 
by  which  they  were  aduated.  Supported  by  the  authority, 
which,  they  thought,  belonged  to  them  as  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord,  they  ordained,  that  prayers  in  the  vul- 
var tono-ue  ^  fhould  be  ufed  in  all  the  parifh  churches  of 
the  kingdom;  and  that  preaching,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  fcriptures  fhould  be  pradifed  in  private  houfes, 
till  God  fhould  move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preach- 
ing by  faithful  and  true  minifters'.  Such  bonds  of  af- 
fociation  are  always  the  forerunners  of  rebellion ;  and 
this  violent  invafion  of  the  eilablifhed  religion  was  the 
a£tual  commencement  of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed, 
the  clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation, 
attempted  to  recover  their  loft  authority  by  a  violent  ex- 
crcife  of  power,  which  tended  ftill  farther  to  augment 
the  zeal  and  number  of  their  enemies.  Hamilton,  the 
primate,  feized  Walter  Mill,  a  prieft  of  an  irreproach- 
able life,  who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrines ;  and 
having  tried  him  at  St.  Andrews,  condemned  him  to  the 
flames  for  herefy.  Such  general  averiion  was  entertained 
againft  this  barbarity,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  the  bi- 
Ihops  could  prevail  on  any  one  to  acSl  the  part  of  a  civil 

g  Keith,  p,  66.     Knox,  p.  loi.  ^  The  reformers  ufed  at  that  time 

king  Edward's  liturgy  in  Scotland.     Forbes,  p.  155,  i  Keith,  p.  66. 

JCnox,  p.  101, 
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xxxvin  J"^S^'  ^"^  pronounce  fentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  after 

* ^ «.  the  time  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  all  the  (hops  o    St. 

^559.  Andrews  being  (hut,  no  one  would  fell  a  rope  to  tie  him 
to  the  ftake,  and  the  primate  himfelf  was  oblicred  to 
furnifli  this  implement.  The  man  bore  the  torture  with 
that  courage,  which,  though  ufual  on  thefe  occafions, 
always  appears  fupernatural  and  aftonifhing  to  the  mul- 
titude. The  people,  to  exprefs  their  abhorrence  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  priefls,  raifed  a  monument  of  ftones 
on  the  place  of  his  execution  ;  and  as  faft  as  the  ilones  were 
removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were  again  fupplied 
from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace^.  It  is  in  vain 
for  men  to  oppofe  the  fevereft  punifhment  to  the  united 
motives  of  religion  and  public  applaufe;  and  this  was 
the  laft  baibarity  of  the  kind,  which  the  catholics  had 
the  power  toexercife  in  Scotland- 

Some  time  after,  the  people  difcovered  their  fentl- 
ments  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  fufficient  to  prognofticate 
to  the  priefts  the  fate,  which  was  awaiting  them.  It 
was  ufual  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  faint 
oF  Edinburgh,^  to  carry  in  proccffion  the  image  of  that 
faint  J  but  the  proteftants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cere- 
rnony,  found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the  feftival,  to  pur- 
loin the  ftatue  from  the  church;  and  they  pleafed  them- 
felves  with  imagining  the  furprife  and  difappolntment  of 
his  votaries  The  clergy,  however,  framed  haftily  a  new 
image,  which,  in  derifion,  was  called  by  the  people 
young  St.  Gi  es  ;  and  they  carried  it  though  the  ftreets, 
attended  by  all  the  ccclefiaftics  in  the  town  and  neio^h- 
bourhood.  The  multitude  abftained  from  violence  (o 
long  as  the  queen-regent  continued  a  fpedator,  but  the 
moment  (he  retired,  they  invaded  the  idol,  threw  it  in 
the  mire,  and  broke  ir  in  pieces.  The-flightand  terror 
of  the  p; lefts  and  friars,  who,  it  was  remarked,  deferted, 

^  Knox,  p.  laa, 
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in  his  greateft  diftrefs,  the  obje£b  of  their  vvorfhip,  was  ^^  ^  *  ^. 
the  fource  of  univerlal  mockery  and  laughter.  v       ^^ _• 

EnC'-'URAged  by  all  thefc  appearances  the  congrcga-  ^55»- 
tlon  proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  foliciting  fublcnp- 
tions  to  their  league  j  and  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
with  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  contributed  to  encreaie  their  hopes  of  final 
fuccefs  in  their  undcrtakinir.  They  ventured  to  prefent 
a  petition  to  the  regent,  craving  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  wicked^  fcandalous^  and  detrflahle  lives 
of  the  prelates  and  ecclefiaftics  ^  They  framed  a  petition, 
which  they  intended  to  prefent  to  parliament,  and  in 
which,  after  premifmg,  that  they  could  not  communicate 
with  the  damnable  idolatry,  and  intolerable  abufes  of  the 
papiftical  church,  they  defired,  that  the  laws  againft  he- 
retics, (hould  be  executed  by  the  civil  magiftrate  alone, 
and  that  the  Icripture  {hould  be  the  fole  rule  in  judging 
of  herefym.  They  even  petitioned  the  convocation,  and 
infifted,  that  prayers  (hould  be  faid  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  that  bifiiops  ftiould  be  chofen  w  th  the  confent  of  the 
gentry  of  the  dioc  fe,  and  priefts  with  the  confent  of  the 
parifhioners  .  The  regent  prudently  temporized  betv/een 
thefe  parties;  and  as  fhe  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimo- 
nial  crown  for  her  fon-in-law,  the  dauphin,  (he  v/as,  on 
that  as  well  as  other  accounts,  unwillmg  to  come  to  ex- 
tremities with  either  of  them. 

But  after  this  conceiTion  was  obtained,  (he  received 
orders  from  France,  probably  di6lated  by  the  violent 
fpirit  of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  the 
reformers,  and  to  reftore  the  roval  authority  by  iome  flg- 
nal  a£l  of  power  o<.  She  rr>ade  the  more  eminent  of  the 
proteftant  teachers  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  coun- 
cil at  Stirling; :  but  when  their  followers  were  marchino: 

J  Knox,  p.  121.  ^  Ibid,   p.  123.  n   Keirb,  p.  78,, 

2i,  82*  •  MelvJl's  Memoirj,  p.  24.    Jeb,  \o\,  ii,  p.  446. 
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c  H  A  P.  thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  prote£l  and  coun- 
V  tenance  them,  fhe  entertained  apprehenfions  of  an  infur- 

1359.  recftion,  and,  it  is  faid,  difTipated  the  people  by  a  pro- 
mife  P,  that  nothing  fhould  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  minifters.  Sentence,  however,  was  pafled,  by  which 
all  the  miniilers  were  pronounced  rebels  on  account  of 
their  not  appearing.  A  meafure  which  enraged  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  them  refolve  to  oppofe  the  regent's  autho- 
rity by  force  of  arms,  and  to  proceed  to  extremities 
againft  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  religion. 

Jn  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva, 
where  he  had  pafied  fome  years  in  banifhment,  and  where 
he  had   imbibed,  from  his   commerce  with  Calvin,  the 
highefl  fanaticifm  of  his  fetS^,  augmented  by  the  native 
ferocity   of  his   own    charader.     He  had    been   invited 
xith  May.   ^^^^  ^^  Scotland  by  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  ;  and 
mounting  the  pulpit  at  Perth,  durmg  the   prefent  fer- 
ment of  men's  minds,  he  declaimed  with  his  ufual  ve- 
hemence againft    the   idolatry    and   other   abominations 
of  the  church   of  Rome,  and    incited  his  audience  to 
exert  their  utmoft    zeal    for    its    fubverfion.       A    prieft 
was  fo  imprudent  after  this  fermon,  as  to  open  his  re- 
pofitory  of  images  and  reliques,  and  prepare  himfelf  to 
fay  mafs.      The  audience,  exalted  to  a  difpofition  for 
any  furious  enterprize,  were  as  much  enraged  as  if  the 
fpeflacle  had   not  been   quite  familiar  to  them :    They 
attacked  the  prieft  with  fury,  broke  the  images  in  pieces, 
tore  the  pictures,  overthrev/  the  altars,  fcattered  about 
the  facred  vafes  ;  and  left  no  implement  of  idolatrous 
worfhip,  as   they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced.     They 
thence  proceeded,  with  additional  numbers  and  augment- 
ed rage,  to  the  monafreries  of  the  grey  and  black  friars, 
which  they  pillaged  in  an  inftant:  The  Carthufians  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate  :  And  the  populace,  not  content 

P  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  ?oIum?, 
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with  robbing  and  expelling   the   monks,   vented   their  chap. 

fury  on  the  buildings  which  had  been  the  receptacles  of  v \ 

fuch  abomination;    and   in  a   little    time    nothing   but      JS59« 
the  walls  of  thefe   edifices   were   left   {landing.      The 
inhabitants  of  Couper  in   Fife  foon  after  imitated   the 
example  "J. 

The  queen-regent,  provoked  at  thefe  violences,  aflem- Civil  wars 
bled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  chaftife  the  rebels.  She'"  ^*^^^'^"*^' 
had  about  two  thoufand  French  under  her  command,  with 
a  few  Scottifh  troops ;  and  being  alTifted  by  fuch  of  the 
nobility  as  were  well  affected  to  her,  fhe  pitched  her  camp 
within  ten  miles  of  Perth.  Even  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and 
lord  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  queen's  na- 
tural brother,  though  deeply  engaged  with  the  reformers, 
attended  the  regent  in  this  enterprize,  either  becaufe  they 
blamed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or  hoped  by  their  own 
influence  and  authority  to  mediate  fome  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  congregation,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  preparations  for  defence ;  and  being  joined  bv  the 
earl  of  Glencarne  from  the  weft,  and  being  countenanced 
by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  appeared  for- 
midable from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the  zeal  by 
which  they  were  animated.  They  fcnt  an  addrefs  to  the 
regent,  where  they  plainly  infinuated,  that,  if  they  were 
purfued  to  extremities,  by  the  cruel  heafts  the  churchmen, 
they  would  have  recourfe  \.q  foreign  powers  for  aiTiftance; 
and  they  fubfcribed  themfelves  her  faithful  fubjedls  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  God,  afiuming,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  name  of  the  faithful  congregation  of  Chrift  Jefus  ^ 
They  applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and  main- 
tained, that  their  own  paft  violences  v/ere  juftified  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  commands  the  godly  to  deftroy  ido- 
latry, and  all  the  monuments  of  it ;  and  though  all  civil 
authority  was  facred,  yet  was  there  a  great  difference  be- 

r 
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CHAP,  tween  the  authority  and  the  perfons  who  exercifed  it » ; 

^"^^    I  and  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  whether  or  not  thofc 

1559.  abominations,  called  by  the  peftilent  papifts.  Religion, 
and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  fword,  be  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Chrift  Jefus.  They  remonftrated  with  fuch  of 
the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their  party, 
and  told  them,  "  That  as  they  were  already  reputed  trai- 
"  tors  by  God,  they  fhould  likewifebc  excommunicated 
*'  from  their  fociety,  and  from  the  participation  of  the 
*'  facraments  of  the  church,  which  God  by  his  mighty 
*'  power  had  ere61:ed  among  them  ;  whofe  minifters  have 
<'  the  fame  authority  which  Chrift  granted  to  his  apoftles 
*'  in  thefe  words,  TFhofe  fms  ye  JJya II  forgive  Jhall  be  for- 
"  given ^  and  whofe  fins  ye  jhall  retain  Jhall  be  retained  ^,^* 
We  may  here  fee,  that  thefe  new  faints  were  no  lefs  lofty 
in  their  prctenfions  than  the  ancient  hierarchy :  No 
wonder  they  were  enraged  againft  the  latter  as  their 
rivals  in  dominion.  They  joined  to  all  thefe  declara- 
tions an  addrefs  to  the  eftabliflied  church;  and  they  af-» 
fixed  this  title  to  it:  *'  To  the  generation  of  antir 
*'  chrift,  the  peftilent  prelates  and  their  Jhaveiings  °  in 
^'  Scotland,  the  congregation  of  Chrift  Jefus  within  the 
*'  fame  fayeth."  The  tenor  of  the  manifefto  was  fuit- 
ablc  to  the  title.  They  told  the  ecclefiaftics,  "  As  ye 
*^  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  deftroy  our  bodies,  but 
*^  alfo  by  the  fame  to  hold  our  fouls  in  bondage  of  the 
**  devil,  fubje£l  to  idolatry  ;  fo  fhall  we,  with  all  the 
*^  force  and  power  which  God  ftiall  grant  unto  us,  exe-? 
''  cute  juft  vengeance  and  punifliment  upon  you  :  Yea, 
^'  we  fhall  begin  the  fame  war  which  God  commanded 
<"  Ifrael  to  execute  againft  the  Canaanites  J  that  is,  con- 
^'  tra£t  of  peace  ftiall  never  be  made,  till  you  defift  froni 
?'  your  open  idolatry,    and  cruel  perfecution  of  God's 

s  Knox,  p.  151,  t  Ibid.  p.  133|,  f?  A  contemptuous 
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•«  children.     And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  chat. 

XXXVl'I 

"  and  of  his  Ton  Chrift  Jefus,  whofe  verity  we  prnfef^^jv  ^  '. 
**  and  Gofpel  we  have  preached,  and  holy  facraments  '5S9- 
*'  rightly  adminiftered,  we  fignify  unto  you,  to  be  our 
*•  intent,  fo  far  as  God  will  aflifl  us  to  withftand  your 
*'  idolatry.  Take  this  for  warning,  and  be  not  deceiv- 
*'  ed  ^."  With  thefe  outrageous  fymptoms,  commenced 
in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrify,  and  fanaticifm,  v/hich 
long  infefted  that  kingdom,  and  which,  though  now  mol- 
lified by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,  is  ftill  ready  to 
break  out  on  all  occalions. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  fuch  obftinate  zeal  in  the 
rebels,  was  content  to  embrace  the  counfels  of  Argyle  and 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form  an  accommodation 
with  them.  She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  fubmit- 
ted,  on  her  promifing  an  indemnity  for  paft  offences,  and 
engaging  not  to  leave  any  French  garrifon  in  the  place. 
Complaints,  very  ill  founded,  immediately  arofe  concern- 
ing the  infraction  of  this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  pretended,  were  molefied  on  account  of 
the  late  violences;  and  fome  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers, 
fuppofed  to  be  in  French  pay,  were  quartered  in  the  town  j 
which  ftep,  though  taken  on  very  plaufible  grounds, 
was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  the  congregation '^.  It 
is  aflerted  that  the  regent,  to  juftify  thefe  meafures,  de- 
clared, that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their  promifes  too 
jfl:ri£lly  urged  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  faith  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  :  And  that  for  her  part,  could  fhe  find  as 
good  a  colour,  fhe  would  willingly  bereave  all  thefe 
men  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  y.  But  it  is  no  Vv'ife 
likely,  that  fuch  expreffions  ever  dropped  from  this  pru- 
dent and  virtuous  princefs.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
that  all  thefe  violences  were  difagreeable  to  her  ;  that  fhe 

w  Keith,  p.  35,  86,  87.     Knox,  p.  I34>  ^  Kr,ox,  p.  139. 
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CHAP,  was  in  this  particular  over-ruled  by  the  authority  of  the 

XXXVI'I 

',  French  counfellors  placed  about  her  j  and  that  fhe  often 
^559*     thought,  if  the  management  of  thofe  affairs  had  been  en- 
trufted  wholly  to  herfelf,  (he  could  eafily,  without  force, 
have  accommodated  all  ditFcrences  *. 

The  congregation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal,  and 
enraged  by  thefe  difappointments,  remained  not  long  in 
tranquility.  Even  before  they  left  Perth,  and  while  as 
yet  they'had  no  colour  to  complain  of  any  violation  of 
treaty,  they  had  figncd  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  be- 
fides  their  engagements  to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power  in  de- 
ftroying  every  thing  that  difhonoured  his  holy  name  ;  and 
this  covenant  was  fubfcribed,  among  others,  by  Argyle 
and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  *.  Thefe  two  leaders  now 
defired  no  better  pretence  for  deferting  the  regent  and 
openly  joining  their  afibciates,  than  the  complaints,  how- 
ever doubtful,  or  rather  falfe,  of  her  breach  of  promife. 
The  congregation  alfo,  encouraged  by  this  acceffion  of 
force,  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zeal  of 
Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anftruther,  and  other  places 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monafteries 
with  thofe  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Couper.  The 
regent,  who  marched  againft  them  with  her  army,  find- 
ing their  power  fo  much  encreafed,  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  a  few  days,  and  to  pafs  over  with  her  forces  to 
the  Lothians.  The  reformers  befieged  and  took  Perth ; 
proceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exercifed  their 
ufual  fury  J  and  finding  nothing  able  to  refift  them,  they 
"bent  their  march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which) 
as  they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congrega- 
tion againft  the  churches  and  monafteries,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  them.     The  regent,  with  the  i^w  forces 

*  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
a  Keith,  p.  89.     Knox,  p.  138. 
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which  remained  with  her,  took  fhelter  in  Dunbar,  where  chap. 

.  XXXVIII 

fhe  fortified  hcrfelf,    in  expedation  of  a  reinforcement.  ] 

from  France.  15:9. 

Me  ANV/HILE,  fhe  employed  her  partizans  in  reprcfent- 
ing  to  the  people  the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  open 
rebellion  ;  and  fhe  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
the  lord  James,  under  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed 
the  fcheme  of  wrefting  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  the 
fovereign.  By  thefe  confiderations  many  were  engaged 
to  defert  the  army  of  the  congregation  ;  but  much  more 
by  the  want  of  pay  or  any  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and  the 
regent,  obferving  the  malcontents  to  be  much  weakened, 
ventured  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  defign  of  fup- 
prefling  them.  On  the  interpofition  of  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telrault,  who  flill  adhered  to  her,  fhe  agreed  to  a  capitu- 
lation, in  which  fhe  granted  them  a  toleration  of  their 
religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  farther  depreda- 
tions on  the  churches.  Soon  after  they  evacuated  the 
city  ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles 
of  agreement ;  but  they  took  care  to  publifh  only  the  arti- 
cles favourable  to  themfelves,  and  they  were  guilty  of  an 
impoflure,  in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  that 
idolatry  fhould  not  again  be  ereded  in  any  place  where 
it  was  at  that  time  fupprefTed  ^. 

An  agreement,  concluded  while  men  where  in  this  dif- 
pofition,  could  not  be  durable  ;  and  both  fides  endeavoured 
to  flrengthen  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible,  againft  the 
cnfuing  rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  regent, 
having  got  a  reinforcement  of  looo  men  from  France, 
began  to  fortify  Leith;  and^the  congregation  feduced  to 
their  party  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  had  long  ap- 
peared inclined  to  join  them,  and  who  was  at  lafl  deter- 
mined by  the  arrival  of  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from 
France,  where  he  had  efcaped  many  dangers,  from 
the  jealoufy,  as  v/eil  as  bigotry,  of  Henry  and  the  duke 

^  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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CHAP,  of  Guife.  More  French  troops  foon  after  difembarked 
^  --..^  under  the  command  of  La  Brofle,  who  was  followed  by 
1559.  the  bifhop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doftors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Thefe  laft  were  fupplied  with  ftore  of  fyllogifms,  au- 
thorities, citations,  and  fcholaftic  arguments,  which  they 
intended  to  oppole  to  the  Scottifh  preachers,  and  which, 
they  juftly  prefumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce 
convi£lion,  by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms  and 
artillery  *=. 

Th£  conftable  Montmorency  had  always  oppofed  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
had  foretold,  that,  by  forming  fuch  clofe  connexions  with 
Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would  be  diflblved ;  and  the 
natives  of  that  kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would 
foon  become,  inftead  of  allies,  attached  by  intereft  and 
inclination,  the   mofl:  inveterate  enemies  to  the  French 
eovernment.     But  though  the  event  feemed  now  to  have 
juftified  the  prudence  of  that  aged  minifter,  it  is  not  im- 
probable,   confidering  the  violent  counfels,    by   which 
France  was  governed,  that  the  infurre£lion  was  deemed 
a  favourable  event;  as  affording  a  pretence,  for  fending 
over  armies,  for  entirely  fubduing  the  country,  for  attaint- 
in'j-  the  rebels  '^,  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to  invade 
England,  and  fupport  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.     The  leaders  of  the  congregation,  well  ac- 
quainted  with   thefe  views,  were  not  infenfible  of  their 
dancrer,  and  faw  that  their  only  fafety  confifted  in  the 
vigour  and  fuccefs  of  their  meafures.     They  were  encou- 
•     raged  by  the  intelligence  received  of  the  fudden  death  of 
Henry  IL  \  and  having  paiTed  an  adl  from  their  own  au- 
thority, depriving  the  queen-dowager  of  the  regency,  and 
ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom^ 
they  colle6ted  forces  to  put  their  edicS  in  execution  againft 

c  Spotfvvood,  p.  J34.     Thuan.  lib.  xxlv.  c.  lo. 
*  Forbes,  vol.  u  p.  139.    Thuau.  lib.  xxiv,  c,  J3. 
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them.     The  ag-aln  became   mafters  of  Edinburgh;  but^  hap. 

rr  ^  r      1  XXXVIII. 

found  themfelves  unable  to  keep  long  poilcfiion  of  thatv ^^ ^ 

city.  Their  tumultuary  armies,  aflembled  in  hafte,  and  »5S9' 
Supported  by  no  pay,  foon  feparated  upon  the  leaft  di- 
iafter,  or  even  any  delay  of  fuccefs ;  and  were  incapable 
of  refifting  fuch  veteran  troops  as  the  French,  who  v/crc 
alfo  feconded  by  fome  of  the  Scottiih  nobility,  among 
whom  the  earl  of  Bothwel  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  Hear- 
ing that  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  the  regent, 
was  levying  an  army  againft  them  in  Germany,  they 
thought  themfelves  excufable  for  applying,  ir>  this  extre- 
mity, to  the  afliftance  of  England  5  and  as  the  fympathy 
of  relip-ion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty,  had 
now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animcfitv  aaainfl  that 
kingdom,  this  meafure  was  the  refult  of  inclination,  no 
lefs  than  of  intereft  =.  Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore, 
and  Robert  iMelvil,  were  fecretly  difpatched  by  the  con- 
greo-ation  to  folicit  fuccours  from  Elizabeth. 

The  wife  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  deliberate  I'^^^'P^fi^ 
in  agreeing  to  this  requeit,  which  concurred  10  well  v/ith  queen  in 
the  views  and  interefts  of  their  miftrefs.  Cecil  in  parti-  r*^^^'  ^ " 
cular  reprefented  to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  France,  both  of  them  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  England,  was  ever  regarded  as  a  perni- 
cious event;  and  her  father,  as  well  as  protestor  Somer- 
fet,  had  employed  every  expedient,  both  of  war  and  ne- 
gociation,  to  prevent  it  :  That  the  claim,  which  Mary 
advanced  to  the  crown,  rendered  the  prefent  fituation  of 
England  ftill  more  dangerous,  and  demanded,  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  the  greateft  vigilance  and  precaution  * 
That  the  capacity,  ambition,  and  exorbitant  views  of 
the  family  of  Guife,  who  now  governed  the  French 
counfels,  were  fufFicielitly  known  ;  and  they  themifelves 
made  no  fecret  of  their  defign  to  place  their  niece  on  the 

e  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  %'o!urr.e. 
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CHAP,  throne  of  England  :  That  deemlnp;  themfelves   fecure  of 

y [.fuccefs,    they  had   already,    fomewhat  imprudently  and 

1559.     prematurely,  taken  off  the  mafk  ;   and  Throgmorton,  the 
Englifh  ambafiador  at  Paris,  Tent  over,  by  every  courier, 
inconteftible  proofs  of  their  hoftile  intentions  ^ :    That 
they  only  waited  till  Scotland  fhould  be  entirely  fubdued; 
and  having  thus  deprived  the  Englifli  of  the  advantages, 
refulting  from  their  fituation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared means  for  fubverting  the  queen's  authority  :  That 
the  zealous  catholics  in  England,  difcontented  with  the 
prefent    government,    and    fatisfied   in    the   legality    of 
Mary's  title,  v/ould   bring  them  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment, and  would  difturb  every  meafure  of  defence  againft 
that  formidable  power  :  That  the  only  expedient  for  pre- 
venting thefe  defigns  was  to  feize  the  prefent  opportunitj'', 
and  take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the  proteftants  of 
Scotland  ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  juftice  of  a  meafure,  founded  on  fuch  evident 
neceflity,  and  direfted  only  to  the  ends  of  felf-preferva- 
tion  :  That  though  a  French  war,  attended   with  great 
expence,  feemed  the  necefTary  confequence  of  fupporting 
the  malcontents  in  Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to 
the  continent,  would  be  much   lefs  formidable  ;  and  a 
fmall  difburfement  at  prefent  would  in  the  end  be  found 
the  greateft  frugality :  And  that  the  domeftic  diflentions 
of  France,  which  every  day  augmented,  together  with 
the  alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwithftanding  his  bigotry 
and  hypocrify,  would  never  permit  the  entire  conqueft  of 
England,    were  fufficient   to  fecure  the   queen    againft 
the  dangerous  ambition  and  refentment  of  the  houfe  of 
Guifcs. 


f  Forbes,  vol.  I.  p.  134.   136.  149.  150.   159.   165.181.  194..  219.  231. 
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Elizabeth's  propenfity  to  caution  and  ceconomy  was,  ^JIt^itt' 
though  with  fome  difficulty^,  overcome  by  theie  powrr-v  ^  j 
ful  motives;  and  fhe  prepared  herfelf  to  fupport  by  arms  J559- 
and  money  the  declining  affairs  of  the  congregation  in 
Scotland.  She  equipped  a  fleet,  which  confifted  of  thir- 
teen fhips  of  war  ;  and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Win- 
ter, {he  fent  it  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  :  She  appointed  the 
young  duke  of  Norfolk  her  lieutenant  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  (he  afTcmbled  at  Berwic  an  army  of  eight 
thoufand  men  under  the  command  of  lord  Gray,  warden 
of  the  eafl  and  middle  marches.  Though  the  court  of 
France,  fenfible  of  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make  im- 
mediate reftitution  of  Calais,  provided  fhe  would  not  in- 
terpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  fhe  refolutely  replied, 
that  fhe  never  would  put  an  inconfiderable  fifhing- 
town  in  competition  with  the  fafety  of  her  dominions  *; 
and  fhe  flill  continued  her  preparations.  She  concluded 
a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the  congregation,  which 
was  to  lafl  during  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  Francis  and  a  year  after  ;  and  fhe  promifed  never  to 
defift  till  the  French  had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland  >=, 
And  having  thus  taken  all  proper  meafures  for  fuccefs, 
and  received  from  the  Scots  fix  hoftages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  articles,  fhe  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin 
their  operations. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith  dif-     1560, 
cor.certed  the  French  army,  who   were   at  that  time  ra-  ^^^ 
vaging  the  county  of  Fife  ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a 
circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they 
prepared   themfclves   for   defence.     The  Englifli   army, 
reinforced   by  5OCO  Scots ',  fat  down  before  the  place  ; 

b  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  454.  460,  i  Spotfwoo(1,  p.  T46.  k  Knor, 

•f),  217.      Haynes's  State  Pap-rs,  vol.  i.  p.  153.      Ryrr.er,  tom.  xv,  p.  569. 
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CHAP,  and  after  two  fklrmifhes,  in  the  former  of  which,  the 

XXXVIII 

'i  Englifli  had   the  advantage,  in  the  latter  the  French, 

'S6°»      they  began  to  batter   the  town  ;  and   though  repulfed 

with  confiderable  lofs  in  a  rafli  and  ill-condu6ted  aflault^ 

they  reduced  the   garrifon  to  great  difficulties.     Their 

diftrefs  was  augmented  by  two  events ;  the  difperfion  by 

a  ftorm  of  d'Elbeuf's  fleet,  which  carried  a  confiderable 

army  on  board  ™,   and   the  death  of  the  queen-regent, 

who  expired  about  this  time  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  5 

a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  {hone 

forth  in  her  family,  but  poflefled  of  much  more  virtue 

and  moderation   than    appeared  in  the  condu£l  of  the 

other  branches  of  it.     The  French,  who  found  it  im- 

poflible  to  fubfift  for  want  of  provifions,  and  who  faw, 

that  the  Englifh  were  continually  reinforced  by  frefli 

5th  July,    numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  :  And  the  bifliop  of 

Valence    and    count    Randan,     plenipotentiaries    from 

France,  figned  a  treaty   at  Edinburgh  with  Cecil  and 

Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth   had  fent  thither  for  that 

Settlement   purpofe.     It  was  there  ftipulated,  that  the  French  fliould 

of  Scotland.        «         i  o         i        i  i  i       i  • 

inftantly  evacuate  bcotland  ;  that  the  kmg  and  queen  or 
France  and  Scotland  fhould  thenceforth  abftain  from 
bearing  the  arms  of  England,  or  afluming  the  title  of  that 
kingdom;  that  farther  fatisfadtion  for  the  injury  already 
done  in  that  particular  fhould  be  granted  Elizabeth  ;  and 
that  commiffioners  fhould  meet  to  fettle  this  point,  or  if 
they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain  fhould  be 
umpire  between  the  crowns.  Befides  thefe  flipulations, 
which  regarded  England,  fome  conceffions  were  granted 
to  the  Scots ;  namely,  that  an  amnefly  fhould  be  pub- 
lifhed  for  all  pafl  offences ;  that  none  but  natives  fhould 
enjoy  any  office  in  Scotland ;  that  the  flates  fhould 
name  twenty-four  perfons,  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots 

m  Haynes,  vol,  i.  pi  223* 
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fhould  chufe  feven,  and  the  ftates  five,  and  In  the  hands  chap. 

XXXVIIIi 

of  thefe  twelve  fhould  the  whole  adminiftration  be  placed  J. 

during  their  queen's  abfence;  and  that  Mary  fhould  nei-     J 560. 
ther  make  peace  nor  war  without  confent  of  the  flates  ". 
In  order  to  haflen  the  execution  of  this  important  treaty, 
Elizabeth  fent  fliips,  by  which  the  French  forces  were 
tranfported  into  their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  faw,  in  the  firfl  tranfa^tion  of  this 
reign,  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
niflers.  She  difcerned  at  a  diflance  the  danger,  which 
threatened  her;  and  inftantly  took  vigorous  meafures  to 
prevent  it.  Making  all  poflible  advantages  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  fhe  proceeded  with  celerity  to  a  decifion ;  and  was 
not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negociations,  or  remonf?:rances 
of  the  French  court.  She  flopped  not  till  fhe  had 
brought  the  matter  to  a  final  iflue ;  and  had  converted 
that  very  power,  to  which  her  enemies  truflcd  for  her 
deftru<£l:ion,  into  her  firmefl  fupport  and  fecurity.  By 
exacting  no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottifh  mal- 
contents even  during  their  greatcfl  diftrefles,  fhe  efla- 
blifhed  an  entire  confidence  with  them ;  and  having  ce- 
mented the  union  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  interefl, 
and  religion,  fhe  now  pofTefTed  an  intcrefl  over  them  be- 
yond what  remained  even  with  their  native  fovereign. 
The  regard,  which  fhe  acquired  by  this  dextrous  and 
fpirited  condudl:,  gave  her  every  where,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  more  authority  than  had  attended  her  fifter, 
though  fupported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy^. 

The  fubfequent  meafures  of  the  Scottifh  reformers 
tended  fiill  more  to  cement  their  union  with  England. 
Being  now  entirely  mafters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made 
no  farther  ceremony  or  fcruple,  in   fully  efFedling  their 

■  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  595.     Keith,  p.  137.     Spotfwood,  p.  147,     Knox^ 
p.  2:9.  o  Forbes,  vol,  i,  p.  554.  372,     Jebb,  vol,  ii.  p.452. 
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xxxvin   P"^"°^^*     ^"  ^^^  ^^^^fy  oi"  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed, 

»^— - that  a  parliament  or   convention  fhould   foon  be  afTem- 

15^0-  bled  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  not  waiting 
till  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  ratify  that  treaty,  thought 
themfclves  fully  entitled,  without  the  fovereign's  autho- 
rity, immediately  to  fummon  a  parliament.  The  reform- 
ers prefented  a  petition  to  this  afTembly ;  in  which  they 
were  not  contented  with  defining  the  eftablifliment  of  their 
dodrine  ;  they  alfo  applied  for  the  puniihment  of  the 
catholics,  whom  they  called  vaflals  to  the  Roman  harlot ; 
and  they  afTerted,  that,  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  cler- 
gy, fuch  is  their  expreffion,  there  was  not  one  lawful  mi- 
ni fler  ;  but  that  they  were,  all  of  them,  thieves  and  mur- 
derers ;  yea,  rebels  and  traitors  to  civil  authority  ;  and 
therefore  unworthy  to  be  fuffered  in  any  reformed  com- 
monv/ealth  p.  The  parliament  feem  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  the  fame  fpirit  of  rage  and  perfecution.  After 
ratifying  a  confcfTion  of  faith,  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, they  pafied  a  ftatute  againft  the  mafs,  and  not 
only  aboliflied  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  cnaded,  that 
v/hoever,  any  where,  either  oiBciated  in  it  or  was  prefent 
at  it,  fiiould  be  chaftifed,  for  the  firft  offence,  with  con- 
fifcation  of  goods  and  corporal  punifhment,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  magiflrate  ;  for  the  fecond,  with  banifh- 
ment ;  and  for  the  third,  with  Icfs  of  life  <3.  A  law  was 
alfo  voted  for  aboliiliing  the  papal  jurifdidion  in  Scot- 
land :  The  prefbyterian  form  of  difcipline  was  fettled, 
leaving  only  at  firft  fome  fhadow  of  authority  to  certain 
ecclefiaftics,  whom  they  called  Superintendants.  The 
prelates  of  ihe  ancient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  com- 
plain of  great  injuftice  committed  on  them  by  the  inva- 
fion  of  their  property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice 
of  them  ;  till  at  laft,  thefe  ecclefiaftics,  tired  with  fruit- 
Jefs  attendance,  departed   the    town.     They  were  then 

p  Knox,  p.  J37,  238,  q  lbi4.  p.  254, 
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cited  to  appear;  and  as  nobody  prefented  hlmfelf,  it  ^^^c^a^p. 

voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the  ecclefiaftics  were  en«^  _^ ^ 

tirely  fatisficd,  and  found  no  reafon  of  complaint.  *j6o. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  fent  over 
to  France  to  obtain   the  ratification  of  thefe  a6ls;  but 
was  very  ill   received    by  Mary,   v/ho  denied  the  vali- 
dity of  a  parliament,  fummoned  without  the  royal   con- 
fent ;  and  fhe  rcfufed  her  fandlion  to  thofe  ftatutes.     But 
theproteftants  gave  themfelves  little  concern  about  their 
queen's  refufal.     They  immediately  put  the  ftatutes  in 
execution  :  They  abolifhed   the  mafs ;  they  fettled  their 
minifters  ;  they  committed  every  where  furious  devafta- 
tions  on  the  monafteries,  and    even   on  the   churches, 
which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry ;  and  deeming 
the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize,  they  took  pof- 
felTion,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  revenues.     Their  new  preachers,  who  had 
authority  fufficient  to  incite  them  to  war  and  infurredtion, 
could  not  reftrain  their  rapacity;  and  fanaticifm  concur- 
ring with  avarice,  an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the 
papal  authority  in  that  country.     The  proteflant  nobility 
and  gentry,  united   by   the  confcioufnefs  of  fuch  unpar- 
donable guilt,  alarmed  for  their  new  pofieflions,  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  imperious  character   of  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  faw  no  fafety  for  themfelves  but  in  the  protedlion 
of  England  ;  and   they  difpatched  Morton,  Glencarne, 
and  Lidington   to  exprefs  their  fincere  gratitude  to  the 
queen  for  her  pad  favours,  and  reprefent  to  her  the  necef- 
fity  of  continuing  them, 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reafon  to  main- French  af- 
tain  a  union   with   the  Scottifh   proteflancs ;    and  foon^^^"* 
found  that  the  houfe  of  Guife,    notwithftanding   their 
former  difappointments,  had  not  laid  afide  the  dcfign  of 
contefting  her  title,  and  fubvertingher  authority^     Fran- 
cis and  Mary,  whofe  counfels  were  v/holly  dire6^ed  by 
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C  H  A  P.  them,  refufed   to  ratify   the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 

s ,,^ i  fnowed  no  djlpolition  to  give  her  any  fatisfa£tion  for  that 

1560.  rnort::!  affront,  which  they  had  put  upon  her,  by  their 
openly  afTuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  She  was 
fenfible  cf  the  danger  attending  fuch  pretenfions ;  and 
it  was  with  pleafure  Ihe  heard  of  the  violent  factions, 
which  prevailed  in  the  French  government,  and  of  the 
oppofition,  which  had  arifen  againfl  the  meafures  of  the 
cluke  of  Guife.  That  ambitious  prince,  fupported  by 
his  four  brothers^  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  duke 
cf  Aumale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  the  grand  prior, 
men  no  kfs  ambitious  than  himfelf,  had  enerofled  all 
the'  authority  of  the  crown  j  and  as  he  was  pofleiTed  of 
every  quality,  which  could  command  the  efteem  or  fe- 
duce  the  affections  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of 
his  acquifitions  and  pretenfions.  The  conflable,  Mont- 
morency, who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived 
of  all  power  :  The  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  were 
entirely  excluded  from  ofnces  and  favour:  The  queen- 
mother  herfelf,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  found  her  influ- 
ence every  day  declining  :  And  as  Francis,  a  young 
prince,  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  wholly  go- 
verned by  his  confort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  plea- 
fure of  her  uncles,  men  dcfpaired  of  ever  obtaining 
freedom  from  the  dominion  of  that  afpiring  family. 
It^v/as  the  contefts  of  religion,  which  firft  infpired  the 
French  wich  courage  openly  to  oppofe  their  unlimited 
authority. 

The  theological  difputcs,  firfl  ilarted  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time 
wholly  illiterate,  had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France  ^ 
and  as  they  were  ainiied  by  the  general  difcojitent 
againfl  the  court  and  church  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
zealous  fpirit  of  the  age,  the  profclytcs  to  the  iiew  reli- 
gion 
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gion  were  fecretly  encreafing  in  every  province.  Hen-  chap. 
ry  11.  in  imitation  of  his  father  Francis,  had  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformers ;  and  though  a  prince  ad- 
dicted to  pleafure  and  fociety,  he  was  tranfported  by  a 
vehemence,  as  well  as  bigotry,  which  had  little  place  in 
the  conduct  of  his  predeceflbr.  Rigorous  puniftiments 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  moft  eminent  of  the  proteftant 
party;  and  a  point  of  honour  feemed  to  have  arifen, 
whether  the  one  feet  could  exercife,  or  the  other  fufFer 
mofl  barbarity.  The  death  of  Henry  put  fome  flop  to 
the  perfecutions ;  and  the  people,  who  had  admired  the 
conftancy  of  the  nev/  preachers,  now  heard  with  favour 
their  do6lrines  and  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were  poflefTed  of  the 
legal  authority,  thought  it  their  intereft  to  fupport  the 
cftablifhed  religion ;  and  when  they  revived  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penal  flatutes,  they  neceflarily  drove  the 
malcontent  princes  and  nobles  to  embrace  the  protection 
of  the  new  religion.  The  king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of 
mild  difpofitions,  but  of  a  weak  chara£ter,  and  the  prince 
ofConde,  who  poflefTed  many  great  qualities,  having  de- 
clared themfelves  in  favour  of  the  proteftants,  that  feCt 
acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance ;  and  the  ad- 
miral, Coligni,  with  his  brother  Andelot,  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  make  open  profeflion  of  their  communion. 
The  integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was  believed  fincere 
in  his  attachment  to  the  new  doCtrine,  and  his  great  re- 
putation both  for  valour  and  conduct,  for  the  arts  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war,  brought  credit  to  the  reformers  ; 
and  after  a  fruflrated  attempt  of  the  malcontents  to  feize 
the  king's  perfon  at  Amboife,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
bably fome  intelligence  ■■,  every  place  was  full  of  diflrac- 

'  Forbe*,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  Throgmorton,  about  this  tinr.e,  unwilling  to 
entruft  to  letters  the  great  fecrets  committed  to  him,  obtained  leave,  under 
fome  preiext,  to  come  over  to  London. 

tion. 
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CHAP,  tion,  and  matters  haflened  to  an  open   rupture  between 

XXXVlIf.  .  . 

^_^_^„^_^^  the  parties.     But  the  houfe  of  Gulfc,  though  thefe  fac- 

1560.  tlons  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland, 
and  had  been  one  chief  caufe  of  Elizabeth's  fuccefs,  were 
determined  not  to  relinquifh  their  authority  in  France, 
or  yield  to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  They  found 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
prince  of  Conde;  they  threv/  the  former  into  prifon  ; 
they  obtained  a  fentence  of  death  againfc  the  latter  ^  and 
they  were  proceeding  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution, 
when  the  king's  fudden  death  faved  the  noble  prifoner, 
and    interrupted  the  profperity    of  the    duke   of  Guife, 

,  „       The    queen-mother    was    appointed    recent    to   her    fon 

4tn  Dec.  *  rr  o 

J361.  Charles  IX.  now  in  his  minority:  The  king  of  Navarre 
was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  :  The  fen- 
tence againfl  Conde  was  annulled  :  The  conftable  was 
recalled  to  court :  And  the  family  of  Guife,  though  they 
ftill  enjoyed  great  offices  and  great  power,  found  a  couH'* 
terpoife  to  their  authority. 

Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
thefe  events  againfl  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  fhe  ftill 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  faw  herfelf  freed 
from  the  perils  attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with 
France,  and  from  the  pretenfions  of  fo  powerful  a  prince 
as  Francis  ;  but  fhe  confidered,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Engliih  catholics,  who  were  numerous,  and  who 
were  generally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Apiary's  title, 
would  now  adhere  to  that  princefs  with  more  zealous 
attachment,  when  they  faw,  that  her  fucceflion  no  lono^er 
endangered  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  ra- 
ther attended  with  the  advantage  of  effecting  an  entire 
union  w^th  Scotland.  She  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her 
ambafTador,  Throgmorton,  a  vigilant  and  able  minifter 
to  renew  his  applications  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to 
require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.     But 

thouoh 
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thou-^h  Mary  had  defifted,  after  her  hufband's  death,  from  c  hap. 

XXXVIII 

bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England,  fhe  ftill ._    _^.._   j 
declined  gratifying  Elizabeth  in  this  momentous  article;      '5^'« 
and  being  fvvayed  by  the  ambitious  fuggeftions  of  her  un- 
cles, fhe  refufed  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  her 
pretenfions. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  im- 
puted to  Mary  aH  the  mortifications,  which  (lie  had  met 
with  during  Francis's  life-tim.e,  took  care  to  retaliate  on 
her  by  like  injuries  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her 
abode  in  France  difagreeable,  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  her  native  country.  Lord  James,  v/ho  had  been 
fent  in  deputation  from  the  flates  to  invite  her  over,  fe- 
conded  thefe  intentions ;  and  fhe  applied  to  Elizabeth,  by 
D'Oifel,  for  a  fafe  condu6i:,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  be  obliged 
to  pafs  through  England'  :  But  fhe  received  for  anfwer, 
that,  till  fhe  had  given  fatisfadion,  by  ratifying  the  trea- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  fhe  cculd  cxpeCt  no  favour  from  a  per- 
fon,  whom  flie  had  fo  much  injured.  This  denial  excited 
her  indignation  j  and  fhe  made  no  fcruple  of  expreiling  her 
fentiments  to  Throgm.orton,  when  he  reiterated  his  appli- 
cations to  gratify  his  mlflrefs  in  a  demand,  v/hich  he  re- 
prefented  as  fo  reafonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of 
her  attendants,  flie  faid  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove, 
"  or  how  far  a  woman's  frailty  may  tranfport  me,  I  can- 
"  not  tell :  However,  I  am  refolved  not  to  have  fo  many 
''  witneiTes  of  m,y  infirmity  as  your  miflrefs  had  at  her 
''  audience  of  my  ambafTador  D'Oifel.  There  is  nothing 
''  difluibs  me  fo  much,  as  the  having  afked,  with  fo 
"  much  importunity,  a  favour  which  it  was  of  no  confe- 
"  quence  for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  re- 
*'  turn  to  my  own  country  without  her  leave  ;  as  I  came 
"  to  France,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  her  brother, 
?',  king  Edward  :  Neither  do  I  warU  friends  bpth  able  and 

?  GoQ'JalJ,  vol,  I,  p.  175, 
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C  H  A  P.cc  willing  to  condu(Sl:  me  home,  as  they  have  broueht  me 
*  ^  '^ ^^  hither;  though  I  was  defirous  rather  to  make  an  ex-- 
^»s6e..  ec  periment  of  your  miftrefs's  friendfhip  than  of  the  aflift- 
*'  ance  of  any  other  perfon.  I  have  often  heard  you  fay, 
*^  that  a  good  correfpondence  betvi^een  her  and  my- 
"  felf  Vi^ould  conduce  much  to  the  fecurity  and  happi- 
*^  nefs  of  both  our  kingdoms :  Were  fhe  w^ell  convinced 
**^  of  this  truth,  fhe  would  hardly  have  denied  me  fo 
«  fmall  a  requeft.  But,  perhaps,  fhe  bears  a  better  in- 
*^  clination  to  my  rebellious  fubjecls  than  to  me,  their 
'*■  fovereign,  her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  near  rela- 
^^  tion,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Be- 
•^  fides  her  friendfhip,  I  afk  nothing  at  her  hands  :  I 
"  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myfelf  in  the  affairs 
^  of  her  ftate :  Not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are 
"  now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents,  who  arc 
«'  no  friends  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment.  She  is  pleafed 
*^  to  upbraid  me  as  a  perfon  little  experienced  in  the 
"  world  :  I  freely  own  it;  but  age  will  cure  that  defefl. 
"  However,  I  am  already  old  enough  to  acquit  myfelf 
**^  honeftly  and  courteoully  to  my  friends  and  relations, 
"  and  to  encourage  no  reports  of  your  miftrefs,  which 
"  would  mifbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinfwoman.  I 
*^^  would  alfo  fay,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as 
*^  well  as  fhe,  and  not  altogether  friendlefs:  And,  per- 
"  haps,  I  have  as  great  a  foul  too;  (o  that  methinks  we 
^"^  fhould  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment  of  each  other, 
"  As  foon  as  I  have  confulted  the  fl-ates  of  my  kingdom, 
*^  I  fhall  be  ready  to  give  her  a  reafonable  anfwer  ;  and 
"  I  am  the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to 
^^  make  the  quicker  difpatch  in  this  affair.  But  fhe,  it 
"  feems,  intends  to  flop  my  journey;  fo  that  either  fhe 
*'  will  not  let  me  give  her  fatisfadlion,  or  is  refolved  not 
*'  to  be  fatisfied  ;  perhaps,  on  purpofe  to  keep  up  the 
*'  difagreement  between  us.  She  has  often  reproach- 
8  '  *'  e«l 
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«<  ed  me  with  my  beino-  younp; ;  and  I  muft  be  very  chap.  ; 

•             • /•                                                  XX  will  ' 

*'  young,  indeed,  and  as  ill  advifed,  to  treat  of  matters  ^ ^^ ^  ' 

<'  of  fuch  great  concern  and    importance,  without  the       i^Su 

*'  advice  of  my  parliament.     I  have  not  been  wanting  .     1 

*'  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her;  but  fhe  difbelieves  or 

*'  overlooks  them.     I  could  heartily  wifh,  that  I  were  as  ' 

*'  nearly  allied  to  her  in  afFedion  as  in  blood  :  For  that,  ' 

*'  indeed,  would  be  a  moft  valuable  alliance  ^"  ; 

Such   a  fpirited  reply,  notwithftanding  the  obliginn|  i 

terms  interfperfed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate 

friendfhip  between  thefe  rival  princefles,  or  cure  thofe 

mutual  jealoufies  which  had  already  taken  place.     Eliza-  | 

beth  equipped  a  fleet,  on  pretence  of  purfuing  pyrates,  j 

but  probably  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  queen  j 

of  Scots  in   her  return  homewards.     Mary  embarked  at  i^t^Aa?;  ' 

Calais;  and  pafTino-  the  Englifh  fleet  in  a  foo-,  arrived  ^,"""^ **^  i 

'  ,  ^  ^  o'  Mary  JO  i 

fafely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  dukeScothoJ, 
of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquefs  of  Elbeuf,  I 

together  with    the    marquefs   of  Damville,    and    other  ! 

French  courtiers.     This  change  of  abode  and  fituation  ' 

was  very  little  agreeable  to  that  princefs.     Befides  her  | 

natural  prepoflTefllons  in  favour  of  a  country  in  which  j 

fhe  had  been  educated   from   her  earlieft   infancy,  and  ' 

where  (he  had   borne  fo  high  a  rank,    flie  could    not  j 

forbear  both  regretting  the  fociety  of  that  people,  fo  cele- 
brated for  their  humane  difpofition,  and  their  refpediful 
attachment  to  their  fovereign,  and  refleding  on  the  dif- 
parity  of  the  fcene  which  lay  before  her.     It  is  faid,  that,  , 

after  fhe  was  embarked  at  Calais,  ihe  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coaft  of  France,  and  never  turned  them 
from  that  beloved  objedl,  till  darknefs  fell,  and  inter- 
cepted it  from  her  view.  She  then  ordered  a  couch  to  be 
fpread  for  her  in  the  open  air ;  and  charged  the  pilot, 
that,  if  in  the  morning  the  land  were  ftill  in  fight,  he 

5  Caballa,  p,  574,    Spotfvvood,  p,  17/. 

*  fbould 
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c  w  A  p.  (hould   awake  her,  and  afford  her  one  partino;  view  of" 
XXXVIII,  *  t) 

'  that  country,  in  which  all  her  affed^ions  were  centered. 

'S^»'  The  weather  proved  calm,  fo  that  the  fhip  made  little 
way  in  the  night-time  :  And  Mary  had  once  more  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  French  coaft.  She  fat  up  on 
her  couch,  and  ftill  looking  towards  the  land,  often  re- 
peated thefe  words  :  "  Farewell,  France,  farewell;  I 
*'  ihall  never  fee  thee  more  "."  The  firft  afpe6t,  how- 
ever, of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if  not 
to  her  pleafure  and  happinefs,  at  leaft  to  her  repofe  and 
fecurity,  than  fhe  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  No  fooner 
did  the  French  gallies  appear  off  Leith,  than  people  of 
all  ranks,  who  had  long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked 
towards  the  fhore,  with  an  earneft  impatience  to  behold 
and  receive  their  young  fovereign.  Some  were  led  by 
duty,  fome  by  intereft,  fome  by  curiofity ;  and  all  com- 
bined to  exprefs  their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  infinuate 
themfelves  into  her  confidence,  on  the  commencement  of 
her  adminiflration.  She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth 
year  ;  and  the  bloom  of  her  \outh  and  amiable  beauty  of 
her  pcrfon  were  farther  recommended  by  the  affability  of 
her  addrefs,  the  politenefs  of  her  manners,  and  the  elegance 
of  her  genius.  Well  accompliflied  in  all  the  fuperficial, 
but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  (he  afforded,  when  bet- 
ter known,  flill  more  prom.ifing  indications  of  her  cha- 
racter;  and  men  prognofticated  both  humanity  from  her 
foft  and  obliging  deportment,  and  penetration  from  her 
tafle  in  all  the  refined  arts  of  mufic,  eloquence,  and 
poetry  ^^'.  And  as  the  Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of 
the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  once  de» 
fpaired  ever  more  to  behold  among  them,  her  arrival 
feemed  to  give  univerfal  fatisfadlion  j  and  nothing  ap- 
peared about  the  court,  but  fymptoms  of  affedlion,  joy, 
and  feflivity. 

u  Keith,  p.  179.     Jebb,  vol.  il.  p.  4S3.  ^  Buchan,   lib.  xvii, 

c.  9.     Spotfwood,  p.  J78,  179.     Keith,  p.  180,     Thuan.  lib,  xxix,  c.  2. 
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The  firft  meafures,  which  Mary  embraced,  confirmed  c  h  a  p. 
all  the  prepofleffions  entertained  in  her  favour.     She  fol-  i^  -^_    'j 
lowed    the  advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oifel  and      'S^'* 
the  bifhop  of  Amiens,  as  well  as  her  uncles  ;  and  flie 
beftovved   her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed    party,    who    had  greateft    influence   over   the 
people,  and  who,  (he  found,  were  alone  able  to  fupport 
her  government.     Her  brother,  lord  James,  whom  flie 
foon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  au- 
thority;  and  after  him  Lidington,    fecretary  of  ftate,  a 
man  of  great  fagacity,  had  a  principal  fhare  in  her  confi- 
dence.    By  the  vigour  of  thefe  men's  meafures  {he  endea-  , 
voured  to  eftablifti  order  and  juflice  in  a  country,   divided 
by  public  fadions  and  private  feuds ;  and  that  fierce,  in- 
tractable people,  unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience, 
feemed,  for  a  time,  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and 
prudent  adminiflration. 

But  there  was  one  clrcumftance,  which  blafied  all 
thefe  promifing  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that 
general  favour,  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judi- 
^cious  deportment  gave  her  juft  reafon  to  expecSl-.  She 
was  ftill  a  papift;  and  though  fhe  publifhed,  foon  after 
her  arrival,  a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  one  to  fub- 
mit to  the  eflablifhed  religion,  the  preachers  and  their 
adherents  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted 
with  fo  great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  afide  their  jealou- 
fies  of  her  future  conduct.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
fhe  could  obtain  permiilion  for  faying  mafs  in  her  own. 
chapel ;  and  had  not  the  people  apprehended,  that,  if 
fhe  had  here  met  with  a  refufal,  fhe  would  inftantly  have 
returned  to  France,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted 
her  even  that  fmall  indulgence.  The  cry  was,  "  Shall 
*'  we  fufFer  that  idol  to  be  again  ere6led  within  the 
"  realm  ?"  It  was  afierted  in  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs 
was  more  terrible  than  ten  thoufand  armed  men  landed  to 

invade 
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CHAP,  invade  the  kingdom  ^ :  Lord  Lindefey,  and  the  gentle- 
^^J,"^  men  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  «  That  the  idolater  fliould  die 
1561.  the  death  ;"  fuch  was  their  expreffion.  One  that  carried 
tapers  for  the  ceremony  of  that  worfhip,  was  attacked 
and  infulted  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  lord 
James,  and  fome  popular  leaders,  had  not  interpofed,  the 
moft  dangerous  uproar  was  juftly  apprehended,  from  the 
ungoverned  fury  of  the  multitude''.  The  ufual  prayers 
in  the  churches  were  to  this  purpofe :  That  God  would 
turn  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  obftinate  againft  him 
and  his  truth  ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be  otherwife,  that  he 
would  ftrengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  ele6l,  ftout- 
ly  to  oppofe  the  rage  of  all  tyrants  ^,  Nay,  it  was  openly 
called  in  queftion,  whether  that  princefs,  being  an  ido- 
latrefs,  was  entitled  to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  mat- 
ters *  ? 

The  helplefs  queen  was  every  moment  expofed  to  con- 
tumely, which  fhe  bore  with  benignity  and  patience. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  fhe  dined  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  fix  years  of  age, 
Ihould  be  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fhould  prefent  her 
with  a  bible,  a  pfalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  caftle.  Left: 
Ihe  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  this  infult  on  her  as 
a  papift;  all  ttie  decorations  expreffed  the  burning  of 
Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  other  punifhments 
infli6led  by  God  upon  idolatry  ^.  The  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  had  the  afTurance,  from  their  own  authority, 
to  iflue  a  proclamation  banifhing  from  their  diftri6t,  "  all 
*'  the  wicked  rabble  of  antichrift,  the  pope,  fuch  as 
"  priefts,  monks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  for- 
*'  nicators  «=."  And  becaufe  the  privy-council  fufpended 
the  magiftrates  for  their  infolence,  the  pafiionate  hifto- 

X  Knox,  p.  287.  y  Ibid.  p.  284,  285,  287.     Spotfwood,  p.  179. 

*  Keith,  p.  179.  ^  Ibid,  p,  zcj,  b  Ibid.  p.  189, 

c  Ibid,  p.  192. 
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irians*'  of  that  ao-e  have  Inferred,  that  the  queen  was  en-  chap. 

XXXVIII, 
gaged,  by  afympathy  of  manners,  to  take  adulterers  and  ._     ^      j 

foi"nicators  under  her  protection.     It  appears  probable,      *56i» 
that  the  magiftrates  were  afterwards  reinftated  in  their 
office,  and  that  their  proclannation  was  confirmed^. 

But  all  the  infolence  of  the  people  was  inconfiderable 
in  comparifon  of  that  which  was  exercifed  by  the  clergy 
and  the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to 
her  face,  this  amiable  princefs.  The  aflembly  of  the 
church  framed  an  addrefs,  in  which,  after  telling  her,  that 
hermafs  was  a  baftard  fervice  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
impiety,  and  the  fource  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in 
the  realm;  they  exprefled  their  hopes,  that  fhe  would, 
ere  this  time,  have  preferred  truth  to  her  own  precon- 
ceived opinion^  and  have  renounced  her  religion,  which, 
they  afTured  her,  was  nothing  but  abomination  and  vanity. 
They  faid,  that  the  prefent  abufes  of  government  were  Co 
enormous,  that,  if  a  fpeedy  remedy  were  not  provided, 
God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger  to  ftrike  the  head  and 
the  tail,  the  difobedient  prince  and  fmful  people.  They 
required,  that  fevere  punifliment  {hould  be  Infli(n:ed  on 
adulterers  and  fornicators.  And  they  concluded  with 
demanding  for  themfelves  fome  addition  both  of  power 
and  property  ^, 

The  ringleader  in  all  thefe  infults  on  majefty  was  John 
Knox;  who  poflefTed  an  uncontrouled  authority  in  the 
church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
who  triumphed  in  the  contumelious  ufage  of  his  fove- 
reign.  His  ufual  appellation  for  the  queen  was  Jezabel ; 
.and  though  fhe  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  gracious  con- 
defcenfion,  to  v/in  his  favour,  all  her  infinuatlons  could 
gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She  promifed  him 
accefs  to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it;  and  (he  even 

d  Knox,  p.  29a,     Buchan.  lib,  xvii.  c.  20,     Haynes,  toI,  i.  p.  3721 
•  Keith,  p.  aoa,  ^  Knox,  p.  311,  312, 
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CHAP  defircd  him.  If  he  found  her  blameable  in  any  thing,  to 

VVYVIII  . 

,_  L reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in 

'S^-'  the  pulpit  before  the  whole  people :  But  he  plainly  told 
her,  that  he  had  a  public  miniflry  entrufled  to  him;  that 
if  (he  would  come  to  church,  fhe  fhould  there  hear  the 
gofpel  of  truth;  and  that  it  was  not  his  bufmefs  to  apply 
to  every  individual,  nor  had  he  leifure  for  that  occupa- 
tion'. The  political  principles  of  the  man,  which  he 
communicated  to  his  brethren,  were  as  full  of  fedition  as 
his  theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry.  Though  he 
once  condefcended  {o  far  as  to  tell  the  queen,  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero*";  he  remained  not  Jong  in  this  dutiful  ftrain»  He 
faid  to  her,  that  "  Samuel  feared  not  to  flay  Agag,  the 
*'  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  king  Saul  had 
*'  faved  :  Neither  fpared  Elias  JezabeKs  falfe  prophets, 
"  and  Baal's  priefts,  though  King  Ahab  was  prefent. 
"  Phineas,'*  added  he,  "  was  no  magiftrate;  yet  feared 
*'  he  not  to  ftrike  Cofbie  and  Zimri  in  the  very  a£b 
"  of  filthy  fornication.  And  fo.  Madam,  your  grace 
*^  may  fee,  that  others  than  chief  magiftrates  may  law- 
**  fully  infliiSl  punifhment  on  fuch  crimes  as  are  con- 
*'  demned  by  the  law  of  God  '/*  Knox  had  formerly, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  written  a  book 
againft  female  fucceffion  to  the  crown  :  The  title  of  it 
is,  The  jirjl  hlojl  of  the  trumpet  agmnjl  the  mon/irous  regi* 
men  of  women.  He  was  too  proud  either  to  recant  the 
tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them  ;  and 
his  conduct  fliewed,  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
loyalty  due  to  any  of  the  female  fex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanour  of 
thefe  men,  filled  with  bitternefs  and  forrow.  This  ruftic 
apoftle  fcruples  not,  in  his  hiftory,  to  inform  us,  that  he 
once  treated  her  with  fuch  feverity,  that  (he  loft  all  com- 

%  Knox,  p.  3i».  ^  Ibid,  p,  a88.  i  Ibid.  p.  316. 
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tnand  of  temper,  and  dilTolved  in  tears  before  him  :  Yct^  hap. 
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fo  far  from  bemg  moved  with  youth,  and   beauty,  sna ^, > 


royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  condition,  he  perfevcrcd  la  '5^^- 
his  infolent  reproofs  ;  and  when  he  relates  this  incident, 
he  difcovers  a  vifible  pride  and  fatisfaciiion  in  his  own 
conduit  •'.  The  pulpits  had  become  mere  fcenes  of  rail- 
ing againft  the  vices  of  the  court;  among  which  were 
always  noted  as  the  principal,  feafting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  and  whoredom,  their  necellary  attendant'.  Some 
ornaments,  which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon 
their  petticoats,  excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the 
preachers;  and  they  aflirmed,  that  fuch  vanity  would  pro- 
roke  God*s  vengeance,  not  only  againd  thefe  foolifh  wo- 
men, but  againft  the  v/hole  realm  ". 

Mary,  whofe  age,  condition,  and  education  invited 
her  to  liberty  and  cheerfulnefs,  was  curbed  in  all  amufe- 
ments,  by  the  abfurd  feverity  of  thefe  rcformicrs ;  and 
(he  found  every  moment  reafon  to  regret  her  leaving  that 
country,  from  whofe  manners  (he  had  in  her  early  youth 
received  the  firft  imprefTions ".  Her  two  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  grand  prior,  with  the  other 
French  nobility,  foon  took  leave  of  her:  The  marquis 
of  Elbeuf  remained  fom.e  time  lon2:er:  but  after  his  de- 
parture,  (he  was  left  to  the  fociety  of  her  own  fubje6ls; 
men  unacquainted  with  the  picafures  of  converfation^ 
ignorant  of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their 
ufual  rufticity,  by  a  difmal  fanaticifm,  which  rendered 
them  incapable  of  all  humanity  or  improvement.  Though 
Mary  had  made  no  attempt  to  reflorc  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, her  popery  was  a  fufficient  crime:  Though  her  be- 
haviour was  hitherto  irreproachable,  and  her  manners 
fweet  and  engaging,  her  gaiety  and  eafe  were  interpreted 
as  figns  of  diflblute  vanity.     And  to  the  harfh  and  pre- 

k  Knox,  p.  332,  333,  .1  Ibid,  p.  321,  m  Ibid,  p,  330. 
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CHAP,  pi'ofterous  ufage,  which  this  princefs  met  with,  may,  iti 

K ^^ .'  part,   be  afcribed  thofe  errors  of  her  fubfequent  conduiS, 

15^'*     which  fetmed  (o  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor  of 
her  character. 

Thei^e  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before 
his  departure,  an  adventure,  which,  though  frivolous, 
mi^ht  enable  him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  me- 
Jancholy  idea  of  her  fituation.  This  nobleman,  with 
the  earl  of  Bothwel,  and  fotme  other  young  courtiers, 
had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch,  to  pay  a  vifitto  a  wo- 
man called  Alifon  Graig,  who  was  known  to  be  liberal 
of  her  favours;  and  becaufe  they  were  denied  admittance^ 
they  broke  the  windows,  thruft  open  the  door,  and  com- 
mitted fome  diforders,  in  fearching  for  the  damfel.  It 
happened,  that  the  aflembly  of  the  church  was  fitting  at 
that  time,  and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under 
their  cognizance.  In  conjunflion  with  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  they  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  which 
was  introduced  With  this  awful  prelude.  "  To  the  queen's 
*'  majefty,  and  to  her  fecret  and  great  council,  her 
*'  grace's  faithful  and  obedient  fubje<Sts,  the  profeflbrs  of 
*^'  Chrift  Jcfus's  holy  evangil,  wiih  the  fpirit  of  righte- 
**  ous  judgment."  The  tenor  of  the  petition  was,  that 
the  fear  of  God,  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  grace, 
and  the  terrible  threatenings,  denounced  by  God  againft 
every  city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  fevere  punifh- 
ment  of  fuch  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  God  againft  the  whole  realm  :  That  the  ini- 
quity, of  which  they  complained,  was  fo  heinous  and 
fo  horrible,  that  they  fhould  efteem  themfelves  accom- 
plices in  it,  if  they  had  been  engaged  by  v/orldly  fear^  or 
fervilc  complaifance,  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence,  or  bury 
it  in  oblivion  :  That  as  they  owed  her  grace  obedience 
in  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  fo  were  they  entitled  to 

require 
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reauireof  her,  in  return,  the  ftiarp  and  condign  punl(h-f  hap. 
ment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might  ^ 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom  :  'S^i. 
And  that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  afide 
all  private  affections  towards  the  actors  is  fo  heinous  a 
crime,  and  fo  enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay 
bring  them  to  a  trial,  and  inflicSl  the  fevered  penalties  upon 
them.  The  queen  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this  per- 
emptory addrefs;  but  becaufe  fhe  probably  thought,  that 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited  not  fuch  fe- 
vere  reprehenfion,  fhe  only  replied,  that  her  uncle  was  a 
ftranger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  company : 
But  (he  would  put  fuch  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
that  her  fubje6ls  fhould  henceforth  have  no  reafon  to 
complain.  Her  palling  over  this  incident  fo  {lightly  was 
the  fource  of  great  difcontent,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  moft  profligate  manners  °.  It  is  not  to 
be  omitted,  that  Alifon  Craig,  the  caufe  of  all  the  up- 
roar, was  known  to  entertain  a  commerce  with  the 
earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  for 
the  reformation,  was,  without  fcruplc,  indulged  in  that 
enormity  P. 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the 
(queen's  chapel  during  her  abfence,  and  committed  out- 
rages; for  which  two  of  them  were  inditSted,  and  it  was 
intended  to  brin^  them  to  a  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular 
letters  to  the  moft  confiderable  zealots  of  the  party,  and 
charged  them  to  appear  in  town,  and  protect  their  bre- 
thren. The  lf)o]y  facraments,  he  there  faid,  are  abufed  by 
profane  papifts;  the  mafs  has  been  faid;  and  in  wor- 
Clipping  that  idol,  the  pricfts  have  omitted  no  ceremony, 
not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accurfed  water,  that  had 
pver  been  pradifed  in  the  time  of  the  greatefl  blindnefs. 
Thefe  violent  meafures  for   oppofing  juftice  were  little 

e  Knox,  p.  30a,  303,  304,     Keith,  p.  509.  P  Kn©x.     Ibid. 
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vv^.^r^'^°^^   °^  rebellion;    and    Knox    was   fummoned    before 

V ^, I  the  council  to  anfwer  for  his  ofFence.     The  courage  of 

»i6/.  the  man  was  equal  to  his  infolence.  He  fcrupled  not 
to  tell  the  queen,  that  the  pcililent  pa-aft?,  who  had 
inflamed  her  againft  thefe  holy  men,  were  tie  fons  of 
the  devil;  and  muft  therefore  obey  the  Qire6):Ions  of  their 
father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manflayer  from  the 
beginning.  The  ir.atter  ended  with  the  full  acquittal 
of  Knox 'J.  Randolf,  the  Englifh  ambafiador  in  Scot- 
land, had  reafon  to  write  to  Cecil,  fpeaking  of  the 
Scottifli  nation:  "  I  think  marvcloully  of  the  wifdom 
'^  of  God,  that  gave  this  unruly,  inconflant,  and 
*'  cumberfome  people  no  more  pov/er  norfubftance:  for 
^'^  thev  would  otherwife  run  wild  ^" 

We  have  related  thefe  incidents  at  greater  length,  than 
the  neceflity  of  our  fubje6l  may  feem  to  require:  But 
even  trivial  circumftances,  which  fhow  the  manners  of 
the  age,  are  often  more  in{lru6live,  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing, than  the  e;reat  tranfaclions  of  wars  and  negociations, 
which  are  nearly  flmilar  in  all  periods  and  in  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had,  at  that  time, 
a  very  natural  reafon  for  their  ill-humour,  namely,  the 
poverty  or  rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
The  nobilitv  and  2:entrv  had  at  firft  laid  their  hands  on 
Till  the  property  of  the  regular  clergy,  without  making 
any  provifion  for  the  friars  and  nuns,  whom  they  turned 
put  of  their  pofTcffions*  The  fccular  clergy  of  the  ca- 
tholic communion,  though  they  loft  all  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdiclion,  fall  held  fome  cf  the  temporalities  of  their  be- 
nefices; and  either  became  laymen  themfelves,  and  con- 
verted them  into  private  property,  or  made  conveyance 
q(  them  at  low  prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched 
themfelves  by    the   plunder   of  the   church.     The   pew 

q  Kiiox,  p.  336,  341.  ''  Keith,  p.  202. 
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teachers  had  hitherto  fubfifled  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  chap. 

.      XXXVllI, 
oblations   of  the   faithful  ;  and   in   a   poor   country,  di-  , ^ ^ 

vided  in  religious  fentiments,  this  ellablifhment  was  i5^»' 
regarded  as  very  fcanty  and  very  precarious.  Repeated 
applications  were  made  for  a  legal  fettlement  to  the 
preachers;  and  though  almoft  every  thing  in  the  king- 
dom was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  their  requeft  was  at  laft  complied  with. 
The  fanatical  fpirit  which  they  indulged,  and  their  in- 
duftry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Rom-ifli  communion,  which  placed  fuch  merit  in  enrich- 
ing the  clergy,  proved  now  a  very  fenfible  obftacle  to 
their  acquifitions.  The  convention,  however,  pafled  a 
vote^,  by  which  they  divided  all  the  ecclefiaflical  bene- 
fices into  twenty- one  fhares :  They  afligned  fourteen  to 
the  ancient  polTeffors  :  Of  the  remaining  feven  they 
granted  three  to  the  crown  5  and  if  that  were  found  to 
anfvver  the  public  cxpences,  they  beftowed  the  overplus 
on  the  reformed  minifters.  The  queen  was  empowered 
to  levy  all  the  fevcn ;  and  it  was  ordained,  thatfhefhould 
afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  fhould  be  judged  to 
fuffice  for  their  maintenance,  The  neceilities  of  the 
crown,  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  and  th^  fmall  af- 
fe<5tion  which  Mary  bore  to  the  proteftant  ecc'efiaftics, 
rendered  their  revenues  contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain  ; 
and  the  preachers,  finJino:  that  they  could  not  rival  the 
gentry,  or  even  the  middling  rank  of  men,  in  opulence 
and  plenty,  were  neceffitated  to  betake  themfelves  toother 
expedients  for  fupporting  their  authority.  They  afredled 
a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morofe  manners,  a  vulgar  and 
familiar,  yet  myft^rious  cant ;  and  though  the  libe- 
rality of  fubfequent  princes  put  them  afterwards  on  a 
belter  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  cor* 

s  Knox,  p.  196.     Keith,  p.  jio, 
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CHAP,  rented  in  fome  decree  thofe  bad  habits  ;  it  muft  be  con- 

XXXVllI. 

^_  r^  ■  J  fcfled,  that,    while  many  other  advantages  attend  pref- 
J561.      byterian    government,    thefe    inconveniencies    are    not 
eafily   feparated   from    the   genius   of    that  ecclefiaftical 
polity. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  deftitute  of  all  force,  pofleffing 
a  narrow  revenue,  furrounded  with  a  fadlous  turbulent 
nobility,  a  bigotted  people,  and  infoknt  ecclefiaftics,  foon 
found,  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquil- 
lity was  to  preferve  a  good  correfpondence  with  ^  Eliza- 
beth, who,  by  former  connexions  and  fervices,  had  ac- 
'    quired  fuch  authority  over  all  thefc  ranks  of  men.     Soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,    fecretary  Lidington  was 
feiit  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the 
^     queen,  and  exprefs  her  defire  of  friendfhip  and  a  good 
correfpondence ;  and  he  received  a  commiflion  from  her, 
as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  demand,  as 
a  means  of  cementing  this  friendfhip,  that  Mary  fhould, 
by  a£t  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation   (for  the  differ- 
ence between  thefe  fecurities  was  not  then  deemed  very 
confiderable)  be  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown.     No 
requeft  could  be  more  unreafcnable,  or  made  at  a  more 
improper  juncture.     The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had 
once  difcovered  her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  fuccef- 
fion,  but  had  openly,  without  ceremony  or  referve,  af- 
^  fumed  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  and  had  pretended 

a  fuperior  right  to  her  throne  and  kingdom :  That 
though  her  ambafiadors,  and  thofe  of  her  hufband,  the 
French  king,  had  figned  a  treaty,  in  which  they  re- 
nounced that  claim,  and  promifed  fatisfa61:ion  for  {o 
great  an  indignity,  fhe  was  fo  intoxicated  with  this  ima- 
ginary right,  that  (he  had  rejected  the  moft  earneil  foli* 
citations,   and  even,  as  fome  endeavoured   to   perfuad* 

t  J'ebb,  vol,  ii.  p,  456, 
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her,  had  incurred  fome  dang-er  in  croflino;  the   feas.  ra-  c  H  a  p. 

jher  than  ratify  that  equitable  treaty  :  That  her  partizans  .  ^    j 

every  where  had  ftill  the  aflurance  to  infift  on  her  title,  1561. 
and  had  prefumed  to  talk  of  her  own  birth  as  illegi- 
timate: That  while  affairs  were  on  this  footing; 
while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  fo  far  from  being 
openly  renounced,  was  only  fufpended  till  a  more  fa-, 
vourable  opportunity,  it  would  in  her  be  the  moft  egre- 
gious imprudence  to  fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to 
her  crown,  by  declaring  her  the  fuccefTor:  That  no  ex- 
pedient could  be  worfe  imagined  for  cementing  friendfhip 
than  fuch  a  declaration ;  and  kings  were  often  found  to 
bear  no  good  will  to  their  fucceflbrs,  even  though  their 
own  children ;  much  more  when  the  connexion  was  lefs 
intimate,  and  when  fuch  caufe  of  difguft  and  jealoufy 
had  alrea,dy  been  given,  and  indeed  was  ftill  continued, 
on  the  part  of  Mary :  That  though  fhe  was  willing, 
from  the  amity  which  {he  bore  her  kinfvvoman,  to  afcribe 
her  former  pretenfions  to  the  advice  of  others,  by  whofe 
dire6lion  fhe  was  then  governed ;  her  prefent  refufal  to 
relinquifh  them  could  proceed  only  from  her  own  prepof- 
felTions,  and  was  a  proof  that  (he  ftill  harboured  fome 
dangerous  deftgns  againft  her  :  That  it  was  the  nature  of 
all  men  to  be  difgufted  with  the  prefent,  to  entertain 
flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their  fervices  ill 
rewarded,  to  expert  a.  better  recompence  from  the  fuc- 
cefTor ;  and  fhe  fhould  efteem  herfelf  fcarcely  half  a  fove- 
reign  over  the  Englifh,  if  they  faw  her  declare  her  heir, 
and  arm  her  rival  with  authority  againft  her  own  repofe 
and  fafety  :  That  fhe  knew  the  inconftant  nature  of  the 
people;  fhe  was  acquainted  with  the  prefent  diviftons  in 
religion ;  fhe  was  not  ignorant,  that  the  fame  party, 
which  e:^e6led  greater  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
did  alfo  imagine,  that  the  title  of  that  princefs  was  fu- 

perior 
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CHAP,  perior  to  her  own  :  That  for  her  part,  whatever  claims 

XXXVIII, 

*-       ^       I  were  advanced^  fhe  was  determined  to  live  and  die  queen 

1561.  of  England  ;  and  after  her  death,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
others  to  examine  who  had  the  beft  pretenfions,  either  by 
the  laws  or  by  right  of  blood,  to  the  fucceflion  :  That 
fhe  hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  S.ots  would  then  be 
found  folid  ;  and  confidering  the  injury,  whieh  (he  herfelf 
had  received,  it  was  fufficient  indulgence,  if  fhe  pro- 
mifed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  do  nothitg  which  might,  in 
any  refpe6i,  weaken  or  invalidate  it :  And  that  Mary,  if 
her  title  were  really  preferable,  a  point,  which,  for  her 
own  part,  fhe  had  never  enquired  into,  pofl'efTed  all  ad- 
vantages above  her  rivals  ;  who,  deftituie  both  of  prefent 
power,  and  of  all  fupport  by  friends,  would  only  expofe 
themfelves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any  weak,  or 
even  doubtful  pretenfions'^. 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  fo  prudent  and  judi- 
cious, that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing 
from  them  :  But  that  fhe  might  put  the  matter  to  a  fuller 
proof,  fhe  offered  to  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fufpicion  cf  their  excluding 
Mary's  right  of  fucceilion  ^  ;  and  in  this  form,  fhe  again 
required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty.  Matters  at  laft  came 
to  this  iflue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  of- 
ferred  to  renounce  all  prefent  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  provided  hlizabeth  would  agree  to  declare  her 
the  fucceffor  ^.  But  fuch  was  the  jealous  character  of 
this  latter  princefp,  that  (he  never  would  confent  to 
ilrengthen  the  intered  and  authority  of  any  claimant,  by 
fixina:  the  fucceflion  :  much  lefs  would  fhe  make  this 
conceflion  in  favour  of  a  rival  queen,  who  pofTefTcd  fuch 
plaufibJe  pretenfions  for  the  prefent,  and  who,  though 

«  Buchanan,    lib.  xvii.     c.  14 — 17.       Camden,    p.   3S5.        Spolfwood^ 
p.  180,  iSi.  w  Ibid,  p,  i8i,  *  Kaynes,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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fhe  might  verbally  renounce  them,  could  eafily  refumc  chap. 

'  XXXVHI 

her  claim  on   the   firft  opportunity.      Mary's  propofal,  v ^ 'j 

however,  bore  fo  fpecious  an  appearance  of  equity  and  'S^'* 
juftice,  that  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that  reafon  vrould,  by 
fuperficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to  lie  entirely  on  that  fide^ 
made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter  j  and  though  farther 
concfcflions  were  never  made  by  either  princefs,  they  put 
on  all  the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
friendfhip  with  each  other. 

The  queen  obfervcd,  that,  even  without  her  interpo- Wifego- 
fition,  Mary  was  fuificiently  deprefled  by  the  mutinous  Elizabeth. 
fpirit  of  her  own  fubjccSts ;  and  inftead  of  giving  Scot- 
land, for  the  prefent,  any  inquietude  or  difturbance, 
(he  employed  herfelf,  more  ufefully  and  laudably,  in  re- 
gulating the  affairs  of  herov/n  kingdom,  and  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  her  people.  She  made  fome  progrefs  in 
paying  thofe  great  debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown ;  flie 
regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been  much  debafed  by  her 
predeceflbrs ;  fhe  furniflied  her  arfenals  with  great  quan- 
tities of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places ;  engaged 
her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this 
particular  j  iiitroduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  ma- 
king gun-powder  and  brafs  cannon;  fortified  her  fron- 
tiers on  the  fide  of  Scotland  ;  made  frequent  reviews  of 
the  militia;  encouraged  agriculture  by  allowing  a  free 
exportation  of  corn  ;  promoted  trade  and  navigation ; 
and  fo  much  encreafed  thefhipping  of  her  kingdom,  both 
by  building  vefiels  of  force  herfelf,  and  fuggefting  like 
undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  fhe  was  jullly  ftiled 
the  refiorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the  northern 
feas  '.  The  natural  frugality  of  her  temper,  fo  far  from 
incapacitating  her  from  thefegreatenterprizes,  only  enabled 
her  to  execute  them  with  greater  certainty  and  fuccefs ; 
and  all  the  world   fav/  in  her  condu(ft  the  happy  efFei^s 

y  Camde-T,  p,  3S8.  Strype,  voX  i.  p.  230,  336,  ■337, 
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?^ J^w-^*  ^^  ^  vigorous  perfeverance  injudicious  and  well  concerted 

^ —  ^        proje£ls, 

*56i.         It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  fo  great  a  princefs,  who 
enjoyed  fuch  fingular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive 
propofals  of  marriage  from  every  one,  that  had  any  like- 
Jihopd  of  fucceeding;  and   though  (lie  had   made  fome 
public  declarations  in  favour  of  a  fingle   life,    few  be- 
lieved, that  fhe  would  perfevere  for  ever  in   that  refolu- 
tion.     The  archduke  Charles,  fecond  fon  of  the  empe- 
ror %  as  well  as  Cafimir,  fon  of  the  eledor  Palatine, 
made  applications  to  her ;  and  as  this  latter  prince  pro- 
fefTed  the  reformed  religion,  he  thought  himfelf,  on  that 
account,    better   entitled    to    fucceed    in    his    addrefles. 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph,  duke  pf  Holftein, 
were  encouraged   by  the  fame  views  to  become  fuitors  : 
And  the  earl  of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
was,  by  the  ftatcs  of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her 
as  a  fuitable  marriage.     Even  fome  of  her  own  fubje£ts, 
though  thev  did  not  openly  declare  their  pretenfions,  en- 
tertained  hopes  of  fuccefs.       The  earl   of  Arundel,    a 
perfon  declining  in  years,  but  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  as   well   as  pofTefled  of  great  riches, 
flattered  himfelf  with  this  profpecl ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering,  a  man  much  efteemed  fpr  his  perfonaj 
merit.     But  the  perfon  moft  likely   to  fucceed,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities, 
joined  to  addrefs  and   flattery,  had  become,  in  a  man- 
ner, her  declared  favourite,  and  had   great  influence  in 
all   her  counfels.     The  lefs  worthy  he  appeared  of  this 
diftin£tion,  the  more  was  his  great  favour  afcribed  to 
fome   violent   affe<Sion,    which    could    thus  feduce   the 
judgment  of  this   penetrating  princefs ;  and  men  long 

»  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  233, 

expelled, 
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rxne(Sled,  that  he  would  obtain   the   preference  above  fo  ^  ^-^  a  p. 

many   princes  and   monarchs.     But  the  queen   gave  all ._! ^^ I^ 

thefe  fuitors  a  gentle  refufiil,  which  ftill  encouraged  their  »i6i. 
purfuit;  and  (he  thought,  that  (lie  (hould  the  better  at- 
tach them  to  her  interefts,  if  they  were  ftill  allowed  to 
entertain  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  their  pretenfions.  It  is 
alfo  probable,  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  from 
a  mixture  of  female  coquetry ;  and  that,  though  fhc 
was  determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  fhare  her 
power  with  any  man,  fhe  was  not  difpleafed  with  the 
courtfhip,  felicitation,  and  profeflions  of  love,  which  the 
defire  of  acquiring  ^o  valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from 
all  quarters. 

What  is  moft  fingular  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Elizabeth,  is,  that,  though  fhe  determined  never  to 
have  any  heir  of  her  own  body,  flie  was  not  only  very  averfe 
to  fix  any  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  >  but  feems  alfo  to  have 
refolved,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one,  who 
had  pretenfions  to  the  fucceflion,  fhould  ever  have  any 
heirs  or  fuccefTors.  If  the  exclufion  given  by  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  poderity  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  on  the  houfe  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the  lady  Catharine 
Gray,  younger  fifter  to  the  lady  Jane,  was  now  the  heir 
of  that  family.  This  lady  had  been  married  to  lord  Her- 
bert, fon  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  j  but  having  been  di- 
vorced from  that  nobleman,  fhc  had  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  fon  of  the  protedlor ;  and 
her  hufbandj  foon  after  confummation,  travelled  into 
France.  In  a  little  time  flie  appeared  to  be  pregnant, 
which  fo  enrajied  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  threw  her  into  the 
Tower,  and  fummoned  Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  mifdemeanor.  He  made  no  fcruple  of  ac- 
knowledging the  marriage,  w^hich,  though  concluded 
without  the  queen's  confent,  was  entirely  fuitable  to  both 
6  parties ; 
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CHAP,  parties  ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was  alfo  committed  to 

V t  ^^^  Tower.     Elizabeth's  feverity  flopped  not  here  :   She 

J561.  ifiued  a  commiflion  to  enquire  into  the  matter;  and  as 
Hertford  could  not,  within  the  time  limited,  prove  the 
nuptials  by  witnelTes,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his 
con  fort  was  declared  unlawful,  and  their  pofterity  ille- 
gitimate. They  were  dill  detained  in  cuHody ;  but  by 
bribing  their  keepers,  they  found  means  to  have  farther 
intercourfe ;  and  another  child  appeared  to  be  the  fruit  of 
their  commerce.  This  was  a  frefh  fource  of  vexation  to 
the  queen  ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen  thoufmd  pounds 
be  fet  on  Hertford  by  the  ilar-chamber,  and  ordered  his 
confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  ri^id  and  fevere.  He 
lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death  of  his 
wife,  by  fieeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him  his 
liberty  ^  This  extreme  feverity  mud  be  accounted  for, 
cither  by  the  unrelenting  jealoufy  of  the  queen,  who  v/as 
afraid  left  a  pretender  to  the  fucceflion  fhould  acquire 
credit  by  having  ifiue ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with 
all  her  great  qualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  cha- 
ra6ler,  and  which  led  her  to  envy  in  others  thofe  natural 
plealures  of  love  and  pofterity,  of  which  her  own  ambi- 
tion and  defire  of  dominion  made  her  renounce  all  pro- 
fpedt  for  herfelf. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  fome  other  events 
in  the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more 
laudable.  Artiiur  Pole,  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the 
late  cardinal,  and  dcfcended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
together  vv'ith  Anthony  Fortefcue,  v»'ho  had  married  a 
fifter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  fome  other  perfons,  were 
brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into 
France,  with  a  view  of  foliciting  fuccours  from  the  duke 
of  Guife,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  pro- 
claiming I^.'Iary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole  duke 

»  Havne?,  vol.  i,  p.  369,  -jy?,  396,  Camder);  p:  3?t>.  Heylin,  p.  154. 
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of  Clarence.     They  confefled  the  indidment,  but  aflert-  CHAP, 

XXXVIli* 
cd,  that  they  never  meant  to  execute  thefe  proje6ls  during  . ,, » 

the  queen's  life-time:  They  had  only  deemed  fuch  pre-  ^5^»» 
cautions  requifite  in  cafe  of  her  demife,  which,  fome  pre- 
tenders to  judicial  aftrology  had  afllired  them,  they  might 
with  certainty  look  for  before  the  year  expired.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  jury  ;  but  received  a  pardon  from 
the  queen's  clemency  ^. 

^  Strype,  vol.  i.  p    353.     Heylin,  p.  134, 
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State  of  Europe Civil  wars  of  France  — • 

Havre  de  Grace  put  inpojfeffion  of  the  Englifh         ■ 

/I  parliament Havre  loji Affairs  of  Scot" 

land— — The  queen  of  Scots  marries  the  earl  of 

Darnley Confederacy   againfi   the  proteflants 

* Murder   of  Rizzio -A  parliament 

Murder  of  Darnley ^.een  of  Scots   marries 

Bothwel InfurreBicn  in  Scotland Impri- 

fonment  of  Mary Mary  flies  into  England • 

'    Conferences  at  I^ork  and  Hampton  Court, 

C  HA  p.    y*    FTER  the  commencement  of  the  religious  wars 

\ .' 1/  1  Jl   in  France,  which  rendered   that  flourifhino;  kin<r- 

»56z.     dom,  during  the  courfe   of  near  forty  years,  a  fcene  of 

State  of  ^     ^         n      •  •       ^  •       t-> 

£uro;e.  horror  and  aevaitation,  the  great  rival  powers  in  Europe 
v/ere  Spain  and  England  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an 
p^nimofity,  iirft  political,  then  perfonal,  broke  out  between 
the  fovereigns  of  thefe  countries. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain^  though  he  reached  not  any  en- 
larged views  of  ])o]icy5  was  endowed  with  great  induflry 
and  fagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprizes,  an 
unufual  forcii^ht  in  all  his  meafures;  and  as  he  was  ever 
cool  and  fecmingly  unmoved  by  paffion,  and  poiTefied 
neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  war,  both  his  fubje£ts 
and  his  neighbours  had  reafon  to  expedl  juftice,  happinefs, 
and  tranquillity,  from  his  adminiftration.  But  prejudices 
had  on  him  as  pernicious  cfFe£ls  as  ever  paflion  had  on 
any  other  monarch  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  tyran- 
ny, by  which  he  was  actuated,  with  the  fraudulent  max- 
ims 
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ims  which  governed  his  counfels,  excited  the  mod  vio-  ^  ^\/^  P. 
Jcnt  agitation  among  his  ov/n  people,  engaged  him   in 
a6ls  of  the  moft  enormous  cruelty,  and  threw  all  Europe      156: 
into  combufti'on. 

After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Cateau-Cam- 
brefis,  and  had  remained  fome  time  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  order  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that  country,  he  embarked 
for  Spain ;  and  as  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their 
refpeflful  obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more 
agreeable  to  his  humour,  than  the  homely  familiar  m.an- 
ners,  and  the  pertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it 
was  expe6led,  that  he  would  for  the  future  refide  alto- 
gether at  Madrid,  and  would  govern  all  his  extenfive 
dominions  by  Spanifh  miniflers  and  Spanifh  counfels. 
Having  met  with  a  violent  temped  on  his  voyage,  he  no 
fooner  arrived  in  harbour,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees;  and 
after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  vowed,  that 
his  life,  which  was  thus  providentially  faved,  fhould  thence- 
forth be  entirely  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  herefy*^. 
His  fubfequent  conduct  correfponded  to  thefe  profeffions. 
Finding  that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain, 
he  let  loofe  the  rage  of  perfecution  againft  all  who  pro- 
fefled  them,  or  were  fufpe6led  of  adhering  to  them;  and 
by  his  violence  he  gave  new  edge,  even  to  the  ufual  cru- 
elty of  priefts  and  inquifitors.  He  threw  into  prifon 
Condantine  Ponce,  v/ho  had  been. con fefibr  to  his  father, 
the  emperor  Charles;  who  had  attended  him  during  his 
retreat;  and  in  whofe  arms  that  great  monarch  had  ter- 
minated his  life:  And  after  this  ecclefiadic  died  in  con- 
finement, he  dill  ordered  him  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
for  herefy,  and  his  datue  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
He  even  deliberated,  whether  he  fliould  not  exercife  like 
feverity  againd  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  fuf- 
pe6led,  during  his  later  years,  to  have  indulged  a  pro- 

<  Thuanus,  lib,  xxiii,  cap.  14* 

Vol,  V,  F  penfity 
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^vvv^^v^'  P^^'^i^y  towards  the  Lutheran  principles :  In  his  unrelent- 

XXXIX. 

i_  -^-  _'  ing  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  fpared  neither  age,  fex,  nor 
'5^2.  condition:  He  was  prefent,  with  an  inflexible  counte- 
nance, at  the  moft  barbarous  executions:  He  ifTued  rigo- 
rous orders,  for  the  profecution  of  heretics,  in  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low  Countries  :  And  having 
founded  his  determined  tyranny  on  maxims  of  civil  po- 
licy, as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion,  he  made  it  ap. 
parent  to  all  his  fubjeds,  that  there  was  no  method,  ex- 
cept the  moft  entire  compliance,  or  mojfl  obftinate  re- 
fiftance,  to  efcape  or  elude  the  feverity  of  his  vengeance. 
During  that  extreme  animofity,  v/hich  prevailed  be- 
tvv'een  the  adherents,  of  the  oppofite  religions,  the  civil 
magiftrate,  who  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for 
the  fame  laws  to  govern  fuch  enraged  adverfaries,  was 
naturally  led,  by  fpecious  rules  of  prudence,  in  embracing 
one  party^  to  declare  war  againft  the  other,  and  to  exter-  1 
minatc,  by  fire  and  fvvord,  thofe  bigots,  who,  from  ab- 
horrence of  his  religion,  had  proceeded  to  an  oppofitioa  ' 
of  his  power,  and  to  a  hatred  of  his  perfon.  If  any  j 
prince  poiTcfled  fuch  enlarged  views  as  to  forefec,  that  a  .^ 
mutual  toleration  would  in  time  abate  the  fury  of  reli- 
gious prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in  reducing 
this  principle  to  praci:ice;  and  might  deem  the  malady 
too  violent  to  await  a  remedy,  which,  though  certain, 
mud  neccilarily  be  flow  in  its  operation.  But  Philip, 
though  a  profound  hypocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by 
felf-interefl-,  feems  alfo  to  have  been  himfelf  actuated  by 
an  imperious  bigotry;  and  as  he  employed  great  reflexion 
^  in  all  his  conduct,  he  could  eafily  palliate  the  gratifica- 

tion of  his  natural  temper  under  the  colour  of  wif^om, 
and  find  in  this  fyflem  no  lefs  advantage  to  his  foreign 
than  his  domeftic  politics.  By  placing  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  catholic  party,  he  converted  the  zealots  of 
the  ancient  faith  into  partizaiis  of  Spanifli  greatnefsj  and 
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Ijy  employing  the  powerful  allurement  of  religion,  he  fe-  '^  H  -«  P, 

duced    every    where    the    fubjedls    from    that  allegiance^ H^^ 1? 

which  they  owed  to  their  native  fovereign.  i^fi** 

The  courfe  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring  with 
choice,  had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  fituation  diametrically 
oppofite;  and  had  raifed  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark, 
and  the  fupport  of  the  numerous,  though  ftill  perfscuted 
proteftants,  throughout  Europe.  More  moderate  in  her 
temper  than  Philip,  fhe  found,  v/ith  pleafure,  that  the 
principles  of  her  {qS:  required  not  fuch  extreme  feverity 
in  her  domeftic  government,  as  was  exercifed  by  that 
monarch;  and  having  no  objecSl  but  felf-preferVation,  fhe 
united  her  Interefts  in  all  foreign  negociations  with  thofe 
who  were  every  where  ftruggling  under  oppreflion,  and 
guarding  themfelves  againft  ruin  and  extermination.  The 
more  virtuous  fovereign  was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the 
inore  favourable  caufe;  and  fortune,  in  this  infiance,  con- 
curred with  policy  and  nature* 

During  the  life-time  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  of 
his  fucceflbr,  the  force  of  thefe  principles  was  fomewhat 
reftrained,  though  not  altogether  overcome,  b)**  motives 
of  a  fuperior  intereft;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  Eng- 
land with  the  French  monarchy,  engaged  Philip  to  main- 
tain a  good  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth.  Yet  even 
during  this  period  he  rejecSted  the  garter  v/hich  fhe  fent 
him  ;  he  refufed  to  gratify  the  ancient  league  between  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy  and  England  =• ;  he  furnifhed  fhips  to 
tranfport  French  forces  into  Scotland ;  he  endeavoured 
to  intercept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  haftenino-  to  join 
the  malcontents  in  that  country;  and  the  queen's  wiftfl: 
miniflers  fl:ill  regarded  his  friendfhip  as  hollow  and  pre- 
carious ^,     But  no  fooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  IL 

«*  Digges's  Complete  Ambaffador,   p.   3^9.      Haynesi    p.  585.      Strype, 
tol.  iv,  NO  246,  «  Haynes,  vol.  i,  p.  280,  sgi,  23j,  1^^. 

F  z  put 
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CH  A  C  put  an    end    to   Philip's   apprehenfions    with   regard    to 

v^  —  -  _.  A4ary's  fiicceilion,  than  his  animofity  againft  Elizabeth 

156^.      began  more  openly  to  appear ;  and  the  interefts  of  Spain 

and  thofe  of  England  were  found  oppofite  in  every  nego- 

ciation  and  tranfaclion. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France 
and  Spain,  being  polTefled  of  nearly  equal  force,  were 
naturally  antagonifls ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and 
fituation,  was  intitled  to  fupport  its  own  dignity,  as  well 
as  tranquillity,  by  holding  the  balance  between  them. 
Whatever  incident,  therefore,  tended  too  much  to  de- 
prefs  one  of  thefe  rival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  with- 
ovit  controul,  might  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  interefts 
of  England  :  Yet  fo  much  were  thefe  great  maxims  of 
policy  over-ruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  difputes  of 
theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  fupporting 
the  eftabliflied  government  and  religion  of  France;  and 
Elizabeth  in  prote6ling  fadion  and  innovation. 
Civil  wars  The  queen-regent  of  France,  when  reinftated  in  au- 
of  France,  thority  by  the  death  of  her  fon,  Francis,  had  formed  a 
plan  of  adminiftration  more  fubtle  than  judicious  5  and 
balancinp-  the  catholics  with  the  hugonots,  the  duke  of 
Gulfe  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  flie  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der herfelf  necefiary  to  both,  and  to  eftablifti  her  own 
dominion  on  their  conftrained  obedience  f.  But  the  equal 
counterpolfe  of  power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is 
the  fource  of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  of 
quarrel  between  domeftic  factions ;  and  if  the  animofity 
of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occafions,  which 
prefent  themfelves,  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impoffible, 
during  anytime,  to  preferve  a  firm  concord  in  fo  delicate 
a  fituation.  The  conftable,  Montmorency,  moved  by 
zeal  for  the  ancient  faith,  joined  himfelf  to  the  duke  of 
Guife:  The  king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconftant  teni- 

f  Davila,  lib.  ii, 

per. 
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per,  and  his  jealoufy  of  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  bro-  chap. 

ther,  embraced  the  fame  party:  And  Catherine,  finding v <■ 

herfelf  deprefTed   by  this  combination,  had   recourfe  to      ^S^** 
Conde  and  the  hugonots,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  fortifying  themfelves  by  her  countenance  and 
protedlion  ^.     An  edicl  had  been  publifhed,  granting  a 
toleration  to  the  proteftants ;  but  the  interefled  violence 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  covered  with  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement;  and  the  tv/o 
parties,  after  the  fallacious  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  re- 
newed their  mutual  infults  and  injuries.     Conde,  Colig- 
ni,  Andelot,  aflembled  their  friends,  and  flew  to  arms  : 
Guife  and  Montmorency  got  pofTefTion  of  the  king's  per- 
fon,  and  conftrained  the  queen-regent  to  embrace  their 
party  :  Fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in 
different   parts, of  France^:    each  province,  each   city, 
each  family,  was  agitated  with  intefline  ra^e  and  animo- 
fity.     The  father  was  divided  againft   the  fon  ;  brother 
againft  brother;  and  women  themfelves,  facrincing  their 
humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to   the  religious  fury, 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  a£ls  of  ferocity  and  valour  ^ 
Wherever  the  hugonots  prevailed,  the  images  were  broken, 
the  altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolifiied,  the  monafle- 
ries  confumed  with  fire  :  Where  fuccefs  attended  the  ca- 
tholics, they  burned  the  bibles,  re-baptized  the  infants, 
conftrained  married  perfons  to  pafs  anew  through  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  :  And  plunder,  defolation,  and   bloodfiied 
attended  equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties,  The  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  itfelf,  the  feat  of  law  and  juflice,  inHead  of 
employing  its  authority  to  compofe  thefe  fatal  quarrels, 
publiihed  an  edicl:,  by  which  it  put  the  fword  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude,  and  empov/ered  the  ca- 
tholics every  where  to  mafTacre  the  hugonots  ^ ;  And  i% 

g  Davila,  lib.  iii.  b  Father  Paul,  lib,  \iij,  J  Jbld* 

\^  Ibid,    Haynes,  p,  391, 
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CHAP,  was  during  this  period,  when  men  began  to  be  fomewhai 

1       ^  ^  '  .enlightened^  and   in  this  nation,  renowned  for  pollflied 

1562.     manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which  had  Ions;  been 

boiling  in  men's  veins,  feems  to  have  attained  its  laft  ftage 

of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progrcfs  which  the  hugonots 
made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would 
fpread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  fe- 
cret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guife,  and  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  protedlion  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  fuppreflion  of  herefy.  He  now  fent  fix 
thoufand  men,  with  fome  fupply  of  money,  to  reinforce 
the  catholic  party;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  finding  him- 
felf  unequal  to  fo  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by 
the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  the  Vidamc 
of  Chartres  and  Brieguemaut  to  London,  in  order  to  crave 
the  afTiftance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Moft  of  the 
province  of  Normandy  was  pofTefled  by  the  hugonots  : 
Havre  de  And  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands 
CraceputlnQf  j.|.g  En";lifh  ;  on  condition,  that,  tOQ-ether  with  three 

pofleflion  of  o  '  ^       '  'to 

telle Engiifii.  thoufand  men  for  the  garrifon  of  that  place,  the  queen 
fhould  likewife  fend  over  three  thoufand  to  defend  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  and  fhould  furnifh  the  prince  with  a  fupply 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns'. 

Elizabeth,  befides  the  general  and  effential  intereft 
of  fupporting  the  proteftants,  and  oppofing  the  rapid 
progrcfs  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guife,  had  other 
rnotives  which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this  propofal. 
When  Cn.Q  concluded  the  peace  at  Cateau>Cambrefis, 
fhe  had  good  reafon  to  forefee,  that  France  never  would 
voluntarily  fulfil  the  article,  which  regarded  the  reflitu- 
tion  of  Calais;  and  many  fubfequent  incidents  had  tended 
to  confirm  this  fufpicion.  Confiaerable  fums  of  money 
had  bten  expended  on  the  fortifications;  lono;  leafes  had 

l_Foibes,__vol.  ii,  p.  48* 

been 
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been  granted  of  the  lands;  and  many  inhabitants  had^  H  A  P. 
been  encouraged  to  build  and  fettle  there,  b/  aflurances.    ^  _  ^ 
that  Calais  fhould  never  be  reftored  to  the  En2;lifii  ■".  The     'S^^,. 
queen,  therefore,  wifely  concluded,  that,  could  (he  gc6 
pofTeilion  of  Havre,  a  place,  which  commanded  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  was  of  greater  importance  than  Calais, 
fhe  fhould   eafily  conftrain    the   French  to  execute  the 
treaty,  and  fhould    have  the  glory   of  refloring  to   the 
crown  that  ancient  pofTeffion,  fo  much  the  favourite  of 
the  nation. 

No  meafure  could  be  moregenerally  odious  in  France, 
than  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men 
were  naturally  led  to  comjpare  the  condu6l  of  Guife, 
who  had  finally  expelled  the  Englifli,  and  had  debarred 
thefe  dang-erous  and  deftru6live  enemies  from  all  accefs 
into  France,  with  the  treafonable  politics  of  Conde,  who 
had  again  granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  The  prince  had  the  more  reafon  to  repent  of 
this  meafure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  nil  the  advan- 
tage which  he  expelled.  Three  thoufand  Englifh  inc*  , 
mediately  took  pofleflion  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings;  but  the  latter  place 
was  found  fo  little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  v/as  im-^ 
mediately  abandoned  ".  The  fiege  of  Rouen  was  al- 
reacfy  formed  by  the  catholics,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Nayarre  and  Montm-orency  j  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Poinings  could  throw  a  fmiall  reinforcement 
into  the  place,  Though  thefe  Englifli  troops  behaved 
with  gallantry  ^,  and  though  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
mortally,  wounded  during  the  fiege ;  the  catholics  fnll 
continued  the  sttack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at  hft 
by  afliiult,  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  tlie  fword.  The 
earl  of  Warwic,  eldeft   fon  of  the  late  duke  of  North-i 

R  forbss,  p,  54.  257,  n  Ibid,  vol.il.  p.  159,  <i  Ibid,  p,  161. 
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CHAP,  umberland-  ,>^rived  foon  after  at  Havre,  with  another  body 

XXXIX  '  / 

v,    ^.  ,,>  of  three  thoufand  Englifh,  and  took  on  him  the  command 
'562.     Qf  ti^e  place. 

It  was  expe^ed,  that  the  French  catholics,  fluflied 
with  their  fuccefs  at  Rouen,  would  immediately  have 
formed  the  fiege  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any 
condition  of  defence ;  but  the  inteftine  diforders  of  the 
kijigdom  foon  diverted  their  attention  to  another  enter- 
prife.  Andelot,  feconded  by  the  negociations  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  levied  a  confiderable  body  of  proteftants  in  Ger- 
many J  and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  feat  of  the 
hugonots'  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
the  admiral  to  take  the  field,  and  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
their  enemies.  After  threatening  Paris  during  fome  time, 
they  took  their  march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view 
of  engaging  the  Englifh  to  a<n:  in  conjun6lion  with 
them,  and  of  fortifying  themfelves  by  the  farther  aflift- 
ance,  which  they  expe£led  from  the  zeal  and  vigour  of 
Elizabeth  p.  The  catholics,  commanded  by  the  con- 
ftable,  and  under  him  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  followed  on 
their  rear;  and  overtaking  them  at  Dreux,  obliged  them 
to  give  battle.  The  field  was  fought  with  great  obfti- 
r*acy  on  both  fides  :  And  the  acStion  was  diftinguifhed  by 
this  fingular  event,  that  Conde  and  Montmorency,  the 
commanders  of  the  oppofite  armies,  fell  both  of  them 
prifoners  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  appear- 
ances of  victory  remained  with  Guife;  but  the  admiral, 
whofe  fate  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and  fiill  to  rife 
more  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collected  the  remains 
of  the  army ;  and  infpiring  his  own  unconquerable  cou- 
rage and  conftancy  into  every  breaft,  kept  them  in  a  body, 
and  fubdued  fome  confiderable  places  in  Normandy.  Eli- 
zabeth, the  better  to  fupport  his  caufe,  fcnt  him  a  new 
fupply  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  3  and  ofFered^  if 

k  P  Forbes,  p.  3Z0,    Davila,  lib.  iii. 
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he  could  find  merchants  to  lend  hini  the  money,  to  give  Chap. 
her  bond  for  another  fum  of  equal  anr.ounf^.  - 


vvvix. 
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The  expences,  Incurred  by  aiTiiling  the  French  hugo-  '563. 
nots,  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer;  and  In  order  a  pariia. 
to  obtain  fupply,  fhe  found  herfelf  under  a  neccflity  of  "^'^'''^* 
fummoning  a  parliament:  An  expedient,  to  which  Ihe 
never  willingly  had  recourfe,  A  little  before  the  meet- 
ing of  this  aflembly,  fhe  had  fallen  Into  a  dangerous  111- 
nefs,  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  as  her  life,  during  fome  time, 
was  defpaired  of,  the  people  became  the  more  fenfible  of 
their  perilous  fituation,  derived  from  the  uncertainty, 
which,  in  cafe  of  her  demife,  attended  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown.  The  partlzans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
thofeof  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  already  divided  the  nation 
into  factions ;  and  every  one  forefaw,  that,  though  It 
might  be  pofTible  at  prefent  to  determine  the  controverfy 
bylaw,  yet.  If  the  throne  were  vacant,  nothing  but  the 
fword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  fuccefTor.  The  commons, 
therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the  fefiion,  voted  an  addrefs 
to  the  queen  \  In  which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers 
attending  a  broken  and  doubtful  fuccefiion,  and  men- 
tioning the  evils  which  their  fathers  had  experienced 
from  the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancafler, 
they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  their  apprehen- 
fions,  by  choofmg  fome  hufband,  whom,  they  promifed, 
whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  receive,  and  faithfully  to 
ferve,  honour,  and  obey  :  Or  if  flie  had  entertained  any 
reluctance  to  the  married  flate,  they  defired,  that  the 
lawful  fuccefTor  might  be  named,  at  leafl  appointed,  by 
act  of  parliament.  They  remarked,  that,  during  all  the 
reigns  which  had  pafTed  fmce  the  conquefl,  the  nation 
had  never  before  been  fo  unhappv,  as  not  to  know  the 
perfon,  who,  in  cafe  of  thefcvereign's  death,  v/as  legally 

'  ^  Forbe^  vol,  ii.  p.  311,  347, 
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c  ri  A  p.  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.     And  they  obferved, 
XXXIX-  . 

V ^, I  that  the   fixed   order,    which    took  place  in    inheriting 

^S^i*  the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief  fource  of  the 
ufual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  of  the  hnppincfs,  of  that 
kingdom  \ 

This  fubjetSt,  though  extremely  interefting  to  the  na- 
tion, was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen ;  and  fhe  was 
fenfible,  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  every  deci- 
fion.  A  declaration  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  form  a  fettlement  perre6tly  legal  ;  becaufe  that 
princefs  was  commonly  allowed  to  poflefs  the  right  of 
blood  ;  and  the  exclufion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving 
its  weight  chiefly  from  an  acl  of  parliament,  would  lofe 
all  authority,  whenever  the  queen  and  parliament  had 
made  a  new  fettlement,  and  reftored  the  Scottiih  line  to 
its  place  in  the  fucceflion.  But  ihe  dreaded  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  catholics,  her  fecret  enemies,  by  this 
declaration.  She  was  fenfible  that  every  heir  w^as,  in 
fome  degree,  a  rival ;  much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a 
claim  for  the  prefent  pofleffion  of  the  crown,  and  who 
had  already  advanced,  in  a  very  open  manner,  thefe  dan- 
gerous pretenfions.  The  great  power  of  Mary,  both 
from  the  favour  of  the  catholic  princes,  and  her  connec- 
tions with  the  houfe  of  Guife,  not  to  mention  the  force 
and  fituation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her;  and 
fhe  faw  no  fecurity,  that  this  princefs,  if  fortified  by  a 
fure  profpect  of  fuccefiion,  would  not  revive  claims,  which 
Ihe  could  never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to  relinquifli. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk  was 
fupported  by  the  more  zealous  proteflants  only  ;  and  it 
was  very  doubtful,  whether  even  a  parliamentary  decla- 
ration in  its  favour  would  beilovv  on  it  fuch  validity  as  tp 
give  fatisfaction  to  the  people.  The  republican  part  of 
iffc  conftitution  had   not  yet   acquired  fuch  an   afcen,- 

'  5ir  Simon  D'Ewes's  Joum.  p.  S|. 
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dant  as  to  controul,  in  any  deo;ree,  the  ideas  of  heredi-  chap. 

tary  right ;  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's  will  was  fcill  v ^^^ 1; 

difputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmofi:  authority  which  1563. 
a  parliament  could  confer  ;  who  could  be  afiured,  that 
a  more  recent  acl  would  be  acknowlcdo-ed  to  have  greater 
validity  r  In  the  frequent  revolutions,  which  had  of 
late  taken  place,  the  right  of  blood  had  Hill  prevailed 
over  religious  prejudices;  and  the  nation  had  ever  fliewii 
itfelf  difpofed  rather  to  change  its  faith  than  the  order 
of  fuccefflon.  Even  many  proteftants  declared  thcm- 
felves  in  favour  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance  ^  ^  and 
nothing  would  occafion  more  general  difguft,  thnn  to 
fee  the  queen,  openly  and  without  rcfcrve,  take  part 
againfl  it.  The  Scottifli  princefs  alfo,  finding  herfelf  in- 
jured in  fo  fenfible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  acl  as  a 
declared  enemy ;  and  uniting  together  her  foreign  and 
domeflic  friends,  the  partizans  of  her  prefent  title  and  of 
her  eventual  fucce/Tion,  would  foon  bring  matters  to  ex- 
tremities againfl  the  prefent  eflabliiliment.  The  queen, 
wei2:hin2:  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  which  were  o-reat  and 
urgent,  was  determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by 
maintaining  frill  an  ambiguous  condufl;  and  fhe  rather 
chofe,  that  the  people  jfhould  run  the  hazard  of  contin- 
gent events,  than  that  fhe  herfelf  fhould  vifibly  endanger 
her  throne,  by  employing  expedients,  v/hich,  at  beft 
would  not  beftow  entire  fecurity  on  the  nation.  She 
gave,  therefore,  an  evafive  anfvver  to  the  applications  of 
the  commons;  and  when  the  houfe,  at  the  end  of  the 
feilion,  defired,  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpeaker,  farther 
fatisfaclion  on  that  head,  fhe  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  her  reply  more  explicit.  She  only  told  them, 
contrary  to  her  declarations  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
that  fhe  had  fixed  no  abfolute  refolution  againfl  marriage  ; 
fnd  fhe  added,  that  the  difficulties,  attending  the  queflici^ 

5  Keith,  p.  322, 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  fucceilion,  were  fo  2;reat,  that  fhe  would  be  con- 

XXXIX.  '-'         ' 

^^^J;.^^^,^  tented,  for  the  fake  of  her  people,  to  remain  fome  time 

1563.  longer  in  this  vale  of  mifer}' ;  and  never  fhould  depart 
life  with  fatisfa61ion,  till  fhe  had  laid  fome  folid  founda- 
tion for  their  future  fecurity  \ 

The  nioft  remarkable  law  pafled  this  feflion  was  that 
which  bore  the  title  of  JJfurance  of  the  queen's  royal  power 
ever  all  Jlates  and fuhjeSls  within  her  dominions^*  By  this 
a«5l,  the  aflerting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the 
pope's  authority,  was  fubje61:ed  to  the  penalties  oftreafon. 
All  perfons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy ;  as  alfo,  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree, 
either  in  the  univerfities  or  in  common  law;  all  fchool- 
mafters,  officers  in  court,  or  members  of  parliament ; 
And  the  penalty  of  their  fecond  refufal  was  treafon.  The 
iirft  ofFence,  in  both  cafes,  v/as  puniihed  by  banifliment 
and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous  ftatute  was  not  extended 
to  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  queen  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  fidelity  of  perfons  poiTeflld  of  fuch  high 
dignity.  Lord  Montacute  made  oppofition  to  the  bill ; 
and  alTerted  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  that  they  dif* 
puted  not,  they  preached  not,  they  difobeyed  not  the 
queen,  they  caufed  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the 
people  ^,  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  fome  fufpicions 
of  their  fecret  confpiracies  had  made  the  queen  and  par- 
liament encreafe  their  rigour  againft  them  ;  though  it  is 
alfo  more  than  probable,  that  they  were  miflaken  in  the 
remedy. 

There  was  likewife  another  point,  in  which  the  par- 
liament, this  fcffion,  Ihewcd  more  the  goodnefs  of  their 
intention  than  the  foundnefs  of  their  judgment.  They 
paiied  a  law  againft  fond  and  fantaflical  prophecies,  whicJ^ 

t  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  Journal,  p,  75.  u  5  Ellz,  c,  I, 
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had  been  obferved  to  feduce  the  people  into  rebellion  and  chap. 

diforder^  :  But  at  the  fame  time  they  enabled  a  ftatute,  v JlL» 

which  was  moft  likely  to  encreafe  thefe  and  fuch  like  fu-  1563. 
perftitions  :  It  was  levelled  againft  conjurations,  enchant- 
ments, and  witchcraft  y.  Witchcraft  and  herefy  arc  two 
crimes,  which  commonly  encreafe  by  puniihmcnt,  and 
never  are  fo  effectually  fupprefled  as  by  being  totally  nc- 
p-lcCled.  After  the  parliament  had  granted  the  queen  a 
fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths,  the  ftffion  was 
finifhed  by  a  prorogation.  The  convocation  likev.'ife 
voted  the  queen  a  fubfidy  of  fix  fnillings  in  the  pound, 
payable  in  three  years. 

While  the  Englifli  parties  e::erted  thefe  calm  efforts 
againft  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates, 
the  French  factions,  enflamed  to  the  hioheft  decrree  of 
anlmofity,  continued  that  cruel  war,  which  their  intem- 
perate zeal,  adtuated  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders, 
had  kindled  in  the  kingdom.  The  admiral  was  fuccefs- 
ful  in  reducing  the  towns  of  Normandy,  v.-hich  held  for 
the  king  ;  but  he  frequently  complained,  that  the  nu- 
merous garrifon  of  Havre,  remained  totally  inadtlve,  and 
was  not  employed  in  any  military  operation  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  queen,  in  taking  poneflion  of 
that  place,  had  publiftied  a  manifefto  ''■,  in  which  fhe  pre- 
tended, that  her  concern  for  the  intereft-s  of  the  French 
king  had  engaged  her  in  that  meafure,  and  that  her  fole 
intention  was  to  oppofe  her  enemies  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  who  held  their  prince  in  captivity,  and  employed 
his  power  to  the  deftruction  of  his  beft  and  moft  faithful 
fubje^LS.  It  was  chiefly  her  defire  to  preferve  appear- 
ances, joined  to  the  great  frugality  of  her  temper,  which 
made  her,  at  this  critical  jun6ture,  keep  her  foldiers  in 
garrifon,  and  reftrain  them  from  committing  farther  ho- 

X  5  Eliz.  c,  15,  7  Ibid.  c„  i6,  »  Forbe5j  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,  ftilities  upon  the  enemy  ^.  The  duke  of  Gulfe,  meain- 
i  ^  -«  while,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
*5<^3-  hugonots  ;  and  had  commenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  of 
which  Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the  conftable 
was  detained  prifoner.  He  had  the  profpedt  of  fpeedy 
fuccefs  in  this  undertaking  ;  when  he  was  alTaffinated  by 
Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  zeal,  inftigated  (as 
is  pretended,  though  W'ithout  any  certain  foundation) 
by  the  admiral  and  Beza,  a  famous  preacher,  led  him  to 
attempt  that  criminal  enterprize.  The  death  of  this 
gallant  prince  was  a  fenfible  lofs  to  the  catholic  party; 
and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  ftill 
fupported  the  interefts  of  the  family,  the  danger  of  their 
progrefs  appeared  not  fo  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or 
to  the  French  proteftants.  The  union,  therefore,  be- 
tween thefe  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their 
common  fears,  began  thenceforth  to  be  lefs  intimate  5 
and  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots  were  perfuaded  to  hearken 
to  terms  of  a  feparate  accommodation.  Conde  and 
Montmorency  held  conferences  for  fettling  the  peace  5 
and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient  to  relieve  them- 
felves  from  captivity,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  charadler  of  the 
queen-regent,  whofe  ends  were  always  violent,  but  who 
endeavoured,  by  fubtilty  and  policy,  rather  than  force, 
to  attain  them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plaufible  terms  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  the  proteftations  of  the  admiral,  whofe  fa*- 
gacity  could  eafily  difcover  the  treachery  of  the  courtj 
the  articles  of  agreement  were  finally  fettled  between  the 
parties.  A  toleration^  under  fome  reftri6lions,  was  anew 
granted  to  the  proteftants  j  a  general  amnefty  was  pub- 
lifhed :  Conde  was  reinftated  in  his  offices  and  eovern- 
ments  j  and  after  money  was  advanced  for  the  payment 

»  ForbeSj  voJai,  p«  276,  177* 
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cf  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they  were  dirmiiTedC  H  a  P. 

the  kingdom.  ^ ^ ' 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of  ^S^l- 
Conde  it  had  been  ftipulated  \  that  neither  party  fhould 
conclude  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other  j  but 
this  article  v/as  at  prefent  but  little  regarded  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  French  proteftants.  They  only  comprehended 
her  fo  far  in  the  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promife,  that,  on 
her  relinquifning  Havre,  her  charges  and  the  m.oney 
which  fhe  had  advanced  them,  (hould  be  repaid  her  by 
the  king  of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  (hould  be  reflored  to  her.  But  (he  difdained 
to  accept  of  thefc  conditions ;  and  thinking  the  pofleffiori 
of  Havre  a  much  better  p'edge  for  effeding  her  purpofe, 
file  fent  Vv^arwic  orders  to  prepare  himfelf  againft  an 
attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwic,  who  commanded  a  garrifon  of 
fix  thoufand  men,  befides,  feven  hundred  pioniers,  had  no 
fooner  got  poflefiion  of  Havre,  than  he  employed  every 
means  for  putting  it  in  a  pofture  of  defence  <= ;  and  after 
expelling  the  French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  his 
foldiers  to  make  the  moft  defperate  defence  againft  the 
enemy.  The  conftable  commanded  the  French  army; 
the  queen-regent  herfelf,  and  the  king,  were  prefent  in 
the  camp;  even  the  prince  of  Conde  joined  the  king's 
forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprize  ;  the  ad- 
miral and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  flill  to  pre(erve  the 
friendftiip  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  prudently 
refufed  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack  upon 
their  allies,  ' 

From  the  force,  and  difpofitions,  and  fituation  of  both 
fides,  it  was  expccfled,  that  the  fiege  would  be  attended 
with   fome  memorable  event;    yet  did  France  make  a 

b  Forbes,  vol,  ii.  p.  79.  c  ibid.  ji.  158. 
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c  H  A  P.  much  eafier  acqulfitlon  of  this  important  place,  than  was 
^  ^  i^t  hrft  apprehended.  Tne  plague  creeped  in  among  the 
'563*  Englifh  foldiers ;  and  being  encreafed  by  their  fatigue 
and  bad  diet  (for  they  were  but  ill  fupplied  with  provi- 
fions^)  it  made  fuch  ravages,  that  fometimes  a  hundred 
men  a-day  died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  at  laft  fif- 
teen hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty^.  The  French, 
meeting  with  fuch  feeble  refiftance,  carried  on  their  at- 
tacks fuccefsfully  ;  and  having  made  two  breaches,  each 
of  them  fixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  a  general 
aflault,  which  muft  have  terminated  in  the  flaughter  of 
the  whole  garrifon^  Warwic,  who  had  frequently 
warned  the  Englifh  council  of  the  danger,  and  who  had 
loudly  demanded  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  found 
kavreloft.  himfelf  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  content  himfelf  with 
aSttiJuiy.  {j^g  liberty  of  withdrawing  his  garrifon.  The  articles 
were  no  fooner  figned,  than  lord  Clinton,  the  admiral, 
who  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  appeared  off 
the  harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  men  ; 
and  found  the  place  furrendered  to  the  enemy.  To  en- 
creafe  the  misfortune,  the  infedled  army  brought  the 
plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  fwept  off  great 
multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  London.  Above 
twenty  thoufand  perfons,  there,  died  of  it  in  one  year  ». 

Elizabeth,  whofe  ufual  vigour  and  forefighthad  not 
appeared  in  this  tranfa£lion,  was  now  glad  to  compound 
matters  5  and  as  the  queen-regent  defired  to  obtain  lei- 
fure,  in  order  to  prepare  meafures  for  the  extermination 
of  the  hugonots,  fhe  readily  hearkened  to  any  reafonable 
terms  of  accommodation  with  England  ^.  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  hoftages,  which  the  French  had  given  for  the 

,  .    .,     reftitution  of  Calais,    fhould   be   reflored  for   220,000 
i,i  ApnJ,  '  ' 
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crowns:  and  that  both  fides  fiiould  retain  all  their  claims  C  HAP. 
and  pretenfions.  ^  -^     _j 

The  peace  ftlll  continued  with  Scotland;  and  even  asj.^j'^^^^^f^ 
cordial  friendfhip  Teemed  to  have  been  cemented  between^airs. 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Thefe  princcfTes  made  profcifion 
of  the  moil  entire  afFedion ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every 
week  to  each  other;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance, 
the  fentiments  as  well  as  ftyle  of  fiflers.  Elizabeth  pu- 
niflied  one  Hales,  who  had  publiihed  a  book  againft 
Mary's  title ' ;  and  as  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  was  thought 
to  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this  undertaking,  he  fell 
under  her  difpleafure,  and  it  was  with  fome  difHculty  he 
was  able  to  give  her  fatisfa6i:ion,  and  recover  her  favour^. 
The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing  fummer  to  * 
an  interview  at  York' ;  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties 
with  regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  confider  of  the  proper  method  for  fettling 
the  fucceffion  of  England  :  But  as  Elizabeth  carefully 
avoided  touching  on  this  delicate  fubject,  fhe  employed  a 
pretence  of  the  wars  in  France,  which,  fhe  faid,  would 
detain  her  in  London ;  and  fhe  delayed  till  next  year  the 
intended  interview.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  addrefs  and  accomplifh- 
mentsof  Mary,  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  fland  the  comparifon 
with  regard  to  thofe  exterior  qualities,  in  v/hich  fhe  was 
eclipfed  by  her  rival;  and  was  unwilling,  that  a  prin- 
cefs,  who  had  already  made  great  progrefs  in  the  efleem 
and  affe£tions  of  the  Englifh,  fliould  have  a  farther  op- 
portunity of  encreafing  the  number  of  her  partizans. 

Mary*s  clofe  cohne£lions  with  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  flie 
had  been  early  educated  and  conflantly  protedled,  was 
the  ground  of  jufl:  and  unfurmountable  jealoufy  to  Eli- 

i  Keith,  p.  252,  k  Ibid.  p.  253.  1  Haynes,  p.  3gg, 
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CHAP,  zabeth,  who  re^-arded  them  as  her  mortal  and  declared 

XXXIX  '  o 

«.  ,  'i enemies,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dangerous 

J56J.  character  and  ambitious  proje£ls.  They  had  made  offer 
<)f  their  niece  to  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  fon  ;  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles, 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
only  taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he  might  eafily 
be  freed  by  a  difpenfation;  and  they  were  ready  to  marry 
her  to  any  one,  who  could  flrengthen  their  interefts,  or 
give  inquietude  and  difturbance  to  Elizabeth'",  Eliza- 
beth on  her  part  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  fchemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious, 
left  Mary  fliould  form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance, 
which  might  tempt  her  to  revive  her  pretenfions  to  the 
crown,  and  to  invade  the  kingdom  on  the  fide  where  it 
was  weakeft  and  lay  moft  expofed".  As  {he  believed, 
that  the  marriage  v/ith  the  archduke  Charles  was  the  one 
moft  likely  to  have  place,  fhe  ufed  every  expedient  to 
prevent  it ;  and  befides  remonftrating  againft  it  to  Mary 
hcrfelf,  fhe  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  archduke  from 
that  purfuit,  by  giving  him  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his 
pretenfions  to  herfelf,  and  by  inviting  him  to  a  renewal 
of  the  former  treaty  of  marriage  °.  She  always  told  the 
cjueen  of  Scots,  that  nothing  would  fatisfy  her  but  her 
efpoufing  fome  Englifti  nobleman,  who  would  remove  all 
grounds  of  jealoufy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the 
kingdoms  j  and  fhe  offered  on  this  condition  to  have 
her  title  examined,  and  to  declare  her  fucceffor  to  the 
crown  P.  After  keeping  the  matter  in  thefe  general 
terms  during  a  twelvemonth,  (he  at  laft  named  lord  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leicefter,  as  the  perfon 
on  whom  fhe  defired  that  Mary's  choice  fhould  fall, 

Jn  Forbes,  vot,  n.  p.  2S7.     Strype,  vol.  i,  p,  400'.  n  Keith, 
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The  earl  of  Leicefler,  the  areat  and  powerful  favour- c  hap. 

ite   of  Elizabeth,   pofTefTed   all    thofe  exterior   qualities, '^ 

which  are  naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  fex:   a  hnndfome     '563, 
perfon,  a  polite  addrefs,  an   infniuating  behaviour ;   and 
by  means  of  thefe  accomplifliments,  he  had  been  able  to 
blind  even  the  penetration  of  Elizabeth,    and  conceal 
from  her  the  great  defects,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which 
attended  his  charad^er.     He  was  ^roud,  infolcnt,  inte- 
refled,  ambitious ;  without  honour,  without  generofity, 
without  humanity;  and  atoned  not  for  thefe  bad  quali- 
ties, by  fuch  abilities  or  courage,  as  could  fit  him  for 
that  high  truft  and  confidence,  with   which   fhe  always 
honoured  him.     Her  con(l:ant  and  declared  attachment 
to  him  had  naturally  emboldened  him  to  afpire  to  her 
bed;  and  in  order    to  make   way   for   thefe  nuptials,  he 
was  univerfally  believed  to  have  murdered,  in  a  barbarous 
inanner,  his   v/ife,  the    heirefs    of  one   Robefart.     The 
propofal  of  efpoufmg  Mary  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him;  and  he  always  afcribcd  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Ce- 
cil, his  enemy;  who,  bethought,  intended  by  that  arti- 
fice to  make  him  lofe  the  friendfhip  of  Mary  from  the  te- 
merity of  his  pretenfions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from  jea- 
loufy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman  "5.     The  queea 
herfelf  had  not  any  ferious  intention  of  eftedling  this  mar- 
riage ;  but  as  file  was  defirous,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
ihould  never  have  any  hufband,  fhe  named  a  man,  who, 
fhe  believed,  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  fhe 
hoped,  by  that  means,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project 
of  any  other  alliance.    The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  too  great 
a  favourite  to  be  parted  with  ;  and  w^hen  Mary,  allured 
by  the  profpe6t  of  being  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown, 
feemed  at  laft  to   hearken  to  Elizabeth's   propofal,  this 
princefs  receded  from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait, 

*i  Camden,  p,  336, 
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c  H  A  P.  which  file  had  throv/n  out  to  her  rival'".     This  duplicity 

,, ]_;of  conduct,  joined  to  feme  appearance  of  an  Imperious 

'563-  fuperiority,  aflumed  by  her,  had  drawn  a  peevifh  letter 
from  Mary;  and  the  feemingly  amicable  correfpondence 
between  the  two  queens  was,  during  fome  time,  inter- 
rupted. In  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen  of 
Scots  difpatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London;  who  has 
given  us  in  his  memoes  a  particular  account  of  his  nego- 
tiation. 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  addrefs 
and  converfation  ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  him  by 
his  miftrefs,  that,  befides  grave  reafonlngs  concerning 
politics  and  {late- affairs,  he  fhould  introduce  more  enter- 
taining topics  of  converfation,  fuitable  to  the  fprightly 
chara(5ier  of  Elizabeth ;  and  fhould  endeavour  by  that 
means  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  her  confidence.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  threw  that  artful  princefs  entirely 
off  her  guard  •,  and  made  her  difcover  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  full  of  all  thofe  levities  and  follies  and  ideas  of  ri- 
valihip,  which  poffefs  the  youngeft  and  mofl  frivolous  of 
her  fex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  travels,  and  forgot  not 
to  mention  the  different  dreffes  of  the  ladies  in  different 
countries,  and  the  particular  advantages  of  each,  in  fet- 
ting  off  the  beauties  of  the  fhape  and  perfon.  The  queen 
faid,  that  fhe  had  dreffes  of  all  countries  ;  and  flie  took 
care  thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambaffador  every  day  appa- 
relled in  a  different  habit :  Sometimes  fhe  was  dreffed  in 
theEnglifh  garb,  fometimes  in  the  French,  fometlmes  in 
the  Italian;  and  fhe  afked  him,  which  of  them  became 
her  moff  ?  He  anfvi^ered,  the  Italian  ;  a  reply,  that,  he 
knew,  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  becaufe  that  mode 
fhowed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks,  which,  he  re- 
marked, though  they  were  more   red    than  yellow,  flic 

r  Keith,  p.  269,  470,     Appendix,  p,  158,     Strype,  vol.  i.  p,  414- 
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fancied  to  be  the  fineft  In  the  world.  She  defired  to  ^"^^'^^^xxix'' 
of  him  what  was  reputed  the  belt  colour  of  hair;  Shev.  ^  » 
afked  whether  his  queen  or  fhe  had  the  fineft  hair:  She  '564- 
even  enquired  which  of  them  he  efceemed  the  faireft  per- 
fon  :  A  very  delicate  queftion,  and  which  he  prudently- 
eluded,  by  faying  that  her  majefty  was  the  faireil  perfon 
in  England,  and  his  miftrefs  in  Scotland.  She  next  de- 
manded which  of  them  was  talleft  :  He  replied,  his 
queen  :  Then  is  fhe  too  tall,  faid  Elizabeth  :  For  I  my- 
felf  am  of  a  juft  ftature.  Having  learned  from  him,  that 
his  miftrefs  fometimes  recreated  herfelf  by  playing  on  the 
harpfichord,  an  inllrumenton  which  fhe  herfelf  excelled, 
ihe  gave  orders  to  lord  Hunfdon,  that  he  fliould  lead  the 
ambalTador,  as  it  v/ere  cafually,  into  an  apartment, 
where  he  might  hear  her  perform  ;  and  when  Melvil,  as 
if  ravifhed  with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the  queen's 
apartment,  fhe  pretended  to  be  difpleafed  with  his  intru- 
iion;  but  flill  took  care  to  afk  him  whether  he  thought 
Mary  or  her  the  befl  performer  on  that  inftrument  ^ 
From  the  whole  of  her  behaviour,  Melvil  thought  he 
might,  on  his  return,  afTure  his  miflrefs,  that  fhe  had  no 
reafon  ever  to  expert  any  cordial  friendfhip  from  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  all  her  profeiTions  of  amity  were  full  of 
falfehood  and  difiimulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  fpent  in  evafions  and  arti- 
fices ",  Mary's  fubjecls  and  counfellors,  and  probably 
herfelf,  began  to  think  it  full  time,  that  fome  marriage 
were  concluded,  and  lord  Darnley,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  was  the  perfon,  in  whom  mod:  men's  opinions; 
and  wifhcs  centered.  He  was  Mary's  coufm-german,  by 
the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Harry  VIII.  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland.  He  had  been  born  and  educated  in  England, 
V/here  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  conflantly  refided,  fince  he 

t  Melvil,  p.  4gt,  50,  «  Keith,  p.  264. 
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^,.^1  ^  P-  had  been  banlflied  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  houfe  0/ 

s__^ Hamilton  :  And  as  Darnley  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year, 

^SH'  and  was  a  very  comely  per(on,  tall  and  delicately  fhaped, 
it  was  hoped,  that  he  might  foon  render  himfelf  agree- 
able to  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  alfo  by  his  father  a 
branch  of  the  fame  family  with  herfelf  j  and  would,  in 
efpoufing  her,  preferve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of 
Stuart :  He  was,  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and  thofe  who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend his  title,  and  give  it  the  preference.  It  feemed 
no  inconfiderable  advantage,  that  fhe  could,  by  marrying 
him,  unite  both  their  claims ;  and  as  he  was  by  birth  an 
Ergliihman,  and  could  not,  by  his  power  or  alliances, 
give  any  ground  or  fufplcion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped^ 
that  the  propofalof  this  marriage  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  that  jealous  princefs. 

Elizabeth  was  v/ell  informed  of  thefe  intentions*'; 
and  was  fecretly  not  difpleafed  with  the  proje6ted  mar- 
riage between  Darnley  and  the  queen  of  Scots ".  She 
would  rather  have  wifhed,  that  Mary  had  continued  for 
ever  in  a  fmgle  life  :  But  finding  little  probability  of  ren- 
dering: thij  fcheme  eiFecluaL  fhe  was  fatisfied  with  a 
choice,  which  freed  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a  fo- 
reign alliance,  and  from  the  neceffity  of  parting  with 
Leicefter,  her  favourite.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
Darnley's  marriage,  fhe  fecretly  defired  Mary  to  invite 
Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  reverfe  his  attainder,  and  to  re- 
flore  him  to  his  honours  and  fortune  y.  And  when  her 
rcqueft  was  complied  with,  fhe  took  care,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  friendfliip  of  the  Hamiltons  and  her  other 
partizans  in  Scotland,  to  blame  openly  this  condufl  of 
Mary  ^,      Hearing   that    the    negotiation    for    Darnley's 

V  Keith,  p.  261.  X  Ibid.  p.  280.  28z.     Jebb,  vol.  il.  p.  46. 
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marriage  advanced  apace,  fhe  gave  that  nobleman  per-C  H  a  p^ 

mifTion,  on  his  firft  application,  to  follow  his  father  into, '^ 

Scotland  :  But  no  fooner  did  (he  learn,  that  the  queen  of  1564. 
Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  pcrfon,  and  that  all 
meafures  were  fixed  for  efpoufing  him,  than  fhe  exclaim- 
ed againft  the  marriage  ;  fent  Throgmorton  to  order 
Darnley  immediately,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return  to 
England  ;  threw  the  countcfs  of  Lenox  and  her  fecond 
fon  into  the  Tower,  where  they  fuiFered  a  rigorous  con-r 
finement;  feized  all  Lenox's  Englifh  eftate;  and,  though 
it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  affign  one  fingle  reafon  for 
her  difpleafure%  (lie  menaced,  and  protefled,  and  com-  „j^  »  , 
plained,  as  if  fhe  had  fufFered  the  moft  grievous  injury  in 
the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  wer© 
ufually  full  of  duplicity  and  artifice  j  but  never  more  fo 
than  in  her  tranfacSlions  v/ith  the  queen  of  Scots,  where 
there  entered  fo  many  little  pafiions  and  narrow  jealoufies, 
that  fhe  durft  not  avow  to  the  world  the  reafons  of  her 
conducSl,  fcarcely  to  her  minifters,  and  fcarcely  even  to 
herielf.  But  befides  a  womanifh  rivalfliip  and  envy  againft 
the  marriage  of  this  princefs,  fhe  had  fome  motives  of  in- 
tereft  for  feigning  a  difpleafure  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
It  ferved  her  as  a  pretence  for  refufing  to  acknowledge 
Mary's  title  to  the  fucceflion  of  England  ;  a  point  to 
which,  for  good  reafons,  fhe  was  determined  never  to  con- 
fent.  And  it  was  ufeful  to  her  for  a  purpofe,  ftiii  rnore  un- 
friendly and  dangerous,  for  encouraging  the  difcontents 
and  rebellion  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  and  ecclefiaftics^. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ynhappy  for  a  people  than  to 
be  governed  by  a  fovereign,  attached  to  a  religion  dif- 
ferent from  the  eflablifhed  j  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
^hat  mutual  confidence   can  ever,  in   fuch  a  fituation, 

a  Keith,  p.  274,  475.  t  Ibid.  p.  290, 
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C  H  A  P.  have  place  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjc£ls,  Mary'j 
i  ^  ^  'jcnndiiB:  had  been  hitherto,  in  every  refpefl,  unexcep- 
»5^5'  tionable,  and  even  laudable ;  yet  had  fhe  not  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  acquiring  popularity,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled  from  her  gracious  deportment  and  agreeable  ac- 
compliftiments.  Sufpicions  every  moment  prevailed  on 
account  of  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
efpecially  to  her  uncles,  the  open  and  avov^^ed  promoters 
of  the  fcheme  for  exterminating  the  profefTors  of  the  re- 
formed religion  throughout  all  Europe.  She  flill  re- 
fufed  to  ratify  the  ads  of  parliament  which  had  efta- 
blifhed  the  reformation ;  fbe  made  attempts  for  reftoring 
to  the  catholic  bifhops  fome  part  of  their  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  = ;  and  fbe  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  which,  befides  profeffing  her  attachment  to  the  catho- 
lic faith,  (he  took  notice  of  her  title  to  fucceed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  exprelTed  her  hopes  of  being  able, 
in  fome  period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the 
bofom  of  the  church  ^.  The  zealots  among  the  proteft- 
ants  were  not  wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exercife  their 
infolence  againft  her,  which  tended  flill  more  to  alienate 
her  from  their  faith.  A  law  was  enabled,  making  it  ca- 
pital,  on  the  very  firfl  offence,  to  fay  mafs  any  where, 
except  in  the  queen's  chapel "" ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  even  this  fmall  indulgence  was  granted  her : 
The  general  afTembly  importuned  her  anew  to  change 
her  religion ;  to  renounce  the  blafphemous  idolatry  of 
the  mafs,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Antichrifl ; 
and  to  embrace  the  true  religion  of  Chrifl  Jefus  ^  As 
fhe  anfwered  with  temper,  that  ihe  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  falfity  of  her  religion  or  the  impiety  of 
the  mafs ;  and  that  her  apoflacy  would  lofe  her  the 
friendmip  of  her  allies  on  the  continent  3  they  replied, 

c  Spotfwood,  p.  19S.  ^  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii,  «  Keith, 
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by  afTurlng  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly  the  ^  n  a  p. 

fame  which  had  been  revealed   by  Jefus  Chrift,  which  v ^^ 1» 

had  been  preached  by  the  apoftles,  and  which  had  been  M^i* 
embraced  by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  nei- 
ther the  religion  of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papifls  was  built 
on  fo  folid  a  foundation  as  theirs;  that  they  alone,  of 
all  the  various  fpecies  of  religionifls,  fpread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  pofTefTcd  of  the 
truth  3  that  thofe  who  hear,  or  rather  who  gaze  on  the 
mafs,  allow  facrilege,  pronounce  blaf[5liemy,  and  com- 
mit moft  abominable  idolatry;  and  that  the  friendfliip  of 
the  King  of  Kings  was  preferable  to  all  the  alliances  in 
the  world  s. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  afrefh  '^'^«  ^"^^'^ 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  becaufe  the  family  of  Lenox  marries  the 
was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic  faith;  and  though  ?^^'''°^^'"'"* 
Darnley,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  King  Henry,  went 
often  to  the  eftabliftied  church,  he  could  not,  by  this 
exterior  compliance,  gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
the  ecclefiaPtics.  They  rather  laid  hold  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  infult  him  to  his  face;  and  Knox  fcrupled  not 
to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God,  for  punifliment  of 
the  offences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to 
commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women  ^,  The 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  infligated  by  fuch  docSlrines,  be- 
gan to  meet  and  to  aflbciate  themfelves  againft  the  go- 
vernment ^  But  what  threatened  more  immediate  dano-er 
to  Mary's  authority,  were  the  difcon tents  which  prevail- 
ed among  fome  of  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  difpleafed  with  the  re- 
floration,  and  fllU  more  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
family  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies;  and  entertain- 
ed fears  left  his  own  eventual  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  excluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  for- 

g  Keith,  p.  550,  551,  b  Ibid.  p.  546.     Knox,  p.  381. 
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%XXix'  ^'^^^^  advanced  fome  pretenfions  to   it.       The   earl   o£ 
J-,—^^ — L>  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court  much   diminifhed    by 
J5^5'      the  intereft  of  Lenox,  and  his  fon;  and   began  to  appre- 
hend the  revocation  of  fome  confiderable  grants,  which 
he  had  obtained    from   Mary's    bounty.     The   earls   of 
Argyle,  Rothes,  and   Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyde  and 
Ochiltry,  Kirkaldy   of   Grange,    Pittarow,    were   infti- 
gated  by  like  motives ;  and  as  thefe  were-  the  perfons 
who  had  moft  zealoufly  promoted  the  reformation,  they 
were  <iifgufted  to  find,  that  the  queen's  favour  was  en- 
tirely   ingrofTcd  by  a  new  cabal,  the  earls  of  BothweJ, 
Athole,    Sutherland,    and    Huntley ;    men    who    were 
efteemed   either  lukewarm   in   religious   controverfy,  or 
inclined  to  the  catholic   party^     The    fame    ground    of 
difcontent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is  the  fource  of  in- 
trigue, fadion,  and   opposition,  commonly  produced   in 
Scotland,  either  projeds  of  aflafllnation,  or  of  rebellion; 
and  befides  mutual  accufations  of  the  former  kind,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  up'',  the  malcontent  lords,  as  foon 
as  they  faw  the  queen's   marriage  entirely    refolved  on, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  taking  arms  againft  their 
fovereign.     They  met  at  Stirling;  pretended  an  anxious 
concern   for   the    fecurity  of  religion;    framed  ent^a^e- 
jnents  for  mutual  defence;  and  made  applications  to  Eli- 
zabeth  for  affiftance  and  protedtion  '.       That   princefs, 
after  publifhing  the  expreffions  of  her  difpleafure  againfl 
the  marriage,  had  fecretly  ordered  her  ambafTadors  Ran- 
dolf  and  Throgmorton,  to  give  in  her  name  fome  pro- 
mifes  of  fupport  to  the  malcontents;  and  had  even  fent 
them  a  fupply  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  then^ 
to  be^in  an  infurrecStion''^ 

Mary  was  no  fooner   informed   of  the   meetins:   at 
Stirling,  and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  fhe  funif 

k  See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  I  Keith,  p.  193,  294. 
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moned   them  to  anpear  at  court.  In  order  to  anfwer  for  ^  h  a  p. 

*                                                                                     XXXIX 
their  condu6l;  and  having  levied  fome  forces  to  execute  v '^ 

the  law^s,  fne  obliged  the  rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,  >j>6s. 
and  take  fhclter  in  Argylcfhirc.  That  fhe  might  more 
efFecflually  cut  ofF  their  refources,  flie  proceeded  vt^Ith  the 
king  to  Glafgow,  and  forced  them  from  their  retreat. 
They  appeared  at  Paifley  in  the  neighbourhood  vi^ith 
about  a  thoufand  horfe;  and  pa/Hng  the  queen's  army, 
proceeded  to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  without  refiftance.  They  expeifted  great 
reinforcements  in  this  ^lace,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox 
and  the  feJitious  preachers ;  and  they  beat  their  drums, 
defuino-  all  men  to  enlifl:,  .and  receive  wages  for  the  de- 
fence of  God's  glory".  But  the  nation  was  in  no  dif- 
pcfition  for  rebellion  :  Mary  was  eftcemcd  and  beloved  : 
Her  m.arriage  was  not  generally  di (agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple :  And  the  interefted  views  of  the  malcontent  lord* 
were  fo  well  known,  that  their  pietence  of  zeal  for  re- 
ligion had  little  influence  even  on  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace-. The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh  at 
the  head  of  their  army:  The  rebels  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  the  fouth  j  and  being  purfued  by  a  force  which 
now  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  men  p,  they  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  their  country, 
and  of  taking  fhelter  in  England. 

Elizabeth,  when  (he  found  the  event  fo  much  to  dlf- 
appoint  her  expe61:ations,  thought  proper  to  difavow  all 
connexions  with  the  Scottifh  malcontents,  and  to  declare 
every  where,  that  fhe  had  never  given  them  any  encou- 
ragement, nor  any  promife  of  countenance  or  afliftance. 
She  even  carried  farther  her  diflimulation  and  hypocrify, 
Murray  had  come  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kil- 
winnmg,  agent  for  Chateirault;  and  fhe  feduced  them, 
by  fecret  aflurances  of  prote<5tion,  to  declare,  before  the 

«  Knox,  p.  3S1,  0  Ibid,  p,  380,  385»  p  Ibid.  p.  3S8. 
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^JJ^U'  ambaiHidors  of  France  and  Spain,  that  fhe  had  nowife 
i  ^^  '  ■  contributed  to  their  infurredlion.  No  fooner  had  fhe  ex- 
1365.  torted  this  confeffion  from  them,  than  fhe  chafed  them  from 
her  prefence,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  detcfi:able  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes,  and  afTured  them,  that,  as  fhe  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  fo  ihould  they  never  thence- 
forth receive  from  her  any  aiTiftance  or  protedion^. 
Throgmorton  alone,  whofe  honour  was  equal  to  his 
abilities,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part, 
which  he  had  adled  in  the  enterprife  of  the  Scottifh  re- 
bels;  and  being  well  apprifed  of  the  ufual  charader  and 
conduct  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  ob- 
tain an  order  of  council  to  authorize  the  engagements^ 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  them  ^ 

The  banifhed  lords,  finding  themfelves  fo  harfhly 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of 
their  own  fovereign;  and  after  fome  folicitation  and  fome 
profefTions  of  fmcere  repentence,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault 
obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  retire 
into  France.  Mary  was  more  implacable  againft  the 
ungrateful  earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  confederates,  on 
whom  [hQ  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the  enterprize;  but 
as  fhe  was  continually  plied  with  applications  from  their 
friends,  and  as  fome  of  her  mofl  judicious  partizans  in 
England  thought,  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her 
interefls  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of 
men  fo  celebrated  for  their  zeal  againft  tlie  catholic  reli- 
gion;  fhe  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper, 
which  inclined  not  to  feverity,  and  fhe  feemed  deter- 
mined to  reflore  them  to  favour  ^  In  this  interval 
Rambouillet  arrived  as  ambafiador  from  France,  and 
brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 

q  PJcIvil,  p.  57.     Knox,  p.  3S8.     Keith,  p.  319.     Cra^vfort^,  p.  6a,  63, 
»  Mclvil,  p.  60.  s  Ibid,  p.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63.     Keith,  p.  32a. 
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raine,  to  whofe  opinion  (he  always  paid  an  extreme  de-C  hap. 

* 
ference,  by  no  means  to  pardon  thefe  proteirant  leaders,  - ,, / 

who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  her^  »5^S« 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired  with 
their  af^s  of  mutual  violence ;  and  the  peace  granted 
to  the  hugonots,  as  had  been  forefeen  by  Coligni,  was 
intended  only  to  lull  them  afleep,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  their  final  and  abfolute  deftruclion.  The  queen-re- 
gent made  a  pretence  of  travelling  through  the  kingdom 
in  order  to  vifit  the  provinces,  and  correiSl  all  the  abufes 
arifino-  from  the  late  civil  war;  and  after  having  held 
fome  conferences  on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fhc  came  to  Bayonne, 
where  fhe  v/as  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  appeared  in  the  con- 
grefs  of  thefe  tv/o  fplendid  courts,  but  gaiety,  feilivity, 
love,  and  joy;  but  amidft  thefe  fmiling  appearances  were 
fecretly  fabricated  fchemes  the  mofl:  bloody,  and  the  molt 
deilructive  to  the  repofe  of  mankind,  that  had  ever  been 
thought  of  in  any  age  or  nation.  No  lefs  than  a  total 
and  univerfal  extermination  of  the  proteftants  by  fire  and 
fword  was  concerted  by  Philip  and  Catherine  of  Medicis; 
and  Alva,  agreeably  to  his  fierce  and  fanguinary  difpofi- 
tion,  advifed  the  queen-regent  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion of  this  proje6l,  by  the  immediate  mafiacre  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  hugonots ".'  ^But  that  princefs,  though 
equally  hardened  againft  every  humane  fentiment,  would 
not  forego  this  opportunity  of  difplaying  her  wit  and  re- 
fined politics  ;  and  (he  purpofed,  rather  by  treachery  and 
dillimulation,  which  file  called  addrefs,  to  lead  the  pro- 
teftants into  the  fnare,  and  never  to  draw  the  fii'ord,  till 
they  were  totally  difabled  from  refiftance.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  whofe  character  bore  a  greater  affinity   to 

t  Keith,  p,  325.     Mel?il,  p.  63,  a  Davila,  lib.  iii. 
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CHAP,  that  of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author  of  this  barbarous  aflb- 
XXXIX 
t_  -^-  Jj  elation  againfl:  the  reformers ;  and  having  connected  his 

'565.     hopes  of  fuccefs  with  the  aggrandizement  of  his  niece, 

Confedcra-  00 

cy  againft  the  quecn  of  Scots,  he  took  care,  that  her  meafures 
*nt3^'°"^'  '  ^^"^^  correfpond  to  thofe  violent  counfels,  which  were 
embraced  by  the  other  catholic  princes.  In  confequence 
of  this  fcheme,  he  turned  her  from  the  road  of  clemency, 
which  fhe  intended  to  have  followed;  and  made  her 
refolve  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  banifhed  lords  ^.  A 
parliament  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attaint- 
ing them;  and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and  avowed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  fentence  would  be  pronounced 
againft  them.  It  was  by  a  fudden  and  violent  inci- 
dent, which,  in  the  ifllie,  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
Mary  herfelf,  that  they  were  faved  from  the  rigour  of 
the  law. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  .with  lord  Darn- 
ley  v/as  fo  natural,  and  fo  inviting  in  all  its  circum- 
flances,  that  it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  by  that 
princefs  and  her  council ;  and  while  fhe  was  allured  by 
his  youth,  and  beauty,  and  exterior  accomplifhments, 
fhe  had  at  firft  overlooked  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
which  nowife  correfponded  to  the  excellence  of  his  out- 
ward figure.  Violent,  yet  variable  in  his  refolutions; 
infolent,  yet  credulous  and  eafily  governed  by  flatterers  ; 
he  was  deftitute  of  all  gratitude,  becaufe  he  thought  no 
favours  equal  to  his  merit;  and  being  addided  to  low 
pleafures,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  fentiments 
of  love  and  tendernefs''.  The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
iirft  efFufions  of  her  fondnefs,  had  taken  a  pleafure  in  ex- 
alting him  beyond  meafure :  She  had  granted  him  the 
title  of  king;  fhe  had  joined  his  name  with  her  own 
in  all  public  a6ls ;  fhe  intended  to  have  procured    him 

w  Melvil,  p.  63.     Keith's  Append,  p.  176,  ^  Keith,  p.  2S7, 
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from  the  parliament  a  matrimonial  crown:  But  havln^c  H  a  P, 

XXXIX 

leifure  afterwards  to  remark  his  weaknefs  and  vices,  (he, [ ^ 

began  to  fee  the  danger  of  her  profufe  liberality,  and  was  1566, 
refolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  referve  in  the 
truft,  which  (he  fhould  confer  upon  him.  His  refent- 
ment  againft  this  prudent  conduct  ferved  but  the  more 
to  encrCafe  her  dilguft;  and  the  young  prince,  enraged 
at  her  imagined  negledls,  pointed  his  vengeance  againft 
every  one  whom  he  deemed  the  caufe  of  this  change  in 
her  meafures  and  behavloiir. 

There  was  in  the  court,  one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  Murder  of 
of  late  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confi-^'^**^* 
dence  and  favour  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a 
Piedmontefe,  of  mean  birth,  fon  of  a  teacher  of  mufic, 
himfelf  a  mufician  ;  and  finding  it  difficult  to  fubfifc  by 
his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  had  followed  into  Scot- 
land an  ambafiador,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  fent  thi- 
ther to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary,  fome  time  after  her 
firft  arrival.  He  pofTefTed  a  good  ear,  and  a  tolerable 
voice;  and  as  that  princefs  found  him  ufeful  to  complete 
her  band  of  mufic,  fhe  retained  him  in  her  fervice  after 
the  departure  of  his  mafter.  Her  fecretary  for  French 
difpatches  having,  fome  time  after,  incurred  her  difplea- 
fure,  (he  promoted  Rizzio  to  that  office,  w^hich  gave  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  approaching  her  perfon,  and  in- 
fmuating  himfelf  into  her  favour.  He  was  fhrewd  and 
fenfible,  as  well  as  afpiring,  much  beyond  his  rank  and 
education;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the  accefs  which 
fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  foon  regarded  as 
the  chief  confident  and  even  minifter  of  the  queen.  He 
was  confulted  on  all  occafions;  no  favours  could  be  ob- 
tained but  by  his  interceffion  ;  all  fuitors  were  obliged  to 
gain  him  by  prefents  and  flattery ;  and  the  man,  infolent 
from  his  new  exaltation,  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  ac- 
quifitions,  foon  drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  nobi- 

iity    ' 
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CHAP,  ]ity  aj^tj  Qf  fhe  whole  kinffdomy.     He  had  at  firfl  em- 

v__^ .ployed  his  credit  to  promote  Darnley's  marriage;  and  a 

J563.  firm  friendOiip  Teemed  to  be  eflabljfhcd  between  them  ; 
But  on  the  fubfequent  change  of  the  queen's  fentiments, 
it  was  eafy  for  Henry's  friends  toperfuade  him,  that  Riz- 
zio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indifference,  and  even  to 
rouze  in  his  mind  jealoufies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature* 
The  favourite  was  of  a  difagreeable  figure,  but  was  not 
paft  his  youth'-;  and  though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal 
correfpondcnce  with  Mary  might  feem  of  itfelf  unreafon- 
able,  if  not  abfurd,  a  fufpicious  hufband  could  find  no 
other  means  of  accounting  for  that  lavifh  and  imprudent 
kindnefs,  with  which  {he  honoured  him.  The  rigid  au- 
Herlty  of  the  ecclefiaflics,  who  could  admit  of  no  free- 
doms, contributed  to  fpread  this  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple; and  as  Rizzio  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  a  pen- 
fionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  all 
fchcmes  againft  the  proteftants,  any  flory,  to  his  and 
Mary's  difadvantage,  received  an  eafy  credit  among  the 
zealots  of  that  communion. 

Rizzio,  who  had  conned^ed  his  interefts  with  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  baniflied 
lords;  and  by  promoting  the  violent  profecution  againft 
them,  he  had  expofed  himfclf  to  the  animofity  of  their 
numerous  friends  and  retainers.  A  fcheme  was  alfo 
thought  to  be  formed  for  revoking  fome  exorbitant  grants 
made  during  the  queen's  minority;  and  even  the  nobility, 
who  had  feized  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  began  to  think 
themfelves  Icfs.  fecure  in  the  pofTefilon  of  them".  The 
earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  was  afteded  by  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  andflill  more  by  a  rumour  fpread  abroad,  that 
Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his  place, 

y  Keith,  p.  aS«,  30*.     Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  5,     Spotfwood,  p.  193, 
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and  to  beftow  that  dignity  on  a  mean  and  updart  fo-  ^^^^^^' 

reigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  coun-v ,^ » 

try  ^.     So  indifcrect  had   this  princefs   been  in  her  kind-      '5^^ 
nefs  to  Rizzio,  that  even  that  ftrange  report  met  with 
credit,  and  proved  a  great  means  of  accelerating  the  ruin 
of  the  favourite.     Morton,  infmuating  himfelf  into  Hen- 
ry's confidence,  employed  all  his  art  to  inilame  the  dif- 
content  and  jcaloufy  of  that  prince  ;   and   he  perfuaded 
him,   that  the  only  means  of  freeing  himfelf  from  the  in- 
dignities under  which  he  laboured,  was  to  bring  the  bafe 
ilranger  to  the  fate,  which   he  had  fo  well  m.erited,  and 
which  was   fo   paffionately  defired   by  the  whole  nation, 
George  Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the  countefs  of  Le- 
nox, concurred  in  the  fame  advice  3  and  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven  and  Lindefey,  being  confulted,  offered  their  afHflance 
in  the  enterprize ;  nor  was  even  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the 
kino's  father,  averfe  to  the  defio-n  =.     But  as  thefe  con- 
fpirators  were  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  levity,  they 
engaged  him  to  fign  a   paper,  in  which   he    avowed  the 
undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and  advance- 
ment of  religion,  and  promnfed  to  proteft  them  againft 
'every  confequencc,  which  might  enfue   upon   the  aiTafTi- 
nation  of  Rizzio'*.     All  thefe  meafures  being  concerted, 
a  mefTenger  was  difpatched   to   the  baniflied   lords,  who 
were  hovering  near  the  borders  3  and  they  wxre  invited  by 
the  king  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

This  defign,  fo  atrocious  in  itfelf,  was  rendered  ftiHAth  March. 
more  fo  by  the  circumftances  which  attended  its  execu- 
tion. Mary,  who  was  in  the  fixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, was  fupping  in  private,  and  had  at  table  the  coun- 
tefs of  Argyle,  her  natural  fifter,  with  Rizzio,  and  others 
of  her  fervants.     The  king  entered  the  room  by  a  private 

b  Buchanan,  lib,  xvii.  c.  60.  Crawford,  p,  6,  SpotfwcoJ,  p.  194.  Knox, 
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c  n  A  p.  pafTao-e,  and  flood  at  the  back  of  Mary's  chair  :  Lord 
XXXIX.    ^        ^  '  / 

V 'yj^'—J  Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  other  confpiiators,  be- 

,  ^565.  ing  all  armed,  rufhed  in  after  him ;  and  the  queen  of 
Scots  terrified  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of  them 
the  reafon  of  this  rude  intrufion.  They  told  her,  that 
they  intended  no  violence  againft  her  perfon  j  but  meant 
only  to  bring  that  villain,  pointing  to  Rizzio,  to  his  de- 
.  ferved  punifhment.  Rizzio,  aw^are  of  the  danger,  ran 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  feizing  her  by  the  waift,  called 
aloud  to  her  for  protecSlion;  while  (he  interpofed  in  his 
behalf,  v/ith  cries,  and  menaces,  and  entreaties.  The 
impatient  afiafiins,  regardlefs  of  her  efforts,  rufhed  upon 
their  prey,  and  by  overturning  every  thing  v/hich  flood 
in  their  vvav,  encreafed  the  horror  and  confufion  of  the 
fcene.  Douglas,  feizing  Henry's  dagger,  ftuck  it  in  the 
body  of  Rizzio,  who,  fcreaming  with  fear  and  agony, 
was  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  confpirators,  and  pufhed 
jnto  the  antichamber,  where  he  was  difpatched  with  iifty- 
fix  wounds  <'.  The  unhappy  princefs,  informed  of  his 
fate,  immediately  dried  her  tears,  and  faid,  She  would 
weep  no  more  ;  fhe  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The 
infult,  indeed,  upon  her  perfon  ;  the  flain  attempted  to 
be  fixed  on  her  honour;  the  danger  to  which  her  life  was 
expofed,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy;  were  injuries  fo 
atrocious,  and  fo  complicated,  that  they  fcarcely  left  room 
for  pardon,  even  from  the  greatefl  lenity  and  mercy. 

The  affafTms,  apprehenfive  of  Pvlary's  refentmcnt,  de- 
tained her  prifoner  in  the  palace;  and  the  king  difmiffed 
all  who  feemed  willing  to  attempt  her  rcfcue,  by  telling 
them,  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and 
that  he  would  be  careful  of  the  queen's  fafety.  Murray 
and  the  banifhed  lords  appeared  two  days  after;  and 
Mary,  whofe  anger  was  now  engroiled  by  injuries  more 
recent  and  violent,  was  v^^illingly  reconciled  to  them ;  and 
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fiie  even  received  her  brother  v^Ith  tendernefs  and  afFcc-  ^J^  ^  f  • 

tion.     They  obtained  an  acquittal  from  parliament,  and  * ^ — ^ 

■were  re-inftated  in  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  ac-  ^S^^* 
complices  alfo  in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to  her  for  a 
pardon ;  but  flie  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and  per- 
fuaded  them,  that  (o  long  as  fhe  was  detained  in  cuftodjr, 
and  was  furrounded  by  guards,  any  deed,  which  (ht 
fhould  fign,  would  have  no  validity.  Meanwhile,  fhe 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  her  hufband,  by  her  perfua- 
fion  and  carefles ;  and  no  fooner  wdre  the  guards  with- 
drawn, than  fhe  engaged  him  to  efcape  with  her  in  the 
night-time,  and  take  ftlelter  in  Dunbar.  Many  of  heir 
fubje6ls  here  offered  her  their  ferviceS  ;  and  Mary,  having 
CollecSled  an  army,  which  the  confpirators  had  no  power 
to  refift,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  them  to  fly. 
into  England,  where  they  lived  in  great  poverty  and 
diftrefs.  They  made  applications  however  to  the  earl  oF 
Bothwel,  a  new  favourite  of  Mary's;  and  that  noble- 
hian,  defirous  of  ftrengthening  his  party  by  the  acceflion 
of  their  intereft,  was  able  to  pacify  her  refentment ;  zrA 
he  foon  after  procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  their 
own  country  ^ 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  Implacable 
Qgalnft  her  hufband  alone,  whofe  perfon  was  before  dif- 
agreeable  to  her,  and  Who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie 
of  gratitude  and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  high- 
eft  refentment.  She  engaged  him  to  difown  all  connec- 
tions with  the  affaflins,  to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their 
trime,  even  to  publifh  a  proclamation  containing  a  falfe- 
hood  fo  notorious  to  the  whole  world  ^  ;  and  having  thus 
made  him  expofe  himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  and  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  any  party^  fhe  threw  him  off  with  difdaln  and 

f  Melvil,  p.  75,  75,     Keith,  p.  3H»     Knox,  p.  398. 
S  Gcodali,  vol.  i,  p,  280.     Keith  Append,  p,  167. 
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CHAP,  indlc-nation  ''.     As  if  fhe  had  been  making;  an  efcape  front 
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t  ^/ /  '  /him,  (he  fuddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  feat  of  the  earl 
1566.  of  Marre's;  and  v/hen  Henry  followed  her  thither,  fhe 
fuddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh  5  and  gave  -him  every 
where  the  ftrongefl  proofs  of  difpleafure;  and  even  of 
antipathy.  She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  their  negle6b 
,of  him  ;  and  fhe  was  pleafed,  that  his  mean  equipage 
and  fmall  train  of  attendants  fhould  draw  on  him  the 
contempt  of  the  very  populace.  He  was  permitted, 
however,  to  have  apartments  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 

J9th  Tune,  which  Mary  had  chofen  for  the  place  of  her  delivery. 
She  there  brought  forth  a  fon  -,  and  as  this  was  very  im- 
portant news  to  England,  as  well  as  to  Scotland,  fhe 
immediately  difpatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  carry  intel- 
ligence of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil  tells 
us,  that  this  princefs,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenv/ich, 
and  was  difplaying  all  that  fpirit  and  alacrity,  which 
tifually  attended  her  on  thefe  occafions :  But  when  news 
arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was 
damped  :  She  funk  into  melancholy ;  ihe  reclined  her 
head  upon  her  arm  5  and  complained  to  fome  of  her  at- 
tendants, that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair 
fon,  while  fhe  herfelf  was  but  a  barren  flock.  Next  day, 
however,  at  the  reception  of  the  ambafiador,  fhe  re* 
fumed  her  former  diffimulatien,  put  on  a  joyful  coun- 
tenance, gave  Melvil  thanks  for  the  hafle  he  had  made 
in  conveying  to  her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and 
exprefTed  the  utmoft  cordiality  and  friendfliip  to  her 
fifler  '.  Some  time  after,  flie  difpatched  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, with  herkinfman  George  Gary,  fon  of  lord  Hunf- 
don,  in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptifm  of  the  young 
prince ;  and  fhe  fent  by  them  fome  magnificent  prefents 
to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

h  Melvil,  p.  46;  67,  i  Ibid,  p,  69,  70, 
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The  birth  of  a  Con  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  par-  CHAP, 
tizans  in  England  ^;  and  even  men  of  the  moft  oppoilte  .    _  _  jf 
parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  fome  fettlement  of  the  fuc-      ^5^^* 
ceflion.     Thefe  humours  broke  out  with  great  vehemence 
in  a  new  fefiion  of  parliament,  held   after  fix  proroga-  jcth  Sept. 
tions.     The  houfe  of  peers,  which  had  hitherto  forborne ^lent!  ^' 
to  touch  on  this  delicate  point,  here  took  the  lead  ;  and 
the  houfe  of  commons  foon  after  imitated  the  zeal  of  the 
lords.     Molineux  opened  the  matter  in  the  lower  houfe, 
and  propofed  that  the  queflion  of  the  fucceiHon  and  that 
of  fupply  fhould  go  hand  in  hand  ;   as  if  it  Vv'ere  intended 
to  conftrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  her  parliament '.     The  courtiers  endeavoured  to  elude 
the  debate:  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  told  the  houfe,  that  he  had 
heard  the  queen  pofitively  affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of 
her  people,  fhe  was  determined  to  marry.     Secretary  Ce- 
cil and  Sir  Francis  Knollys  gave  their  teftimony  to  the 
fame  purpofe ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Ambrofe  Cave,  chancellor 
of  the  dutchy,  and  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of 
the    houfehold '".      Elizabeth's   ambition   and    m.afculine 
eharadter  was  fo  well  knov/n,  that  few  m.embers  gave  any 
credit  to  this  intelligence  ;   and  it  v/as  confidered  merely 
as  an  artifice,  by  which  (lie  endeavoured    to  retract  that 
pofitive  declaration,  which  flie  had  made  in  the  beginning 
of  her   reign,  that  (he  meant  to   live  and  die  a   virgin. 
The  minifters,  therefore,  gained   nothing  farther  by  this   ' 
piece  of  policy,  than  only   to  engage  the  houfe,   for  the 
fake  of  decency,  to  join  the  queftion  of  the  queen's  mar-  • 
ria2:e  with  that  of  a   fettlement  of  the  crov/n  ;   and   the 
commons   were  proceeding  wi.h  great  earnefrneii-  in   the 
debate,  and   had  even  appointed  a  com.mittce  to   conie^ 
with  the  lords,  when  exprels  orders  w^ere  brought  them 
from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed  farther  in  the  matter.  Cecil 

k  Camden,  p,  397,  1  D'Ewes,  p.  125, 
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CHAP,  told  them,  that  ihe  pledged  to  the  houfe  the  word  of  a 
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,^.^ ^^ li  queen  for  her  finccrity  in  her  intentions  to  marry;  that 

156$^  the  appointment  of  a  fuccefTor  would  he  attended  with, 
great  danger  to  her  perfon  ;  that  fhe  herfelf  had  had  ex- 
perience, during  the  reign  of  her  filler,  how  much  court 
was  ufually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what  dangerous 
facrifices  men  were  commonly  difpofed  to  make  of  their 
prefent  duty  to  their  future  profpe£ts ;  and  that  fhe  was 
therefore  determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  oppor- 
tunity, the  decifion  of  that  import^int  queftion  ".  The 
houfe  was  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons,  and  ftill  lefs 
with  the  command,  prohibiting  them  all  debate  on  the 
fubje6l:.  Paul  Wentworth,  a  fpirited  m.ember,  went  fo 
far  as  to  queftion  whether  fuch  a  prohibition  were  not 
?n  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
houfe  °.  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  profound 
refpe6]t,  which  had  hitherto  been  preferved  to  the  queen ; 
and  they  afHrmed  that  fhe  was  bound  in  duty,  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  happinefs  of  her  fubje£ls  during  her 
own  life,  but  alfo  to  pay  regard  to  their  future  fecurit}'', 
by  fixing  a  fuccefTor ;  that,  by  an  oppofite  condu6l,  fhe 
fhowed  herfelf  the  flepmother,  not  the  natural  parent,  of 
her  people,  and  would  feem  defircus,  that  England  fhould 
no  longer  fubfill  than  fhe  fhould  enjoy  the  glory  and 
fatisfa6tion  of  governing  it;  that  none  but  timorous 
princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  flood 
in  fear  of  their  fuccefTors ;  and  that  the  alFecfiions  of  the 
people  were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every  fo- 
vereign,  who,  laying  afide  all  artifice  or  bye-ends,  had 
courage  and  magnanimity  to  put  his  fole  trufl  in  that  ho- 
nourable and  fure  defence  ^  The  queen,  hearing  of  thefe 
debates,  fent  for  the  fpeaker,  and  after  reiterating  her  for- 
pier  prohibition,  fhe  bade  him  inform  the  houfe,  that,  if 


■  D'Ewes,  p.  127,  128,  o  Ibid.  p.  iz8, 
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any  member  remained  flill  unfatisficd,  he  might  appear^  hap. 

before  the  privy  council,    and   there  give  his  reafons  1.  ^..JJ^ [> 

As  the  members  fhowed  a  difpofition,    notwithftanding      1566. 
thefe  peremptory  orders,  flill  to  proceed  upon  the  quef- 
tion,  Elizabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  meiTage,  to  revoke 
them,  and  to  allov/  the  houfe  liberty  of  debate  ^     They 
were  fo  mollified  by  this  gracious  condefcenfion,  that  they 
thenceforth  conducted  the  matter  with  more  calmnefs  and 
temper;  and  they  even  voted  her  a  fupply,  to  be  levied 
at  three  payments,  of  a  fubfidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without 
annexing  any  condition  to  it.     The  queen  foon  after  dif-  2d  January, 
folved  the  parliament,  and  told  them,  with  fome  fharpnefs      ^^  ^* 
in  the  conclufion,  that  their  proceedings  had   contained 
much  diflimulation  and  artifice;  that  under  the  plaufible 
pretences  of  marriage  and  fucceijion,  many  of  them  co- 
vered very  malevolent  intentions  towards  her;   but  that, 
however,  fhe  reaped   this  advantage  from  the  attempts  of 
thefe  men,  that  fhe  could  now  diflinguifh  her  friends  from 
her  enemies.     "  But  do  you  think,"  added  fhe,  "  that 
"T  am  unmindful   of  your  future  fecurity,  or  will  be 
"  negligent  in  fettling  the  fucceflion  ?   That  is  the  chief 
*'  obje6l  of  my  concern ;  as  I  know  myfelf  to  be  liable 
"  to  mortality.     Or  do  you  apprehend,  that  I  meant  to 
*'  encroach  on   your  liberties?    No:  It   was   never   my 
''  meaning  ;  I  only  intended  to  ftop  you  before  vou  ap- 
^'  proached   the  precipice.     All  things   have  their  time  ; 
"  and  though  you  may  be  blefTed  with  a  fovereign  more 
*'  wife  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  I  afllire  you,  that  no 
*'  one  will  ever  rule  over  you,  v/ho  fhall  be  more  careful 
"  of  your  fafety.     And  therefore,  henceforward,  whether 
*'  I  live  to  fee  the  like  afTembly  or  no^  or  whoever  holds 
**  the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware 
^'  of  provoking  your  fovereign's  patience,  fo  far  as  you 
<*  have  done  mine.      But  I  fhall  nov/  conclude^    thatj 

%  D'Ewes,  p.  12S.  r  Ibid.  p.  130, 
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c  H  A  P.<c  notwithflandins;  the  dlfeufls   I  have   received    (for  I 

y '_j^^  mean  not  to  part  with  you  in  anger)   the  greater  part 

J567.     ««  of  you  may  allure  themfelves  that  they  go  home  in 
''  their  prince's  good  graces  ^" 

Elizabeth  carried  farther  her  dignity  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  She  had  received  the  fubfidy  without  any  condi* 
tion  ;  but  as  it  was  believed,  that  the  commons  had  given 
her  that  gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to 
their  requefts,  fhe  thought  proper,  on  her  refufal,  volun- 
tarily to  remit  the  third  payment ;  and  (he  faid,  that  mo- 
ney in  her  fubjedls'  purfes  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her 
own  exchequer  t. 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  multiplied  every  day  in  England  j  and 
befides  the  catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treafonablc 
correfpondence  with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rife  at  her 
command",  the  court  itfelf  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her 
avowed  partizans.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of 
Leicefter,  Pembroke,  Bedford,  Northumberland,  Sir 
Nicholas  1  hrogmorton,  and  moft  of  the  confiderable 
men  in  England,  except  Cecil,  feemed  convinced  of  the 
necellity  of  declaring  her  the  fuccelTor.  None  but  the 
more  zealous  proteftants  adhered  either  to  the  countefs  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  countefs  of  Cumber- 
land 5  and  as  the  marriage  of  the  former  feemed  liable  to 
fome  objections,  and  had  been  declared  invalid,  men  were 
alarmed,  even  on  that  fide,  with  the  profpecfl  of  new 
difputes  concerning  the  fuccefiion.  Mary's  behaviour 
alfo,  fo  moderate  towards  the  proteftants,  and  fo  gracious 
towards  all  men,  had  procured  her  univerfal  refpe6t  ^  ; 
and  the  public  was  willing  to  afcribe  any  imprudences, 
into  v/hich  fne  had  fallen,  to  her  youth  and  inexperience* 

«  D'Ewes,  p.  116,  117,  i  Camden,  p.  400. 
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But  all  thefe  flattering  profpedls  were  blafled  by  the  fub-C  hap. 

fequent    incidents;    where    her   egregious    indifcretions, [      '.j 

fhall    I    fay,  or   atrocious    crimes,  threw  her   from    the     ^'s^z. 
height  of  her  profperity,  and  involved  her  in  infamy  and 

in  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothv/el  was  of  a  confidcrable  family  and^^"'"^^^'*^? 
power  in  Scotland  ;  and  though  not  diftinguifhed  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made 
a  figure  in  that  party,  which  oppofed  the  greatnefs  of  the 
carl  of  Murray,  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.     He  was  a 
man  of  profligate  manners;  had  involved  his  opulent  for- 
tune in  great  debts,  and  even  reduced  himfelf  to  beggary, 
by  his  profufe  expences^;  and  feemed  to  have  no  refource 
but  in  defperate  counfels  and  enterprizes.     He  had  been 
accufed  more  than  once  of  an  attempt  to  aflaffinate  Mur- 
ray ;  and  though  the  frequency  of  thefe  accufations  on 
all  fides  diminifh  fomewhat  the  credit  due  to  any  particu- 
lar  imputation,    they  prove    fufficiently   the   prevalence 
of  that   deteftable   pra6lice    in   Scotland,    and    may    in 
that  view  ferve  to  render  fuch  rumours  the  more  cre- 
dible.    This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favour  and 
entire  confidence  of  Mary;  and   all  her  meafures  were 
dire6led   by    his    advice   and  authority.      Reports   were 
fpread   of    more    particular   intimacies    between    them  ; 
and    thefe    reports    gained    ground    from    the    continu- 
ance or  rather  encreafe  of  her  hatred  towards  her  huf- 
band^.      That   young   prince   was    reduced    to   fuch   a 
ftate  of  defperation,  by  the  negledls  which  he  underwent 
from  his  queen  and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once  re- 
folved  to  fly  fecretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had  even 
provided  a  velTel  for  that  purpofe^.     Some  of  the  moft 
confiderable  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  obferving  her 
rooted  averfion  to  him,  had  propofed  fome  expedients  for 

X  Keith,  p,  240.  y  Melvil,  p.  66,  77.         -  z  Keith, 
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C  H  A  p.  a  divorce ;  and  though  Mary  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  ho- 
1  ^  inniirnhly  on  the  occafion,  and  to  have  embraced  the  pro- 
^5^7'  pofal  no  farther  than  it  (hould  be  found  confiftent  with  her 
own  honour  and  her  Ton's  legitimacy^,  men  were  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  means  for 
efFedting  that  purpofe,  was  the  real  caufe  of  laying 
afide  all  farther  thoughts  of  it.  So  far  were  the  fufpicions 
againft  her  carried,  that,  when  Henry,  difcouraged  with 
the  continual  proofs  of  her  hatred,  left  the  court  and 
retired  to  Glafgow,  an  illnefs  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, with  which  he  was  feized  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  that  place,  was  univerfally  afcribed  by  her  enemies 
to  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which,  it  was  pretended,  (he  had  ad- 
liiiniftered  to  him. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  fituatlon,  all  thofe  who 
wiihed  well  to  her  character  or  to  public  tranquillity,  were 
extremely  pleafed,  and  fomewhat  furprized,  to  hear,  that 
a  friendfhip  was  again  conciliated  between  them,  that  fhe 
had  taken  a  journey  to  Glafgow  on  purpofe  to  vifit  him 
dufins  his  ficknefs,  that  fhe  behaved  towards  him  with 
great  tendernefs,  that  fhe  had  brought  him  along  with  her, 
and  that  fhe  appeared  thenceforth  determiined  to  live  with 
him  on  a  footing  more  fuitable  to  the  connexions  between 
them.  Henry,  naturally  uxorious,  and  not  diflrufling 
this  fudden  reconciliation,  put  himfelf  implicitly  into 
her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edinburgh.  She  lived 
in  the  palace  of  Holy-rood-houfe  j  but  as  the  fjtua- 
tion  of  the  place  was  low,  and  the  concourfe  of  people 
about  the  court  was  necefTarily  attended  with  noife,  which 
might  difturb  him  in  his  prefcnt  infirm  flate  of  health, 
thefe  reafons  were  afligned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for 
him  in  a  folitary  houfe,  at  fome  diflance,  called  the  Kirk 
of  Field.  Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindnefs  ancj 
attachment;  fhe  converfcd  cordially  with  him;  and  fhe 


^  Camden,  p.  404,    Goodail's  Queen  Mar^,  vol,  ii,  p.  317. 
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lav  fome  nights  In  a  room  below  his:  but  on  the  ninth  of  c  hap. 
February,  fhe  told  him,  that  (he  would  pafs  that  night  in  ,^^^,.SZj 
the  palace,  becaufe  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  fervants  was      ^s^Z* 
there  to  be  celebrated  in  her  prefence.     About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  whole  town  was  much  alarmed  at  hear- 
ing a  great  noife;  and  was  ftill  more  aftonifned,  when  it 
was  difcovered  that  the  noife  came  from  the  King's  houfe,  _.  , 
which  was  blown  up  by  gun-powder;  that  his  dead  body 
was  found  at  fome  diftance  In  a  neighbouring  field  ;  and 
that  no  marks  either  of  fire,  contufion,  or  violence  ap- 
peared upon  It^. 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  general  conje61:ure  foon  pointed  towards  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  as  the  author  of  the  crime  <=.  But  as  his 
favour  with  Mary  was  vifible,  and  his  power  great, 
no  one  ventured  to  declare  openly  his  fentiments ;  and 
all  men  remained  in  filence  and  mute  aftonifhment. 
Voices,  however,  were  heard  in  the  ftreets,  during  the 
darknefs  of  the  night,  proclaiming  Bothwel,  and  even 
Mary  herfelf,  to  be  murderers  of  the  king;  bills  were 
fecretly  aifixed  on  the  walls  to  the  fame  purpofe;  ofFers 
were  made,  that,  upon  giving  proper  fecurities,  his  guilt 
jfhould  be  openly  proved  :  But  after  one  proclamation  from 
the  court,  offering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to  any  one  that 
would  difcover  the  author  of  that  villany,  greater  vigi- 
^  lance  was  employed  in  fearching  out  the  fpreaders  of  the 
libels  and  reports  againft  Bothwel  and  the  queen,  than  in 
tracing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  afTairinatlon,  or  detect-* 
Jng  the  regicides  •. 

b  It  was  imagined,  that  Henry  had  been  ftrangled  before  the  houfe  was 
blown  up.  But  this  fuppofition  is  contradi£ted  by  the  confet^'on  of  the  cri- 
minals ;  and  there  is  no  neceflity  to  admit  it  in  order  to  account  for  the 
condition  of  his  body.  There  are  many  inftances  that  men's  lives  have  been 
iaved  who  had  been  blown  up  la  ihips.  Had  Henry  fallen  on  water  he  had 
not  probably  been  killed. 

e  Melvil,  p.  "ji.     Cabbala,  p.  jjg.  d  Anderfon's  Collefiions, 
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CHAP.      The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  d  I  fiance  from  courts 

XXXIX.  . 

I  ' ,  in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  rouzed  by  the  report  of  his 

^'S^7>     fon*s  murder,  a,nd  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  fpeedy 
juftice  againft  the  aflaflins;  among  whom  he  named  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour 
his  brother,  David  Chalmers,   and    four   others    of  the 
queen's  houfehpldj  all  of  them  perfons  who   had   been 
mentioned  in  the  bills  affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh^. 
Mary  took  his  demand  of  fpeedy  juftice  in  a  very  literal 
fenfej  and  allowing  only  fifteen  days  for  the  examination 
of  this  important  afFair,  fhe  fent  a  citation  to  Lenox,  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  in  court,  and   prove  his  charge 
againft  Bothwel  ^     This  nobleman,  meanwhile,    and  all 
the  other  perfons,  accufed  by  Lenox,  enjoyed  their  full 
liberty?;    Bothwel    himfelf  was   continually  furrounded 
with  armed  men'^;  took  his  place  in  council ';  lived  dur- 
ing fome  time  in  the  houfe  with  Mary"^^;  and  feemed  to 
poflefs  all  his  wonted  confidence  and  familiarity  with  her. 
Even  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  great  confequence 
in  this  critical  time,,  vv-as  entrufted  to  him,  and    under 
him,  to  his  creature,   Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  him- 
felf been  publickly  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's 
murder'.     Lenox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling,  with 
a  view  of  appearing  at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  thefe 
circumftances;  and  refledling  on  tlie  fmall  train  which 
attended  him,  he  began  to  entertain  very  juft  apprehen- 
fions  from  the  power,  infolence,  and  temerity  of  his  ene- 
my.    He  wrote  to  Mary,  defiring  that  the  day  of  trial 
might  be  prorogued;  and  conjured  her,  by  all  the  regard 
which  fhe  bore  to  her  own  honour,  to  employ  more  leifure 
and  deliberation  in  determining  a  queflion  of  fuch  extremo 

e  Keith,  p.  372,     Andcrfon,  vol.  ii,  p.  3.  ^  Keith,  p.  373. 
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momenf^.     No  regard  was  paid  to  his  application  :  The  ^^.^y/^^* 

jury  was  enclofed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithnefs  wasv ,^ 1^ 

•chancellor;  and  though  Lenox,  forefeeing  this  precipita-  1567. 
tion,  had  ordered  Cuningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  and  protefl  in  his  name,  againft  the  acquittal 
of  the  criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdi6l".  The 
verdidl  was  fuch  as  it  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither 
accufer  nor  witnefs  appeared ;  and  Bothwel  was  abfolved  i«th  Aprlh 
from  the  king's  murder.  The  jury,  however,  apprehen- 
five  that  their  verdidt  would  give  great  fcandal,  and  per- 
haps expofe  them  afterwards  to  fome  danger,  entered  a 
protefl,  in  which  they  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  their 
proceedings  °.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  indictment  v/a* 
laid  againft  Bothwel  for  committing  the  crimeon  the  ninth 
of  February,  not  the  tenth,  the  real  day  on  which  Henry 
was  afTafliriated  p.  The  interpretation  generally  put  upon 
this  error,  too  grofs,  it  was  thought^  to  have  proceeded 
from  miftake,  was,  that  the  fecret  council,  by  whom 
Mary  was  governed,  not  trufting  entirely  to  precipitation, 
violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea,  by  which 
they  enfured,  at  all  adventures,  a  plaufible  pretence  for 
acquitting  Bothwel. 

» 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  tran faction,  a  par- 
liament was  held  ;  and  though  ,the  verdicl  in  favour  of 
Bothwel  was  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  ftrongly 
confirmed,  rather  than  diminimed,  the  general  opinion 
of  his  guilt,  he  v/as  the  perfon  chofen  to  carry  the  royal 
fceptre  on  the  firfl  meeting  of  that  national  afTemblyJ. 
In  this  parliament,  a  rigorous  a6l  was  made  againft  thofe 
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CHAP,  who  fet  up  defamatory  bills ;  but  no  notice  was  takeh 
XXMX.  ^^  ^^^  king's  murder  '.  The  favour,  which  Mary  openly 
1567.  bore  to  Bothwel,  kept  every  one  in  awe  3  and  the  effccSls 
of  this  terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another  tranfac- 
tion,  which  enfued  immediately  upon  the  diflblution  of 
the  parliament.  A  bond  or  aflbciation  was  framed  j  irt 
which  the  fubfcribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Both- 
wel by  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  farther  offer,  which 
he  had  made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  fmgle  combat^ 
oblige  themfelves,  in  cafe  any  perfon  (hould  afterwards 
impute  to  him  the  king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with 
their  whole  power  againft  fuch  calumniators.  After  this 
promife,  which  implied  no  great  aflurance  in  Bothwel 
of  his  ov/n  innocence,  the  fubfcribers  mentioned  the  ne* 
ccflity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order  to  fupport  thd 
government;  and  they  recommended  Bothwel  to  her  as 
a  hufband  ».  This  paper  was  fubfcribed  by  all  the  con- 
fiderable  nobility  there  prefent.  In  a  country,  divided 
by  violent  factions,  fuch  a  concurrence  in  favour  of  one 
nobleman,  no-v/ife  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft,  except 
by  his  flagitious  condu6l,  could  never  have  been  obtain- 
ed, had  not  every  one  been  certain,  at  leaft  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  Mary  was  fully  determined  on  this  meafure^ 
Nor  would  fuch  a  motive  have  fufficed  to  influence  menj 
commonly  fo  ftubborn  and  untra6lable,  had  they  not  been 
taken  by  furprize,  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  fentl- 
ments,  and  over-av/ed  by  the  prefent  power  of  the  court, 
and  by  the  apprehenfions  of  farther  violence,  from  per- 
foHS  fo  little  governed  by  any  principles  of  honour  and 
humanity.  Even  with  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  fub- 
fcriptlon  to  this  paper  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a  reproach 
to  the  nation, 

r  Keith,  p.  %^o.  '  IbiJ.  p.  ^Zi4 
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cipitate  and  audacious.  Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling  to.  _  _  ^ 
pay  a  vilit  to  her  Ton,  he  alTembled  a  body  of  eight  hun-  'S^?* 
dred  horfe,  on  pretence  of  purfuing  fome  robbers  on  the 
borders;  and  having  way-laid  her  on  her  return,  he 
feized  her  perfon  near  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to 
Dunbar,  with  an  avowed  defign  of  forcing  her  to  yield  to 24th  April, 
his  purpofe.  Sir  James  Melvil,  one  of  her  retinue,  was 
carried  along  with  her,  and  fays  not,  that  he  faw  any 
figns  of  relu6lance  or  conftraint:  He  was  even  informed, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  Bothwel's  officers,  that  the  whole 
tranfadlion  was  managed  in  concert  with  her".  A  wo- 
man, indeed,  of  that  fpirit  and  refolution,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  Mary,  does  not  ufually,  on 
thefe  occafions,  give  fuch  marks  of  oppofition  to  realvio- 
lenccj  as  can  appear  anywife  doubtful  or  ambiguous. 
Some  of  the  nobility,  however,  in  order  to  put  matters 
to  farther  trial,  fent  her  a  private  mefTage;  in  v^^hich 
they  told  her,  that,  if,  in  reality,  flic  lay  under  force, 
they  would  ufe  all  their  efforts  to  refcue  her.  Her  an- 
fwer  was,  that  fhe  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by 
violence,  but  ever  fince  her  arrival  had  been  fo  well 
treated,  that  fhe  willingly  remained  with  Bothwel  ^. 
No  one  gave  himfelf  thenceforth  any  concern  to  relieve 
her  from  a  captivity,  which  was  believed  to  proceed  en- 
tirely from  her  own  approbation  and  connivance. 

This  unufual  condu6l  was  at  firfl  afcribed  to  Mary's 
fenfe  of  the  infamy  attending  her  purpofed  marriage;  and 
her  defire  of  finding  fome  colour  to  glofs  over  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  conduct.  But  a  pardon,  given  to  Bothwel 
a  few  days  after,  made  the  public  carry  their  conjetSlures 
fomewhat  farther.  In  this  deed,  Bothwel  received  a  par- 
don for  the  violence  committed  on  the  queen's  perfon  ; 
and  for  all  other  crime] :  A  claufe,  by  which  the  murder 

»  Mdvil,  p.  8ot  V  Spafwood,  p,  202, 
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^vv^^T'  ^^  ^^^  ^^"S  ^^^  Indiredlly  forgiven.     The  rape  was  then 

^    -^-' '_'  conje6lured  to  have  been  only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to 

^^^7'      afford  a  pretence  for    indirectly    remitting  a   crime,  of 

which  it  would  have  appeared  fcandalous  to  make  openly 

any  mention  ^» 

These  events  pafled  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  men  had 
no  leifure  to  admire  fufHciently  one  incident,  when  they 
were  furprized  Vv'ith  a  new  one,  equally  rare  and  uncom- 
mon. There  ftill,  however,  remained  one  difficulty, 
which,  it  was  not  eafy  to  forefee,  how  the  queen  and 
Eothwel,  determined  as  they  were  to  execute  their  fhame- 
ful  purpofe,  could  find  expedients  to  overcome.  The 
man,  who  had  procured  the  fubfcription  of  the  nobility, 
recommending  him  as  a  hufband  to  the  queen,  and  who 
had  afbed  this  feeming  violence  on  her  perfon,  in  order 
to  force  her  confent,  had  been  married  two  years  before 
to  another  woman  ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, fifter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  perfons  blinded 
by  paffion,  and  infatuated  with  crimes,  foon  fhake  off  all 
appearance  of  decency.  A  fuit  was  commenced  for  a  di- 
vorce between  Bothwel  and  his  wife;  and  this  fuit  was 
opened  at  the  fame  inftant  in  two  different,  or  rather  op- 
pofite  courts ;  in  the  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drews, which  was  popifh,  and  governed  itfelf  by  the 
canon  law ;  and  in  the  new  confiflorial  or  commilTariot 
court,  which  was  proteflant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  teachers.  The  plea,  advanced 
in  each  court,  was  fo  calculated  as  to  fuit  the  principles 
which  there  prevailed  :  In  the  archbifhop's  court,  the 
pretence  of  confanguinity  was  employed,  becaufe  Both- 
Avel  was  related  to  his  wife  in  the  fourth  degree ;  in  the 
commifTariot  court,  the  accufation  of  adultery  was  made 
ufe  of  againfl  him.  The  parties  too,  who  applied  for  the 
divorce,  were  different  in  the  different  courts  ;  Bothwel 

X  Anderfon,  vol,  iv.  part  ii.p,  6l, 
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was  the  perfon  who  fued   in  the  former:  his  wife  in  the  ^"^  H  a  P. 
latter.     And  the  fuit  in  both  courts  was  opened,  pleaded,  '^'^ 

examined,  and   decided   with   the   utmoft   precipitation  ;      's^T* 
and  a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  in  four  days  i'. 

The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per, that  Mary  fhould  be  condi;cled  to  Edinburgh,  and 
(hould  there  appear  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
fhould  acknowledge  herfelf  reftored  to  entire  freedom. 
This  was  underftood  to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obvi- 
atinii;  all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  her  mar*- 
riao-c.  Orders  were  then  given  to  publifli  in'the  church- 
the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orkneys 
for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore  ;  and  Craig,  a 
ininiftcr  of  Edinburgh,  v/as  applied  to  for  that  purpofe. 
This  clergyman,  not  content  v/ith  having  refufed  com-' 
pliance,  publicly  in  his  fermons  condemned  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  exhorted  all  who  had  accefs  to  the  queen,  to 
give  her  their  advice  againiL  fo  fcandalous  an  alliance. 
Being  called  before  the  council,  to  anfwer  for  this  li- 
berty, he  Hiovv'ed  a  courage,  which  might  cover  all  the 
nobles  with  fname,  on  account  of  their  tamencfs  and 
fervility.  He  faid,  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  church,  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  beino;  convicted  of  adulterv,  could  not 
be  permitted  to  marry;  that  the  divorce  between  him 
and  his  former  wife  was  plainly  procured  by  coliufion, 
as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the  fentence,  and 
the  fudden  conclufion  of  his  marriage  v.'ith  the  queen ; 
and  that  all  the  fufpicions  which  prevailed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  king's  murder,  and  the  queen's  concurrence 
in  the  former  rape,  would  thence  receive  undoubted 
confirmation.  He  therefore  exhorted  Bothwel,  who 
was  prefent,  no  longer,  to  perfevere  in  his  prefent 
criminal  enterprizes;  and  turning  his  difcourfe  to  the 
other  counfellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ  all  thei"r 
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CHAP,  influence  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  a' 
^meafure,  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and 
difhonour.  Not  fatisfied  even  with  this  admonition,  he 
took  the  firfl  opportunity  of  informing  the  public,  from 
the  pulpit,  of  the  whole  tranfaftion,  and  exprefied  to 
them  his  fears,  that,  notv/ithfranuing  all  remonftrances, 
their  foverelgn  v/as  ftill  obftinately  bent  on  her  fatal  pur- 
pofe.  "  For  himfelf,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  already  dif- 
"  charged  his  confcience,  and  yet  again  would  take 
*'  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs,  that  he  abhorred  and  de- 
^'  tefted  that  marriage,  as  fcandalous  and  hateful  in  the 
**  fio^ht  of  mankind  :  But  fince  the  Great,  as  he  percelv- 
««  ed,  either  by  their  flattery  or  filence,  gave  countenance 
^'  to  the  meafure,  he  befought  the  Faithful  ta  pray  fer- 
"  vently  to  the  Almighty,  that  a  refolution,  taken  con- 
*'  trary  to  all  law,  reafcn,  and  good  confcience,  might, 
''  by  the  divine  bleffing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort  and 
"  benefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom."  Thefe  fpeeches 
offended  the  court  extremely;  and  Craig  was  anev/  fum- 
moned  before  the  council,  to  anfwer  for  his  temerity,  in 
thus  paffing  the  bounds  of  his  comrnifTion.  But  he  told 
them  that  the  bounds  of  his  comm.ifiion  were  the  word 
of  God,  good  laws,  and  natural  reafon  ;  and  were  the 
queen's  marriage  tried  by  any  of  thefe  ftandards,  it  would 
appear  infamous  and  difhonourable,  and  would  be  fo 
efteemed  by  the  whole  world.  The  council  were  fo  over- 
awed by  this  heroic  behaviour  in  a  private  clergyman,. 
that  they  difmifled  him  without  farther  cenfure  or  punifh- 

jnent ''. 

But  though  this  tranfacliciu  might  have  recalled  Both- 
wel  and  the  queen  of  Scots  from  taeir  infatuation,  and 
mi^'-ht  have  inflrucled  them  in  the  difpofitions  of  the  peo- 
pie  as  well  as  in  their  own  inability  to  oppofe  them  ; 
they  were  ftill  refolute  to  ruCi  forward,  to  their  own  ma.- 
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bifhop  of  Orkney,  a  proteftant,  who  was  af'cerv/ards  cie-  ^         "    '« 

pofed  by  the  church  for  this  fcandalous  compliance.    Few      'S^?. 
of  the    nobility  appeared   at   the   ceremony  :   They  had, 
moft  of  them,  either  from  fiiame  or  fear,  retired  to  their 
own   houfes.      The    French    ambaflador,    Le   Croc,    an 
aged  gentleman  of  honour   and   character,  could   not  be 
prevailed  on,  though  a  dependant  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  fineen  of 
to  countenance  the  marriage  by  his  prefence".     Elizabeth  rie*!^BoiJil' 
remonflrated,   by    friendly    letters  and   meflages^  againft  ^^^'' 
the  marriage  ^  :   The  court  of  France  made  like  oppofi- 
tion  ;   but  Mary,  though  on  all  other  occafions  fne  was 
extremely  obfequious  to  the  advice  of  her  relations  in  that 
country,  was  here  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  their 
opinion. 

The  news  of  thefe  tranfacflions,  bein^:  carried  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  v/ith  amazement,  and  threw  in- 
famy, not  only  on  the  principal  aclors  in  them,  but  alfo 
on  the  whole  nation,  who  feemed,  by  their  fubmifiion  and 
filence,  and  even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to  give 
their  fan6^ion  to  thefe  fcandalous  prai^ices  «=.  The  Scots, 
who  refided  abroad,  met  with  fuch  reproaches,  that  they 
durft  no  where  appear  in  public  ;  and  they  earneltly  ex- 
horted their  countrymen  at  home,  to  free  them  from  the 
public  odium,  by  bringing  to  condign  punifhment  the  au- 
thors of  fuch  atrocious  crimes.  This  intelligence,  with 
a  little  more  leifure  for  reflection,  roufed  men  from 
their  lethargy ;  and  the  rumours,  which,  from  the  vzrs; 
beginning  %  had  been  fpread  againil  Mary,  as  if  fhc  had 
concurred  in  the  king's  murder,  feemed  now,  by  the 
fubfequent  tranfa<5i:ions,  to  have  received  a  ilrong  confir-' 
mation  and  authority.    It  v/as  every  where  faid,  that  even 

a  Spotfwood,  p.  203,     Melvil,  p.  8z.  ^  Kellhj   p.  39:!, 

Diggcs,   p.  14.  c   Meivil,  p.  8z.     Keith,  p.  402.      AnderrDji> 

vol,  i.   p.  128.  ^34.  ^  Crawford,  p,  11.     Keith,  Pref.  p,  g, 
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CHAP,  thoup-h  no  particular  and  direil  proofs  bad  as  yet  beeit 

XXXIX.  o  » 

._'  /  ' ,  produced  of  the  queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late 
^5^7'  conduct  was  fufiicient,  not  only  to  beget  fufpicion,  but 
to  produce  entire  conviclion*  againft  her  :  That  her  fud- 
den  refolution  of  being  reconciled  to  her  hufband,  whom 
before  (he  had  long  and  juftly  hated ;  her  bringing  him  to 
court,  from  which  file  had  banifned  him  by  negledls  and 
rigours ;  her  fitting  up  feparate  apartments  for  him  ;  were 
all  of  them  circumitances,  which,  though  trivial  in  them- 
felves,  yet,  being  compared  with  the  fubfequent  events, 
bore  a  very  unfavourable  afpect  for  her  :  That  the  leaft 
which,  after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been  expected 
in  her  fituation,  was  a  more  than  ufuai  caution  in  her 
meafures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punifli  the  real  aflaf- 
iins,  ill  order  to  free  herfelf  from  all  reproach  and  fufpi- 
cion:  That  no  woman,  who  had  any  regard  to  her  cha- 
racter, would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accufed  of  her  huf- 
band's  m.urdcr,  fo  miuch  as  to  approach  her  prefence,  far 
lefs  give  him  a  fhare  in  her  counfels,  and  endow  him  with 
favour  and  authority:  That  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the 
abfence  of  accufers,  was  very  ill-iitted  to  fatisfy  the  pub- 
lic 5  efpeciaily  if  that  abfence  proceeded  from  a  defigned 
precipitation  of  the  fentence,  and  from  the  terror,  which 
her  knovt'n  friendihip  for  the  criminal  had  infufed  into 
every  one  :  That  the  very  mention  of  her  marriage  to  fuch 
a  perfon,  in  fuch  circumflances,  was  horrible ;  and  the 
contrivances  of  extorting  a  confcnt  from  the  nobility,  and 
of  concerting  a  rape,  were  grofs  artifices,  more  proper  to 
difcover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence  :  That  where 
a  woman  thus  fhews  a  confcioufnefs  of  merited  reproach, 
and,  inftead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  gloffes  to 
cover,  her  exceptionable  condudt,  fhe  betrays  a  neglecSl 
of  fame,  which  muft  either  be  the  eiFc(Sb  or  the  caufe  of 
the  moft  fhameful  enormities  :  That  to  efpoufe  a  man,  who 
had,  a  few  days  before^  been  fo  fcandaloirfly  divorced  from 
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his  wife;  who,  to  fav  the  leaft,  was  believed  to  have,  aP  hap. 

XXXiX 
few  months  before,  aflaflinated  her  huiband,  was  fo  con-^  *j 

trary  to  the  plaineft  rules  of  behaviour,  that  no  pretence      1567. 
of  indifcretion  or   imprudence  could  account  for  fuch  a 
conduct:  That  a  woman,  who,  fo  foon  after  her  hufband's 
death,  though  not  attended  with   any  extraordinary  cir- 
cumfrances,  contrails  a  marriage,  which  might,  in  itfelf, 
be  the  moft  blamelefs,  cannot  efcape  fevere  cenfure ;  but 
one  who  overlooks,  for  her  pleafure,  fo  many  other  weighty 
confiderations,  was  equally  capable^  in  gratifying  her  ap- 
petites, to   neglecl  every  regard   to  honour  and   huma- 
nity :    That  Mary  was   not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  public,  v.'ith  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and 
of  the  inferences   which  v/ould   every  where  be  drawn 
from  her  conduct;  and  therefore,  if  fheftill  continued  to 
purfue  meafures  which  gave  fuch  juft  offence,  fhe  rati- 
fied, by  her  adlions,  as   much  as  fhe  could  by  the  moft, 
formal  confeffion,  all   the  furmizes   and   imputations  of 
her  enemies :  That  a  prince  was  here  murdered   in   the 
face  of  the  world  ;  Bothwel  alone  was  fufpected  and  ac- 
cufed  ;  if  he  were  innocent,  nothing  could  abfolve  him, 
either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  thofe  of  the  public,  but  the  de- 
tection and  conviction  of  the  real  afTailin  ;  yet  no  enquiry 
was  made  to  that  purpofe,  though  a  parliament  had  been 
aflembled  ;   the  fovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  filent 
from  guilt,  the  people  from  terror :  That  the  only  cir- 
cumftance,  which  oppofed  all   thefe  prefumptions  or  ra- 
ther proofs,    was,    the    benignity  and  goodnefs    of  her 
preceding  behaviour,  which  feemed  to  remove  her  from 
all  fufpicions  of  fuch  atrocious  inhumanity;  but  that  the 
characters  of  men  were  extremely  variable,  and  perfons, 
guilty  of  the  word  actions,  were  not  always  naturally  of 
the  worft  and  moft  criminal  difpofitions  :  That  a  woman 
who,  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment,  had  facrificed 
her  honour  to  a   man  of  abandoned   principles,  might 
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CHAP,  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commiffion  of 

XXXIX       ,  n  .  J  •  r  , 

..^^,  the  molt  enormous  crimes,  and   was  in  reality  no  longer 

^5^7*  at  her  own  diTpofal  :  And  that,  though  one  fuppofition 
was  ftill  lefr  to  alleviate  her  blame,  nanicly,  that  Botli- 
wel,  prefuinin^  on  her  afFe(5iion  towards  him,  had  of 
himielf  corrimitted  the  criiie,  and  had  never  communi- 
cated it  to  her,  yet  fuch  a  fudden  and  palfic^nate  love  to  a 
man,  whom  iht;  had  long  knov.'n,  could  not  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  fuppofmg  fome  degree  of  preceding 
guilt ;  and  as  it  appeared,  tha  (lie  was  nor  afterwards  re- 
trained, either  by  lliame  or  prudence,  from  incurring  the 
highefc  reproach  and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
fenfe  of  duty  or  humanity  would  have  a  more  powerful 
influence  over  her. 

These  v/eie  the  fentiments  which  prevailed  through- 
out Scotlan<l ;  and  at,  the  protefrant  teachers,  who  had 
great  authority,  had  long  borne  an  animofity  to  Mary, 
the  opinion  of  her  guilt  was,  by  that  means,  the  more 
widely  d.ffufed,  and  made  the  deeper  impreflion  on  the 
people.  Some  attempts,  made  by  Bothvvel,  and,  as  is 
pretended,  with  her  confent,  to  get  the  young  prince 
into  his  power,  excited  the  moll:  ferious  attention  ;  and 
tlic  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  thole  who  had 
formerly  been  conflrained  to  fign  the  application  in  favour 
of  Bothwel's  marriage  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an 
aflbciation  for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punifhing  the 
king's  murderers  ^.  The  earl  of  Athole  himfelf,  a  known 
catholic,  was  the  firft  author  of  this  confederacy:  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marre,  Glencarne,  the  lords 
Boyd,  Lindcfey,  Hume,  Semple,  KIrkaldy  of  Grange, 
Tulibardine,  and  fecretary  Lidington,  entered  zealoully 
into  it.  The  earl  of  Murray,  forefecing  fuch  turbulent 
^Jmcs,  and  being  defirous  to  keep  free  of  thcfe  dangerous 

«  Keith,  p.  394, 
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factions,  had,  fome   time  before,    defircd    and    obtained  c  H  A  P. 
Mary's  perraiflion  to  retire  into  r  ranee.  »_    ^       / 

Lord  Hume  was  firlt  in  arms  ;  and  Icadinn;  a  body  »5^7. 
of  eight  hundred  horfe,  luv-den^y  environed  the  queen  of:ior.-.  m 
Scots  and  Bothwcl,  in  the  cafile  of  Borthwic.  They 
found  means  of  making  their  efcape  to  Dunbar;  while 
the  confederate  lords  were  afTembling  their  troops  at 
Edinburgh,  and  taking  meafures  to  effecft  their  purpofe. 
Had  Bothwel  been  fo  prudent  as  to  keep  within  the 
fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  muPc  have  difperfed 
for  want  of  pay  and  fubfiftance;  but  hearing  that  the 
aflbciated  lords  were  fallen  into  dUlfefs,  be  was  fo  rafh  J5thjuse. 
^s  to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The 
armies  met  at  Carberry  Hill,  about  fix  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Mary  foon  became  fenfible,  that  her  own 
troops  difapprovcd  of  her  caufe,  and  were  averfe  to  fpill 
their  blood  in  the  quarrel  ^  After  fome  bravadoes  of 
Bothwel,  where  he  difcovered  very  little  courage,  {he  faw 
no  refource  but  that  of  holding  a  conference  with  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  herfelf,  upon  fome  ge- 
neral promifes,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  She 
was  condudled  to  Edinburgh,  amidfl  the  infults  of  the 
populace ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and 
even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  foever  fhe  turned, 
a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  murder  of  her 
hufband,  and  the  difirefs  of  her  infant  (en  -.  Mary, 
overwhelmed  with  her  calamities,  had  recourfe  to  tears 
and  lamentations.  Meanwhile,  .  Bothwel,  during  her 
conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended  to  Dunbar; 
and  fitting  out  a  few  frnall  ihips,  fet  fail  for  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  fubfifred  during  fome  time  by  piracy.  He  was 
purfued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  fiiip  was  taken,  with 
feveral  of  his  fervants,  who  aftisrwards  difcjcvered  all  the  • 
circumftances  of  the  king's  murder,  and  were  punifhed 

f  Keith,  p,  402,    Spotfvvood,  p.  207^  g  Melvil,  p.  83,  84, 
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CHAP,  for  |-|^e  crime  *».     Bothwel  hlmfelf  efcaped  ifi  a  boat,  and 

\ ^^  '^'  J  fou  d  means  to  get  a  pafHige  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 

}5^7'      thrown  into   prifon,  loft  his   fenfes,  and  died  miferably 
about  ten  years  after :   An  end  worthy  of  his  flagitious 
condudl:  and  behaviour. 
Imprifen-         The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  enraeed 

mtni  of  -^  '  >=> 

Mary,  faction,  met  with  fuch  treatment  as  a  fovereign  may  na- 
turally expe£l  from  fuhjecls,  who  have  their  future  fecu- 
lity  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  prefent  animofity  to 
gratify.  It  is  pretended,  that  fhe  behaved  v/ith  a  fpirit 
very  little  fuitable  to  her  condition,  avowed  her  inviolable 
attachment  to  Bothwel  ^5  and  even  wrote  him  a  letter,  which 
the  lords  intercepted,  where  fhe  declared,  that  fhe  would 
endure  any  extremity,  nay,  refign  htr  dignity  and  crown 
itfelf,  rather  than  relinquifh  his  afFedlions  ^.  The  mal- 
contents, finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
in  cafe  Mary  fhould  finally  prevail,  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  her;  and  they 
^  '  fent  her  next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  caftle  of  Lochle- 
vin,  fituated  in  a  lake  of  that  name.  The  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe  was  mother  to  the  earl  of  Murray  ;  and  as  fhe  pre- 
tended to  have  been  lavv'fully  married  to  the  late  king  of 
Scots,  fl'ie  naturally  bore  an  animofity  to  Mary,  and 
treated  her  with  the  utmoft  harfhnefs  and  fe verity. 

Elizabeth,  v/ho  Vv^as  fully  informed  of  all  thofe  in- 
cidents, feemed  touched  v/ith  companion  towards  the  un- 
fortunate queen  ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealoufies  being 
now  laid  afleep,  by  the  confidcration  of  that  ruin  and  in- 
famy, in  which  Mary's  conduct  had  involved  her,  fhe 
bep^an  to  reflecl  on  the  inftability  of  human  affairs,  the 
•        precarious  flate  of  royal  grandeur,  the  danger  of  encou- 

t  Anderfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,   166,  Sec,  '  i  Keith,  p.  419. 

k  Meivil,  p.  84.  The  reality  of  this  letter  appears  fomewhat  difputable  j 
chiefly  becaufe  Murray  and  his  afluciates  never  mentioned  it  in  their  accufa- 
tion  of  her  bciorc  queen  Elizabe  h's  comniilTioners. 
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raging   rcbclllcus  rubje6ls;    and  fhe  refclvcd  to  ^^iiploy  C^^^.^P- 
her  authority  for  alleviating:  the  calamities  of  her  unhap- 
py kinfwoman.       She  fent  Sir   Nicholas    Throgmorton 
ambaflador   to    Scotland,    in   order   to  rerponftrate  both 
with  Mary  and  the  aflbciated  lords;  and  fhe  gave  him 
jnftru6llon5,  v/hich,  though  mixed  with  fome  lofty  prc- 
tenfions,  were  full  of  that  good  fenfe  which  was  fo  na- 
tural to  her,  and  of  that  generofity  which  the  prefent  in- 
tercfting  conjuncture  had  called  forth.     She  empowered 
him  to  declare  in  her  name  to  Mary,  that  the  late  con- 
duct of  that  princefs,  fo  enormous,  and  in  every  refpedt 
io  unjuiti liable,  had  given  her  the  higheft  offence;  and 
though  fhe  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  flie 
had   once  determined  never  to  interpofe  in   her  affairs, 
-either  by  advice  or  affiflance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely, 
as  a   perfon  Vv'hofe  condition  was  totally  defperate,  and 
honour  irretrievable:  That  fhe   v/as    well   affured,  that 
pther  foreign  princes,  Mary's  near  relations,  had  embraced 
the  fame  refolution ;  but,  for  her  part,  the  late  events 
hid  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender  fympathy,  and 
had  made  her  adopt  meafures  more  favourable  to  the  li- 
berty and  interefls  of  the  unhappy  queen :   That  fhe  was 
determined  not  to  fee  her  oppreffed  by  her  rebellious  fub- 
jecls,  but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even 
her  pov/er,  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her 
in  fuch  a  condition  as  would  at  once  be  compatible  with 
her  dignity,   and  the  fafety  of  her  fubjects:    That  fhe 
conjured  her  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts'of  revenge,  except 
aeainft  the  murderers  of  her  hufband  ;  and  as  fhe  herfelf 
was  his  near  relation,  fiie  was  better  entitled  than  the 
fabjedts    of   Mary   to   interpofe   her   authority   on   that 
head,  and  fne  therefore  befought  that  princefs,  if  fhe  had 
any  regard  to  her  own  honour  and  fafety,  not  to  oppofe 
fo  juft  and  reafonable  a  demand:  That  after  thofe  two 
points  were  provided  for,  her  own  liberty,  and  the  pu- 
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^  ",,^,J''  nin^meiit   of  her    hufband's    affafTirjs,  the    fafety    of   her 

V -.., iniant  ion  was  next  to  be  confider^d  ;  and  there  feemcd 

*5^7«  no  expedient  more  proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  fendin^^ 
him  to  be  educated  in  England:  And  that,  befides  the 
fecurity,  which  would  attend  his  removal  from  a  fcene 
of  fadtion  and  convuliions,  there  v/ere  many  other  bene- 
ficial conftquences,  v/hich  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  as  the 
refult  of  his  education  in  that  country  ^ 

The  remonftrances,  which  Throgmorton  was  in- 
flru6led  to  make  to  the  aflbciated  lords,  were  entirely 
conformable  to  tiiefc  fentiments,  which  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained in  Mary's  favour.  She  empowered  him  to  tell 
them,  that,  v/hatever  blame  fhe  might  throw  on  Mary's 
condu£l:,  any  oppofition  to  their  fovereign  was  totally 
unjuftifiable,  and  incompatible  with  all  order  and  good 
government :  That  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform, 
much  lefs  to  punifh,  the  nial-admir.iftration  of  their 
prince 5  and  the  only  arms,  which  fubjedls  could  in  any 
cafe  lawfully  eniploy  ngainfl  the  fupreme  authority,  were 
entreaties,  counfels;  and  reprefentations :  That  if  thefe  ex- 
pedients failed,  they  v/ere  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers 
to  Heaven;  and  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  Almighty, 
in  whcfe  hands  arc  the  hearts  of  princes,  fhould  be 
plcafed  to  turn  th'^n-i  lojuflice  and  to  mercy.  That  fliC 
inculcated  not  thic,  docl-ine,  becaufe  fhe  lierfelf  was  in- 
terefted  in  its  obfei'vance;  but  becaufe  it  was  univcrfally 
received  in  all  wel^  governed  liates,  and  was  eflcntial  to 
the  prefervation  of  clv;l  focicty  :  That  fhe  required  them 
to  reftore  their  queen  to  libirrty;  and  promifed,  in  that 
cafe,  to  concur  with  them  in  all  proper  expedients  for 
regulating  the  governm.cnt,  for  punifhing  the  king's  mur- 
derers, and  for  guarding  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  infant 
prince  :  And  that  if  the  fcrvices,  which  flie  had  lately 
rendered   the  Scottifh  nation,  in  protecting  them  from 

'  Keith,  p.  411,  412,  &c. 
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foreign  ufurpation,  were  ouly  confidcred  by  them,  they  C^H^^^^P. 
would  repofe  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would  <_ — ./— ^ 
efteem  themfelves  blame-w^orthy,  in  having  hitherto  made      '5^7. 
no  application  to  her  '. 

ELizAEiiTH,  befides  thefe  remonftrar.ces,  fent.  by 
Thro'T-morton,  fome  articles  of  accommodation,  \vhich 
he  was  to  propofe  to  both  p?.rties,  as  expedients  for  the 
fettlement  of  public  affairs;  and  though  thefe  articles 
contained  fome  important  rtllraints  on  the  fbvereign 
power,  they  were  in  the  main  calculated  for  Mary's  ad- 
vantage, and  were  fufRcicntly  indulgent  to  her  .  The 
affociated  lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater 
feveritv,  were  apprehenfive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality;  and 
being  fenfible,  that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the 
protection  of  that  powerful  prmcefs°,  they  thought  pro- 
per, after  feverai  afFected  delays,  to  refufe  the  Engliih 
ambafTador  all  accefs  to  her.  There  were  four  different 
fchemes  propofcd  in  Sco'Jand,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
captive  queen :  One,  that  fhe  iliould  be  reflored  to  her 
authoriry  under  very  ftricl  limiitations :  The  fecond, 
that  fhe  fhould  be  obliged  to  refign  her  crov/n  to  the 
prince,  be  baniihed  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either 
to  France  or  England ;  with  alTurances  from  the  fove- 
rei^n,  in  whofe  dom.inions  fhe  fhould  re  fide,  that  fhe 
Ihould  make  no  attempts  to  the  difturbance  of  the  efia- 
blifhed  government:  The  third,  that  (he  fhould  be  pub- 
licly tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which  her  enemies  pre- 
tended to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  fenlenced  to 
perpetual  iniprifonment :  The  fourth  was  ftill  more  fe- 
vere,  and  required,  that,  after  her  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punifhmiCnt  fhould  be  inflidled  upon  her?. 
Throgmorton  fupported  the  mildeft  propofal ;  but  though 
he  promifed  his  miflrefs's  guarantee  for  the  performance 
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C  H  A  p.  of  articles,  threatened  the  ruling  party  v;ith  immediate 
4l..,^^.^vengcance  in  cafe  of  refufal%  and  warned  them  not  to 
1567'  draw  on  themfelves,  by  their  violence,  the  public  re- 
proach, which  now  lay  upon  their  queen;  he  found,  that, 
excepting  fecretary  Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  counfcls  feemed 
to  tend  tovvards  the  more  fevere  expedients;  and  the 
preachers,  in  particular,  drawing  their  examples  from 
the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  can 
only  be  warranted  by  particular  revelations,  Inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  againft  their  unhappy  fove- 
^eign^ 

There  were  feveral  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the 
young  prince,  after  the  intended  depofitlon  of  Mary. 
The  earl  of  Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather 
to  the  prince :  The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  was  ab- 
fent  in  France,  had  pretenfions  as  next  heir  to  the  crown : 
But  the  greateft  number  of  the  aflbciated  lords  inclined 
to  the  earl  of  Murray,  in  whofe  capacity  they  had  en- 
tire truft,  and  who  pofTefTed  the  confidence  of  the 
preachers  and  more  zealous  reformers.  All  meafures 
being  therefore  concerted,  three  inftruments  were  fent  to 
Mary,  by  the  hands  of  lord  Lindfey  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil;  by  one  of  which  fhe  was  to  refign  the  crown  in 
favour  of  her  fon,  by  another  to  appoint  Murray  regent, 
by  the  third  to  name  a  council,  which  {liould  admini- 
fter  the  government  till  his  arrival  in  Scotland.  The 
queen  of  Scots,  feeing  no  profpef^  of  relief,  lying  juflly 
under  apprehenfions  for  her  life,  and  believing,  that  no 
deed,  which  (he  executed  during  her  captivity,  could  be 
valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effufion  of 
tears,  to  fign  thefe  three  inftruments ;  and  ilie  took  not 
the  trouble  of  infpecling  any  one  of  them'.     In  confe- 

q  Keith,  p.  428.  .     '  Ibid.  p.  412.  426.  s  Melvil,  p.  85. 
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quence  of  this  forced  refignation,  the  young  prince  wasC  h  a  p, 
proclaimed  king,   by  the  name  of  James  VL     He  was  ^__^^_J^ 
foon  after  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of  Morton      1567- 
took  in  his  name  the  coronation-oath  ;  m  which  a  pro- 
mife  to  extirpate  herefy  was  not  forgotten.     Some  re- 
publican   pretenfions,  in  favour  of  the  people's  power, 
were  counrenanced  in  this  ceremony  '  ;  and  a  coin   was 
foon  after  ftruck,  on   which  the  famous  faying  of  Tra- 
jan was  infcribed.  Pro  me -,  ft  merear^  in  me:  For  me; 
if  1  deferve  it,  againft  me".     Throgmorton  had  orders 
from  his  m.iftrefs  not  to  aiTifl  at  the  coronation  of  the 
king  of  Scots  ^'■'. 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occafion  to  ex- 
ercife  their  authority.     The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from 
France,  and  took  poffeilion  of  his  high  office.     He  paid 
a  vifit  to  the  captive  queen  ;  and  fpoke  to  her  in  a  man- 
ner which  better  fuited  her  paft  condu61:  than  her  prefent 
condition.  This  harfh  treatment  quite  extinguiflied  in  her 
breafr  any  remains   of  affe6lion  towards  him''.     Murray 
proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
all  terms  of  decency  with  her.     He  fum.moned  a  parlia-  ,^sl  n. 
ment ;  and  that  allembly,  after  voting,  that  (lie  was  un- 
doubtedly an  accomplice  in  her  hufband's  murder,  con- 
demned  her  to  imprifonment,  ratified  her  demiilion  of 
the  crown,  and    acknowledged    her  fon    for    king,  and 
Murray  for  regent  ^»     The  regent,   a  m.an  of  vigour  and 
abilities,  employed  himfelf  fuccefsfully  in  reducing  the 
kingdom.     He  bribed  Sir  James  Balfour  to  furrendcr  the 
caftle   of   Edinburgh :    He   conftrained   the   garrifon   of 
Dunbar  to  open  their  gates  :    And  he  demoliflied    that 
fortrefs. 

''     But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable  afpe6l 
to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  feemed  to  acquiefce 

t   Keith,  p.  439,  440.         u  Ibid.  p.  44c.     AppcnJ.  p.  150.         w  ibid, 
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C  H  A  p.  in  Murray's  authority;  a  violent  revolution,  however  ne- 
t       ^       iCeiTary,  can  never  be  errecied  without  great  difcontentsj 
'5^7'      and   it    was  not  likely,  that,   in   a   country,   where  the 
government,  in  its  moft  fettled   flate,    pofTefTed   a  very- 
disjointed   authority,  a    new   eflablillTment   ftould    meet 
with  no  interruption  or  difturbance.     Few  confiderable 
men  of  the  nation  feemed  v/illing  to  fupport  Mary,  fo 
long  as  Bothwel  was  preient ;  but  the  removal  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  fentiments  of  many. 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  difappointed  of  the  re- 
gency, bore  no  good  w\\\  to  Murray  ;  and  the  fame  fen- 
timents were  embraced   by  all   his  numerous  retainers: 
Several  of  the  nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the 
lead  among  the  alTociators,  formed  a  fadiion  apart,  and 
oppofed  the  prevailing  power :  And  befides  their   beino- 
moved   by  fome  remains  of  duty   and   affection  towards 
Mary,  the  malcontent  lords,  obferving  every  thing  car- 
ried to  extremity  againft  her,  were  naturally  led  to  em- 
brace her  caufe,  and  fhelter  themfelves  under  her  autho- 
rity.    All  who  retained   any  propenfity   to  the   catholic 
religion,  were  induced  to  join  this  party;  and  even  the 
people  in  general,  though  they  had  formerly  either  de- 
tefted  Mary's  crimes,  or  blamed  her  imprudence,   were 
now  inclined  to  compailionate  her  prefent  fituation,  and 
lamented,   that  a  petfon,  poirelTed   of  fo  many  amiable 
accomplifhments,   joined  to  fuch   high  dignity,    iliould 
be  treated  with  fuch  extreme  feverity  ^,     Animated  by 
all  thefe  motives,  many  of  the  principal   nobility,  now 
adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and 
concerted  meafures  for  fupporting  the  caufe  of  that  prin- 
cefs. 


1568. 


While  thefe  humours  were  in  fermentation,  Mary  was 
employed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her  efcape ;  and 
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foe  cnrag-ed,  by  her  charms  and  carefles,  a  youns;  c;en-C  hap, 

.  XXX  lis. 

tleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  ofLochle-,'      _   'j 

vin,  to  afFift  her  in  that  enterprize.  She  even  went  fo  is^^* 
far  as  to  give  him  hopes  of  efpoufing  her,  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwel  fhould  be  diPtblved  on  the  plea  of 
force  \  and  flie  propofed  this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who 
rejected  it.  Douglr.s,  however,  perfevered  in  his  endea- 
vours to  free  her  from  captivity;  and  having  all  oppor- 
tunities of  accefs  to  the  houfe,  he  was  at  lafl  fuccefsful 
in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  dlfguife  into  zf^  ^^^y* 
a  fmall  bor.t,  and  himfelf  rowed  her  afhore.  She  haft- 
ened  to  Hamilton  ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that 
place  being  immediately  fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  no- 
bility flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.  A  bond  of  afib- 
ciation  for  her  defence  was  figned  by  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Eglingtcn,  Crawford,  Caflilis,  R.othes,  Mon- 
trofe,  Sutherland,  Errcl,.  nine  biihops,  and  nine  barons, 
befides  nfany  of  the  moft  confiderable  gentry  ^.  And 
in  a  few  days  an  army,  to  the  num.ber  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  were  afTjm bled  under  her  fcr^ndard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  fooner  informed  of  Marj's  efcape, 
than  fhe  difcovered  her  refolution  of  perfevering  in  the 
fame  generous  and  friendly  mer.fures,  which  (he  had 
hitherto  purfued.  If  Ihe  had  not  em.ployed  force  againft 
the  regent,  during  the  imprifonment  of  that  princefs,  fhe 
had  been  chiefly  withheld  by  the  fear  of  pufliing  him  to 
greater  extremities  againft  her  ^  \  but  fhe  had  propofed  to 
the  court  of  France  an  expedient,  which ^  though  lefs 
violent,  would  have  been  no  lefs  effectual  for  her  fcrvice  : 
^he  defircd  that  France  and  England  fliould  hy  concert 
cut  off  all  commerce  v.'ith  the  Scots,  till  they  fliould  do 
juflice  to  their  injured  fovereign  "=.  She  now  difpatched 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  off^r  both  her  good  oiHces, 
and  the  affiftance  of  her  forces,  to  Alary  \  but  as  fhe  ap- 

»  Keith,  p.  475.  •>  IbiJ.  p.  463,     Cabala,  p,  141,  c  Keith, 
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C  H  A  P.  prehended  the  entrance  of  French  troops  Into  the  klng- 

.         '^  dom,  fhe  defired  that  the  controverfy  between  the  queen 

156S.  of  Scots  and  her  fubjec^ts  might  by  that  princefs  be  re- 
ferred entirely  to  her  arbitration,  and  that  no  foreign  fuc- 
cours  fhould  be  Introduced  into  Scotland -^^ 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leifure  to  exert  fully  her  eiForts 
in  favour  of  Mary.     The  regent  made  hafte  to  affemble 
forces  ;  and  notwithftanding  that  his  army  was   inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the 
15th  May.   field  againft  her.     A  battle  was  fought  at  Langfide  near 
Glafgow,  which  was  entirely  decifive  in  favour  of  the 
.  regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after  his  victory,  flopped 
the  bloodfhed,  yet  was   the  action  followed  by  a  total 
difperfion  of  the  queen's  party.     That  unhappy  princefs 
Mary  flies    ^*^^  fouthwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  preci- 
into  Eng.    pitation,  and  came,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  borders 
of  England.     She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next 
meafures,  which  would  probably  prove  fo  important  to 
her  future  happinefs  or  mjfery.     She  found  it  impofTible 
to  remain  in  her  own  kingdom  :  She  had  an  averfion,  in 
her  prefent  wretched  condition,  to  return  into  France, 
where  fhe  had  formerly  appeared  with  fo  much  fplendour ; 
and  fhe  was  not,  befides,  provided  with   a  vefTel,  which 
could  fafely  convey  her  thither :  The  late  generous  be- 
haviour of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protedion,  and 
even    afliftance,  from    that    quarter^;  and    as  the    pre- 
fent fears  from  her  domeftic  enemies  were  the  moft  ur- 
gent, fhe  overlooked  all  other  confiderations,  and  em- 
braced the  refolution  of  taking  fhelter  in  England.     She 
embarked  on  board  a  fifhing-boat  in  Galloway,  and  land- 
ed the  fame  day  at  Woirkington  in  Cumberland,  about    V\ 
thirty  miles  from  Carlifle ;  whence  fhe  immediately  dif- 
patched  a  mefTenger  to  London  j  notifying  her  arrival, 

«i  Keith,  p.  473.  in  the  notes,     Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  p.  26.  «  Jebb'a     *|| 
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dC'firlng  leave  to  vifit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her  pro-C  ^  ^ J** 
te(3:ion,  in  confequence  of  former  profcflions  of  fricndmip,  ^__-^^ — ^ 
nladeher  by  that  princefs,  ,    '5^2. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herfelf  in  a  fituation,  wheii 
it  was  become  neceflary  to  take  fome  decifive  refolution 
with  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
as  (he  had  hitherto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  at- 
tended more  to  the  motives  of  generofity  than  of  policy  ^ ; 
ihe  was  engaged  by  that  prudent  minifler  to  weigh  anew 
all  the  confiderations,  which  occurred  in  this  critical  con- 
jundure.     He  reprcfented,  that  the  party,  which  had  de- 
throned Mary,  and  had  at  prefent  afTurned  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  was  alv/ays  attached  to  the  Englifh  al- 
liance, and   was  engaged,  by  all  the  motives  of  reli'^ion 
and  of  intereft,  to  perfevere  in   their  connections  with 
Elizabeth  :  That  though  Murray  and  his  friends  might 
complain  of  fome  unkind  ufage  during  their  banifhrhent 
in   England,  they  would  eafily  forget  thefe  grounds  of 
quarrel,   when   they   refleaed,  that   Elizabeth   was    the 
only  ally,  on  whom  they  could  fafely  rely^  and  that  their 
own  queen,  by  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
by  her  other  connections,  excluded  them  entirely  from 
the  friendfhip  of  France,  and  even  from  that  of  Spain  : 
That  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  even  before  her  violent 
breach  with  her  proteftant  fubjeds,  ivas  in  fecret  entirely 
governed  by  the  counfels  of  the  houfe  of  Guife ;  much 
more,  would  fhe  implicitly    comply   with    their  views 
when,  by  her  own  ill  condu^,  the  power  of  that  family  and 
of  the  zealous  catholics  was  become  her  fole  refource  and 
fecurity:  That   her   pretenfions   to  the    Englifh  crown 
Would  render  her  a  dangerous  inflrument  in  their  hands  • 
and,  were  fhe  once  able  to  fupprefs  the  proteftants  in  her 
own  kingdom,  fhe  Would  unite  the  Scottifh  and  Englifh 
catholics,  with  thofe  of  all  foreign  flates,  in  a  confcde- 

f  Cabala,  p.  j40. 
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CHAP,  racy  ao-alnft  the   religion  anc!   government  of  England  : 

X  X  X  T  5^.'' 

*-  ^  ^'iThnr  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with 
»i6S'  caution  in  the  defign  of  refloring  her  rival  to  the  throne; 
and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprize,  if  undertaken, 
fliould  be  effcded  by  Engliili  forces  alone,  and  that  full 
fecurities  fnould  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  reformation  in  Scotland  :  That  above  all,  it  was 
neceffary  to  guard  carefully  the  perfon  of  that  princefs  ; 
lefl:,  finding  this  unexpeded  referve  in  theEngiifh  friend- 
fhip,  fliefnould  fuddenly  take  the  refolution  of  rlying  into 
France,  and  fiiould  attempt  by  foreign  force  to  recover 
pofTafTicn  of  her  authority  :  That  her  defperate  fortunes 
and  broken  reputation  fitted  her  for  any  attempt;  and  her 
refcntmcnt,  when  fhe  fhould  find  herfelf  thus  deferted  by 
the  queen,  would  concur  with  her  ambition  and  her  bi- 
gotry, and  render  her  an  unrelenting,  as  well  as  powerful, 
enemy  to  the  Eni^lifii  i^overnment:  That  if  fhe  were 
once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprifmg  catholics,  the 
attack  on  England  v/ould  appear  to  her  as  eafy  as  that  on 
Scotland  j  and  the  only  method,  fhe  muft  imagine,  ofreco- 
verinc'-  her  native  kingdom,  would  be  toacquire  that  crown, 
to  which  fhe  Vv^ould  deem  herfelf  equally  intitled  :  That 
a  neutrality  in  fuch  interefting  fituatlons,  though  it  might 
be  pretended,  could  never  without  the  moft  extreme 
dano-cr,  be  upheld  by  the  queen;  and  the  detention  of 
Mary  was  equally  requifite,  whether  the  power  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  employed  in  her  favour,  or  againfl  her  : 
That  nothing,  indeed,  was  more  becoming  a  great  prince 
than  generofity ;  yet  the  fuggeftions  of  this  noble  principle 
could  never,  without  imprudence,  be  confulted  in  fuch 
delicate  circumftances  as  thofe  in  which  the  queen  was 
at  prefent  placed;  where  her  own  fafety  and  the  interefls 
of  her  people  were  ultimately  concerned  in  every  refolu- 
tion which  flie  em.braced  :  That  though  the  example  of 
fuc'cefsful  rebellion,  efpecially  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
4  could 
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could  no  wife  be  agreeable  to  any  fovereign,  yet  Mary's  ^  ",^^,x'' 

imprudence    had   been   (o  great,  perhaps    her  crimes  To  . ,V 

enormous,  that  the  inrurre61:ion  of  fubjedls,  after  fuch  1^63. 
provocation,  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
ao-ainft  other  princes :  That  it  was  firfl:  neceflary  for 
Elizabeth  to  afcertain,  in  a  regular  and  fatisfa6i:6ry  man- 
ner, the  extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  thence  to  determine 
the  degree  of  protection,  which  flie  ought  to  afford  her 
againft  her  difcontented  fubjech  :  That  as  no  glory  could 
furpafs  that  of  defending  opprefTed  innoc?nce,  it  was 
equally  infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the 
throne;  and  the  contag-ion  of  fuch  diOionour  would  ex- 
tend  itfelf  to  all  who  countenanced  or  Tupportcd  it :  And 
that,  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scottifli  princefs  fliould,  on 
enquiry,  appear  as  great  and  certain  as  was  afHirneJ 
and  believed,  every  mcafurc  againft  her,  which  policy 
Ihould  didtatc,  v/ould  thence  be'  juftincd;  or  if  flie 
fhould  be  found  innocent,  every  cnterprize,  which  friend- 
fhip  fliould  infpire,  would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and 
glorious. 

AcPvEEABLYto  thefe  views,  Elizabeth  re folved,  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  feemlngly  generous,  but  really  cautious  manner^ 
with  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  ilie  immediately  fent  or- 
ders to  lady  Scrope,  fifter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  that  prin- 
cefs. Soon  after,  fnc  difpatched  to  her  lord  Scrope  hlmi- 
felf,  v/arden  of  the  marches,  and  Sir  Francis  Knolles, 
"vice  chamberlain.  They  found  Mary  already  lodged  in 
the  caftle  of  Carlifie  5  and  after  expreffing  the  queen's 
fvmpathy  with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her, 
that  her  requeft  of  being  allowed  to  vifit  their  fovereign, 
and  of  being  admitted  to  her  prefence,  could  not  at  pre- 
fenf  be  complied  with :  Till  (he  had  clea,red  herfelf  of  her 
hufband's  murder,  of  which  fhe  was  fo  ftrongly  accu fed, 
Elizabeth   could   not  v/ithout  difhcnour  fhow  her  ?,ny 
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C  K  A  p.  countenance,  or  appear  Indifferent  to  the  aflaflination  of 
,^^^^^^  (o  near  a  kinfman  ?,  So  unexpefled  a  check  threw  Mary^ 
1568,  into  tears ;  and  the  necefllty  of  her  fituation  extorted 
from  her  a  declaration,  that  fhe  would  willingly  juftify 
herfelf  to  her  fifter  from  all  imputations,  and  would  fub- 
mit  her  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  fo  good  a  friend'*. 
Two  days  after  (he  fent  lord  Herreis  to  London  with 
letter  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

This  conceflion,  which   Mary  could  fcarcely  avoid, 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  ex- 
pe<^ed  and  defired  by  Elizabeth  :  She  immediately  dif- 
patched  Midlemore  to  the  regent  of  Scotland  ;  requiring 
him  both  to  defift  from  the  farther   profecution   of  his 
queen's  party,  and  fend  fome  perfons  to  London  to  juftify 
his  condud  with  regard  to  her.     Murray  might  juftly  be 
ftartled  at  receiving  a  mcfTage,  fo  violent  and  imperious ; 
but  as  his  domeftic  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  Eno-land  was  the  fole  ally,  which  he  could  expert 
among  foreign  nations,  he  was  refolved  rather  to  digeft 
the  affront  than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  refufal.     He  alfo 
confidered,  that,  though    that    queen   had    hitherto   ap- 
peared partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently 
civr^^ed  her  to  fupport  the  king's    caufe   in    Scotland ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  fo  penetrating  a  prin- 
cefs  would  in  the  end  difcover  this  intereft,  and  would  at 
leaft  afford  him  a  patient  and    equitable   hearing.      He 
therefore  replied,  that  he  would  himfelf  take  a  journey 
to  Eno-land,  attended  by  other  commifiioners  ;  and  would 
willingly  fubmit  the  determination  of  his  caufe  to  Eliza- 
beth c 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived,  that  his  miftrcfs  had 
advanced  too  far  in  her  conccffions :  He  endeavoured  to 
maintainj.  that  Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of, 

;  And:::^-",  vcl,  iv.  p.  54.  66.  82,  83.  S6.  ^  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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her  royal  dignity,  fubmit  to  a  conteft  with  her  rebellious  CHAP. 
fubjeds  before  a  foreign  prince;  and   he  required  either v       ^     'j 
prefent  aid  from  England,  or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pafs      'S^S. 
over  into  France.     Being  prefTed,  however,  vs^ith  the  for- 
mer agreement  before  the  Englifh  council,  he  again  re- 
newed his  confent;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew  to 
recoil  ;    and   it   was  with    fome  difficulty  that    he   was 
brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  firft  determination  ^.     Thefe 
flu6luations,  which  were  inceflantly  renewed,  fhowed  his 
vifible  reluctance  to  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  court  of 
England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  difcovered  no  lefs  averfion  to  the 
trial  propofed  ;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice  and  pru- 
dence of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  perfevere  in  the  agree- 
ment, to  which  (he  had  at  firfl  confented.  This  latter 
princefi  ftill  faid  to  her,  that  fhe  defired  not,  without 
Mary's  confent  and  approbation,  to  enter  into  the  quef- 
tion,  and  pretended  only  as  a  friend  to  hear  her  juftifica- 
tion :  That  fhe  was  confident  there  would  be  found  no 
difHculty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  5 
and  even  if  her  apology  fhould  fall  fhort  of  full  convic- 
tion, Elizabeth  was  determined  to  fupport  her  caufe,  and 
procure  her  fome  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation : 
And  that  it  was  never  meant,  that  fhe  f!*ould  be  cited  to 
a  trial  on  the  accufation  of  her  rebellious  fubje(£tsj  but 
on  the  contrarv,  that  they  fhould  be  fummoned  to  appear 
and  to  juflify  themfelves  for  their  condudl  tovi^ards  her  K 
Allured  by  thefe  plaufible  profeilions,  the  queen  of  Scots 
ao;reed  to  vindicate  herfelf  by  her  own  commiifioners,  be- 
fore commiilioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth. 

During  thefe  tranfa<5lions,  lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Knolles,  who  refided  with  Mary  at  Carlifle,  had  lei- 
fure  to  ftudy  her  character,  and  to  make  report  of  it  to 
E-izabeth.     Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  refolivfe   in 

Jfr  Anderfcjij  p.  16 — :o.  *  IbiiJ.  p.  u.  12,  13.  1G9,  iro. 
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^  J^  ^,^*  ^»ef  purpofe,  acflive  in  her  enterprizes,  fhe  afpired  to  no- 

V 1^^ L  thing  but  vi(Pcory  ;  and  v/as  determined  to  endure  any  ex- 

*50^'  t.emity,  to  undergo  any  difficulty,  and  to  try  every  for- 
tune„^tather  rhan  abandon  her  caufe,  or  yield  the  fuperi- 
ority  to  her  enemies.  Eloquent,  infinuating,  aifFable ;  file 
had  already  convinced  all  tl^.ofe  who  approached  her,  of 
the  innoci  nee  of  her  pa(lcondu6i: ;  and  as  (lie  declared  her 
fixed  purpofe  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe, 
and  even  to  have  recourfe  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  ra- 
ther than  fail  of  vengeance  againfl  her  perfecutors,  it  was 
eaiy  to  forefee  the  danger,  to  which  her  charms,  her 
fpiiit,  her  addrefs,  if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full 
force,  would  expofe  them  "",  The  court  of  England, 
therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of  guarding  her,  had  al- 
ready, in  efFeci,  detained  her  priibner,  were  determined 
to  w,Uch  h'^r  with  Hill  greater  vigilance.  As  Carlifle,  by 
its  fituation  en  the  borders,  afforded  her  great  opportu- 
nities of  contriving  her  efcape,  they  removed  her  to 
Boh(M^,  a  feat  of  lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkfliire  :  And  the 
iPiUe  of  the  con:roverfy  between  her  and  the  Scottifh  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  a  fubjeil  more  momentous  to  Ell- 
■zabeih's  fecurity  and  interefts,  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
apprehended. 

The  comir.iilioners,  appointed  by  the  Englifh  court 
for  the  examination  of  this  great  caufe,  were  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  carl  of  SufTex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and 
Ath  oaob.  York  was  nanied  as  the  place  of  conference.  Lefley, 
Coiifercxes  biihop  of  Rofs,  the  lords  Herreis,  Levingftone,  and 
JJ^^'^  ""''Boyde,  with  three  perfons  more,  appeared  as  commiffion- 
couit.  ers  from  the  queen  of  Scots.     The  earl  of  Murray,  re- 

gent, the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bifliop  of  Orkney,  lord 
Lindefey,  and  the  abbot  of  Dumfermling  were  appointed 
conimiiiioners  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Secietary  Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  poet 

»»  Anilcifon.  vol.  iv,  p.  54.  7I;  72.  74.  78.  93. 
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and  hiftorian,  with  fomc   others,  were  named    as    their  ^  -^  ■'^  P« 

'  '  XXXIX. 

afliilants.  v ^ i 

It  was  a  great  circumftance  in  Eh'zabeth's  g'Ory,  that  ^s^S. 
fhe  was  thus  chofen  umpire  between  the  fadions  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had,  during  many  centu- 
ries, entertained  the  moft  violent  jealoufy  and  animofity 
againft  England  ;  and  her  felicity  was  equally  rare,  in 
bavins:  thefiprtunes  and  fame  of  fodano:^rous  a  rival,  who 
had  long  given  her  the  greateft  inquietude,  now  entirely 
at  her  difpofal.  Some  circumftances  of  her  late  conducSt 
had  difcovered  a  byafs  towards  the  fide  of  Mary  :  Her 
prevailing  interells  led  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that 
princefs :  The  profeffions  of  impartiality,  which  file  had 
made,  were  open  and  frequent  -,  and  {/hg  had  fo  far  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  each  fide  accufed  her  commifTioners  of  par- 
tiality towards  their  adverfaries ".  She  herfelf  appears, 
by  the  inftru^tions  given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for 
the  decifion ;  but  fhe  knew,  that  the  advantages,  which 
/he  fhould  reap,  muft  be  great,  whatever  ifTue  the  caufe 
might  take.  If  Mary's  crimes  could  be  afcertained  by 
undoubted  proof,  (he  couid  for  ever  blaft  the  reputation 
of  that  princefs,  and  might  juftifiably  detain  her  for  ever 
a  prifoner  in  England  :  If  the  evidence  fell  fhort  of 
convi{5i:ion,  it  was  intended  to  reftore  her  to  the  throne, 
but  with  fuch  flridt  limitations,  as  would  leave  Eliza- 
beth perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the  par- 
ties in  Scotland,  and  render  her  in  efFeft  abfolutc  miflrefs 
of  the  kingdom^. 

Mary's  commiflioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  com- 
plaints againfl  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  protef?-, 
that  their  appearance  in  the  caufe  fhould  nowife  afFe6i: 
theindependanceof  her  crown,  or  be  conitrued  as  a  mark  of 
fubordination  to  England :  The  Englifh  comm.iirioners  re- 

n   Anderfon,   vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  40,  o  Ibid,  I4,   15,  &c, 
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^j,"^^^^- celved  this   proteft,  but  with   a  referve  to  the  claim  pF 

u— ^^ 'England.     The  conn  plaint  of  that  princefs  was  next  read, 

'5^^'  and  contained  a  detail  of  the  injuries,  whjch  (he  had 
fufTered  flnce  her  marriage  with  Bothwel :  That  her  fub- 
]eQ.s  had  taken  arms  againft  her,  on  pretence  of  freeing 
her  from  captivity;  that  when  (he  put  herfelf  into  their 
hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  clofe  cuftody  in  Loch- 
Jevin;  had  placed  her  fan,  an  infant,  on  her  throne;  had 
again  taken  arms  againft  her  after  her  deliverance  from  pri- 
fon ;  had  rejeded  all  her  propofals  for  accommodation  ;  had 
given  battle  to  her  troops;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the 
fafety  of  her  pcrfon,  to  take  fhelter  in  England  p.  The 
carl  of  Murray,  in  anfwer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  fum- 
rnary  and  imperfefl  account  of  the  late  tranfa6lions : 
that  the  earl  of  Bothv/el,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late 
king,  had,  a  little  after  committing  that  crime,  feized  the 
perfon  of  the  queen  and  led  her  to  Dunbar ;  that  he  ac- 
quired fuch  influence  over  her  as  to  gain  her  confent  to 
marry  him,  and  he  had  accordingly  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  forn:ier  wife,  and  had  pretended  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials  with  the  queen  ;  that  the  fcandal  of  this  tranf- 
^6lion,  the  diflionour  which  it  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  expofed  from 
the  attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  oblI<5-ed  the 
mobility  to  take  arms,  and  oppofe  his  criminal  enter- 
prises ;  that  after  Maryj  in  order  to  fave  him,  had 
throvr'n  herfelf  into  their  hands,  fhe  flill  difcovered  fuch  a 
violent  attachment  to  him,  that  they  found  it  necefTary, 
fpr  their  own  and  the  public  fafety,  to  confine  her  perfon, 
during  a  feafon,  till  Bothv/ell  and  the  other  murderers  of 
her  hufband  could  be  tried  and  pnnifhed  for  their  crimes; 
and  that  during  this  confinement,  (he  had  voluntarily, 
"^ithgut  compulfion  or  violence,  merely  from  difguft  at 
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the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  refigned  C  H  a  r. 

her  crown  to  her  only  Ton,  and  had  appointed  the  earl  of, ;  '  '  m 

Murray  regent  during  the  minority^.  The  queen's  an-  '5^2. 
fwer  to  this  apology  was  obvious  :  That  (he  did  not  know 
and  never  could  fufpcct,  that  Bothwel,  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the 
nobility  for  her  hufband,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king; 
that  fhe  ever  was,  and  ftill  continues  defirous,  that,  if  he 
be  s^uilty,  he  may  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment ; 
that  her  refignation  of  the  crov/n  was  extorted  from  her 
by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  her  life,  and  even  by  direct 
menaces  of  violence;  and  that  Throgmorton,  the  Eng- 
li{h  ambaflador,  as  well  as  others  of  her  friends,  had  ad- 
vifed  her  to  fign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  faving 
herfelf  from  the  laft  extremity,  and  had  afTured  her,  that 
a  confent,  given  under  thefe  circumftanccs,  could  never 
)jave  any  validity  ''. 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  feemed  plainly  to  have  the 
advantage  in  the  conteft :  And  the  Englifh  commifHon- 
jers  might  have  been  furprized,  that  Murray  had  made  fo 
weak  a  defence,  and  had  fupprefled  all  the  material  im- 
putations againfl  that  princefs,  on  which  his  party  had 
ever  fo  flrenuoufly  infifted;  had  not  fome  private  con- 
ferences previoufly  informed  them  of  the  fecret.  Mary's 
commiffioners  had  boafted,  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard 
to  her  kinfwoman,  and  from  her  defire  of  maintainino:  the 
rights  of  fovereigns,  was  determined,  how  criminal  fo- 
ever  the  conduct  of  that  princefs  might  appear,  to  refto-re 
her  to  the  throne  ^j  and  Murray,  refledling  on  fome  paft 
meafures  of  the  Englifh  court,  began  to  apprehend,  that 
there  were  but  too  juft  grounds  for  thefe  expedlations. 
He  believed,  that  Mary,  if  he  would  agree  to  conceal  the 

q  Anderfon,  vol.iv.  part  i.  p.  64,  &  feq.  Gcodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
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CHAP.  moCc  violent  part  of  the  accufatlon  a^alnfi:  her,  would 
/^^  I'  ' '  fubmit  to  any  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation  ;  but 
1565.  If  he  once  proceeded  fo  f:\r  as  to  charge  her  with  the 
whole  of  her  guilt,  no  compofition  could  afterwards  take 
place  ;  and  iliould  ilie  ever  be  reftored,  either  by  the 
power  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  afliiiance  of  her  other  friends, 
he  and  his  party  muft  be  expofed  to  her  fevere  and  im- 
placable vengeance  ^  He  refolved,  therefore,  not  to 
venture  rafhly  on  a  meafure,  which  it  would  be  impoflible 
for  him  ever  to  recal  ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  vifit  to 
Norfolk  and  the  other  Engliih  commiflioners,  confeffed 
his  fcpuples,  laid  before  them  the  evidence  of  the  queen's 
guilty  and  defued  to  have  fome  fecurity  for  Elizabeth's 
protedlion,  in  cafe  that  evidence  fliould,  upon  examina- 
tion, appear  entirely  fatisfa(5lory.  Norfolk  was  not  fe- 
cretly  difplcafed  v/ith  thefe  fcruples  of  the  regent".  He 
had  ever  been  a  partiz^^n  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  Secretary 
Lidin'^ton,  who  began  alfo  to  incline  to  that  party,  and 
was  a  man  of  fingular  addrcfs  and  capacity,  -had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  farther  viev/s  in  her  favour,  and  even  to 
think  of  efpoufmg  her  :  And  though  that  duke  confeflcd^^, 
that  the  proofs  againft  Mary  feemed  to  him  unqueftion- 
able  he  encouraged  Murray  in  his  prefent  refolution  not 
to  Dioduce  them  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the 
Eno-liih  commilHoners^. 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  tranfmitto  court 
the  queries  propofed  by  the  regent.  Thefe  queries  con- 
fifted  of  four  particulars  :  Whether  the  EngliOi  com*- 
miiTioners  had  authority  from  their  fovereign  to  pronounce 
fcntence  asjainft  Mary,  in  cafe  her  guilt  fhould  be  (iiUy 
proved  before  them  ?  Whether  they  would  promife  to  ex- 

t  Andctfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  47,  48.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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crclfe  that  authority,  and  proceed  to  an  adual  fentence  ?  c  H  a  p. 
Whether  the  queen  of  Scots,  if  fhe  were  found   p;uilty,  /'  '^"__  j 
fhould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or,  at      '5^2. 
leafl-,  be  fo  fecurcd  In  England,  that  fhe  never  fhould  be 
able  todifturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ?   and,  Whe- 
ther Elizabeth  would  alfo,  in  that  cafe,  promife  to  ac- 
knov/ledge  the  young  I'cing,  and  protect  the  regent  in  his 
authority  y  ? 

Elizabeth,  when  ihefe  queries,  with  the  other  tranf- 
a£lions,  were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think,  that  they 
pointed  towards  a  conclufion  more  decifive  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  fhe  had  hitherto  expelled*  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  into  full  light ; 
and  under  pretext  that  the  diflance  from  her  perfon  re- 
tarded the  proceedings  of  her  commlffioners,  fhe  ordered 
them  to  come  to  London,  and  there  continue  the  con- 
ferences. On  their  appearance,  (lie  immediately  joined  in 
commlfTion  with  them  fome  of  the  mofl  confiderabie  of 
her  council  3  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Leicefter,  lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  fecretary  '^•.  The  queen  of  Scots,  who 
knew  nothing  of  thefe  fecret  motives,  and  who  expeifled, 
that  fear  or  decency  would  flill  reftrain  Murray  from 
proceeding  to  any  violent  accufatlon  againfl  her,  exprelTed 
an  entire  fatisfacfion  in  this  adjournment;  and  declared, 
that  the  affair,  being  under  the  Immediate  infpecSlion  of 
Elizabeth,"  was  nov/  in  the  hands  where  fhe  moft  defired 
to  reft  if*.  The  conferences  were  accordingly  continued 
at  Hampton-Court ;  and  Mary's  commifnoners,  as  before, 
made  no  fcruple  to  be  prefent  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  (atisfacSlory  anfwer  to 
all  Murray's  demands ;  and  declared,  that,  though  fhe 
wifhed  and  hoped,  from  the  prefent  enquiry,  to  be  en- 

y  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  55.     Goodall,  vol,  ii.  p.  130. 
a  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  99.  »  Ibidi  p.  95.     Goodall, 

vol,  ii.  p.  177.   179, 
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^^^  ^  ^'  tlrely  convinced  of  Mary's  innocence,  yet  if  the  event 

^ -^  ,  ' '  fhould  prove  contrary,  and  if  that  princefs  fliould  appear 

156^.  guilty  of  her  hiifband's  murder,  fhe  {hould,  for  her  own 
part,  deem  her  ever  after  unv^^orthy  of  a  throne  ^.  The 
regent,  encouraged  by  this  declaration,  opened  more  fully 
his  charge  againft  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  after  expref- 
iing  his  reluctance  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  ard  pro- 
telVing,  that  nothing  but  the  necefHty  of  feif-defencc, 
which  muft  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  fuch  a  meafurc,  he  proceeded  to 
accufe  her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and  confent  in 
the  aflafiination  of  the  king  '^.  The  earl  of  Lenox  too 
appeared  before  the  Englifh  commiffioners  ;  and  implor- 
ing vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  fon,  accufed  Mary  as 
an  accomplice v/ith  Bothwel  in  that  enormity'^. 

When  this  charge  was  fo  unexpccledly  given  in,  and 
copies  of  it  were  tranfmitted  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  lord 
Hcrreis,  and  the  other  commi/Iioners  of  Mar)%  they  ab- 
ib-l utely  refu fed  to  return  an  anfwer;  and  they  grounded 
their  filence  on  v&ry  extraordinary  rcafons :  They  had 
orders,  they  faid,  from  their  miflrefs,  if  any  thing  were 
advanced  that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  any 
deknce,  as  (he  was  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  could  not 
be  fubjecl  to  any  tribunal;  and  they  required,  that  fhe 
fhould  previoufly  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  (he  was  determined  to  juflify 
her  innocence^.  Thev  foro-ct,  that  the  conferences  were 
at  iirll:  begun,  and  were  frill  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accufations  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  intq 
them  only  as  her  friend,  by  her  own  confent  and  appro- 

^  Goodall,  vol.  if.  p    J99.  c  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.   parts,  p.  irr, 

Ic  (tc.     CoodalJ,   vol.  ii.  p.  206.  d  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  pan  2, 

p.  122.     Goodsl!,  vol.  ii.  p.  2cS.  c  Anderfon,  vol.iv.  f    .  1. 

p.  125,  &  fecj.     G00U4II,  vol,  ii,  p,  iS4»  2M.  1x7, 
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bation,  not  as  afluming  any  jurifdlcStlon  over  her;  that  c  h  a^p. 

this  princefs  had  from  the  beginning  rcfufed  to  admit  her  ,  ,~[j 

to  her  prefence,  till  fhe  fhould  vindicate  herfelf  from  the  1563, 
crimes  imputed  to  her;  that  fhe  had  therefore  difcovcrcd 
no  new  figns  of  partiality  by  her  perfeverance  in  that 
refolution;  and  that  though  fhe  had  granted  an  audience 
to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  collegues,  fhe  had  previ- 
cufly  conferred  the  fame  honour  on  Mary's  commiilion- 
ers^;  and  her  conduft  was  fo  far  entirely  equal  to  both, 
parties  s. 

As  the  commifTioncrs  of  the  queen  of  Scots  refufed  to 
give  in  any  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  necclTary 
confequence  feemed  to  be,  that  there  could  be  no  farther 
proceedings  in  the  conference.  But  though  this  filencc! 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  prefumption  againft  her,  it  did 
not  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  thofe  Englifli  miniflers, 
who  were  enemies  to  that  princefs.  They  flill  defired  to 
have  in  their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt;  and  in  order 
to  draw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious 
artifice  was  employed  by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was  called 
before  the  Englifh  commifTioners;  and  reproved  by  the!j7, 
in  the  queen's  name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations,  which 
he  had  the  temerity  to  throw  upon  his  fcvereign :  But 
though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other 
commifHoners,  had  fo  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance 
to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  fhe 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinfv/oman ; 
and  fhe  therefore  dcfired  to  know  what  they  could  fay  in 
their  own  juflification  •>.  Murray,  thus  urged,  made  no 
difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge  againffc 
the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  among  thercfl,  fome  love-letters 
and  fonnets  of  her's  to  Bothwel,  written  all  in  her  own 

<■  Lffley's  Negociations  in  Anderfon,  vol.  u'l.  p,  15.     Hayne?,  p.  487. 
g  See  note  [KJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  h  Ander/on,  vol.  ir. 

part  a.  p.  147,     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  , 
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C  H  A  P.  hancll    and   two  other  papers,    one  written  In  her  own- 

^ ';  hancU  another  rubfcribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl 

1568.  of  Huntley;  each  of  v/hich  contained  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage with  Bothwei,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and 
acq-uittal  of  that  nobleman. 

All  thefe  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothv/el 
in  a  filver  box  or  cafket,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her  firfl  hufband, 
Francis  •,  and  though  the  princefs  had  enjoined  him  to 
burn  the  letters  as  focn  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had 
thought  proper  carefully  to  preferve  them,  as  pledges  of 
her  fidelity,  and  had  committed  them  to  the  cuflody  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy-governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
bur.ih.  When  that  fortrefs  was  befieged  by  the  afTo- 
clated  lords,  Bothwei  fent  a  fervant  to  receive  the  cafket 
from  the  hands  of  the  deputy-governor.  Balfour  deli- 
vered it  to  the  mefienger ;  but  as  he  had  at  that  tim.e  re- 
ceived fome  difgufl  from  Bothwei,  and  was  fecretly  ne- 
goclating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took 
care,  by  conveying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of 
Morton,  to  make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by  him. 
They  contained  inconteflible  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal 
correfpondcnce  with  Bothwei,  of  her  confent  to  the  kinp's 
murder,  and  of  her  concurrence  in  the  violence,  which 
Bothwei  pretended  to  commit  upon  her^  Murray  for- 
tified this  evidence  by  fome  teflimonies  of  correfpondent 
facts''^ J  and  he  added,  fom.e  time  after,  the  dying  con- 
feffion  of  one  Hubert,  or  French  Paris,  as  he  was  called, 
a  fervant  of  Bothwel's,  who  had  been  executed  for  the 
kino;'s  murder,  and  who  dire6i;ly  charged  the  queen  with 


her  being  acceiLiry  to  that  criminal  enterpriz 


i  Anderfon,  vol.  ji.  p.  115.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  i. 

k  ^Anderfon,    vol.  ii.  part  2.   p.  165,  &c.     Goodall,  vol,  ii,  p.  243, 
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Mary's  commifTioncrs  had    ufcd   every  expedient  to  C  H  a  V. 

XXXTY 

ward  this  blow,  which  they  faw  coming  upon  them,  and  v ^ . 

a^ainfl  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with      's^S. 
any  proper  defence.  As  foon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge^ 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  enquiry 
iiito  a  negociation  ;  and  though  informed  by  the  Englifh 
commiffioners,  that  nothing  could  be  more  cifhonourable 
for  their  miftrefs,  than   to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  fuch 
^Jndutiful  fubjecls,  before  fhe  had  juftifijd   herfelf  from 
thofe  enormous  imputations,  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
her,  they  ftill  infifted,  that  Elizabeth  {hould  fettle  terms 
of  accommodation  bctv/een  Mary  and  her  enemies  in  Scot- 
land ".     They  maintained,  that,  till  their  mi{!:refs  had 
givea  in  her  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  his  proofs  could 
neither  be  called  for  nor  produced":  And  finding,  that 
the  Englifh  commiffioners  were  ftill  determined  to  proceed 
in  the   method  which  had   been   projedled,  they  finally 
broke  ofF  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any 
reply.     Thefe  papers,  at  leaft  tranflations  of  them,  have 
fince  been   publifhed.      The  objedlions,  made  to   their 
authenticity,  are  in  general  of  fmall  force  :  But  were  thev 
ever  fo  fpecious,  they  cannot  now  be  hearkened  to  ;  fince 
Mary,  at  the  time  when  the  truth  could  have  been  fully 
cleared,  did,  in  effect,   ratify  the  evidence  againfc  her, 
by  recoiling  from  the  enquiry  at  the  very  critical  moment, 
and  refufing  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the  accufation  of  her 
enemies  ^. 

But  Elizabeth,  though  fhe  had  ken  enough  for  her 
own  fatisfadion,  was  determined,  that  the  moft:  eminent 
perfons  of  her  court  (hould  alfo  be  acquainted  with  thefe 
tranfa6lions,  and  fhould  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of 
her  proceedings.  She  ordered  her  privy-council  to  be 
aficmbled;  and  that  fhe  might  render  the  matter  more 

m  Anderfor?,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  135.  139.  Gocdall,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
n  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  139.  145.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
*  Ses  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  folemn  and  authentic,  fhe  fummoned  along  with  them  the 

t^— '^-'-"^_^>  earls   of  Northumberland,    Weftmoreland,  Shrewfbury, 

i^6S.      Worcefler,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwic.     All  the  proceed- 

ino-s  of  the  Endifti  commiffioners  were  read  to  them  :  The 

evidences  produced  by  Murray  v/ere  perufed  :  A  great 

number  of  letters,  written  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  were 

laid  before  them,  and  the  hand-writing  compared  with 

that  of  the  letters  delivered  in  by  the  regent:  The  refufal 

of  the  queen  of  Scots'  commiHioners  to  make  any  reply, 

was  related :  And  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them, 

that,  as  fhe  had,  from  the  nrft,  thought  it  improper,  that 

Mary,    after  fuch  horrid  crimes  were  imputed   to   her^ 

fhould  be  admitted  to  her  prefence,  before  fhe  had,  in 

fome  meafure,  juilined  herfelf  from  the  charge;  fo  now, 

when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by  fo  many  evidences,  and 

all  anfwer  refufed,  flie  mufl,  for  her  part,  perfevere  more 

fleadily  in  that  refolution  p.      Elizabeth  next  called   in 

the  queen  of  Scots'  commiffioners,  and  after  obferving, 

that  flie  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for  their  miftrefs 

to  continue  the  conferences,  than  to  require  the  liberty 

of  j unifying  herfelf  in  perfon,  flie  told  them,  that  Mary 

might  either  fend  her  reply  by  a  perfon  whom  fhe  trufled, 

or  deliver  it  herfelf  to   fome  Englifli  nobleman,  whom 

Elizabeth  fhould  appoint  to  wait  upon  her:  But  as  to 

her  refolution  of  making  no  reply  at  all,  fhe  mufl  regard 

it  as  the  flrongefl  confeffion  of  guilt;  nor  could  they  ever 

be  deemed  her  friends,  whoadvifed  her  to  that  method  of 

proceeding  *5.       Thefe    topics   fhe    enforced    (till    more 

flrongly  in  a  letter,  which  flie  wrote  to  Mary  herfelf  ^ 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  fubterfuge  from  thefe 
prefling  remonftrances  than  dill  to  demand  a  perfonal  in- 
terview with  Elizabeth  :  A  concefTion,  which,  fhe  was 

P  Anderfon,  vol.lv.  part  a.  p.  T70,  &:c.  GooJcill,  vol.  ii.  p,  254.. 
q  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  a.  p.  179,  i?«:c.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  zCS, 
r  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  pait  2.  p,  183.     Gcodajl,  vol.  ii,  p.  2C9. 
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fenfible,    would   never  be   granted  ^  ;    becaufe  Elizabeth  C^^.^^P- 

knew,  that  this  expedient  could  decide  nothing;  becaufe v ^ ; 

it  brought  matters  to  extremity,  which  that  princefs  de-  'S^S. 
fired  to  avoid  ;  and  becaufe  it  had  been  refufed  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
ferences. In  order  to  keep  herfelf  better  in  countenance, 
Mary  thought  of  another  device.  Though  the  conferences 
were  broken  off,  fhe  ordered  her  commifTioners  to  accufe 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  afibciates  as  the  m.urderers  of 
the  king  ^ :  But  this  accufation  coming  (o  late,  being 
extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's,  and  being 
unfupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 
angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy".  She  alfo  dcfired 
to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent ;  but 
as  fhe  flill  pcrfifted  in  her  refolution  to  make  no  reply 
before  the  Englifh  commiffioners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refufed  her  '^. 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the 
regent  exprefTed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland; 
and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  abfence,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  government 
into  confuilon,  Elizabeth,  therefore,  difmilTcd  him  ;  and 
granted  him  a  loan  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  journey ''.  During  the  conferences  at 
York,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  arrived  at  London,  in 
pafling  from  France;  and  as  the  queen  kncv/,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very  plaufible  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  flie  thought 
proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure.  But 
notwithflanding  thefe  marks  of  favour,  and  fome  other 
airiftance  which  fhe  fecretly  gave  this  latter  nobleman  % 

s  Cabala,  p.  157.  t  Goofa!!,  vo'.  il.  p.  280. 

u  See  note  [Mj  at  the  ena  of  the  voiume,  vv  Goodal],  vol.  ii. 

p.  253.  233.  zSg.  310,  311.  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  See  note  fN]  at  ibe 
end  of  the  volunne.  x  Rymer,  tom.  xv.  p.  677.  Y  MS.  in  the 

Advocate's  library.       A,  3,  29.  p.  128,  129.  13c.  from  Cott.  Lib.  QA.  c.  j. 
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C  H  A  p.  fije  ftill  declined  acknowledo-'mff  the  youn^klns:,  or  treat- 

XX)' IX'.  o     o  J  «j  .— 

\2^.,--  If  ^"g.'  ^''"'-^  Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 

is^s*  Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots 

from  Bolton,  a  place  furrounded  v/ith  catholics,  to  Tut- 
Bury  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ;  where  (he  was  put  under 
the  cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.     Elizabeth  enter- 
tained hopes,  that  this  princefs,  difcouraged  by  ber  mif- 
fortunes,  and  confounded  by  the  late  tranfadions,  would 
be  glad  to  fccure  a  fafe  retreat  from  all  the  tempefts  with 
which  (he  had  been  agitated  ;  and  flie  promifed   to   bury 
every  thins;  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  agree,  ei- 
ther voluntarily  to  refign  her  crown,  or  to  affociate  her 
fon  with  her  in  the  government ;  and  the  adminiftration 
to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Murray^.     But  that  high-fpirited  princefs  refufcd  all 
treaty  upon  fuch   terms,  and  declared  that  her  laft  words 
Ihould  be  thofe  of  a  queen  of  Scotland.     Befides  many 
other  reafons,  ihe  Hiid,  v/hich  fixed  her  in  that  refolu- 
tion,  fhe  Icnew,  that,  if,  in  the  prefent  emergence,  fhe 
made  fuch  concelTions,  her   fubmiilion  would   be  univer- 
fally  deemed  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  would  ra- 
tify all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  ^. 

Mary  ftill  infilled  upon  this  alternative;  either  that 
Elizabeth  ihould  affift  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or 
ihould  give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make 
trial  of  the  friendfliip  of  other  princes :  And  as  fhe  af- 
ferted,  that  flie  had  come  voluntarily  into  England,  in- 
vited by  many  former  profelTions  of  amity,  (lie  thought, 
that  one  or  other  of  thefe  requefts  could  not,  without  the 
mod:  extreme  injuftice,  be  refafed  her.  But  Elizabeth, 
fenfiblc  of  the  danger,  which  attended  both  thefe  propo- 
fals,  was  fecretly  refolved  to  detain  her  flill  a  captive  j 
and  as  her  retreat  into  England  had  been  little  voluntary, 
h-cr  claim  upon,  the  queen's  generofity  appeared  much  lefs 
urgent  than  ^:iz  was  willing  to  pretend.     NecefTity,  it 

a  Goodall,  vol,  U.  p.  %^'^*  ^  Ibid.  p.  301. 
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was  thought,  would  to  the  prudent  juftify  her  detention  :  C  H  A  P, 
Her  pan:  mifconduct  woukJ  apologize  for   it  to  the  egin-.       _^      j 
table:  And  though  it  was  forefeen,  that  compaflion  for      ^5^2» 
Alary's  fituation,  joined  to   her  intrigues  and  infmuating 
behaviour,  would,  while  fhe  remained  in  England,  excite 
the  zeal  of  her  friends,  efpecially  of  the  catholics  ;  thefe 
inconveniencies  were  deemed  much  inferior  to  thofe  which 
attended  any  other  expedient.      Elizabeth  trufted  alfo  to 
her  own  addrefs,  for  eluding  all  thofe  difficulties:  She 
purpofed  to  avoid  breaking  abfolutely  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  to  keep  her  always   in  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, to  negotiate  perpetually  with  her,  and  flill  to  throw 
the  blame  of  not  com.ing  to  any   conclufion,  either  on 
unforefeen  accidents,  or  on  the  obftinacy  and  perverfencfs 
of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  fome  Engli(h  affairs,  which 
we  left  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  our  nar- 
rative of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which  form  (o  material 
a  part  of  the  pref^nt  reign.  The  term,  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrefis  for  the  reftitution  of  Calais, 
expired  in  1567;  and  Elizabeth,  after  making  her  de- 
mand at  the  gates  of  that  city,  fent  Sir  1  homas  Smith  to 
Paris;  and  that  minifler,  in  conjunclion  with  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  her  rcfident  ambaffador,  enforced  her  pretenfions. 
Conferences  were  held  on  that  head,  without  coming  to 
any  conclufion,  fatisfa6lory  to  the  Englifn.  The  chan- 
cellor, De  L'HofpItal,  told  the  Englifh  ambafladors,  that, 
though  France  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  was  obliged  to 
reflore  Calais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was 
another  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  which  now  deprived 
Elizabeth  of  any  right,  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that 
engagement:  That  it  was  agreed,  if  the  Englifh  ihould, 
during  the  interval,  commit  hoftilities  upon  France,  they 
fhould  inftantly  forfeit  all  claim  to  Calais ;  and  the  taking 
pclTeflion    of  Havre   and    Dieppe,    v/ith    whatever   pre- 

L  2  tences 
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c  FT  A  p.  tences  that  meafare  mi^ht  be  covered,  was  a  plain  vio- 
^  ^  \  lation  of  the  peace  between  the  nations  :  That  though 
>56S.  thefe  places  were  not  entered  by  force,  but  put  into  Eli- 
zabeth's hands  by  the  governors,  thefe  governors  were 
rebels  ;  and  a  correfpondence  with  fuch  traitors  was  the 
moft  flagrant  injury,  that  could  be  committed  on  any  fo- 
vereign  :  That  in  the  treaty,  which  enfued  upon  the 
expulfion  of  the  Englifli  from  Normandy,  the  French 
minifters  had  abfolutely  refufed  to  make  any  mention  of 
Calais,  and  had  thereby  declared  their  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  the  title,  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown 
of  France  :  And  that  though  a  general  claufe  had  been 
inferted,  implying  a  refervation  of  all  claims;  this  con- 
ccilion  could  not  avail  the  Englifh,  who  at  that  time 
polTeffed  no  juil  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previoufly  for- 
feited all  right  to  that  fortrefs  ^.  The  queen  was  no  wife 
furprized  at  hearing  thefe  allegations ;  and  as  ihe  knew, 
that  the  French  court  intended  not  from  thefirft  to  make 
reftitution,  much  lefs  after  they  could  juftify  their  re- 
fufal  by  fach  plaufible  reafons,  fhe  thought  it  better  for 
the  prefent  to  acquiefce  in  the  lofs,  than  to  purfue  a 
doubtful  title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and  expenfive,  as 
well  as  unfeafonable  '=, 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negociations  for  efpou- 
fing  the  archduke  Charles  ;  and  fhe  feems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy,  v/hich  migiit  in- 
duce her  to  make  this  fallacious  offer  :  But  as  fhe  was 
very  rigorous  in  the  term^  infilled  on,  and  would  not 
a^ree,  that  the  archduke,  if  he  efpoufcd  her,  fliould  en- 
joy any  power  or  title  in  England,  and  even  refufed  him 
the  exercife  of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing; 
and  that  prince,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  addrefles, 
married  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria''. 

b  Haynes,  p<  587,  «  Camden,  p.  406.  d  ibid.  p.  4.C7,  40S. 
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F  all  the  European  churches,  which  (hook  ofF  the 


CHAP. 


yoke  of  papal  authority,   no  one  proceeded  with  To       XL. 

much  reafon  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  Eno;land  ; 

^         '      1563. 

an  advantage,  which  had   been  derived   partly  from   theChara^ier  of 

p.  ^,  ...  .  rt  ■         ^  ■       •  '         the  L-uritans, 

interpolition  or  tne  civil  magiitrate  m  this  innovation^ 
partly  from  the  gradual  and  flow  fleps,  by  w'hich  the  re*- 
formation  v.'as  condudlcd  in  that  kingdom.  Rage  and 
animofity  asrainfl:  the  catholic  religion  was  as  little  indulo--  [ 

/         O  O  O  •  j 

ed  as  could  be  fuppofcd  in  fuch  a  revolution  :  The  fabric  j 

of  the    fecular  hierarchy   was   maintained    entire  :    The  ! 

ancient  liturgy   was  prcferved,    fo   far   as   was   thought  '< 

confiftent  with   the   new  principles :  Many  ceremonies,  i 

becom.e   venerable    from   age    and    preceding    ufe,     were  { 

retained  :   The  fplcndor  of  the  Romifh  v/orfhip,  though  j 

removed,  had  at  Icr.lT:  given  place  to  order  and  decency :  '  ' 

The  diftindlive  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to   their  ; 
different  ranks,  were  continued  :  No  innovation  was  ad-^- 

initted  merely  from  fpite  and  oppoiition  to  former  ufage  ;  ] 

l^  3  Au4  ! 
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CHAP.  And  the  new  reli'o-ion,  bv  mitlo-atlna:  the  eenlus  of  the 

t.^^^,^  ancient  fuperftition,  and   rendering  it  more  compatible 

^56^'      with  the  peace  and  interefts  of  fociet)^,  had  preferved  itfelf 

in    that  happy   medium,    which   wife  men   have  always 

fought,  and  which  the  people  have  fo  feldom  been  able  to 

maintain. 

But  though  fuch  in  general  was  the  fpirit  of  the  re- 
formation in  that  country,  many  of  the  Englifh  reform- 
ers, being  men  of  moie  warm  complexions  and  more 
obftinate  tempers,  endeavoured  to  pufh  matters  to  extre- 
n-jities  agalnft  the  church  of  Rome,  and  indulo-ed  them- 
felves  in  the  mod  violent  contrariety  and  antipathy  to  all 
former  practices.  Among  .thefe,  Hooper,  who  after- 
wards lufrercd  for  his  religion  with  fuch  extraordinary 
conftancy,  was  chiefly  diftinguiflied.  This  man  was  ap- 
pointed, during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  fee  of  Glo- 
ccfter,  and  made  no  fcruple  of  accepting  the  epifcopal 
office ;  but  he  refufed  to  be  confecrated  in  the  epifcopal 
habit,  the  cymarre  and  rochette,  which  had  formerly,  he 
faid,  beenabufed  to  fuperftition,  and  which  were  thereby 
rendered  unbecoming  a  true  chriflian.  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  were  furprized  at  this  objedion,  which  oppofed 
the  received  pradice,  and  even  the  eflablifhed  laws  3  and 
though  young  Edward,  defirous  of  promoting  a  man  fo 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  zeal  and  his  morals, 
enjoined  them  to  difpenfe  with  this  ceremony,  they  were 
ftill  determined  to  retain  it.  Hooper  then  embraced  the 
refolution,  rather  to  refufe  the  bifhoprlc  than  cloath  him- 
felf  in  thofe  hated  garments  ;  but  it  was  deemed  requi- 
fite,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  example,  he  fhould  not 
efcape  fo  eafily.  He  was  iirfl  confined  to  Cranmer's 
houfe,  then  thrown  into  prifon,  till  he  ihould  confent  to 
be  a  bifhop  on  the  terms  propofed  :  He  was  plied  with 
conferences,  and  reprimands,  and  arguments  :  Bucer  and 
Peter  Martyr,  and  the  mod  celebrated  forei2;n  reformers 

were 
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were  confultcd  on   this  important  qucflion  :  And  a  com-  chap. 

XL 

promife,  with  great   difficulty,    was  at  lalt   made,    thatv ' ; 

Hooper  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  wear  commoi^ly  the  ob-      ii^^« 
noxious  robes,  but  fliould  agree  to  be  confecratcd  in  them, 
and  to  ufe  them  during  cathedral  Tervice'-  :   A  condefcen- 
fion  not  a  little  extraordmary  in  a  man  of  fo  iniiexible  a 
fpirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  fame  objection,  which  h^d  arlfen  with  regard  to 
the  epifcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  againfl  the  rayment 
of  the   inferior    clergy ;  and   the   furplice   in   particular, 
with  the   tippet  and   corner  cr;p,  was  a  great  object  of 
abhorrence  to  many  of  the  popular  zealots  ^     In   vaiii 
w^as  it  urged,  that  particular  habits,  as  well  as  poftures 
and  ceremonies,  having  been  conCcantly  ufed  by  the  clergy, 
and  employed  in  religioiis  fcrvice,  acquire  a  veneration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  facred-in  their  apprehcn- 
fions,  excite  their  devotion,   and  contracl:  a  kind  of  myf- 
tericus  virtue,  Vv'hich  attaches  the  affections  of  men  to  th^s 
national  and  eftabliflied  v,/or/hip  :   That  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  an  uniformity  in  thefe  particulars  is  requi- 
fite,  and  even  a  perfeverance,  as  far  as  pollibie,  in   the 
former  practice:   And  that  the  nation  would  be  happy,  if, 
by  retaining  thefe  inofienfive  obfervancej,  the  reformers 
could  engage  the  people  to  renounce  willingly  what  v/as 
abfurd  or  pernicious  in  the  ancient  fuperfiition.     Thefe 
arguments,  which  had  influence  with  wife  men,  were  the 
very  reafons,  which  engaged  the  violent  proteftants  to 
reject  the  habits.     They  pufhed  matters  to  a  total  oppo- 
fition  with  the  church  of  Rome  :  Every  compliance,  they 
faid,  was  a  fymbolizing    with   Antichrift'.       And    this 
fpirit  was  carried  fo  far  by  fome' reformers^  that,  in  a  na- 
tional remonftrance,  made  afterwards  by   the  church  of 
Scotland  againfl  thefe  habits,  it  was  aflccd,  "  What  has 

^  Burnst,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.     Heylin,  p.  gq,  i"  S:rype,  vol.  F, 

9.  ^16.  g  ItJid,  p,  416. 

I.  4  <^  Chrift 
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"  Chrift  Jefus  to  do  with  Belial  ?  What  has  darknefs 
"  to  do  with  light?  If  furplices,  corner  caps,  and  tip- 
"  pets  have  been  badges  of  idolaters  in  the  very  a6i:  of 
*'  their  idolatry  ;  v/hy  fiiould  the  preacher  of  Chriftian 
"  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all  fuperllition  par- 
"  take  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romifh  beafl  ?  Yea,  who 
"  is  there  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
''  in  his  hand  or  on  his  forehead  the  print  and  mark  of 
"  that  odious  beafi:  *"?"  But  this  application  was  rejedled 
by  the  Lngiifti  church. 

There  was  only  one  inflance,  in  which  the  fpirit  of 
contradiction  to  the  Romanifts  took  place  univerfally  in 
Encrhind  :  The  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth 
denominated  the  communion-table.  The  reafon,  why 
this  innovation  met  with  fuch  general  reception,  was, 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby  a  pretence  for 
making  fpoil  of  the  plate,  veftures,  and  rich  ornaments 
which  belonged  to  the  altars^. 

TriESE  difputes,  which  had  been  flarted  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  proteftants, 
v/ho  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  Mary  ;  and  as  the  zeal 
of  thcfe  men  had  received  an  encreafe  from  the  furious 
cruelty  of  their  enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to 
carry  their  oppofition  to  the  utmoft  extremity  againft  the 
practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Their  communica- 
tion with  Calvin  and  the  other  reformers,  who  followed 
the  difcipline  and  worlhip  of  Geneva,  confirmed  them 
in  this  obflinate  relu(Slance ;  and  though  feme  of  the 
refugees,  particularly  thofe  who  were  eftablifhed  at 
Frankfort,  fliU  adhered  to  king  Edward's  liturgy,  the 
prevailing  fpirit  carried  theie  confelFors  to  feck  a  ftiil  far- 
ther reforniation.     On  the  acce/Tion  of  Elizabeth,  they 


f  Keith,  p.  565.     Kncx,  p.  4^2.  S  Heylln^  preface,  p.  3.     Hift, 
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returned  to  their  native  country  ;  and  being  regarded  chap. 
with  general  veneration,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and 
paft  fufferings,  they  ventured  to  infift  on  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  projected  model ;  nor  did  they  want  coun- 
tenance from  many  confiderabJe  perfons  in  the  queen's 
council.  But  the  princefs  herfelf,  fo  far  from  being  v/il- 
ling  to  defpoil  religion  of  the  few  ornaments  and  cere- 
monies which  remained  in  it,  v^2ls  rather  inclined  to 
bring  the  publick  worfhip  ftill  nearer  to  the  Romifb 
ritual  ^ ;  and  fhe  thought  that  the  reformation  had  al- 
ready gone  too  far  in  fhaking  off  thofe  forms  and  obfer- 
vances,  which,  without  diftracSling  m.en  of  more  refined 
apprehenfions,  tend,  in  a  very  innocent  manner,  to  allure, 
and  amufc,  and  engage  the  vulgar*  She  took  care  to  have 
a  law  for  uniformity  flridly  enacted  :  She  was  empov/ered 
by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new  ceremonies,  v/hich  fhe 
thought  proper  :  And  though  (he  was  fparing  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  this  prerogative,  fhe  continued  rigid  in  exacSling 
■an  obfervance  of  the  eflablifhed  laws,  and  in  punifhing 
all  nonconformity.  The  zealots,  therefore,  who  har- 
boured a  fecret  antipathy  to  the  epifcopal  order  and  to  the 
whole  liturgy,  v/ere  obliged.  In  a  great  meafure,  to  con- 
ceal thefe  fentiments,  v/hich  v/ould  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  audacious    and    criminal  3   and  they  confined 

h-  Jf^litn  No'U>£lf  one  cf  her  chaplains,  had  fpoken  lefi  re'verert^y  in  a  fermony 
preached  before  ber^  of  the  Jign  of  the  crofsf  /he  called  aloud  to  him  from  her 
clofet  ivindoiUy  ccniinanding  him  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digrejfwn  and  to  return 
un:o  his  text,  Ar,d  on  the  other  fide^  tvien  one  of  her  divines  bad  preached  a 
jc'tnon  in  defence  of  the  real  prfjence,  fhe  openly  ga've  h:tn  thanks  for  his  pains  and 
pii'y-  Heyiln,  p.  124.  She  would  have  abfolutely  forbidden  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  interpofed.  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107, 
ic8,  109.  She  vj'cs  an  enemy  to  fermons  j  and  ufually  faiJ,  that  fhe  thought 
t-vo  or  three  preachers  were  fufficient  for  a  whole  county.  It  was  probably 
for  thefe  reafons  that  one  Daring  told  her  to  her  face  from  the  pulpit, 
that  The  was  like  an  uiitamed  heifer,  that  would  not  be  ruled  by  God's 
people,  but  obfxruded  his  difcipline.  See  Life  oi  Hjcker,  prefixed  to  hij 
works. 

their 
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C  H  A  P.  their  avowed  objecSlions  to  the  furplice,  the  confirmation  j 
t  "  '_,  ofchildrcny  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  the  ring  in  i 
1568.  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  and  bowing  at  the  ] 
name  of  Tefus.  So  fruitlefs  is  it  for  foverei^ns  to  watch  *l 
with  a  rigid  care  over  orthodoxy,  and  to  employ  the  jj 
fword  in  religious  controverfy,  that  the  work,  perpetu-  I 
ally  renewed,  is  perpetually  to  begin ;  and  a  garb,  a 
gefture,  nay,  a  metaphyfical  or  grammatical  diilintStion, 
when  rendered  important  by  the  difputes  of  theologians 
and  the  zeal  of  the  magiilrate,  is  fufficient  to  dcilroy  the 
unity  of  the  church,  and  even  the  peace  of  fociety. 
Thefe  controverfies  had  already  excited  fuch  ferment 
among  the  people,  that  in  fome  places  they  refufed  to  fre- 
quent the  churches,  where  the  habits  and  cerem.onies 
were  ufed  ;  would  not  falute  the  conforming  clergy;  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  revile  them  in  the  fcreets,  to  fpit 
in  their  faces,  and  to  ufe  them  with  all  m.anner  of  con- 
tumely K  And  while  the  fovereign  authority  checked 
thefe  cxceiTes,  the  flam.e  was  confined,  not  extinguifhed  j 
and  burning  fiercer  from  connnem.ent,  it  burft  out  in  the 
fucceeding  reigns  to  the  deftrudion  of  the  church  and 
iTionarchy, 

All  enthufiafts,  indulging  themfelves  in  rapturous 
flights,  extafies,  vifions,  infpirations,  have  a  natural  aver- 
fion  to  epifcopal  authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and 
forms,  which  they  denominate  fuperflition,  or  beggarly 
elements,  and  which  feem  to  reftrain  the  liberal  eiFufions' 
of  their  zeal  and  devotion  :  But  there  was  another  fet  of 
opinions  adopted  by  thefe  innovators,  v;hich  rendered 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objed  of  Elizabeth's 
averfion.  The  fam.e  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  which  ac- 
companied them  in  their  addrefles  to  the  divinity,  ap- 
peared in  their  political  fpeculations ;  and  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  which,   during  fome  reigns,  had   been 

i     Strype's  Life  of  Whit^ift,  p.  ^60. 

little 
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little  avowed  in  the  nation,  and  which  were  totally  in-^  H  A  P. 

compatible  with  the  prefent  exorbitant  prerogative,  had  v,    .  ^, ; 

been   ftrongly  adopted  by  this   new  Teft.     Scarcely  any      '5^8. 
fovereio-n  before  Elizabeth,  and  none  after   her,  carried 
hio-her,  both  in  fpeculation  and  pradice,  the  authority  of 
the  crown;  and  the  puritans  (fo  thefe  fedaries  were  call- 
ed, on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  fuperior  purity 
of  worfhip  and  difcipline)  could  not  recommend  them- 
felves  worfe  to  her  favour,  than  by  inculcr.ting  the  doc- 
trine of  refifling  or  reftraining  princes.     From  all  thefe 
motives,  the  queen  negleded  no  opportunity  of  deprcffing 
thofe  zealous  innovators;  and  while  they  were  fecretly 
countenanced  by  fome  of   her  moft  favoured    niinifters, 
Cecil,    Leiceftcr,    Knolles,    Bedford,    Walfingham,    fHe 
never  was,  to  the   end   of  her  life,  reconciled   to  their 
principles  and  praftices. 

We  have  thoucrht  proper  to  infert  in  this  place  an  ac- 
count of  the  rife  and  the  genius  of  the  puritans;  becaufe 
Camden  marks  the  prefent  year,  as  the  period  when  they 
began  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  in  England.  We 
nov/  return  to  our  narration. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer,  that  enjoyed      15^9' 
the  higheft  title  of  nobility ;  and  as  there  were  at  prefent  ^[orfolk's 
no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  fplendor  of  his  family,  the  ^°"'P^"^y* 
opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  oi^  his  influence, 
had  rendered  him  without  comparifon  the  firft  fubjedl  in  / 

England.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  correfponded  to  his 
high  ftation  :  Beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  affections  of  the  people;  prudent,  moderate, 
obfequious,  he  pofleffed,  without  giving  her  any  jealoufy, 
the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign.  His  grandfather  and 
father  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  ca- 
tholics; and  this  hereditary  attachment,  joined  to  the 
'alliance  of  blood,  had  procured  hiin  the  friendfbip  of  the 

moll 
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I 
CHAP,  mofl  confiderable  men  of  that  partv  :  But  as  he  had  been     j 

^ ^'     1  educated  among   the   reformers,  was  fmcerely  devoted  to     i 

2569-  their  principles,  and  maintained  that  flri(St  decorum  and  \ 
regularity  of  life,  by  which  the  proteftants  were  at  that  i 
time  diftinguiflied;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  i 
being  popular  even  with  the  moft  oppofite  fa6lions.  The 
height  of  his  profperity  alone  was  the  fource  of  his  mif-  ] 
fortunes,  and  engaged  him  in  attempts,  from  which  his  \ 
virtue  and  prudence  would  naturally  have  for  ever  kept  | 
him  at  a  diftance. 

Norfolk    was   at   this    time    a   widower;    and    be- 
in<y  of  a   fuitable   age,  his   marriage  with  the  queen   of     \ 
Scots  had  appeared  fo  natural,  that  it  had  occurred   to     I 
feveral  of  his  friends  and  thofe  of  that  princefs:  But  the     | 
firft  perfon,  who,  after  fecretary  Lidington,  opened  the      i 
fcheme  to  the  duke  is  faid  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Mur-      , 
rav,  before  his  departure   for  Scotland  ^.     That  noble-  ''    i 
man  fet  before  Norfolk  both  the  advantage  of  compofmg      \ 
the  cifTentions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  would      I 
be  fo  generally  acceptable,  and   the  profpe6l  of  reaping 
the  fucceffion  of  England  ;  and,  in  order  to  bind  Nor- 
folk's intereft  the  fader  with  Mary's,  he  propofed,  that 
the  duke's  daughter  fhould  alfo  efpoufe  the  young  king  of 
Scotland.     The  previoufly  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  con- 
fent,  was  regarded,  both  by  Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a 
circumftance   eflential    to    the    fuccefs    of  their  projed ; 
aad    all    terms    being   adjufted   between    them,    Murray 
took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  to  have  the 
defip-n  communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots.     This  prin- 
cefs replied,  that  the  vexations,  which  fhe  had  met  with 
in  her  tv/o  lalt  marriages,  had  made  her  more  inclined 
to  lead  a  fm^le  life;  but  fhe  v/as  determined  to  facrifice 
her  ov/n  inclinations  to  the  public  welfare;  And  there- 
fore, as    foon    as   fhe  fliould  be   legally   divorced    from 

k  Ltflcy,  p.  36,  3'/, 
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Eothwcl,  flie  would  be   determined    by  the   opinion  ofC  ha  P. 

her  nobility  and  people  in   the  choice  of  another  huf-^ ^ ; 

band'.  ^         '^'^' 

It  is  probable,  that  Murray  was  not  fincere  In  this  pro- 
pofal.  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  diffimulation. 
He  knew  the  danger,  which  he  muft  run  in  his  return 
throuo-h  the  north  of  England,  from  the  power  of  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  Mary's  par- 
tizans  in  that  country :  and  he  dreaded  an  infurredion  in 
Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  flie  had  appointed  her  lieu- 
tenants during  her  abfence.  By  thefe  fcigneil  appear- 
ances of  friendfhip,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to  write  in 
his  favour  to  the  northern  noblemen "" ;  and  he  perfuaded 
the  queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permiinon,  and 
even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cefTation  of  hoUilities  with 
the  regent's  party". 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed,  that 
Elizabeth's  confent  (hould  be  previoufiy  obtained,  before 
the  completion  of  his  marriage,  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  he  never  fnould  prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make 
that  concefiion.  He  knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting 
jealoufy  againd  her  heir  and  rival ;  he  v/as  acquainted 
with  her  former  reluctance  to  all  propofals  of  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scots;  he  forefaw,  that  this  princefs's 
efpoufing  a  perfon  of  his  power  and  character  and  inte- 
reft,  would  give  the  greateft  umbrage ;  and  as  it  would 
then  become  neceffary  to  reinflate  her  in  pofTefHcn  of  her 
throne  on  fome  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavour  the 
re-eftablifhing  of  her  character,  he  dreaded,  left  Eliza- 
beth, v/hofe  politics  had  now  taken  a  difFerent  turn, 
would  never  agree  to  fuch  indulgent  and  generous  condi- 
tions. He  therefore  attem.pted  previoufiy  to  gain  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  feveral  of  the  moft  confider- 

■1  Lcfley,  p.  40,  41,         ni  State  Triah,  p.  76.  78.         "  Lefley,  p.  41. 
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^  xt'^  P-able  nobility;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  with  the  earls  of 
L  ^  ;Ppmh!-nk-Pj  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrewfbury,  South- 
H^9'  ampton,  Northumberland,  Weftmoreland,  Sufiex*^.  Lord 
Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cordially  em- 
braced the  propofal  :  Even  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  Eliza- 
beth's declarf '1  favourite,  who  had  formerly  entertained  • 
fome  views  of  efpoufmg  Mary,  willingly  refigned  all  his 
pretenfions,  and  feemed  to  enter  zealoufly  into  Norfolk's 
interefls  p.  There  were  other  motives,  beiides  afFe£tion 
to  the  duke,  which  produced  this  general  combination  of 
the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary  of  flate,  was  the  mod 
vigilant,  adlive,  and  prudent  minifterever  known  in  Eng- 
land; and  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  inte- 
refls of  his  fovereign,  which  he  had  inflexibly  purfued, 
his  authority  over  her  became  every  day  more  predomi- 
nant. Ever  cool  himfelf,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice 
orafFe£lion,  he  checked  thofe  fallies  of  pailion,  and  fome- 
times  of  caprice,  to  which  fhe  was  fubjecSl: ;  and  if  he  failed 
of  perfuading  her  in  the  firfl  movement,  his  perfeverance, 
and  remonflrances,  and  arguments  were  fure  at  laft  to 
recommend  themfelves  to  her  found  difcernment.  The 
more  credit  he  gained  with  his  miftrefs,  the  more  was  he 
expofed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  counfellorsj  and  as  he  \ 
had  been  fuppofed  to  adopt  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  j 
Suffolk,  whofe  claim  feemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  ; 
to  the  prefent  eflablifhment,  his  enemies,  in  oppofition  j 
to  him,  were  naturally  led  to  attach  themfelves  to  the  j 
queen  of  Scots.  P21izabeth  faw,  without  uneafmefs,  this  ' 
emulation  among  her  courtiers,  which  ferved  to  augment  i 
herown authority :  And  though  (he  fupported  Cecil,  when-  j 
ever  matters  came  to  extremities,  and  diilipated  every  con-  j 
fpiracy  againfl  him^  particularly  one  laid  about  this  time      ] 

V' 
o  Lefley,  p.  55»     Camden,  p.  419.     SpotfwooJ,  p.  230,  P  Haynes,       , 
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for  having  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on    fome    pre-C  HAP. 

tence    or    other  %  fhe    never   gave    him    fuch    unlimited, ^^ , 

confidence  as   might  enable  him  entirely  to   crufli    his     15*^9. 

adverfarie'?. 

Norfolk,  fenfible  of  the  difficulty,  which  he  mufl 
meet  with  in  controuling  Cecil'^  counfels,  efpecially  where 
they  concurred  with  the  inclination,  as  well  as  interefl 
of  the  cueen,  durft  not  open  to  her  his  intentions  of 
marrying  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  but  proceeded  ftill  in  the 
fame  courfe,  of  encreafing  his  interefl  in  the  kingdom, 
and  eno-aging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part  in  his 
meafures.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicefter, 
and  fi<^ned  by  feveral  of  the  firft  rank,  recommending 
Norfolk  for  her  hufoand,  and  ftipulating  conditions  for 
the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms;  particularly,  that  fhe 
fhould  give  fufficient  furety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  for  the  free  enjoymer.t  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  that  a  perpetual  league,  ofFcnfive  and  defenfive, 
fhould  be  made  between  their  realms  and  fu b j ec^s ;  thiit 
the  proteftant  religion  fhould  be  ertabliihed  by  law  in 
Scotland  ;  and  that  flie  fhould  grant  an  amnefly  to  her 
rebels  in  that  kingdom  ^  When  Mary  returned  a  fa- 
vourable anfwer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed 
himfelf  with  new  ardour  in  the  execution  of  his  project; 
and  befides  fecuring  the  interefis  of  m.any  of  t1ie  confi- 
derable  gentry  and  nobility  who  refided  at  court,  he 
wrote  letters  to  fuch  as  lived  at  their  country- feats,  and 
pofTeffed  the  greatefl  authority  in  the  feveral  counties  ^ 
The  kino-s  of  France  and  Spain,  who  interefled  them- 
felvcs  extremely  in  Mary's  caufe,  were  fecretly  confulted, 
and  exprefied  their  approbation  of  thefe  meafures  ^  And 
thou.o^h  Elizabeth's  confent  was  always  fuppofed  as  a  pre- 
vious condition  to  the  finifliing  of  this  alliance,  it  was 

q  Camden,  p.  417.  '  Lefley,  p.  50.      Camden,  p.  420.      Haynes, 

P-  535'  539*  ^  Lffiey,  p,  62,  »  Ibid,  p,  63. 
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CHAP,  apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  v/hen  he  proceeded  fuch 
t  '     /lengths  without  confulting  her,  to  render  his   party    fo 

»569-     ftrong,  that  it  fhould  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  re- 
fufe  it". 

It  was  impoffible,  that  fo  extenfive  a  confpiracy  could 
entirely  efcape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecil. 
She 'dropped  feveral  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which 
he  might  learn,  that  fhe  was  acquainted  with  his  defigns; 
and  fhe  frequently  warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pil- 
low he  repofed  his  head  ^^ :  But  he  never  had  the  pru- 
dence or  the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions. 
Certain  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combination  was 
given  her  firft  by  Leicefter,  then  by  Murray'',  who,  if 
ever  he  was  fincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  marriage, 
which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  leaft  intended,  for 
his  own  fafety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
fhould,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  ar- 
biter of  the  conditions,  and  fhould  not  have  her  confent 
extorted  by  any  confederacy  of  her  own  fubje6ls.  This 
information  gave  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  thofe  intrigues  were  attended  with 
other  circumftances,  of  which,  it  is  probable,  Elizabeth  .  , 
was  not  wholly  ignorant.  '<: 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  feemed  to  enter  , 
into  Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many,  who  were  zea-  ^ 
loufly  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other  ■ 
defign  than  that  of  refloring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  and  ^ 
who  would  gladly,  by  a  combination  with  foreign  | 
powers,  or  even  at  the  cxpence  of  a  civil  war,  have  i 
placed  her  on  the   throne   of  England.     The  earls   of    j 


«  State  Trials,  voL  i.  p.  Sz.         '^  Canr.den,  p.  420.     Sp'tfwood,  p.  231. 

«  Lefley,  p.  71.     It  appears  by  Hayne?,  p.  511.  525.  that  Elizabeth  had  i 

lieard  rumours  of  Norfolk's  dealing  with  Murray  ;  and  charged  the  latter  to  -^ 

inform  her  of  the  whole  truth,  which  he  accordingly  did.     See  alfo  the  earl  J 

«f  Murray's  letter  produced  on  Norfolk's  trial,  ^ 

Korthumber-  j 
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Wrthumberland  and  WeflmorelancI,  who  poflefled  great  C  HA  P 
power  in  th^  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party ;  and  the  y^ 
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former  nobleman  made  offer  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  *5^9» 
Leonard  Dacres,  brother  to  lord  Dacres,  that  he  would 
free  her  from  confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland 
Of  any  other  place,  to  which  (lie  (hould  think  proper  to 
retire  y.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  fons  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolftone,  and 
other  gentlemen,  whofe  intereft  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  Mary  refided,  concurred  in  the 
fame  views;  and  required,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  fcheme,  a  diverfion  fhould,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  made  from  the  fide  of  Flanders  ^.  Norfolk 
difcouraged,  and  even  in  appearance  fupprefTedj  thefe 
confpiracies  5  both  becaufe  his  duty  t<3  Elizabeth  would 
not  allow  him  to  think  of  effecting  his  purpofe  by  rebelr 
lion,  and  becaufe  he  forefaw,  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  polTeffion  of  thefe  men,  they  would 
rather  chufe  for  her  hufband  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome 
foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inclination^ 
to  re-eftabli(h  the  catholic  religion  ^. 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprizes,  they 
are  commonly  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves  ; 
and  while  they  balance  between  the  execution  of  their 
defigns  and  their  remorfes,  their  fear  of  puniihment  and 
their  hope  of  pardon,  they  render  themfelves  an  eafy 
prey  to  their  enemies.  The  duke,  in  order  to  reprcfs 
_the  furmifes  fpread  againft  him,  fpoke  contemptuouiiy 
to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scott ifli  alliance;  affirmed  that  his 
eftate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of 
a  kingdom  wafted  by  civil  wars  and  fadlions ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  when  he  amufed  himfelf  in  his  own  tennis-* 

7  Lefley,  p.  76,  ^  Ibid.  p.  98.  *  Ibid,  p  7^, 
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CHAP,  court  at  Norwich  amidfl  his   friends  and  vaflals,    he 

XL, 
^-^-L    .deemed  himfelf  at  leaft  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully 

»5^«  fatisfled  with  his  condition^.  Finding,  that  he  did 
not  convince  her  by  thefe  afleverations,  and  that  he  was 
looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  minifters,  he  retired 
to  his  country-feat  without  taking  leave  ^.  He  foon  after 
repented  of  this  meafure,  and  fet  out  on  his  return  to 
court,  with  a  view  of  ufing  every  expedient  to  regain  the 
queen's  good  graces ;  but  he  was  met  at  St,  Albans  by 
Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  penfioners,  by 
whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from 
Wind  for,  where  the  court  then  refided  '^.  He  was  foon 
after  committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
Henry  Nevil  *.  Lefley,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  the  queen  of 
Scots'  ambaflador,  was  examined  and  confronted  with 
Norfolk  before  the  council  *".  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
confined  to  his  own  houfe  :  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throg- 
morton  were  taken  into  cuftody.  The  queen  of  Scots 
herfelf,  was  removed  to  Coventry;  all  accefs  to  her  was, 
during  fome  time,  more  ftri£tly  prohibited  ;  and  vifcount 
Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and 
Huntingdon,  in  the  office  of  guarding  her, 
Irtfurrec-  ^  RUMOUR  had  been  diffufed  in  the  north  of  an  in- 

norch.  tended  rebellion;  and  the  earl  of  Suflex,  prefident  of 
York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  fent  for  Northumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland,  in  order  to  examine  them;  but 
not  finding  any  proof  againft  them,  he  allowed  them  to 
depart.  The  report  meanwhile  gained  ground  daily ; 
and  many  appearances  of  its  reality  being  difcovered, 
orders  were  dilpatched  by  Elizabeth  to  thefe  two  noble- 
men, to  appear  at  court,  and  anfwer  for  their  conduct  ^. 
They  had  already  proceeded  fo  far  in  their  criminal  de- 
figns,  that  they  dared    not  to  truft    themfelves   in   her 

b  Camden,  p.  420,  c   Haynes,  p.  528.  d  \hV.  p.  339. 

e  Camden,  p.  411*     Haynes,  p,  540,         f  Lefley,  p,  80,         g  Havncs, 
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liarids :  They  had  prepared  meafures  for  a  rebellion  ;  had  chap. 
communicated  their  defign  to  Mary  and  her  minifters^^v  sr—-* 
had  entered  Into  a  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  ^5^9» 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries ;  had  obtained  his  pro- 
mife  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  fupply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  had  prevailed  on  h;m  to  fend 
over  to  London  Chiapino  Vitelli,  one  of  his  mofl  famous 
captains,  on  pretence  of  adjufting  fome  differences  with 
the  queen,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  putting  him  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  rebels.  The  fummons,  fent  to 
the  two  earls,  precipitated  the  rifing  before  they  were 
fully  prepared  j  and  Northumberland  remained  in  fuf- 
pence  between  oppofite  dangers,  when  he  was  informed, 
that  fome  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a  com- 
mlfiion  to  arrcfl:  him.  He  took  horfe  inftantly,  and 
haftened  to  his  aflbciate  Weftmorcland,  whom  he  found 
furrounded  with  his  friends  and  vaflals,  and  deliberating 
with  regard  to  the  meafures,  which  he  fhould  follow  in 
the  prefent  emergence.  They  determined  to  begin  the 
infurrc6lion  without  delay  ;  and  the  great  credit  of  thefe 
two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion, 
which  ftill  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood,  foon  drew  to- 
gether multitudes  of  the  common  people.  They  publifhed 
a  manifeilo,  in  v/hich  they  declared,  that  they  intended 
to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  queeen,  to  whom  they  vowed 
unfliaken  allegiance  j  and  that  their  fole  aim  was  to  re- 
eftabiifn  the  relic'^Ion  of  their  anceftors,  to  remove  evil 
counfellors,  and  to  rcftore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other 
faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  favour  ^ 
The  numbers  of  them  alcontents  amounted  to  four  thou- 
fand  foot  and  fixteen  hundred  horfe;  and  they  expeded 
the  concurren:e  of  all  the  catholics  in  England  ^. 

l»  Hay-T-s,  p.  595.  Stryre,  vol.  ii.  append,  p.  30.  MS.  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  ironi  Co'.t.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  9.  i  Cab.ib,  p,  ;5.j.  Strype, 
vol.  i,  p>  547.                          ^  Stowe,  p,  d^i'^^t 
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CHAP.      The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and 

i,    "  J ;fhe  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  v/ife  conduct, 

*5H'     acquired  the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  beft  fe- 

curity  of  a  fovereign ;  infomuch  that  even  the  catholics 

ia  moft  counties  exprefTed  an  afFe£lion  for  her  fervice  ^  ; 

and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  himfelf,  though  he  had  loft  her 

favour,  and  lay  in  confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far 

as  his  iituation  permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his 

friends  and  retainers.     SufTex  attended  by  the  earls  of 

Rutland,  the  lords  Hunfdon,  Evers,  and  Willoughby  of 

Parham,  marched  againft  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  {even 

thoufand  men,  and  found  them  already  advanced  to  the 

biOiopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they  had  taken  pofieffion. 

They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham ;  and  hearing  that 

the  earl  of  Warwic  and  lord  Clinton  were  advancing 

againd  them  with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no  other  re- 

ibiirce  than  to  difperfe  themfelves  without  ftrikingablow. 

The  common  people  retired  to  their  houfcs  :  The  leaders 

Sed  into  Scotland.     Northumberland  was  found  fkulking- 

in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  caftle 

of  Lochievin.     Weftmoreland  received  fhelter  from  the 

chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partizans  of  Mary ;  and 

perfuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a 

view  o^  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

After  they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  ta 

their  own  country.   This  fudden  and  precipitate  rebellion 

was  followed  foon  after  by  another  fliill  more  imprudent, 

ral fed  by  Leonard  Dacres,     Lord  Hunfdon,  at  the  head 

of  the  garrifon  of  Bervvic,  was  able,  without  any  other 

afiiftance,  to  quell  thcfe  rebels.     Great  feverity  was  ex- 

ercifed  againft  fuch  as  had   taken  part  in  thefe  rafh  en- 

terprizcs.      Sixty-fix   petty    conftables    were   hanged  "' ; 

and   no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  perfons  are  faid,  on  the 
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whole,  to  have  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner".  C  H^  P. 

But  the  queen  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  NorfoIk*s  beha-^__,^J ». 

viour,  that  fhe  releafed  him  from  the  Tower :  allowed      »s^9» 
him  to  live,  though  under  fome  fhew  of  confinement,  in 
his  own  houfe  3  and  only  exadcd  a  promife  from  him  not , 
to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  negociations  with  the  queen 
of  Scots  ^. 

Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary 
was  attended  with  all  the  ill  confequences,  which  fhe  had 
forefeen,  when  fhe  firft  embraced  that  meafure.  This 
latter  princefs,  recovering,  by  means  of  her  misfortunes 
and  her  own  natural  good  fenfe,  from  that  delirium,  into 
which  fhe  feems  to  have  been  thrown  during  her  attach- 
ment to  Bothwel,  had  behaved  with  fuch  modefty,  and 
judgment,  and  even  dignity,  that  every  one,  who  ap- 
proached her,  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor;  and  her 
friends  were  enabled,  on  fome  plaufible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  all  thofe  crimes,  which  had  been  imputed 
to  her  P.  Compaflion  for  her  fituation,  and  the-necefllty 
of  procuring  her  liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all 
her  partizans  to  be  ad^ive  in  promoting  her  caufe;  and  as 
Jier  deliverance  from  captivity,  it  was  thought  could  no 
wife  be  aite£led  but  by  attempts  dangerous  to  the  efta- 
bll/hcd  government,  Elizabeth  had  reafon  to  expe(5t  little 
tranquillity  fo  long  as  the  Scottifh  queen  remained  a  pri- 
foner  in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience  had  been 
preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princefs  to  enjoy 
her  liberty,  and  to  feek  relief  in  all  the  catholic  courts  of 
Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  fupport  the  meafure 
which  ihe  had  adopted,  and  to  guard,  by  every  prudent 
expedient,  agalnlt  the  mifchiefs,  to  which  it  was  expofed. 
She  ftili  flattered  Mary  with  hopes  of  her 'protection, 
maintained  an  ambiguous  conduct  between  that  queen 

a  Lelley,  p.  %%,  *>  Ibid,  p.  98.     Catmlen,  p.  4''9,     Hayntt;^ 
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CHAP,  and  her  enemies  In  Scotland,  negoclated  perpetually  coj^. 

y^  -  ,,  ^rprnino;  the  terms  of  her  reftoration,  made  conftant  pro- 
*5^9*  feflions  of  friendlhip  to  her  ;  and  by  thefe  artifices  endea- 
voured both  to  prevent  her  from  making  any  defperate 
efForts  for  her  deliverance,  and  to  fatisfy  the  French  and 
Spanifli  ambafTadors,  who  never  intermitted  their  folici- 
tatlons,  fometim.es  accompanied  with  menaces,  in  her 
behalf.  This  deceit  was  received  with  the  famic  deceit 
by  the  queen  of  Scots :  Profeffions  of  confidence  were 
returned  by  profeffions  equally  infincere  :  And  while  an 
appearance  of  friendfhip  was  maintained  on  both  fides, 
the  animofity  and  jealoufy,  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and 
incurable.  Thefe  two  princefles,  in  addrefs,  capacity, 
activity,  and  fpirit,  were  nearly  a  match  for  each  other  5, 
but  unhappily,  Mary,  befides  her  prefent  forlorn  condi- 
tion, was  always  inferior  in  perfonal  condu6l  and  difcre-! 
tion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her  illuftrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  fame  time  letters 
to  the  regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  dcfired,  that  her 
marriage  with  Bothwel  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce 
be  legally  pronounced  between  them.  The  queen  of 
England  gave  Murray  the  choice  of  three  conditions; 
that  Mary  fhould  be  reftored  to  her  dignity  on  certain 
terms  ;  that  fhe  flio.uld  be  afibciated  with  her  fon,  and 
the  adminiftration  remain  in  the  regent's  hands,  till  the 
young  prince  fhould  come  to  years  of  difcretion  ;  or  that 
fhe  fhould  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  perfon 
in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honourable  fettlcment  made  in 
her  favour  1.  Murray  fummoned  a  convention  of  flates, 
in  order  to  deliberate  on  thefe  propofals  of  the  two  queens. 
No  anfwer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pre- 
tence that  fhe  had  there  employed  the  flyle  of  a  fovcreign^ 

^  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'   Library,     A.  ^z^.  p.  137,  from  Cott.  Lib. 
eatal,  c.  x, 
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addreffing  herfelf  to  her  fubje£ls  ;  but  in  reality,  becaufeC  H  a  p. 
they  faw  that  her  requeft  was  calculated   to  prepare  the ._  -^ '-  j> 
way  for  a   marriage   with   Norfolk,  or  fome  powerful     'S^J^* 
prince,  who  could  fupport  her  caufe,  and  reftore  her  to 
the  throne.      They  replied   to  Elizabeth,  that  the  two 
former  conditions  were  fo  derogatory  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  their  prince,  that  they  could  not  fo  much  as  deli- 
berate concerning  them :  The  third  alone  could  be  the 
fubje6l  of  treaty.     It  was  evident,  that  Elizabeth,  in  pro- 
pofing  conditions  fo  unequal  in  their  importance,  invited 
the  Scots  to  a  refufal  of  thofe  which  were  moft  advan- 
tageous to  Mary  ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  adjufl  all  the  terms  of  the  third,  fo  as  to  render 
it  fecure  and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that 
pie  was  not  fincere  in  any  of  them  •". 

It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a  private     1570. 
negociation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  delivered  into 
his  hands  ^  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her 
in  England  fo  dangerous,  it  is  probable,  that  (he  would 
have  been  pleafed,  on  any  honourable  or  fafe  terms,  to 
rid  herfelf  of  a  prifoner  who  gave  her  fo  much  inquie- 
tude *.      But  all  thefe  projects  vanifhed  by  the  fudden 
death  of  the  regent,  who  was  aflailinated,  in  revenge  of  23  January. 
a  private  injury,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamil- Afl-gfl-ma. 
ton.     Murray  was  aperfon  of  confiderable  vi<iour,  abili- *'""  "V/"*^ 

•^  =■         '  .  earl  of  Mb r 

ties,  and  conflancy  ;  but  though  he  was  not  unfucccfsful,  ^^y. 
during  his  regency,  in  compofmg  the  difTentions  in  Scot- 
land, his  talents  fhone  out  more  eminently  in  the  begin- 
ning than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  manners  were 
rough  and  auflere;  and  he  pofleired  not  that  perfect  inte« 
grity,  which  frequently  accompanies,  and  can  alone  atone 
for,  that  unamiable  characlcr. 

r  Spctfwcod.  r,  a;o,  a-! I.     Lf/]-y.  p.  7j.  a  C.inr.den,  p.  425, 

Lc-fey,  p.  83.  t  See  note  J  Oj  at  iht  end  of  the  volume, 
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CHAP.  By  the  death  of  the  reeent,  Scotland  relapfed  int« 
anarchy,  Mary's  party  aflfembled  together,  and  made 
'^fQ*  thcQifelves  maflers  of  Edinburgh,  The  caftle,  com- 
manded by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  feemed  to  favour  her 
caufe;  and  as  many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  em- 
braced that  party,  it  became  probable,  though  the  people 
were  in  general  averfe  to  her,  that  her  authority  might 
again  acquire  the  afcendant.  To  check  its  progrefs,  Eli- 
zabeth difpatched  SufTex,  with  an  army,  to  the  North, 
under  colour  of  chaftizing  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
borderers.  He  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  v^ai^e  the  lands 
of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  feized  the  caftle  of  Hume,  and 
committed  hoftilities  on  all  Mary's  partizans,  who,  he 
faid,  had  offended  his  miftrefs,  by  harbouring  the  Englifh 
rebels.  Sir  William  Drury  was  afterwards  fent  with  ^ 
body  pf  troops,  and  he  threw  down  the  houfes  of  the  Ha- 
miltons,  who  were  engaged  in  the  f^me  faction.  The 
Englifh  armies  were  afterwards  recalled  by  agreement 
v/ith  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  promifed,  in  return,  that 
no  French  troops  fhould  be  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Englifn  rebels  lliould  be  delivered  up  to  the 
queen  by  her  partizans". 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herfblf  with  the  pre- 
tence of  revenging  her  ov/n  quarrel,  fo  far  contributed  to 
fupport  the  party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  fhe  was 
cautious  not  to  declare  openly  againft  Mary;  and  fhe 
even  fent  a  requeft,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
to  the  enemies  of  that  princefs  not  to  ele6t,  during  fome 
time,  a  iegcnt  in  the  place  of  Murray  ''',  Lenox,  the 
kind's  grandfather,  was,  therefore,  chofen  temporary  go- 
vernor, under  the  title  of  Lieutenant.  Hearing  after- 
wards that  Mary's  partizans,  inftead  of  delivering  up 
Weftmoreland,  and  the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  pro- 
mifed, had  allowed   them   to  efcape  into  Flanders;  fhe 

y  LC"^^/*  P«  9'*  ^  Spotfwood,  p.  240. 
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permitted  the  king's  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  re-C  H  a  p. 
gent  *,  and  fhe  fent  Randolph,  as  her  refident,  to  maintain  ^  _  J  m 
a  correfpondence  with  him.  But  notwithftanding  this  ^57o« 
ftep,  taken  in  favour  of  Mary's  enemies,  (he  never  laid 
afide  her  ambiguous  conduct,  or  quitted  the  appearance 
of  amity  to  that  princefs*  Being  importuned  by  the 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  her  other  agents,  as  well  as  by  fo- 
reign ambafTadors,  fhe  twice  procured  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  between  the  Scottifli  fadions,  and  by  that  means 
flopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to  obtain 
advantages  over  the  oppofite  party  y.  By  thefe  feeming 
contrarieties  fhe  kept  alive  the  fadtions  ia  Scotland,  en- 
creafed  their  mutual  animofity,  and  rendered  the  whole 
country  a  fcene  of  devaflation  and  of  mifery  *.  She  had 
no  intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  confequently 
no  intereft  or  defign  to  infligate  the  parties  againft  each 
other  -y  but  this  confequence  was  an  accidental  effedl  of 
her  cautious  politics,  by  which  fhe  was  engaged,  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  never  to  violate  the  appearances  of  friendfhip  with 
her,  at  leaft  thofe  of  neutrality  2. 

The  better  to  amufe  Mary  with  the  profpe£l  of  an, 
accommodation,  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were 
fent  to  her  with  propofals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms 
were  fomewhat  rigorous,  fuch  as  a  captive  queen  might 
expedt  from  a  jealous  rival  j  and  they  thereby  bore  the 
greater  appearance  of  fincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh 
court.  It  was  required,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  befides 
renouncing  all  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  the 
Jife-tlme  of  Elizabeth,  fhould  make  a  perpetual  league, 
ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  between  the  kingdom^  ;  that  fhe 
fhould  marry  no  Englifhman  without  Elizabeth's  con- 

X  Spotfwood,  p.  241,  y  Ibid.  p.  243i  55  Crawford,  p.  136. 
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CHAP,  fent,  nor  any  other  perfon  without  the  confent  of  the 
i  ^  '  /  ftates  of  Scotland  3  that  compenfation  fhould  be  made  for 
^5,7^'  the  late  ravages  committed  in  England ;  that  juftice  fhould 
be  executed  on  the  murderers  of  king  Henry;  that  the. 
young  prince  fhould  be  fent  into  England,  to  be  educated 
there;  and  that  fix  hoflages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  fhould  be 
delivtred  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  caftle  of  Hume, 
and  Tome  other  fortrefs,  for  the  fecurity  of  performance  \ 
Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  Elizabeth  promifed 
to  contribute  her  endeavours  towards  the  reftoration  of 
the  depoR'd  queen.  The  nLcelTity  of  Mary's  affairs  ob- 
liged her  to  confent  to  them  ;  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  pope,  when  confuUed  by  her, 
approved  of  her  condu£l;  chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil 
wars,  by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that  time  agitated,  and 
v/hich  incapacitated  the  catholic  princes  from  giving  her 
any  affiilance'^. 

Elizabetk'^s  commiflioners  propofed  alfo  to  Mary  3 
plan  of  accommodation  with  her  fubje<5ls  in  Scotland  ; 
and  after  fome  reafoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  queen  fhould  require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  fend 
commiflioners,  in  order  to  treat  of  conditions  under 
her  mediation.  The  partizans  of  Mary  boafted,  that  all 
terms  were  fully  fettled  with  the  court  of  England,  and 
that  the  Scottifh  rebels  would  foon  be  conilrained  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  their  fovereign :  But  Elizabeth 
took  care  that  thefe  rumours  fhould  meet  with  no  credit, 
and  that  the  king's  party  fhould  not  be  difcouraged^  nor 
fink  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform 
the  regent,  that  all  the  queen  of  England's  propofals,  (o 
far  from  being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  difcufTed 
anew  in  the  conference;  and  defired  him  to  fend  com- 
miffioners  who  fhould  be  conflant  in  the  king's  caufe, 

*  Spotfwood,  p.  245.     Lefley,  p.  loi,  c  Lefley,  p   109,  &c, 
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and  cautious  not  to  make  conceflions  which  might  be  pre-  CHAP* 

judicial  to  their  party**.     Suflex  alfo,   in  his  letters,  drop-  v ^      / 

ped  hints  to  the  fame  purpofe;  and  Elizabeth  herfelf  faid  *S7o« 
to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  whom  Lenox  had  fent  to 
the  court  of  England,  that  (he  would  not  infifton  Mary's 
reftoration,  provided  the  Scots  could  make  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe  appear  to  her  fatisfadlion ;  and  that,  even  if 
their  reafons  fhould  fall  fhortof  full  convi6lion,  fhe  would 
take  eiFectual  care  to  provide  for  their  future  fecurity*. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  ofMor-  ,571, 
ton,  and  Sir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the  abbot  of '^^^^*^* 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  Thefe  commiflion- 
ers  prefented  memorials,  containing  reafons  for  the  de- 
pofition  of  their  queen  j  and  they  feconded  their  argu- 
ments with  examples  drawn  from  the  Scottifh  hiftory,  with 
the  authority  of  laws,  and  with  the  fentlments  of  many 
famous  divines.  The  lofty  ideas,  which  Elizabeth  had 
entertained  of  theabfolute,  indefeafable  right  of  fovereigns, 
made  her  be  fhocked  with  thefe  republican  topics  5  and 
Ihe  told  the  Scottifh  commiflioners,  that  (he  was  no-wife 
fatisfied  with  their  reafons  for  jufti Tying  the  condu61:  of 
their  countrymen;  and  that  they  might  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to  open  the  condi- 
tions, which  they  required  for  their  fecurity*".  They 
replied,  that  their  commlflion  did  not  empov/er  them  to 
treat  of  anv  terms,  which  mi^ht  infringe  the  title  and 
fovereignty  of  their  young  king;  but  they  would  gladly 
hear  whatever  propofals  fhould  be  made  them  by  her  ma- 
jefly.  The  conditions,  recommended  by  the  queen,  v/ere 
not  difadvantageous  to  Mary;  but  as  the  commiilloncrs 
ftill  infifted,  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in  any 
manner,  concerning  the  reftoration  of  that  princcfs  »,  the 

d  Spolfwood,  p.  245.  e  Ibid.  p.  247,  248,  f  Jbld.  p.  24S 
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CHAP,  conferences  were  neceflarily  at  an  end  ;  and  Elizabeth 
t  ""  i  difmifTed  the  Scottlfh  commiilioners  with  injunctions, 
1571*  that  they  fhould  return,  after  having  procured  more  ample 
powers  from  their  parliament''.  The  bifliop  of  Rofs 
openly  complained  to  the  Englifh  council,  that  they  had 
abufed  his  miftrefs  by  fair  promifes  and  profeffions ;  and 
Mary  herfelf  was  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  judge  of  Eliza- 
beth's infmcerity.  By  reafon  of  thefe  difappointments, 
matters  came  ftill  nearer  to  extremities  between  the  two 
princcfTes ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her 
liopes  eluded,  was  more  ftrongly  incited  to  make,  at 
all  hazards,  every  poiTible  attempt  for  her  liberty  and 
fecurity. 

An  incident  alfo  happened  about  this  time,  which 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  to  encreafe  the  vigilance  and  jealoufy  of  the  latter 
princefs.  Pope  Pius  V.  who  had  fucceeded  Paul,  after 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means 
the  friendfhip  of  Elizabeth,  whon^  his  predeceiTor's  vio- 
lence had  irritated,  ifTued  at  laft  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion againft  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown, 
and  abfolvcd  her  fubje<5ts  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance'. 
It  feems  probable,  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's  au- 
thority was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion;  ^  meafure 
which  was  at  that  time  in  agitation  ^',  John  Felton 
■  affixed  this  h\A\  to  the  gates  of  the  bifliop  of  London's 
palace  j  and  fcorning  either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fa6^,  he 
was  fcized,  and  condemned,  and  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  for  which  he  feems  to  have  entertained  {'a, 
violent  an  ambition '. 

fc  Spotfwood,  p.  249,  250,  ^-c.     Lefiey,  p.  133.  136.     Camden,  p.  431, 
432,  i  Camden,  p.  427.  ^   Ibid.  p.  44.1.  from  Cajetanus'* 
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A  NEW  parliament,  after  five  years*  interval,  was  af-C  H  A  P. 

fembled  at  Weftminfter^  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  ragei^ ^_, 

of  the  pope  ao^ainft  her,  was  become  ftill  more  the  head  1571- 
of  the  ruling  party,  it  might  be  expc6led,  both  from  thisAparUa- 
incident  and  from  her  own  prudent  and  vigorous  con-"'«"^' 
dudl,  that  her  authority  over  the  two  houfes  would  be 
abfolutely  uncontrouiable.  It  was  fo  in  fad 3  yet  is  it 
remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  fome  fmall  op- 
poficlon  ;  and  that  too  arifmg  chiefly  from  the  height  of 
zeal  for  proteftantifm ;  a  difpofition  of  the  Englifh, 
which,  in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  encreafe  the 
queen's  popularity.  We  fliall  be  fon^ewhat  particular  in 
relating  the  tranfa^lions  of  this  fefuon,  becaufe  they 
{how,  as  well  the  extent  of  the  royal  power  during  that 
ao-e,  as  the  charadler  of  Elizabeth  and  the  genius  of  her 
"government.  It  will  be  curious  alfo  to  obferve  the  faint 
dawn  of  the  fplrit  of  liberty  among  the  Engliih,  the 
jeaioufy  with  which  that  fpirit  was  reprefTed  by  the  fove- 
reign,  the  imperious  condudb  which  was  maintained  in 
oppofition  to  it,  and  the  eafe  with  which  it  was  fubdued 
by  this  arbitrary  princefs. 

The  lord  keeper.  Bacon,  after  the  fpeaker  of  the  com- 
mons v/as  elc6led,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  fhe  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any 
matters  of  flate^:  Such  was  his  expreffion;  by  which  he 
probably  meant,  the  queftions  of  the  queen's  marriage 
and  the  fucceffion,  about  which  they  had  before  given 
her  fome  uneafuiefs :  For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of 
government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
clations;  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  prefumed  to  take 
them  under  confideration,  orqueftion,  in  thefe  particulars, 
the  conduct  of  their  fovereign,  or  of  his  miniflers. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  introduced 
ieven  bills  for  a  farther  reformation  in  religion;  but  they 

^  D'Ewes,  p.  141. 
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CHAP,  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  them".     This 

» ^^ /houfe  of  commons  had  fitten  a  very  few  days,  when  Stric- 

*57i-  land,  a  member,  revived  one  of  the  bills,  that  for  the 
amendment  of  the  liturgy^.  The  chief  obje6lion,  which 
he  mentioned,  was  the  fign  of  the  crofsin  baptifm.  Another 
member  added,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament;  and 
j-emarked,  that,  if  a  pofture  of  humiliation  were  requifite 
in  that  a£t  of  devotion^  it  were  better,  that  the  communi- 
cants fliould  throw  themfelves  proftrate  on  the  ground,  in 
order  to  keep  at  the  wideft  diftance  from  former  fuperfti- 
tion  P. 

Religion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if 
poffible,  ftill  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  ftate.  She 
pretended,  that,  in  quality  of  fupreme  head  or  governor 
of  the  church,  fhe  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  preroga- 
tive alone,  to  decide  all  queftions,  which  might  arife 
with  regard  to  docftrine,  difcipline,  or  wor/hip ;  and  fhe 
iicver  would  allow  her  parliaments  fo  much  as  to  take 
thefe  points  into  confideration  %  The  courtiers  did  not 
forget  to  infift  on  this  topic:  The  treafurer  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  though  he  allowed,  that  any  herefy  might  be 
reprefTed  by  parliament  (a  conceilion  which  feems  to  have 
been  rafii  and  unguarded;  fmce  the  a6lj  invtfting  the 
crown  with  the  fupremacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that 
prerogative,  gave  the  fovereign  full  power  to  reform  all 
herefies),  yet  he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  queen 
alone,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  regulate  every  queftion 
of  ceremony  in  v/orfhip*".  The  comptroUer  feconded 
this  argument;  infilled  on  the  extent  of  the  queen's  pre- 
rogative; and  faid  that  the  houfe  might,  from  former 
examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  fuch 
matters.  One  Piftor  oppofed  thefe  remonftrances  of  the 
courtiers.     He  was  fcandalized,  he  faid,  that  affairs  of 
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fiich  infinite  confequence  (namely,  kneeling  and  making  C  ha  p* 
the  fi^ti  of  the  crofs)  fhould  be  pafled  over  fo  lightly. .    '  ^'    ^ 
Thefe  queftions,  he  added,  concern  the  falvation  of  fouls,     »i7»« 
and  intereft  every  one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of 
the  whole  vi^orld.     This  caufe  he  fliewed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  God;  the  reft  vi^ere  all  but  terrene,  yea  trifles  in  com- 
parifon,   call    them   ever   fo   great:    Subfidies,    crowns, 
kingdoms,  he  knew  not  what  weight   they  had,  when 
laid  in  the  balance  with    fubjedls   of  fuch    unfpeakable 
importance*.     Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  feems 
to  have  been  approved  of,  the  houfc,  overawed   by  the 
prerogative,   voted   upon    the   queftion,   that   a   petition 
fhould  be  prefented  to  her  majefty,  for  her  licence  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  bill;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  they 
Ihould  ftop  all  debate  or  reafoning  concerning  it  \ 

Matters  would  probably  have  refted  here,  had  not 
the  queen  been  fo  highly  ofFended  with  Stricland's  pre- 
fumption,  in  moving  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the 
liturgy,  that  (he  fummoned  him  before  the  council,  and 
prohibited  him  thenceforth  from  appearing  in  the  houfe 
of  commons'^.  This  a6l  of  power  was  too  violent  even 
for  the  fubmiflive  parliament  to  endure.  Carleton  took 
notice  of  the  matter;  complained  that  the  liberties  of  the 
houfe  were  invaded ;  obferved  that  Stricland  was  not  a 
private  man,  but  reprefented  a  multitude;  and  moved, 
that  he  might  be  fent  for,  and,  if  he  were  guilty  pf 
any  ofFence,  might  anfwer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe^ 
which  he  infinuated  to  be  the  only  competent  tribunal. 
Yelverton  enforced  the  principles  of  liberty  with  ftili 
greater  boldnefs.  He  faid,  that  the  precedent  was  dan- 
gerous:  And  though  in  this  happy  time  of  lenity,  among 
fo  many  good  and  honourable  perfonages  as  were  at  pre- 
fent  inverted    with   authority,  nothing   of  extremity    or 
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^  \l  ^'  ^^i^^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  apprehended;  yet  the  times  might  alter| 
A-. .^what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafter  be  conftrued  as. 


^^^^*  dutyj  and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the 
.  prefent  permiffion.  He  added,  that  all  matters  not 
treafonable,  or  which  implied  not  toi^  much  derogation  of 
the  imperial  crown,  might,  without  oiFence,  be  introduced 
into  parliament;  where  every  queftion  that  concerned  the 
community  muft  be  confidered,  and  where  even  the  right 
i#f  the  crown  itfelf  muft  finally  be  determined.  He 
remarked,  that  men  fat  not  in  that  houfe  in  their  private 
capacities,  but  as  ele£led  by  their  cduntry;  and  though 
it  was  proper^  that  the  prince  fhould  retain  his  prerogative^ 
yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law:  As  the  fovereign 
could  not  of  himfelf  make  laws^  neither  could  he  break 
-  them,  merely  from  his  own  authority ''. 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  gene- 
rous ;  but  the  open  afTertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time, 
fomewhat  new  in  England  :  And  the  courtiers  were  more 
warranted  by  prefent  practice,  when  they  advanced  a 
contrary  doctrine.  The  treafurer  warned  the  houfe  to  be 
cautious  in  their  proceedings ;  neither  to  venture  farther 
than  their  affured  warrant  might  extend,  nor  hazard 
their  good  opinion  with  her  majefty  in  any  doubtful  caufe. 
The  member,  he  faid,  whofe  attendance  they  required^ 
was  not  reftrained  on  account  of  any  liberty  of  fpeech,  but 
for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  houfe  againft  the  prerogative 
of  the  queen ;  a  temerity  which  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 
And  he  concluded  with  obfcrving,  that  even  fpeeches^ 
made  in  that  houfe,  had  been  qucftioned  and  examined  by 
the  fovereign  ^,  Cleere,  another  member,  remarked, 
that  the  fovereign*s  prerogative  is  not  fo  much  as  difput- 
ablc,  and  thr»t  the  fafety  of  the  queen  is  the  h^Qty  of  the 
fubjedl.  He  added,  that,  in  queftions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  infliudlion  to  repair  to  his  ordinary;  and 

'i  D'Ewes,  p.  175,   176.  y  Ibid.  p.  175, 
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tie  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  bifliops   themfelves,  for  C  H  A  P. 
their  in ftru(Sl:Ion,  muft  repair  to  the  queen  ^.     Fleetwood  .  '     j 

obferved,  that,  in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  man,  who,  in  »57»» 
the  fifth  of  the  prefent  queen,  had  been  called  to  account 
for  a  fpeedh  in  the  houfe.  But  left  this  example  fhould 
be  deemed  too  recent,  he  would  inform  them,  from  the 
jparliament  rolls,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  bifhop 
was  committed  to  pHfon  by  the  king's  command,  on 
account  of  his  freedom  of  fpeech;  and  the  parliament  pre- 
fumed  not  to  go  farth-r  than  to  be  humble  fuitors  for  him : 
In  the  fubfequent  reign  the  fpeaker  himfelf  was  committed, 
with  another  member;  and  the  houfe  found  no  other 
remedy  than  a  like  fubmifTive  application.  He  advifed 
the  houfe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient ;  and  not 
to  prefume  either  to  fend  for  their  rhember,  or  demand 
him  as  of  right ".  Durino-  this  fpeech,  thofe  rriembers  of 
the  privy-council  who  fat  in  the  houfe,  whifpered  toge- 
ther ;  upon  which  the  fpeaker  moved,  that  the  houfe 
fhould  make  ftay  of  all  farther  proceedings  :  A  motioii, 
tvhich  was  immediately  complied  with.  The  queeji, 
finding  that  the  experiment,  which  llie  had  made,  v/aS 
likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  faved  her  honour  by  this 
filence  of  the  houfe;  and  left  the  queftion  might  be  re- 
fumed,  (he  fent  next  day  to  Striclahd  her  perrhiHion  to 
give  his  attendance  in  parliament  ^. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the 
seal  of  the  commons  ftill  engaf^ed  them  to  continue  thc^ 
difcuflion  of  thofe  ot^:r  bills  which  regarded  religion; 
but  they  were  interrupted  by  a  ftill  more  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  the  queen,  in  which  the  lords  coildefcehded 
to  be  her  inftruments.  This  houfe  fent  a  ir.effa^re  to 
the  commons,  defiring  that  a  committee  might  attend 
them.  Some  members  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe;    and    the    upper    houfe  informed  them,    that   the 

*  D'Ewcs,  p.  175*  ^  *  ibid.  p.  176.  b  JJem  ibid. 
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CHAP,  queen's  majefty,  being  informed  of  the  articles  of  reform- 
t  '  /ation  which  they  had  canvafTed,  approved  of  them,  in- 
^57''  tended  to  publifti  them,  and  to  make  the  bifhops  execute 
them,  by  virtue  of  her  roval  authority,  as  fupreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England  :  But  that  fhe  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  treated  of  in  parliament*^.  The  houfe, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  flop  proceedings  on  account 
of  this  injun<Slion,  feem  to  have  been  nowife  offended  at 
fuch  haughty  treatment  3  and  in  th€  iffuc  all  the  bills 
came  to  nothing, 

A  MOTION^,  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  puritan,  againft 
an  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in 
Briftol  '^,  gave  alfo  occafion  to  feveral  remarkable  inci- 
dents. The  queen,  fome  days  after  the  motion  was 
made,  fent  orders  by  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker,  com- 
manding the  houfe  to  fpend  littk  time  in  motions,  and 
to  avoid  long  fpeeches.  All  the  members  underftood, 
that  fhe  had  been  oftended,  becaufe  a  matter  had  been 
moved,  which  feemed  to  touch  her  prerogative*.  Fleet- 
wood accordingly  fpoke  of  this  delicate  fubjecSb.  He 
obferved,  that  the  queen  had  a  prerogative  of  granting 
patents;  that  to  queftion  the  validity  of  any  patent  was 
to  invade  the  royal  prerogative  ;  that  all-  foreign  trade 
was  entirely  fubje6ted  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign ; 
that  even  the  flatute,  which  gave  liberty  of  commerce> 
admitted  of  all  prohibitions  from  the  crown ;  and  that 
the  prince,  when  he  granted  an  exclufive  patent,  only 
employed  the  power  vefted  in  hi 71,  and  prohibited  all 
others  from  dealing  in  any  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce. He  quoted  the  clerk  of  the  parliament's  book  to 
prove,  that  no  man  might  fpeak  in  parliament  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  wills,  unlefs  the  king  firft  gave  licence:  becaufe 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  was  thereby  touched; 
He  fhewed  likewifethe  ftatutcs  of  Edward  I.  Edward  III, 
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and  Henry  IV.  with  a  faving  of  the  prerogative.     And  chap, 

in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  prote(3:or  was  applied  to,  for.  ,    ^, t 

his  allowance  to  mention  matters  of  prerogative  ^  >57i« 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gailanc  and  renowned 
fea-adventurer,  carried  thefe  topics  ftill  farther.  He  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bf  11  to  be  a  v.  in 
device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated  of;  fmce  it  tended  to 
the  deroo-ation  of  the  prerogative  imperial,  which  who- 
ever fhould  attempt  fo  much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he 
faid,  be  otherwife  accounted  than  an  open  enemy.  For 
what  difFerence  is  there  between  laying,  that  the  queen  • 
is  not  to  ufe  the  privilege  of  the  crov/n,  and  faying  that 
faQ  is  not  queen?  And  though  experience  has  {hewn  (o 
much  clemency  in  her  majefly,  as  might,  perhaps,  make 
fubjeds  forget  their  duty  ;  it  is  not  good  to  fport  or 
venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  fable  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation,  that 
all  horned  beafts  fnould  depart  the  court,  Immediately 
fled,  left  his  ears  fhould  be  conftrued  to  be  horns ;  and 
by  this  apologue  he  feems  to  infmuate,  that  even  thofe 
who  heard  or  permitted  fuch  dangerous  fpecches,  would 
not  themfelves  be  entirely  free  from  danger.  He  defired 
them  to  beware,  left,  if  they  meddled  farther  with  thefe 
matters,  the  queen  might  look  to  her  own  pou'er;  and 
finding  herfelf  able  to  fupprefs  their  challenged  liberty, 
and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might  imitate  the 
example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  it, 
delivered  the  crown  from  wardfiiip  ?. 

Though  this  fpeech  gave  fome  difguft,  no  body,  ?.t 
the  time,  replied  anything,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mif- 
took  the  meaning  of  the  houfe,  and  of  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  :  They  never  had  any  other  purpofe, 
than  to  reprefent  their  grievances,  in  due  and  feemly 
form,    unto  her  majcfty.       But  in  a  fubfequent  debate 
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CHAP.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  fuperior  free  fpirit,  called 
^^  ^_  ,!_  _^  that  fpeech  an  infult  on  thehoufe;  noted  Sir  Humphrey*s 
»i7''  difpoiicion  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince ;  compared 
him  to  the  cameleon,  which  can  chano-c  itfelf  into  all 
colours,  except  white  ;  and  recommended  to  the  houfe, 
a  due  care  of  liberty  of  fpeech;  and  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament  ^.  It  appeals,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion 
againft  the  exclufive  patent  had  no  efFe6l.  Bell,  the 
member  who  firfi:  introduced  it,  was  fent  for  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  fevcrely  reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He 
returned  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  an  amazed  countenance, 
that  all  the  members,  well  informed  of  the  reafon,  were 
flruck  with  terror  j  and  during  fome  time,  no  one  durft 
rife  to  fpeak  of  any  matter  of  importance,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence  to  the  queen  and  the  council.  Even  after  the 
fears  of  the  commons  were  fomev\^hat  abated,  the  m.em- 
bers  fpoke  with  extreme  precaution ;  and  by  employing 
moil  of  their  difcourfe  in  preambles  and  apologies,  they 
fhewed  their  confcious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over 
them.  Wherever  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though 
ever  fo  gently  ;  nay  feemed  to  be  approached,  though  at 
ever  fo  great  a  diftance,  the  whifper  ran  about  thehoufe, 
*'  The  queen  will  be  ofFeiided  ;  the  council  will  be  ex- 
*'  tremely  difpleafed:"  And  by  thefe  furmizes  men  v^ere 
warned  of  the  danger,  to  which  they  expofed  themfelves. 
It  is  rem.arkablc,  that  the  patent,  which  the  queen  de- 
fended with  fuch  imperious  violence,  was  contrived  for 
the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and  was  attended  with  the 
utter  ruin  of  fcven  or  eight  thoufiind  of  her  induftrious 
fubjects  ». 

Thus,  every  thing,  which  palled  the  two  houfcs,  was 
extremely  refpetStful  and  fubmifnve  ;  yet  did  the  queen 
think  it  incumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fef- 
fion,  to  check,  and  that  with  great  feverity,  thofe  feeble 

b  D'Ewes,  p.  175,  i  Ibid.  p.  142, 
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efforts  of  liberty,  which  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  ^  ^^^  a  p. 
fpeeches  of  fome  members.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  ^  '  » 
commons,  in  her  majefty's  name,  that,  though  the  ma-  '57'* 
jority  of  the  lower  houfe  had  fhcwn  themfelves  in  their 
proceedings,  difcrcet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  few  of  them  had 
difcovered  a  contrary  charatfler,  and  had  juftly  merited 
the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  : 
Contrary  to  their  duty,  both  ^s  fubje(Sls  and  parliament- 
men,  nay  contrary  to  the  exprefs  injun6^ions  given  thcni 
from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  feilion  ;  injunc- 
tions, which  it  might  well  become  them  to  have  better 
attended  to;  they  had  prefumed  to  call  in  queftion  her 
majefly's  grants  and  prerogatives.  But  her  maje^-y  warns 
them,  that,  fmce  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themfelves,  . 
they  are  otherwife  to  be  admonifiied  :  Some  other  fpecies 
of  correction  mufl  be  found  for  thcmj  fmce  neither  the 
commands  of  her  majefty,  nor  the  example  of  their  v/ifer 
brethren,  can  reclaim  their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  folly,  by  which  they  are  thus  led  to  rneddie 
with  whatnowife  belongs  to.  them,  and  what  lies  beyond 
the  compafs  of  their  underftanding  ^, 

In  all  thefe  tranfaci:ions  appears  clearly  the  opinion, 
which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  autho- 
rity of  parliaments.  They  were  not  to  convafs  any  mat- 
ters of  fcate :  Still  lefs  were  thev  to  meddle  with  the 
church.  Queflions  of  either  kind  were  far  above  their 
reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the  prince  alone,  or  to 
thofe  councils  and  miniftcrs,  with  whom  he  was  pleafed 
to  entruft  them.  What  then  was  the  office  of  parlia- 
ments ?  They  might  give  directions  for  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  cloth  ;  for  the  prefervation  qf 
pheafants  and  partridges;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges 
and  highways  ;  for  the  puniflirnent  of  vagabonds  or  com- 
»^on  beggars.     Regulations  concerning  the  police  of  the 

^-  D"EwP5,  p.  151. 
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CHAP,  country  came  properly  under  their  infpetSlion ;  and  the 
l_  _"^-l,_,  laws  of  this  kind  which  they  prefcribed,  had,  if  not  a 
357'*  greater,  yet  a  more  durable  authority,  than  thofe  which 
were  derived  folely  from  the  proclamations  of  the  fove- 
reign.  Precedents  or  reports  could  fix  a  rule  for  decifions 
in  private  property,  or  the  punifhmsnt  of  crimes ;  but  no 
alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  law  could  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  fource  than  the  parliament ;  nor 
would  the  courts  of  juftice  be  induced  to  chur.ge  their 
eftablifhed  pr^dice  by  an  order  of  council.  But  the  moft 
acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the 
granting  of  fubfidies  5  the  attainting  and  punifhing  of  the 
obnoxous  n  ability,  or  any  minifler  of  {late  after  his  fall ; 
the  countenancing  of  fuch  great  efforts  of  power,  as 
mio-ht  be  deemed  fomcwhat  exceptionable,  v/hen  they  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  the  fovere'gn.  The  redrefs  of  grie- 
vances was  fometimes  promifed  10  the  people;  but  feldom 
"  could  have  place,  while  it  was  an  ellablifhed  rule,  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  muft  not  be  abridged,  or  fo 
much  as  queftioned  and  exam.ined  in  parliament.  Evcu 
though  monopolies  and  exclufive  companies  had  aheady 
reached  an  enormous  height,  and  v/ere  every  day  encreaf- 
ing,  to  the  defl-ru61ion  of  all  liberty,  and  extindion  of  all 
induilrv;  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  tp  propofe,  in  the 
mofl  dutiful  and  regular  manner,  a  parliamentary  appli- 
cation againft  any  of  them. 

Thlse  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  fecret  by 
Elizabeth,  or  fmoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or 
plaufible  pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  he? 
fpeeches  and  mefTagcs  to  parliament  j  and  were  accom- 
panied with  all  the  haughtinefs,  nay  fometimes  bittcrnefs, 
of  exprefiion,  which  the  meanefi:  fervant  could  look  for 
from  his  offended  mafter.  Yet  notwithuanding  this  con-- 
du(£f,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be  the  moft  popular  fovci 
|:dgn  that  ever  fwayed  the  fccpter  of  England  3  becaufe 
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the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conformable  to  the  princl-  C  HA  '  . 

pifes  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion,  generally  cntertain«> J    3 

cd  with  regard  to  the  conftitution.  The  continued  en-  ^57i» 
croachments  of  popular  afTemblies  on  Elizabeth's  fuc- 
ceflbrs  have  fo  changed  our  ideas  in  thefe  masters,  that 
the  pafTages  above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  cu- 
rious, and  even  at  firft  furprifmg  ;  but  they  were  fo  little 
remarked,  during  the  time,  that  neither  Camden,  though 
a  contemporary  v/riter,  nor  any  other  hiilorian,  has  taken 
any  notice  of  them.  So  abfolute,  indeed,  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  crov/n,  that  the  precious  fpark  of  iJhefty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preferved,  by  the  puritans 
alone  ;  and  it  was  to  this  fe6t,  whofe  principles  appear  To 
frivolous  and  habits  fo  ridicu  ous^  that  the  Englifh  owe 
the  whole  freedom  of  their  conftitution.  Actuated  hy 
that  zeal  which  belongs  to  innovators,  and  by  the  cou- 
rage which  enthufiafm  inipires,  they  hazarded  the  uimoft 
indignation  of  their  fovereign ;  and  employing  all  their 
induftry  to  be  ele£ied  into  parliament;  a  matter  not  dif- 
ficult, while  a  feat  v/as  rather  regarded  as  a  burthen  than 
an  advantage'  :  they  firft  acquired  a  majority  in  that  af- 
fembly,  and  then  obtained  an  afrendant  over  the  church 
and  monarchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enaded  this 
(t^ion.  It  was  declared  trcafon,  during  the  life-tfme  of 
the  queen,  to  afnrm,  that  (he  was  not  the  lawful  fove- 
reiini,  or  that  any  other  poffefiTed  a  preferable  title,  or  that 
fhe  was  a  heretic,  fchifmatic,  or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of  the 
crown  and  the  fuccefTor  thereof:  To  maintain  in  writing 
or  printing,  that  any  perfon,  except  the  natural  ijjue  of 
her  body,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  queen's  heir  or  fuccelTor, 
fubje£led  the  perfon  and  all  his  abettors,  for  the  firit  of« 

i  It  appearpd  this  relTion^  'hat  a  brihe  of"  rour  po"n'*«^  "-ad  hf^n  •.  -  >  a 
niayor  for  a  feat  i  •  p.irliament.  D'Ewes,  p.  i8i.  It  is  probable,  that  Uift 
^mber  had  no  cihe*  vicv/  than  the  privilege  of  being  fxce  from  arrets. 
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p  H  A  p.  fence,  to  Imprlfonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the  forfei- 
t      ^       ifiirp  nf  half  their  goods:  The  lecond  offence  fubje£ted 
?S7*«      them  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire  '".     This  law  was 
plainly  levelled  againft  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  parti- 
zans  ;  and   implied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  in- 
tended to  declare  her  fuccciTor.     It  may  be  noted,  that 
the   ufual   phrafe  of  lavjful  ijfue^  which  the  parliament 
thought  indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if  fhe  could  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  other,  was  changed  Into  that  of  na- 
tural ijfue.     But  this   alteration  was  the  fource  of  plea- 
iantry  during  the  time;  and  fome  fufpedled  a  deeper  de- 
fign,  as  if  Leicefter  intended,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  de- 
mife,  to  produce  fome  baftard  of  his  own,    and  affiron 
•that  he  was  her  pfrspring  ". 

It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  whofoever  by  bulls  fhould 
publifh  abfolutions  or  other  refcripts  of  the  pope,  or 
fhould,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  fuch  ofFenders,  as  well  as  thofe  v/ho 
were  fo  reconciled,  (hould  be  guilty  of  treafon.  The 
penalty  of  a  premunire  was  impofed  on  every  one  who 
imported  any  Agnus  Dei^  crucifix,  or  fuch  other  imple- 
ment of  fuperflition,  confecrated  by  the  pope  ®.  The 
former  laws  againfl  ufury,  were  enforced  by  a  new  fta- 
tuteP.  A  fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  was 
\  granted  by  parliament.     The  queen,  as  fhe  was  deter- 

mined to  yield  to  them  none  of  her  power,  was  very  cau- 
tious in  aflcing  them  for  any  fupply.  She  endeavoured, 
eit'o^r  by  a  rigid  frugality  to  niake  her  ordinary  rev^enues 
fuflice  for  the  necefnties  of  the  crown,  or  fhe  employed 
her  prerogative,  and  procured  m.oney  by  the  granting  of 
patents,  monopolies,  or  by  fome  fuch  ruinous  expe- 
dient. 

Though  Elizabeth  pofTefled  fuch  uncontrouled  autho- 
rity over  her  parliaments,  and  fuch  extenfive   influence 

w   1^  Eliz.  c.  J,  «  Cimden,  p. 436.  •  \i  Eliz.  c.  2. 
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over   her   people;  though   during   a  courfe   of  thirteen  c  HA  P. 

years,  fhe  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  v ^^ 

was  only  interrupted  by  the  hafty  and  ill-concerted  infur-  »S7i. 
re(5lion  in  the  north;  ihe  was  flill  kept  in  great  anxiety, 
and  felt  her  throne  perpetually  totter  under  her.  The 
violent  commotions,  excited  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  feemed  in  one  view  ta 
fecure  her  againft  any  difturbance;  but  they  ferved,  on 
more  reflexion,  to  inftrud  her  in  the  danger  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  when  fhe  remarked,  that  England,  no  lefs  than 
thefe  neighbouring  countries,  contained  the  feeds  of  in- 
tefline  difcord;  the  differences  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  furious  intolerapce  and  animofity  of  the  oppofite  fec- 
tarles. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  in  1566  for  the  ex- f.j^,'i  ^^a^ 
termination  of  the  proteftants,  had  not  been  concluded  foot  Fiauce, 
fecretly  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached   Conde,  Co- 
li^rni,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots;  and  find- 
ings th^t   the  m.eafures  of  the   court  agreed  with  their 
fufpicions,  they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  perfidy 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  ftrike  a  blow  before  the  catholics 
were  aware  of  the  danger.     The  hugonots,  though  dif- 
perfed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed'a  kind  of  feparate 
empire;  and  being  clofely  united,  as  well  by  their  reli- 
gious zeal,  as  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpe- 
tually expofed,  they   obeyed   v/ith   entire  fubmiiHon  the 
orders  of  their  leaders,  and  were  ready  on  every  fignal  to 
fly  to  arms.      The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in 
great  fecurity  at  Monceaux  in  Brie;  when  they  found 
themfelv^s   furrounded  by   proteftant   troops,  which  had 
fe.cretly  marched  thither  from  all  quarters;  and  had  not  a 
body  of  Swifs  come  fpeedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted 
them  with   great   intrepidity    to  Paris,  they    mud    have 
fa'ilen,  without  refinance,  into  the  hands  of  the  malcon- 
tents.    4  battle  was  afterwards  fought  in  the  plains  of 
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^  \l  ^'^^*  •^^'^"'^5  where,  though  the  old  conftable  Montmo- 
>  ^'  )  rency,  the  general  of  the  catholics,  was  killed  combating 
^57*'  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  hugonots  were 
finally  defeated.  Conde,  colleding  his  broken  forces, 
and  receiving  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  the  German 
proteftants,  appeared  again  in  the  field  ^  and  laying  fiege 
to  Chartres,  a  place  of  great  importance,  obliged  the 
court  to  agree  to  a  new  accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animofity  of  thofe  religionifts^ 
that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  fides  been  ever  fo  fm- 
cere  in  their  intentions  for  peace,  and    repofed   ever  fo 
much  confidence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  people   in   tranquillity  j  much  more, 
where  fuch   extreme  jealou fy  prevailed,  and  where  the 
court  employed  every  pacification  as  a  fnare  for  their  ene- 
mies.    A    plan  was    laid  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  the 
prince  and  admiral ;  who  narrowly  efcaped  to  Rochelle, 
and  fummoned  their  partizans  to  their  alnftance^.     The 
civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and 
the  parties  became  flill    more  exafpcrated    againft   each 
otherr     The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king, 
commanded   the  forces  of  the  catholics  :  and  four^ht  in 
"  1569  a  great  battle  at  Jarnac  with  the  hugonots,  where 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated. 
This  difcomfiture,  with  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  leader,  re- 
duced not  the  hugonots  to  defpair.     The  admiral  flill 
fupported  the  caufe;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
proteftants  the  prince  of  Navarre,  then  fixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  the 
party  rather  to  perifh  bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignomi- 
nioufly  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.     He  colle61:ed 
fuch  numbers,  fo  determined  to  endure  every  extremity, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head  againft  the  duke  of 

9  Davila;  lib.  4* 
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Anjou  'y  and  being  ftrengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement  CHAP, 
of  Germans,  he  obli_,ed  that  prince  to  retreat  and  tadi. .  '  ^ 
vide  his  force  .  *57U 

CoLiGNi  then  laid  fiege  to  Poitiers;  and  as  the  eyes 
of  all  France  wf^re  fixed  on  this  enterprize,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  emulous  of  the  renown,  v/hich  his  father  had  ac- 
quired by  tne  defence  of  Mctz,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
place,  and  fo  animated  the  gar/ifon  by  his  valour  and 
conduct,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Such  was  the  com.mencement  of  that  unrivaled  fame  and 
grandeur,  afterwards  attained  by  this  duke  of  Gnife. 
The  attachment,  which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his 
father,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  fon  ;  and  men 
pleafed  themfelves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  fliining 
qualitie.^,  which  feemed,  in  a  manner,  hereditary  in  hat 
family.  Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  addrefs, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  every  quality,  which  engages  the 
aftcdions  of  men;  equal  alfo  in  valour,  in  condu6t,  in 
enterprize,xin  capacity;  there  feemed  only  this  difference 
between  them,  that  the  fon  educated  in  more  turbulent 
times,  and  finding  a  greater  diffolution  of  all  law  and 
order,  exceeded  the  father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and 
v/as  engaged  in  enterprizes  ftill  more  deftrud^ive  to  the 
authority  of  his  fovereign  and  to  the  repofe  of  his  native 
country. 

Elizab  th,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil 
commotions  of  France,  was  nowife  pleafed  with  this  new 
nfe  of  her  enemies,  the  Guifes;  and  being  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  the  proteftants,  whofe  interefts  were  connected 
with  her  ov/n'',  foe  was  engaged,  notwith (landing  her 
averfion  from  all  rebellion,  and  from  all  cppofition  to  the 
v/ill  of  the  fovereign,  to  give  them  fecretly  fome  affifl:- 
ance.  Befides  employing  her  authority  with  the  Gcr- 
fiian  princes,  ihe  lent  money  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 

and 
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^%:l   ^'  ^"^  received  fome  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan.     And 
\ — l^^l__^fi:e  permitted  Henry  Cbampernon  to  levy,  and  tranfport 
'57x»      over  into  France,  a   regiment   of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
voluntiers;  among  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young 
man,  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  in  that  great  fchoo! 
of  military  valour  ^     The  admiral,  conftrained  by  the 
impatience  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  difnculty  of  fubfift- 
ing  them,  fought  with  the  dulce  of  Anjou  the  battle  of 
Moncontour  in  PoI<5lou,  where  he  v«'-as  wounded  and  de- 
feated.    The  court  of  France,  notwithftandino-  their  fre-r 
quent  experience  of  the  obfrinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and 
the  vigour  of  Colignl,  vainly  flattered  themfelves,  that 
the  force  of  the  rebels  v/as  at  laft  finally  annihilated  ;  and 
they  negle£led  farther  preparr^tions  againft  a  foe,    who,^ 
they    thought,    could    never   more    become    dangerous. 
They  were  furprized  to  hear,  that  this  leader  had  appear- 
ed, without  difmay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  kino-dom  i 
had  encouraged  the  young  princes,  whom  he  governed^ 
to  like  conftancy ;  had  afiembled    an   army;   had   taken 
the  field  ;  and  was  even  ftrong  enough  to  threaten  Paris, 
The  public  finances,  diminifhed  by  the  continued  difor- 
ders  of  the  kingdom,  and   wafted   by  fo  many    fruitlefs- 
military  enterprizes,  could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of 
a  new  armament;  and  the  king,  notwithftandiag  his  ex- 
treme animofity  againft  the   hugonots,  was  obliged,  m 
1570,  to   conclude   an    accommodation    with   them,   to 
grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  paft  offences,  and  to  renew 
the  edi(5s  for  liberty  of  confcicnce. 

Though  a  pacification  was  feemingly  concluded,  the 
mind  of  Charles  was  no  wife  reconciled  to  his  rebellious 
fubje<5ls;  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  forco-oincr, 
v/as  nothing  but  a  fnare,  by  which  the  perfidious  court, 
had  projected  to  deftroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its 
forrnidabie  enemies.     As  the  tv.'o  young  princes,  the  ad- 
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miral,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots,  mftru£ledC  HA  P, 
by  paft  experience,  difcovered  an  extreme  diftruft  of  thev_^^^L^ 
king's  intentions,  and  kept  themfelves  in  fecurity,  at  a     '57'' 
diftance,  ail   pofllble  artifices  were  employed  to  remove 
their  apprehenfions,  and  convince  them  of  the  fmcerity 
of  the  new  counfcls,  v/hich  feemcd  to  be  embraced.    The 
terms  of  the  peace  were  religioully  obferved  to  them  j  the 
toleration  was  flridly  maintained;  all  attempts,  made  by 
the  zealous  catholics  to  infringe  it,  were  punifhed  v/ith 
feverity;  offices,  and  favours,  and  honours  w^re  beftow- 
ed  on  the  principal  nobility  among  the  proteftants ;  and 
the  king  and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired  of 
civil    difordcrs,    arid    convinced    of  the    impofiibility    of 
forcing  men's  confciences,  they  were  thenceforth  deter- 
mined to  allow  every  one  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices,  employed  to  lull  the  pro- 
teftants  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  Charles  afFecled  to  enter  into 
clofe  connections  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  as  it  Teemed  not 
the  iatereft  of  France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  that  princefs  the  more  eafily 
flattered  herfelf,  that  the  French  monarch  would  prefer 
her  friendfliip  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  better 
to  deceive  her,  propofals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  a  prince  whofe  youth,  beauty,  and 
reputation  for  valour  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  woman,  who  had  appeared  not  alto- 
gether infenfible  to  thcfe  endowments.  The  queen 
immediately  foupded  on  this  oftcr  the  project  of  deceiving 
the  court  of  France ;  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  (he 
laid  herfelf  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Ncgociations 
were  entered  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage;  terms  of 
the  contra6t  were  pronofed  ;  difHculties  ftarted  and  re- 
moved ;  and  the  two  courts  equally  infmcere,  though 
not  equally  culpable,  {QQrr,cd  to  approach  every  day  nearer 
to  each  other  in  their  demands  and  conceinons.    The  great 
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c  H  A  P.  obflade  feemed  to  lie  in  adjufting  the  difFerence  of  rdU 

*  ig'ion;  becaufe  Elizabeth,  who  recommended  toleration  to 

^57i»  Charles,  was  determined  not  to  grant  it  in  her  own  do- 
minions, not  even  to  her  hufband ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou 
feemed  unwilling  to  fubmit,  for  the  fake  of  intereft,  to 
the  difhonour  of  an  apoftacy^ 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  (o 
much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  thofe  which  were  con- 
joined with  her  coquetry;  and  ^s  her  characfter  in  this 
particular  was  generally  known,  the  court  of  France 
thought,  that  they  might,  without  danger  of  forming 
any  final  conclufion,  venture  the  farther  in  their  concef- 
lions  and  offers  to  her.  The  queen  alfo  had  other  motiveis 
for  diilimulation.  Befides  the  advantage  of  difcourao-ino^ 
Mary's  partizans  by  the  profpeft  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  her  fituation  with  Philip  demanded 
her  utmoft  vigilance  and  attention ;  and  the  violent 
authority^  eftablifhed  in  the  Low  Countries,  made  her 
defirous  of  fortifying  herfelf  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy, 
Aifa'irs  of  The  theological  controverfies,  which  had  long  agitated 
the  Low      Europe,  had,  from  the  ben-inning;*  penetrated  into  the  Low 

Countiies.  .  ... 

Countries;  and  as  thefe  provinces. maintained  an  exten- 
five  commerce,  they  had  early  received  from  every  kino-- 
dom,  with  which  they  correfponded,  a  tindture  of 
religious  innovation.  An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed, 
which  had  been  zealoufiy  propagated  by  pricit^s,  and 
implicidy  received  by  fovereigns,  that  herefy  was  clofely 
connected  with  rebellion,  and  that  every  great  or  vio- 
knt  alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like  revolutiori 
in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
reformers  would  feldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  confcnC 
of  the  magiftrate  to  their  innovations  :  They  became  lefs 

t  Camden,    p.  433.      Davila,   lib.  5.      Digges's  Complete  AmbafTador, 
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dutiful  when  oppofed  and  puniflied  :  And  though  their  CHAP, 
pretended  fpirit  of  reafoning  and  enquiry  was  in  reality  .  _  '.  j 
nothing  but  a  new  fpecies  of  implicit  faith,  the  prince  157 J» 
took  the  alarm  ;  as  if  no  inflitutions  could  be  fecure  from 
the  temerity  of  their  refearches.  The  emperor  Charles, 
who  purpofed  to  augment  his  authority  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  catholic  faith,  eafily  adopted  thefe  politi- 
cal principles ;  and  notwithltanding  the  limited  preroga- 
tive, which  he  pofTefled  in  the  Netherlands,  he  publifhed 
the  moft  arbitrary,  fevere,  and  tyrannical  edidls  againfl 
the  proteftants ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  execution  of 
them  (hould  be  no  lefs  violent  and  fanguinary.  He  was 
neither  cruel  nor  bigotted  in  his  natural  difpofition;  yet 
an  hiftorian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has 
computed,  that,  in  the  feveral  perfecutions  promoted  by 
that  monarch,  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons 
periflied  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ".  But  thefe 
fevere  remedies,  far  from  anfwering  the  purpofes  in- 
tended, had  rather  ferved  to  augment  the  numbers  as  well 
as  zeal  of  the  reformers  ;  and  the  magiflrates  of  the  feveral 
towns,  feeing  no  end  of  thofe  barbarous  executions,., felt 
their  humanity  rebel  againit  their  principles,  and  declined 
any  farther  perfecution  of  the  new  do£lrines. 

When  Philip  fucceeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  the 
Flemings  were  juftly  alarmed  with  new  apprehenfions ; 
left  their  prince,  obferving  the  lenity  of  the  magiftrates, 
fhould  take  the  execution  of  the  edi<Sl:s  from  fuch  reir.lfs 
hands,  and  fhould  eftablifh  the  inquifition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  accompanied  with  all  the  iniquities  and  bar-  . 
barities  which  attended  it  in  Spain.  The  fevere  and  un- 
relenting chara6^er  of  the  man,  his  profefled  attachment 
to  Spanifh  manners,  the  inflexible  bigotry  of  his  princi- 

"  Grotii  Annal.  Jib.  i.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  computes 
in  a  pafTage  above  cited,  that  50,000  ptrfons  were  put  to  death  in  the  Low 
Countries  alone, 
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CHAP,  pies  ;  all  thefe  circumftancec  encreafed  their  terror  :  Arid 
I  /  i  v/hen  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  known  inten- 
*57'»  tion  never  to  return,  the  difgufl:  of  the  irihabitants  was 
extremely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of  thofe  tyrannical 
orders,  which  their  fovereign,  furrounded  with  Spanifh 
minifters,  would  iirue  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left 
the  dutchefs  of  Parma,  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  the  plain  good  fenfeand  good  temper  of  that  princefs, 
had  fhe  been  entrufted  with  the  fole  power,  would  have 
preferved  the  ful>niflion  of  thofe  opulent  provinces,  which 
were  loft  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barba- 
rous politics,  on  which  Philip  fo  highly  valued  himfelf. 
The  Fleminos  found-  that  the  name  alone  of  reo-en't 
temained  with  the  dutchefs  5  that  Cardinal  Granville  en- 
tirely polTelFed  the  king's  confidence  5  that  attempts  werfe 
every  day  made  on  their  liberties  ;  that  a  refolution  was 
taken  never  more  to  aiTcmble  the  ftates ;  that  nevr 
biflioprics  were  arbitrarily  eredled,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  perfecuting  edicts  ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  muft  expe6lto  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  under  the  Spaniih  monarchy.  The  difcontents 
6f  the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the 
gentry,  which  encouraged  the  mutinv  of  the  populace  J 
and  all  orders  of  men  ftiowed  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  revolt, 
AfTociations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  prefented, 
names  of  diftindlion  afTumcd,  badges  of  party  difplayed  ; 
and  the  current  of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious  zcal^ 
and  irriiated  by  feeble  refiftance,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height^ 
that,  in  ftveral  towns,  particularly  in  Antv^erp,  they  made 
an  open  invafion  on  the  efcabl-fhed  worfliip,  pillaged  thel 
churches  and  monafterie?,  broke  the  images,  and  com* 
mitted  the  moft  unwarrantable  diforders. 

The  wifer  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  princa 
of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were 
alarmed  at  thefe  exccilcs,  to  which  their  own  difcontents 
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had  at  firll  given  countenance  :  and  fecondins:  thewlfdomC  HAP. 
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of  the  governefs,  they  fupprefled  the  dangerous  I'nfiirrpc-v  '     j 

tions,  puniOied  the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  pro-  '57'» 
vinces  to  a  flate  of  order  and  fubmifTion.  But  Philip  was 
not  contented  with  the  re-eftabliihment  of  his  ancient  au- 
thority:  He  confidered,  that  provinces,  fo  remote  from  the 
feat  of  government,  could  not  be  ruled  by  a  limited  pre- 
rogative ;  and  that  a  prince,  who  muft  entreat  rather  than 
command,  would  neceiTarily,  when  he  refided  not  among 
the  people,  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of  his  power  and 
influence.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  the 
late  popular  difordcrs  as  a  pretence  for  entirely  abolifhirg 
the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces  ;  and  for 
ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitrary 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  defign^  he  employed  a 
man,  who  was  a  proper  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
a  tyrant.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been 
educated  amidll:  arms;  and  having  attained  aconfummate 
knowledge  in  the  military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  tranf- 
fer  into  all  government  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  camp, 
and  to  conceive  no  meafures  between  prince  and  fubjeci, 
but  thofe  of  rigid  command  and  implicit  obedience.  This 
general,  in  1568,  condu61ed  from  Italy  to  the  Low 
Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards  ;  and  his 
avowed  animofity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his  knov/n  cha- 
radler,  ftruck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and  confler- 
nation.  It  belongs  not  to  our  fubjecSl  to  relate  at  length 
thofe  violences,  which  Alva's  natural  barbarity,  ftceied 
by  reflection,  and  aggravated  by  infolence,  exercifed  on 
thofe  flourifhing  provinces.  It  fuflRces  to  fay,  that  all 
their  privileges,  the  gift  of  fo  many  princes,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  fo  many  ages,  were  openly  and  exprefsiy 
aboliftied  by  edict  ;  arbitrary  and  fanguinary  tribunals 
creeled  ;  the  counts  Eg-mont  and  Horn,  in  fpite  of  their 
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C  H^  A  P.  great  merits   and   paft  fervices,  brought  to  the  fcafFoId  j 

L  /multitudes  of   all  ranks  thrown  into  confinement,    and 

'57'''  thence  delivered  over  to  the  executioner  :  And  notvvith- 
ftanding  the  peaceable  fubmiilion  of  all  men,  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  confifcation,  imprifonment,  exile,  tor- 
ture, and  death. 

Elizabeth  v/as  equally  difpleafed  to  fee  the  progrcfs 
of  that  fcheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  and  to  obferve  the  erection  of  fo  great  a  mili- 
tary pov^er,  in  a  ftate  fituated  in  fo  near  a  neighbour- 
hood. She  gave  protcdiion  to  all  the  Flemifti  exiles  v/ho 
took  ihelter  in  her  dominions ;  and  as  many  of  thcfe 
were  the  moft  indudrious  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  had  rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  fhe 
reaped  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England  fome 
ufcfal  manufadlures,  which  were  fo:m>erly  unknown  in 
that  kingdom.  Forefeeing  that  the  violent  government  of 
Alva  could  not  long  fubfift  without  exciting  fome  com.mo- 
tion,  (he  ventured  to  commit  an  infult  upon  him,  which 
fhe  would  have  been  cautious  not  to  hazard  againftamore 
eftablilhed  authority.  Some  Genoefe  merchants  had  en- 
.  gaged,  by  contract  with  Philip,  to  tranfport  into  Flanders 
the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufiind  crowns  ;  and  the  vef- 
fels,  on  which  this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  at- 
tacked in  the  Channel  by  fome  privateers  equipped  by  the 
French  Hugonots,  and  had  taken  fhelter  in  Plym.outh 
and  Southampton.  The  commanders  of  the  (hips  pre- 
tended, that  the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Genoefe  merchants,  took  poff-lTion  of  it  as  a 
loan  ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  A^lva  of 
this  refource  in  the  time  of  his  greatcfl-  neceility.  Alva, 
in  revenoe,  feized  all  the  Engl i 111  merchants  in  the  Low 
Countries,  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  confifcated  their 
effecSls.     The  queen  retaliated  by  a  like  violence  on  the 
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iFlemifh  and  Spanifli  merchants  ;  and   gave  all  the  Eng-  C  H^A  P. 
lifh  liberty  to  make  reprizals  on  the  fubjects  of  Philip. 

These  differences  were  afterwards  accommodated  by  *57« 
treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  mer- 
chants :  But  nothing  could  repair  the  lofs,  which  fo 
well-timed  a  blow  inflided  on  the  Spanifh  government  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dread- 
ino-  the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  whom  great 
arrears  v/ere  due,  impofed  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  molt 
ruinous  taxes  on  the  people.  He  not  only  required  the 
hundredth  penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all  immoveable 
jioods  :    He  alfo  demanded   the    tenth    of   all    moveable 

to 

goods  on  every  fale  ;  an  abfurd  tyranny,  which  would 
not  only  have  dedroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  evcii 
have  reftrained  the  comimon  intercourfe  of  life.  The 
people  refufcd  compliance  :  The  duke  had  recourfe  to 
his  ufual  expedient  of  the  gibbet :  And  thus  matters  came 
ftill  nearer  the  laft  extremities  betv/een  the  Flemings  and 
the  Spaniards  '^. 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge 
themfelves  for  her  infults,  had  naturally  recourfe  to 
one  policy,  the  fupporting  of  the  caufe  and  pretenfions 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Alva,  whofe  meafures  were 
iever  violent,  foon  opened  a  fecret  intercourfe  with  that 
princefs.  There  was  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, who  had  relided  about  fifteen  years  in  London, 
and  who,  while  he  conducted  his  commerce  in  England, 
had  managed  ail  the  correfpondence  of  the  court  of  Rome 
with  the  catholic  nobiiity  and  gentry".  He  had  been 
thrown  into  prifon  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  difcovered;  but  ei- 
ther no  proof  was  found  againfl:  him,  or  the  part  v/hich 
he  had  acleii,  was  not  s-tvy  criminal ;  and  he  foon  after 

w  Bentivog'io,  part  I.  lib.  v,     Camden,  p,  416.  *  Lefley,  p,  123. 
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CHAP,  recovered  his  liberty.  This  man,  zealous  for  the  catho- 
^  J^  _'.,_,  lie  faith,  had  formed  a  fcheme,  in  concert  with  the 
'571-  Spanifh  ambaffador,  for  fubverting  the  government,  by 
a  foreign  invafion  and  a  domeftic  infurre6tion  ;  and  v/hen 
he  communicated  his  project,  by  letter,  to  Mary,  he 
found,  that,  as  fhe  was  now  fully  convinced  of  flliza- 
beth's  artifices,  and  dcfpaired  of  ever  recovering  her  au- 
thority, or  even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  meafures,  fhe 
willingly  gave  her  concurrence.  The  great  number  of 
difcontented  catholics  were  the  chief  fource  of  thtir  hopes 
on  the  fide  of  England;  and  they  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  kingdom  v/as,  at  that  tim.e,  full  of  indigent  gentry, 
chiefly  younger  brothers,  who,  having  at  prefent,  by  the 
late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languifhing  ftate 
of  commerce,  no  profpedt  of  a  livelihood  fuitable  to 
their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themfelves  into  any 
defperate  enterprize^  But  in  order  to  infpire  life  and 
courage  into  all  thefe  malcontents,  it  was  rcquifite,  that 
fome  great  nobleman  fliould  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ; 
and  no  one  appeared  to  Rodolphi,  and  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rofs,  who  entered  into  all  thefe  intriguer,  fo  proper, 
both  on  account  of  his  power  and  his  popularity,  as  the 
duke  of  Norfolk, 

This  nobleman,  when  releafed  from  confinement  In 
the  Tower,  had  given  his  promife,  that  he  would  drop- 
all  intercourfe  with  the  queen  of  Scots  ^  ;  but  finding 
^  that  he  had  loft,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the 
confidence  and  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  being  flill,  in 
fome  degree,  reflrained  from  his  liberty,  he  was  tempt- 
ed, by  impatience  and  defpair,  to  violate  his  word,  and 
to  open  anew  his  correfpondence  with  the  captive  prin- 
cefs  ^.  A  promife  of  marriage  was  rcnev/ed  between 
them;  the  duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  intercfls  5 

y  Lefley,  p.  123,  »  Haynes,  p,  571,  a  State  Trials, 
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and  as  his  remorfes  gradually  diminiflied  in  the  courfe  of  ^  ^,,^  ^' 

thefe  tranfa6lions5  he  was  puflied  to  give  his  confent  to  * ^ ^ 

enterprizes  ftill  more  criminal.  Rodolphi's  plan  was,  ^^^^* 
that  the  duke  of  Alva  fhould,  on  fome  other  pretence, 
aflemble  a  great  quantity  of  fhipping  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries;  fhould  tranfport  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  foot,  and 
four  thoufand  horfe,  into  England  ;  fhould  land  them  at 
Harwich,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  join  them 
with  all  his  friends;  fhould  thence  march  directly  to 
London,  and  oblige  the  queen  to  fubmit  to  whatever 
terms  the  confpirators  fliould  plcafe  to  impofe  upon 
her  "'.  Norfolk  expreffed  his  affent  to  this  plan  ;  and 
three  letters,  in  confequence  of  it,  were  written  in  his 
name  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the  pope, 
and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain;  but  the  duke,  appre- 
henfive  of  the  danger,  refufed  to  fign  them  ■=.  He  only 
fent  to  the  Spanifii  ambaffador  a  fervant  and  confident, 
named  Barker,  as  well  to  notify  his  concurrence  in  the 
plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  thefe  letters  • 
and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of  credence  from 
the  ambaffador,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Eruffels  and 
to  Rome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  embraced 
the  fchem.e  with  alacrity  :  Rodolphi  informed  Norfolk  of 
their  Intentions'*  :  And  every  thing  feemed  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithftanding  thefe  criminal  enterprize?, 
had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  fovereio-n,  his 
country,  and  his  religion  ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the 
plan  both  of  an  invafion  and  an  infurreciion,  hef^ill  flat- 
tered himfelf,  that  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  would  • 
juftify  the  violence  of  his  meafures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
the  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  confent  to  his  njarriage,  he 

b  Leflev,  p.  T55.     State  Trials,  vol.i.  p.  26,  87.  c  Lefley, 
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C  H  A.  P.  could  not  juftly  reproach  himfelf  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor% 

t      "  '     ,lt  is  certain,  however,  that,  confidering  the  queen's  vi-^ 

?57i'      gour  and   fpirit,  the  fcheme,  if  fuccefsful,  muft  finally 

have  ended  in  dethroning   her  ;    and  her  authority  was 

here  expofed  to  the  utmofl  danger. 

The  confpiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  efcaped  the  vigi-^- 
lance  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  fecreta^ry  Cecil,  who 
now  bore  the  title  of  lord  Burleiph,     It  was  from   ano- 

o 

ther  attempt  of  Norfolk's,  that  they  firft  obtained  a  hint, 
which,  being  diligently  traced,  led  at  laO:  to  a  full  difco- 
very.  Mary  had  intended  to  fend  a  fum  of  money  to 
lord  Herries,  and  her  partizans  in  Scotland  ;  and  Nor- 
folk undertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Bannifler,  a  fer- 
vant  of  his,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  v/ho  was  to  find 
fome  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  lord  Herries  ^  He 
entrufred  the  money  to  a  fervant  who  was  not  in  the 
fecret,  and  told  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  fum  of 
money  in  filver,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannifler 
with  a  letter  :  But  the  fervant,  conjecturing  from  the 
weight  and  fize  of  the  bag,  that  it  was  full  of  gold,  car- 
ried the  letter  to  Burleigh  ;  who  immediately  ordered 
Banniftcr,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's  fecretary,  to 
be  put  under  arreft,  and  to  undergo  a  fevere  examina- 
tion. Torture  made  them  confefs  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
as  Flicford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had 
carefully  kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the 
duke's  chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  houfe,  full 
evidence  now  appeared  againfl  his  mafler^.  Norfolk 
himfelf,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  difcoveries 
made  by  his  fervants,  v/as  brought  before  the  council  ; 
and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full  con- 
fefTion,  he  perfilled  in  denying  every  crime,  w^ith  which 

e  Lcfiey,  p.  15S,  f  luid.  p.  i6g.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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he  was  charged.       The  queen  always  declared,  that,  K^'-  ^^  •'''  P* 

he  had  given  her  this   proof  of  his  lincere  repentance, ^ i 

ihe  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences '^  ;  but  '57'' 
iiiidino;  him  obHinate,  (he  committed  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  ordered  him  to  he  brought  to  his  trial.  The  bifhop 
of  Rofs  had,  on  fome  fu fpicicn,  been  committed  to 
cuftody  before  the  difcovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt;  r.nd 
every  expedient  was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  his 
fhare  in  the  confpiracy.  He  at  firft  infilled  on  his  pri- 
vilee;e  ;  but  he  was  told,  that,  as  his  miPcrefs  was  no 
lono-er  a  fovereign,  he  v/ould  not  be  regarded  as  an  2m- 
bafTador,  and  that,  even  if  that  chara6^er  were  allowed, 
it  did  not  warrant  him  in  confpiring  againil  the  fovereign 
at  whofe  court  he  refided  K  As  he  ftill  refufcd  to  an- 
fwcr  interrogatories,  he  Vv^as  informed  of  the  confefiion 
made  by  Norfolk's  fervants  ;  after  which  he  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  make  a  full  difcovery;  and  his  evidence  put  1572. 
the  guilt  of  that  nobleman  beyond  all  queftion.  A  jury  j^ih  Jan. 
of  twenty-five  peers  unanimouily  paffed  fentence  ^'P^^w^nk 
him..  The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to 
the  ftridt  rules  obfcrved  at  prefent  in  thefe  matters  ;  ex- 
cept that  the  witnefles  gave  not  their  evidence  in  court, 
and  were  not  confronted  with  the  prifoner:  A  laudiibie 
practice,  which  was  not  at  that  time  obferved  in  trials 
for  high  treafon. 

The  queen  ftill  hefitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion ;  whether  that  fhe  was  really  moved  by  friendfhip 
and  compaffiion  towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or 
that,  affedling  the  praife  of  clemency,  flie  only  put  on  the 
appearance  of  thefe  fentiments.  Twice  fhe  figned  a  v/ar- 
rant  for  his  execution,  and  tv/ice  revoked  the  fatal  fen- 
tence"^; and  though  her  minifhers  and  counfellors  puOied  her 

h  Leflcy,  p.  175,  J  Ib;d,   p.  j?g.     SpotAvood.  •=  Cirte, 
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C  H  A  p.  to  rigour,  fhe  flill  appeared  irrefolute  and  undetermined. 

1         '     « After  four  months  hefitation,  a  parliament  was  affem- 
«572-     bled  ;  and  the  commons   addrefled   her,  in   ftrong  terms, 

tioB.  for  the  execution  of  the  duke;  a  fandion,  which,  when 

Siii  May.  ^^]^q^  (q  the  greatnefs  and  certainty  of  his  guilt,  would, 
Ihe  thought,  juftlfy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  her 
feverity  iigainft  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calm- 
nefs  and  conflancy;  and  though  he  cleared  himfelf  of 
ftdjune.  any  difloyal  intentions  againft  the  queen's  authority,  he 
acknovv'ledged  the  jufHce  of  the  fentence,  by  which  he 
fufFered  '.  7'hat  we  may  relate  together  affairs  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature,  we  fliall  mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, being  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  the  regent 
of  Scotland,  was  alfo,  a  few  months  after,  brought  to 
the  fcafrold  for  his  rebellion. 

The   queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occafion  or  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe  difturbancesj  but  as  fhe  was  a  fove- 
,    '  reiQ;n    princefs,  and    might   reafonably,  from    the    harfh 

treatment  which  Ihe  had  met  with,  think  hcrfelf  en- 
titled to  ufe  any  expedient  for  her  relief,  Elizabeth  durft 
not,  as  yet,  form  any  refolution  of  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities againft  her.  She  only  fent  lord  Delawar,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dr.  Wilfon,  to  expo- 
flulate  with  her,  and  to  demand  fatisfa(5lion  for  all  thofe 
parts  of  her  conduct,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her 
life,  had  given  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth  :  Her  afluming  the 
arms  of  England,  refufing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, intending  to  marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's 
confent,  concurring  in  the  northern  rebellion  "^,  pra6lif- 
ing  witn  Rodolphi  to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an 
invafion  of  England  %  procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication, and  allowing  her  friends  abroad  to  give 

1  C  mden,  p.  44.0.     Strype,  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  23.  ^  Digges,  p.  16. 
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her  the  title  of  queen  of  England.     Mary  juftified  herfelf  CHAP, 
from  the  feveral  articles  of  the  charge,  either  by  denying v       ^'     , 
the  fa6ls  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing  the  blame  on     >57x- 
others  °,     But   the   queen   was    little   fatisfied    with   her 
apology;  and  the  parliament  was  fo  enraged  againft  her, 
that  the  commons  made  a  dire6l  application   for  her  im- 
mediate trial  and  execution.  They  employed  fome  topics 
derived  from  pra(5lice,  and  reafon,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ;  but  the  chief  ftiefs  was  laid  on  pafTages  and  ex- 
amples from  the  Old  Teftamentr,  which,  if  confidered 
as  a  general  rule  of  condudt  (an  intention  which   it  is 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe),  would  lead  to  confequences  de- 
flru<5live  of  all   principles    of    humanity    and    morality. 
Matters  were  here  carried  farther  than  Elizabeth  intend- 
ed ;  and  that  princefs,  fatisfied   with  fhewing  Mary  the 
difpofition  of  the  nation,  fent  to  the  houfe  her  exprefs 
comm.ands  not  to  deal  any  farther  at  prefent  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  Scottifh  queen  "J.    Nothing  could  be  a  ftronger 
proof,  that  the  puritanical  interefl  prevailed  in  the  houfe, 
than  the    intemperate    ufe   of  authorities   derived    from 
fcripture,  efpccially  from  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  the 
queen  was  fo  little  a  lover  of  that  fedl,  that  fl:ie  was  not 
likelv  to  make  any  concelTion  merely  in  deference  to  their 
folicitation.       She  fnewed,  this   feflion,  her  difapproba- 
tion   of  their   fchemes   in   another    remarkable   inftance. 
The  commons  had  pafled  two  bills,  for  regulating  eccle- 
fiaftical  ceremonies;  but  (he  fent  them  a  like  imperious 
melTage  with  her  former  ones ;  and  by  the  terror  of  her 
prerogative,  fhe  flopped  all  farther  proceeding  in  thofe 
matters  ^ 

But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to 
fuch  extremities  againft  Mary,  as  were  recommended  by 
the  parliament,  fhe  was  alarmed  at  the  great  intereft  and 

0  Camden,  p.  44'-.  P  D'Ewes,  p.  207,  2o8,  &C.  S  Ibid, 
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C  H  A  P.  the  refllefs  fpirit  of  that  princefs,  as   well   as   her  clofe 
1  '     J  ronne(^inns   with    Spain  j   and    (he   thought    it   ncceflary 

*57i»  both  to  encreafe  the  rigour  and  ftridlnefs  of  her  confine- 
ment, and  to  follow  maxims,  difFerent  from  tho'fe  which 
flie  had  hitherto  purfued,  in  her  management  of  Scot- 
land %  That  kingdom  remained  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy. 
Scotch  af-  The  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary  ;  and  the  lords  of  that 
partv,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  againft 
the  regent.  By  a  fudden  and  unexpected  inroad,  they 
ieized  that  nobleman  at  Stirling;  but  finding  that  his 
friends,  fallying  from  the  caftle,  were  likely  to  refcue 
him,  they  infiantly  put  him  to  death.  The  earl  of  Marre 
was  chofcn  regent  in  his  room;  and  found  the  famiC  dif- 
ficulties in  the  government  of  that  divided  country.  He 
was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the  mediation,  offered 
by  the  French  and  Englifh  am.baffadors;  and  to  con- 
clude on  equal  terms  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party  ^ 
He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  fpirit,  and  fcorned 
to  fubmit  to  any  dcpendance  on  England  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  con- 
nexions with  France,  yielded  with  lefs  reludance  to 
the  folicitations  of  that  court,  ftill  maintained  the  ap- 
pearance of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed 
matters  to  remain  on  a  balance  in  Scotland".  But  af- 
fairs foon  after  took  a  new  turn  :  Marre  died  of  miclan- 
choly,  with  which  the  diftraded  ftate  of  the  country 
affe6led  him:  Morton  was  chofen  regent;  and  as  this 
nobleman  had  fecretly  taken  all  his  meafures  with  Eliza- 
beth, who  no  longer  relied  on  the  fricndfiiip  of  the 
French  court,  fhc  reiblved  to  exert  herfelf  more  effectu- 
ally for  the  funport  of  the  party,  which  fhe  had  always 

5  Digges,   p.  154,  »  Spotrwood,  p.  263.  ^  Digges,  p.  156. 
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favoured.     She  fent  Sir  Henry  Killegrew  ambafiador  to^  5l^  ^* 

Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  parcizans  (o  difcouraged  by  \ ^^ t 

the  difcovery    and  punifliment  of  Norfolk's   confpiracy,      »57*- 
that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  authority,  and 
accept  of  an  indemnity  for  all  paft  offences''.     The  duke 
of  Chatelrault  and   the   earl  of  Huntley,  with   the  moft 
confiderable  of  Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms  on 
thefe  conditions.     The   garrifon    alone  of  the   caftle  of 
Edinburgh    continued    refradory.       Kirkaldy's    fortunes 
were  defperate;  and  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  alliftance  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
who  encouraged  his  obftinacv,  in  the  view  of  being  able, 
from    that   quarter,    to   give    difturbance    to    England. 
Elizabeth   was  alarmed   with   the   danger ;  fhc  no  more 
apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who,  file  found,  v/ould  not  any  longer  be  amufed 
by  her  artifices  ;  {lie  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton  ; 
and  fhe  fav/,  that,  by  the  fubmiflion  of  all  the  confidera- 
ble nobility,  the  pacification  of  Scotland  would   be  an 
eafy,  as  well  as  a  mofi  important  undertaking.     She  or- 
dered, therefore.  Sir  William  Drury,  governor  of  Ber- 
wic,  to  march  v/ith  fome  troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  befiege  the  caftle >".     The  garrifon  furrendsred  at 
difcretion  :   Kirkaldy  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen,  by    whom   he   was   tried,  condemned,  and 
executed:   Secretary  Lidington,  who  had  taken  part  with 
him,  died   foon  after,  a  voluntary  death,  'as  is  fuppo fed  ; 
and  Scotland,  fubmitting  entirely    to    the    regent,  gave 
not,  during  a  long  time,  any  farther  inquietude  to  Eli- 
zabeth. 

The    events,  v^hich    happened   in  France,  were   not  pj-g^^jj  ^r 
fo  agreeable  to    the    queen's    interefts  and    inclinations,  ^^''s. 
The   fallacious   pacifications,  v/hich    had    been   fo  often 
made  with  the  hugonots,  gave  them  reafon  to  furpe6l  the 

X  Spotfivood;  p.  26S,  y  Camden,  p.  4^9. 
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c  H  A  P.  prefent  intentions  of  the  court;  and  after  all  the  other 

XL 

i  leaders  of  that  party  were  deceived  into  a  dangerous  cre- 

'57^'     dulity,  the  fagacious  admiral  flill  remained  doubtful  and 
uncertain.     But  his    fufpicions    were  at    laft   overcome, 
partly  by  the  profound  diflimulation   of  Charles,  partly 
bv  his  own  earneft  defire  to  end  the  miferies  of  France, 
and  return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
his  prince  and  country.     He  confidered  befides,  that,  as 
the  former  violenr  conducl  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with 
fuch  fatal  fuccefs,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  a  prince,  who 
had  newly  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  and  appeared  not 
to  be  ri vetted  in  any  dangerous  animofities  or  prejudices, 
would   be  induced  to  govern  himfelf  by  more  moderate 
maxims.     And  as  Charles  was  young,  was  of  apaflionate 
hafty  temper,  and  addi(5led  to  pleafure^,  fuch  deep  per- 
fidy feemed  either  remote  from  his  chara6ler,  or  difficult 
and    almoft  impofTible  to  be  fo  uniformly  fupported  by 
him.     Moved  by   thefe  confiderations,  the  admix'^al,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  hugonots  began  to  repofe 
the'mreK''es   in  full  fecurity,  and  gave  credit  to  the  trea- 
cherous carefies  and  profefTions  of  the  French  court.    Eli- 
zabeth herfelf,   notv/ithftanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  leaftdiftruft  of  Charles's 
fmcerity,  and   being  pleafed  to  find   her  enemies  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  obferve 
an  animofity  every  day  growing  between  the  French  and 
xith  April.  Spanifli  monarchs,  fhe  concluded  a  defenfive  league  with 
the  former^,  and   regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible 
barrier  to  her  throne.     Walfingham,  her  ambaflador,  fent 
her  over,  by  every  courier,   the  mofi:  fatisfa£lory  accou^nts 
of  the    honour,  and   plain-dealing,  and    fidelity  of  that 
perfidious  prinpc. 

The   better  to  blind   the  jealous  hugonots  and  draw 
their  leaders  into  the  fn?.re  prepared  for  them,  Charles, 

T-  Di^f^es,  p.  8.  39.  a  Camden,  p.  /;43. 
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ofFered  his  fifter,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  C  HAP, 

Navarre;  and  the  admiral,  with  all  the  confiderable  no- ._       ' , 

bility  of  the  party,  had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  aiTift  «37i« 
at  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  finally,  if  not  compofe  the  differences,  at  lead  ap- 
peafe  the  bloody  animofity  of  the  two  religions.  The 
queen  of  Navarre  was  poifoned  by  orders  from  the  court  j 
the  admiral  was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  an  aflafrin  :  Yet 
Charles,  redoubling  his  dillimulation,  was  flill  able  to 
retain  thehugonots  in  their  fecurity:  Till  on  the  evening  24th  Aug. 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
fio-nal  was  (^iven  for  a  general  mafTacre  of  thofe  reli<:ion- 

coo  C! 

ifls,  and  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon  led  the  way  to  thefe 
afTafTi nations.  The  hatred,  long  entertained  by  the  Pa-Mafiacreof 
rifians  againfl  the  proteflants,  made  them  fccond,  without  ^'*'*'^'^* 
any  preparation,  the  fiiry  of  the  court ;  and  perfons  of 
every  condition,  age,  and  fex,  fufpe(5led  of  any  propenfity 
to  that  religion,  were  involved  in  an  undiflinguifhed  ruin. 
The  admiral,  his  fon-in-law  Teligni,  Soubize,  Roche- 
foucault,  Pardaillon,  Piles,  Lavardin ;  men,  v/ho,  durinf^ 
the  late  wars,  had  fignalized  themfelves  by  the  moft  he- 
roic actions,  were  miferably  butchered  without  refinance ; 
the  flreets  of  Paris  fiov/ed  with  blood  j  and  the  people, 
more  enraged  than  fatiated  with  their  cruelty,  as  if  re- 
pining that  death  had  faved  the  victims  from  farther  in- 
fult,  exercifed  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the 
moft  licentious  brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen 
and  men  of  rank  perifhed  in  this  mafTacre;  and  near  ten 
thoufand  of  inferior  condition*'.  Orders  were  inftantly 
difpatched  to  all  the  provinces  for  a  like  general  execu- 
tion of  the  proteflants;  and  inRoiJen,  Lyons,  and  many 
other  cities,  the  people  emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital. 
Even  the  murder  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of 
Conde,  had  been  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Guife;  but 

b  Davila,  lib,  Y, 
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c  H  A  P.  Charles,  foftcned  by  the  amiable  manners  of  the  king  of 

^    -  -'-    »  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  thefe  young  princes  might  eafily 

*57^'      be  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  determined   to  fpare 

their  lives,    though  he  obliged  them  to    purchafe    their 

fafety  by  a  fceming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this   barbarous   perfidy, 
pretended,  that  a  confpiracy  of  the  hugonots  to  feize  his 
perfon  had  been  fuddenlv  deted^ed  ;  and  that  he  had  been 
neceflitated,  for  his  ov/n  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  fe- 
verity  againft  them.     He  fent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  am- 
bafiador  in  England,  to   afK  an  audience,  and   to  give 
Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late  tranfacSlion.     That  mi- 
nifter,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and  cru- 
elty of  his  court,  and  even  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  that 
he  was  now  afhamed  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman  ^ ; 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  apology,  which  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.     He  met 
v/ith  th^t  reception  from  all  the  courtiers,  which,  he  knew, 
the  condu(5l  of  his  mafter  had  fo  well  merited.     Nothing 
could  be  more  awful  and  afFe6ling  than  the  folemnity  of  his 
audience.    A  melancholy  forrow  fat  on  every  face :  Silence, 
as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers 
of  the  royal  apartment :  The  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad 
in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  fide,  and  allowed 
him  to  pafs,  without  affording  him  one  falute  or  favour- 
able look;  till   he  was  admitted  to  the   queen   herfelf<^* 
That  princefs  received   him  with  a  more  eafy,  if  not  a 
more  gracious  countenance;  and  heard  his  apology,  with- 
out discovering  any  vifible  fym.ptoms  of  indignation.     She 
then  told  him,  that  though,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  this 
dreadful    intelligence,  fhe    had   been   aftoniflied,  that   f» 
many  brave  men  and  loyal  fubje(Sl:s,  who  refled  fccure  on 
the  faith  of  their  fovereign,  fhould  have  been  fuddenly 
butchered  in  fo  barbarous  a  manner;  fhe  had   hitherto 

c  Digges,  p,  247,       ^  Carte,  vol.  ili.  p.  521.  from  Fenelon's  Dispatches. 
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fufpended   her  judgment,  till  farther    and    more   certain  C  HA  P. 
information  fhould  be  brought  her:  That  the  account, 
which  he  had   given,  even   if  founded  on  no  miitake  or 
bad  information  ;   though  it  might  alleviate,  Vv'ould  by  no 
means  remove   the   blame    of  the  king's   counfellors,  or 
juftify  the  ftrange  irregularity  of  their  proceedings  :   That 
the  fame  force,   which,  without  rtfiftance,  had  mafTacred 
fo  many  defencelefs  men,  could  eafily  have  fecured  their 
perfons,  and  have  refer ved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pu- 
nifhment  by  a  legal  fentence,  which  v/ould  have  diflin- 
iruifned  the  innocent  from  the  guilty  :   That  the  admiral 
in  particular,  being  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  environed 
by  the  guards  of  the  king,  on  whofe  protedlion  he  feemed 
entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  of  efcape,  and  might  furely, 
before  his  death,  have  been  convicted  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him  :  That  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  fovereign 
to  referve  in  his  own  hands  the  fword  of  juftice,  than  to 
comm.it  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who,  being  the  declared 
and  mortal  enemies  of  the  perfons  accufed,  employed  it 
without   mercy  and   without   diftindlion  :   That  if  thefe 
fentiments  Vv'ere  juft,  even  fuppofing   the   confpiracy  of 
the  proteflants  to  be  real ;  how  much  more  {o,  if  that 
crime   was    a  calumny   of  their   enemies,    invented    for 
their   defl:ru6lion  ?    That    if,    upon    enquiry,    the    inno- 
cence of  thefe   unhappy   viclims    fhould    afterv/ards  ap- 
pear, It  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  his  vengeance  on  their 
defamers,  who  had   thus  cruelly   abufed  his   confidence, 
had  murdered  fo  many  of  his  brave  fubje61:s,  and  had  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with  everlafting  difhonour  : 
And  that  for  her  part,  (he  fhould  form  her  judgment  of 
his   Intentions   by   his   fubfequent  conduct;  and   in   the 
mean  time  fhould  a6l:  as  defned  by  the  ambaiTador,  and 
rather  pity  than  blame  his  mafler  for  the  extremities,  to 
which  he  had  been  carried"^, 

c   DVgcs,  p.  247,  243. 
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P.      Elizabeth  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  Situa- 
tion, in  which  {he  now  flood.     In  the  maflacre  of  Paris, 
*ir*'     file  faw  the  refult  of  that  general  confpiracy,  formed  for 
the   extermination   of  the  proteftants ;    and  fhe    knew, 
that  file  herfelf,  as  the  head  and  protedrefs  of  the  new 
relio-ior,  was  expofed  to  the  utmoft  fury  and  refentment 
of  the  catholics.     The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch  of  the 
fame  confpiracy;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes 
nearly  allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  bigo- 
trv,  had  now  laid  afide  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had 
avowed  the  mofl  entire  friendfhip  %  ilie  had  reafon,  as  foon 
as  they  had  appcafed  their  domcilic  commotions,  to  dread 
the  cffeds  of  their  united  counfels.     The  duke  of  Guife 
alfo  and  his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  admiral,  had  hitherto  kept  at  a  diflance,  had  now  ac- 
quired an  open  and  entire  afcendant  in  the  court  of  France; 
and  (he  was  fenfible,  that  thefe  princes,  from  perfonal  as 
well  as  political  reafons,  were  her  declared  and  implacable 
enemies.     The  queen  of  Scots,  their  near  relation  and 
clofe  confederate,  was  the  pretender  to  her  throne  ;  and 
though  detained   in  cuflody,  was  aduated  by  a  refllefs 
fpirit,  and  befides  her  foreign  allies,  pofTefTed  numerous 
and  zealous  partizans  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     For 
thefe  reafons,  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to 
rejedl:  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch  ;  but  flill 
to  liflen  to  the  profefTions  of  friendfhip  which  he  made 
her.     She  allowed  even  the  negociations  to  be  renewed 
for  her  marriage  with   the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Charles's 
third  brother  s:  Thofe  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  al- 
ready been  broken  ofF.     She  fent  the  earl  of  Worcefler 
to  alTift  in  her  name  at  the  baptifm  of  a  young  princefs, 
born  to  Charles ;  but  before  fhe  agreed  to  give  him  this 
lafl  mark  of  condefcenfion,  flie  thought  it  becoming  her 
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dignity,  to  renew  her  exprefiions  of  blame  and  eveo  of  de-  C  ha  P. 

teftation  againft  the  cruelties,  exercifed  on  his  proteflanty      ,  ^^ » 

fubje6ls''.  Meanwhile,  (he  prepared  herfelf  for  that  at-  '57^. 
tack,  which  feemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined 
power  and  violence  of  the  Romanifts :  She  fortified  Portf- 
mouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercifed  her  militia,  cul- 
tivated popularity  with  her  fubje^ts,  a6led  with  vigour 
for  the  farther  redu6lion  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to 
the  young  king,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Ger-  ' 

man  princes,  who  were  no  lefs  alarmed  than  herfejf  at 
thcfe  trea:cherous  and  fanguinary  meafures,  To  univerfally 
embraced  by  the  catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautioufly  avoided  coming  to 
extremities  with  Charles,  the  greateft  fecurity,  that  fhe 
poflefl^ed  againft  his  violence,  was  derived  from  the  diffi- 
culties, which  the  obflinate  refiftance  of  the  hugonots  ftill 
created  to  him.  Such  of  that  {tSt  as  lived  near  the  fron-  Pre-nch  af- 
tiers,  immediately,  on  the  firft  news  of  the  mafiacres,  ^^i"- 
fied  into  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland;  where  they  ,,^,^ 
excited  the  compafiion  and  indignation  of  the  proteftants, 
and  prepared  themfelves,  with  encreafed  forces  and  re- 
doubled zeal,  to  return  into  France,  and  avenge  the 
treacherous  flaughter  of  their  brethren.  Thofe  who  lived 
jn  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  took  fhelter  in  the  neareft 
garrifons  occupied  by  the  hugonots;  and  finding,  that 
they  could  repofe  no  f^uth  in  capitulations,  and  expecft  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to  the 
laft  extremity.  The  fecSl:,  which  Charles  had  hoped  at 
one  blow  to  exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen 
thoufand  men  on  foot,  and  pofiefTed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  above  a  hundred  citie?,  caftles,  or  fortreiTes  '; 
nor  could  that  prince  deem  himfelf  fecure  from  the  inva- 
fion  threatened  him  by  all  the  other  proteflants  in  Europe, 
The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  roiized  to  fuch 

h  Dipges,  p.  «97,  29S.     Camden,  p.  .\\t,  i  Disges,  p.  343. 
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C  H  A  P.  a  pitch  of  refentment,  that  they  ofFered  to  levy  an  army  of 

i^.^ •    '  twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  to  tran- 

*573-  fiiOrt  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain  them  fix  months 
at  their  own  charge:  But  Elizabeth,  who  was  cautious  in 
her  meafures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  farther  the  quar- 
rel between  the  two  religions  by  thefe  dangerous  crufades, 
refufed  her  confent,  and  mo(ferated  the  zeal  of  her  fub- 
jefls''.  The  German  princes,  lefs  political  or  more  fe- 
cure  from  the  refentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies 
made  by  the  proteftants  ,  and  the  young  prince" of  Conde, 
having  efcaped  from  court,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thefe  troops,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The 
duke  of  Alen^on,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of 
Montmorenci,  and  many  confiderable  men  even  among 
the  catholics,  difpleafed,  either  on  {private  or  public  ac- 
count, with  the  meafures  of  the  court,  favoured  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  hugonots ;  and  every  thing  relapfed  into 
confufion.  The  king,  inftead  of  repenting  his  violent 
counfels,  which  had  brought  matters  to  fuch  extremities, 
called  aloud  for  new  violences  ' ;  nor  could  even  the  mor- 
tal diftemper  under  which  he  laboured,  moderate  the  rage 
and  animofity,  by  which  he  was  adtuatcd.  He  died  with- 
3cth  May.  out  male  iflue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  y  a  prince, 
whofe  charadter,  containing  that  unufual  mixture  of  dif- 
fimulation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  refentment  and  un- 
relenting vengeance,  executed  the  greateft  mifchiefs,  and 
threatened  ftill  worfe,  both  to  his  native  country  and  to 
all  Europe. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  fome  time  before^ 
been  eledled  king  of  Poland,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  than  he  haftened  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the 
throne  of  France;  and  found  the  kingdom,  not  only  in- 
Tolved  in  the  greateft  prefent  diforders,  but  expofed  to 
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firmities,  for  which  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  provide  C  HA  P. 
any  fuitable  remedy.  The  people  were  divided  into  two  y  . ^^.„i 
theological  fadlions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mu-  1575- 
tually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  commit- 
ted or  fufFered;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated  and 
moderation  banifhed,  it  feemed  impracSlicable  to  find  any 
terms  of  compofition  between  them.  Each  party  had  de- 
voted itfclf  to  leaders,  whofe  commands  had  more  autho- 
rity than  the  will  of  the  fovereign  j  and  even  the  catholics, 
to  whom  the  king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted 
by  the  counfels  of  Guife  and  his  family.  The  religious 
connexions  had,  on  both  fides,  fuperfeded  the  civil  ;  or 
rather  (for  men  will  always  be  guided  by  prefent  intereft) 
two  empires  being  fecretly  formed  in  the  kingdom,  every 
individual  was  engaged  by  new  views  of  intereft  to  follow 
thofe  leaders,  to  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  paft  cop- 
vulfions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honours  and  pre- 
ferment. 

Henry,  obfervingthe  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had 
laid  a  fcheme  for  reftoring  his  own  authority,  by  ading 
as  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their  dif- 
ferences, and  by  reducing  both  to  a  dependance  upon 
himfelf.  He  poiTefled  all  the  talents  of  diffimulation  re- 
quifite  for  the  execution  of  this  delicate  plan  j  but  being 
deficient  in  vigour,  application,  and  found  judgment, 
inftead  of  acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  fad:ions,  he 
loft  the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partizans  of 
each  to  adhere  ftill  more  clofely  to  their  particular 
leader?,  whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  fmcere 
an  the  caufe  which  they  efpoufed.  The  hugonots  were 
ftrengthened  by  the  acceflion  of  a  German  army  under  '57o. 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  prince  Cafimirj  but  much  more 
by  the  credit  and  perfonal  virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who,  having  fled  from  court,  had  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  that  formidable  party.     Henry,  in  profecution  of 
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CHAP,  his  plan,  entered  into  a  compofitlon  with  them ;  and  be- 

V ^^ mg  defirous  of  prefervinga  balance  between  the  fefts,  he 

1576'  granted  them  peace  on  the  mofl  advantageous  conditions. 
This  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the  hugonots; 
but  though  it  was  no  more  fincere  on  the  part  of  the 
court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  higheft  difguft 
to  the  catholics;  and  afForded  the  duke  of  Guife  the  de- 
fired  pretence  of  declaiming  againft  the  meafures,  and 
maxims,  and  condudt  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occafion 
of  reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed   and  regular 
body ;  and  he  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  the  famous 
League,  which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal 
authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  fuppreffion  of  the  hugonots. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  France,  from  the  paft 
feverities  and  violent  condu£l:  of  its  princes,  that  toleration 
could  no  longer  be  admitted  \  and  a  conceflion  for  liberty 
of  confcience,  which  would  probably  have  appeafed  the 
reformers,  excited  the  greateft  refentment  in  the  catho- 
1577.     lies.     Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the  league 
from  himfelf,  and  even  to   elude  its  efforts  againft  the 
hugonots,    declared   himfelf  the   head   of  that   feditiou« 
confederacy,  and    took  the   field   as  leader  of  the    Ro- 
manlfts.     But  his  dilatory  and  feeble  meafures  betrayed 
his   relu£lance  to  the  undertaking ;  and  after  fome  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts,  he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which, 
though  lefs  favourable  than  the  former  to  the  proteftants, 
gave  no  contentment  to  the  catholics.     Mutual  diiHdence 
ftill  prevailed  between  the  parties;  the  king's  moderation 
was  fufpiclous  to  both  ;  each  facSlion  continued  to  fortify 
itfelf  againft  that  breach,  v/hich,  thcyforefaw,  muft  fpeed- 
ily  cnfuc;   theological  controverfy  daily  whetted  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  fe6ls ;  and  ^\zxy  private  injury  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel. 

The 
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The  king,  hoping,  by  his  artifice  and  fubtlety,  toC  HA  P. 
allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleafure  and  repofe,  was  ^..^..^...^ 
himfelf  caught  in  the  fnare;  and  finking  into  a  diflblute      "s?^.  I 

indolence,  wholly  loft  the  efteem,  and,  in  a  great  mea-  | 

fure,  the    affections    of  his    people.     Inftead    of   advan-  j 

cinff  fuch  men  of  characSler  and  abilities,  as  were  neuters  ; 

between  thefe  dangerous  factions,  he  gave  all  his  conn-  | 

dence  to  young  agreeable  favourites,  who,  unable  to  prop  ; 

his  falling  authority,  leaned   entirely  upon    it,  and   in- 
flamed  the    general    odium   againft    his    adminiftration.  ^ 
The  public  burthens,  encreafed  by  his  profufe  liberality, 
and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  difordered  kingdom,  became 
another  o-round  of  complaint;  and  the  uncontrouled  ani-  1 
mofity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  ren-  ! 
dered  peace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  ftate  of  foreign 
or  even  domeftic  hoftility.     The  artifices  of  the  king  were                         '     1 
too  refined  to  fucceed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ;                               i 
and  the  plain,  dire6l,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Guifeon  one  fide,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  ! 
other,  drew  by  degrees   the  generality  of  the  nation  to 
devote  themfelves  without  referve  to  one  or  the  other  of 
thofe  great  leaders.                                                                                             ■    ', 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  general  -I 

importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Eu-  '. 

rope  J  and    Elizabeth's   forefight  and    vigilance,  though  1 

fomewhat  reftrained  by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  fe- 
cretly  fome  part  in  them.  Befides  employing  on  all  oc- 
cafions  her  good  offices  in  favour  of  the  hugonots, 
(he   had    expended    no    inconfiderable    fums    in    levying  I 

that  army  of  Germans,  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
prince  Cafimir  condu6ted  into  France'";  and  notwith- 
ilanding  her  negociations  with  the  court,  and  her  pro-  ' 

feflions  of  amity,  fhe  always  confidered  her  own  interefts  .! 

as  conne<^ed  with  the  profpcr ity  of  the  French  proteftants 

j 
jn  CaraJen,  p.  45*.  ! 
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CHAP,  and  the  depreflion  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  Philip,  on  the 
t  '  ..other  hand,  had  declared  himfelf  protecStorof  the  league; 
J579*  had  entered  into  the  clofeft  correfpondence  with  Guife; 
ian'd  had  employed  *all  his  authority  in  fupportin^  the  cre- 
dit of  that  fadlious  leader  This  fympathy  of  religion, 
which  of  itfelf  begat  a  connexion  of  interefts,  was  one 
confiderable  inducement ;  but  that  monarch  had  alfo  in 
view,  the  fubduing  of  his  rebellious  fubjeiS^s  in  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  French  proteftants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally 
defpair  of  fuccefs,  after  the  entire  fuppreflion  of  their 
friends  and  confederates. 

Cjvil  W3rs  The  fame  political  views,  which  engaged  Elizabeth 
CountrTesI  *°  fupport  the  hugonots,  would  have  led  her  to  aflift  the 
diftrefTed  protcftants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty 
power  of  Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  domi- 
nions, and  the  great  force  which  he  maintained  in  thefe 
Tnutinous  provinces,  kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her, 
notwithftanding  all  temptatioiis  and  all  provocations,  to 
preferve  fome  terms  of  amity  with  that  monarch.  The 
Spanifh  ambafTador  reprefented  to  her,  that  many  of  the 
Flemifh  exiles,  who  infefled  the  fcas,  and  preyed  on  his 
mafter's  fubjed^s,  were  received  into  the  harbours  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  there  allowed  to  difpofe  of  their  prizes ; 
and  by  thefe  remonftrances  the  queen  found  herfelf  under 
a  neceffity  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  domi- 
nions. But  this  meafure  proved  in  the  iflue  extremely 
•prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  Philip.  Thefe  defperate 
exiles,  finding  no  longer  any  poffibillty  of  fubfiflance, 
were  forced  to  attempt  the  moft  perilous  cnterprizes;  and 
they  made  an  afTault  on  the  Brille,  a  fea-port  town  in 
Holland,  where  they  met  with  fuccefs,  and  after  a  fhort 
refiftance,  became  mafiers  of  the  place".  The  duke  of 
Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger 3  and  flopping  thofe  bloody 

^  Camden,  p.  443. 
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cxeciUlons,  which  he  was  making  on  the  defencelefsC  HA  p. 
Flemings,  he  haftened  with  his  army  to  extinguifli  the 
flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  (o  well  prepared  for 
combuftion,  feemed  to  menace  a  general  conflagration. 
His  fears  foon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged  by  that 
complication  of  cruelty,  oppreflion,  infolence,  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  perfecution,  under  which  they  and  all  their 
countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
almoft  the  whole  province  of  Holland  and  that  of  Zea- 
land had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  had  openly 
declared  againft  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1572. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  defcended  from  a  fo- 
vereign  family  of  great  luftre  and  antiquity  in  German)^, 
inheriting  the  pofleflions  of  a  fovere-gn  family  in  France, 
had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on 
account  of  his  noble  birth  and  immenfe  riches,  as  well  as 
of  his  perfonai  merit,  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the 
greateft  fubjecl,  that  lived  in  thofe  provinces.  He  had 
oppofed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful  means,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Spanifli  ufurpations;  and  when  Alva  conducted  his 
army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  aflumed  the  government, 
this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  chara61cr  of 
the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
wifely  fled  from  the  danger  whit:h  threatened  him,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  eftate  and  dominions  in  Germany, 
He  was  cited  to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  w^as  con- 
demned in  abfencc,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample 
pOiTeflions  in  the  Low  Countries  were  confifcated.  In 
revenge,  he  had  levied  an  army  of  proteftants  in  the  em- 
pire, and  had  made  fome  attempts  to  reftore  the  Flemings 
to  liberty;  but  was  ftill  repulfed  with  lofs  by  the  vigilance 
^nd  military  condu(5l  of  Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery 
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C  H  A  p.  as  well  as  difcipline  of  thofe  veteran  Spaniards  who  ferved 

XL. 

'     i  under  that  general. 

^579*  The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,   provinces  which 

the   prince   of  Orange  had    formerly    commanded,    and 
where  he  was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his 
retreat;  and   he   added   condu(ft,  no  lefs   than  fpirit,  to 
that    obftinate    refiftance,  which   was   here   made  to  the 
Spanifh   dominion.       By   uniting   the  revolted   cities  in 
a  leasue,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  illuflrious  com- 
monwealih,  the  offspring  of  induftry  and  liberty,  who'fe 
arms  and  policy  have  long  made  fo  fignal  a  figure  in  every 
tranfadtion  of  Europe.      He   inflamed  the  inhabitants  by 
every  motive,  which  religious  zeal,  refentment,  or  love 
of  freedom  could  infpire.     Though  the  preient  greatnefs 
of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  might  deprive  them  of  all  cou- 
rage, he   flill  ficittered  them  Vv^ith  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  province?,  and  with  alTiftance  from  neio:hbourin» 
Hates ;  and  he  exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion, 
their  liberties,  their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmoft  extremi- 
ties of  war.     From  this  fpiric  proceeded  the  defperate  de- 
fence of  Harlem  ;   a  defence,  which  nothing  but  the  moft 
confuming  famine  could  overcome,  and  which  the  Spani- 
ards revenged  by  the  execution  of  more  than  two  thoufand 
of  the   inhabitants  °.     This  extreme  fcveritv,  inilead  of 
flriking  terror  into  the   Holiandcrs,    animated   them  by 
defpair;  and  the    vigorous  refiitance  made  at  Alcmaer, 
where  Alva  was  finally  repulfed,  fhowed  them  that  their 
infolcnt  enemies  were  not  invincible.     The  duke  find- 
ing  at   lad   the  pernicious  effeifls    of  his  violent  coun- 
cils,   folicited   to   be    recalled :    Medina-celi,    who    was 
appointed   his  fucceflbr,    refufed  to  accept   the  govern- 
ment :    Requefens,    commendator   of  Caftile,  was    fent 
from  Italy  to  replace  Alva  ;  and  this  tyrant  departed  from 

"  B«;ntivogIio,  lib.  7, 
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the  Netherlands  in  1574;  leaving  his  name  in  execration  C  h  a  p. 

to  the  inhabitants,  and  boafting  in  his  turn,  that,  during >, » 

the  courfe  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered  above  eighteen      '579« 
thoufand  of  thefe  rebellious  heretics  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  P. 

Requesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  difpofuions, 
could  not  appeafe  the  violent  hatred,  which  the  revolted 
Hollanders  had  conceived  againft  the  Spanifh  government ; 
and  the  war  continued  as  obftinate  as  ever.  In  the  fiege 
of  Leyden,  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch 
opened  the  dykes  and  fluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from 
the  enterprize;  and  the  very  peafants  were  acSlive  in 
ruining  their  fields  by  an  inundation,  rather  than  fall 
again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  repulfe,  the  governor  ftill  purfued  the  v/ar; 
and  the  contcft  feemed  too  unequal  between  fo  mighty  a 
monarchy,  and  two  fmall  provinces,  however  fortified  by 
nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  defperate  refolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
1575,  was  refolved  to  fue  for  foreign  fuccour,  and  to 
make  applications  to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbours, 
Henry  or  Elizabeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  fame  fpirit  of  tyranny  and  perfecution 
which  prevailed  among  the  Spaniards;  and  that  kingdom, 
torn  by  domeftic  difllnfions,  feemed  not  to  enjoy,  at 
prefent,  either  leifure  or  ability  to  pay  regard  to  foreign 
interefts.  But  England,  long  connected,  both  by  com- 
merce and  alliance,  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now  more 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  provinces  by  fympathy 
in  religion,  feemed  naturally  intereftcd  in  their  defence  ; 
and  as  Elizabeth  had  juflly  entertained  great  jealoufy  of 
Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
hopes  were  entertained,  that  her  policy,  her  ambition,  or 
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CHAP. 


L. 


her  generofity,  would  engage  her  to  fupport  them  under 
their  prefent  calamities.  They  fent,  therefore,  a  folenm 
J579'  embafly  to  London,  confilling  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Douza, 
Nivelie,  Buys,  and  Melfen ;  and  after  employing  the 
moft  humble  fupplications  to  the  queen,  they  offered  her 
the  pofTeilion  and  fcvereignty  of  their  provinces,  if  flic 
would  exert  her  power  in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  ftrong  motives  which  might  im.pel 
Elizabeth  to  accept  of  fo  liberal  an  offer.     She  was  ap- 
prized of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his 
intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in  England  and  Ireland  "J  : 
She  forefaw  the  danger,  which  fhe  muft  incur  from  a  total 
prevalence  of  the  catholics  in  the  Low  Countries  :  And  the 
maritime  fituation  of  thofe  provmces,  as  well  as  their  com- 
mand over  the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumflance  to 
a  nation  like  the  Englifh,  who  were  beginning  to  cultivate 
commerce  and  naval  power.     But  this  princefs,  though 
magnanimous,    had   never  entertained    the   ambition    of 
making  conquefts,  or  gaining  new  acquifitions ;  and  the 
whole  purpofe  of  her  vigilant  and   aclive  politics  v/as  to 
maintain,  by  the  moft  frugal  and  cautious  expedients,  the 
tranquillity  of  her  ov/n  dominions.     An  open  war  with 
the  Spanilh  monarchy  was  the  apparent  confequence  of 
her  accepting  the  dominion  of  thefe  provinces  -,  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  protection,  file  could 
r.ever  afterwards  in  honour  abandon  them,  but,  however 
defperate  their  defence  might  become,  (lie  muft  embrace 
it,  even  farther  than  her  convenience  or  interefts  would 
permit.     For  thefe  reafons,  (he  refufed,  in  pofitive  terms,^ 
the  fovereignty  proffered  her;  but  told  the  ambaffadors, 
that,  in  return   for   the  good-will   which   the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  had  fhown  her,  flie  would  endea- 
vour to  mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  moft  rea,- 

I  Digge?,  p.  7jt 
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fonable  terms   that  could   be  obtained  ^     She   fent  ac-  C  H  a  K 
cordingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip;  and  reprefented  ,^^^  —  -'-„,^ 
to  him,  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of  lofing  en-      1579. 
tirely  the  Low   Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the 
leaft  interval  from  her  inteftine  diforders,  and  find  leifure 
to  offer  her  protection  to  thofe  mutinous  and  difcontented 
provinces.     Philip  feemed   to  take  this   remonftrance  in 
good  part ;  but  no  accord  enfued,  and  war  in  the  Ne^ 
therlands  continued  with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as 
before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from 
their  prefent  defperate  fituation.     Requefens,  the  gover- 
nor, dying  fuddenly,    the   Spanifh  troops,    difcontented 
for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
thority to  command  them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny  ; 
and  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.     They  facked  and 
pillaged  the  cities  of  Maeftricht  and  Antwerp,  and  exe- 
cuted great  flaughter  on  the  Inhabitants :  They  threaten- 
ed the  other  cities  with  a  like  fate  :  And  all  the  provinces, 
excepting  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence  againft 
their  violence,  and  called  in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Hollanders,   as  their  protedtors       A  treaty,    commonly 
called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  was  formed  by  common 
agreement ;  and  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  with  the 
reftoration  of  their  ancient  liberties,  was  the  object  which 
the  provinces  mutually  ftipulated  to  purfue.     Don  John 
of  Auftria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being  appointed 
governor,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg,  that  the 
States  had   fo  fortified  themfelves,  and  that  the  Spanifh 
troops  were  fo  divided   by  their  fituation,  that  there  was 
no  poflibility  of  refiftance  ;  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms  re- 
quired of  him.     The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country; 
and  thefe  provinces  feemed  at  laft  to  breathe  a  little  from 
their  calamities. 

»  '  Camden,  p,  453,  454. 
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CHAP.      But  it  was  not  eafy  to  fettle  entire  peace,  while  the 
i         '     /  thirit  of  revenge    and  dominion  governed  the   king  of 
1579*      Spain,  and  while  the  Flemings  were  fo  flrongly  agitated 
with  refentment  of  paft,  and  fear  of  future  injuries.    The 
ambition   of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre 
for  his  military  talents,  engaged   him  rather  to  inflame 
than  appeafe  the  quarrel;  and  as  he  found  the  States  de- 
termined to  Impofe  very  ftricl  limitations  on  his  authority, 
he   broke  all  articles,  feized  Namur,  and  procured   the 
recal  of  the  Spanifh  army  from  Italy.     This  prince,  en- 
dowed with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  profperous 
fuccefles  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vaft  un- 
dertakings ;  and  looking  much  beyond  the  conqueft  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  efpoufe  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the 
Britifh  kingdoms '.     Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  feeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, a  fair  profpe^t  of  their  making  a  long  and  vigo- 
rous defence  againft  Spain,  fhe   no  longer  fcrupled   to 
em.brace  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  which  feemed  fo     I 
intimately  connecftcd  with  her  own  fafety.     After  fend- 
ing  them   a   fum   of    money,    about    twenty   thoufand 
pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  fhe  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them ;  in  which  fhe  ftipulated   to     ; 
affift  them  with  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Flemings  ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hun-     i 
dred   thoufand  pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  fomc     ■ 
of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for     I 
her  repayment  within  the  year.     It  was  farther  agreed, 
that  the  command<i'r  of  the  Englifh  army  fhould  be  ad-     i 
mitted  into  the  council  of  the  States  ;  and   nothing  be 
determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without  previoufly 
informing  the  queen  or  him  of  it ;  that  they  fhould  enter     i 
into  no  league  without  her  confent  j  that  if  any  difcord     ' 

■!■ 
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arofe  among  themfelves,  it  fiiould  be  referred  to  her  ar-C  ha  p. 
bitration  ;  and  that,  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext,  fliould  .     _  _'  _j 
attempt  hoftilities  againft  her,  they  fhould  fend  to  her      >579« 
affiftance  an  army  equal  to  that  which  (lie  had  employed 
in  their  defence.     This  alliance  was  figned  on  the  jth  of 
January,   1578  ^ 

One  confiderable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering 
into  treaty  with  the  States,  was  to  prevent  their  throw- 
ing themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France  ;  and  ihe  was  de- 
firous  to  make  the  king  of  Spain  believe,  that  it  was  her 
fole  motive.  She  reprefented  to  him,  by  her  ambafTador, 
Thomas  Wilkes,  that  hitherto  fhe  had  religioufly  aded 
the  part  of  a  good  neighbour  and  ally ;  had  refufed  the 
fovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her  ; 
had  advifed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fubmit  to  the  king ; 
and  had  even  accompanied  her  counfel  with  menaces,  in 
cafe  of  his  refufal.  She  perfevered,  (hefaid,  in  the  fame 
friendly  intentions  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  would  venture 
to  interpofe  with  her  advice  for  the  compofure  of  the  pre- 
fent  differences :  Let  Don  John,  v/hom  fhe  could  not 
but  regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled  ;  let  fome 
other  prince  more  popular  be  fubflituted  in  his  room; 
let  the  Spanifh  armies  be  withdrawn  ;  let  the  Flemings 
be  reftored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges  :  And 
if,  after  thefe  concefHons,  they  were  flill  obflinate  not  to 
return  to  their  duty,  fhe  promifed  to  join  her  arms  with 
thofe  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  force  them  to  compli- 
ance. Philip  difTembled  his  refentment  againft  the 
queen;  and  flill  continued  to  fupply  Don  John  with 
money  and  troops.  That  prince,  though  once  repulfed 
at  Rimenant,  by  the  valour  of  the  Englifh  under  Norris, 
and  though  oppofed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States 
as  by  prince  Cafimir,  who  had  condudled  to  the  Low 
Countries  a  great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by  the  queen, 

t  Camden,  p.  466. 
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gained  a  great  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours  j 
but  was  cut  ofF  in.  the  midft  of  his  profperity  by  poifon, 
J579-  given  him  fecretly,  as  was  fufpetSled,  by  orders  fromPhi- 
1  p,  who  dreaded  his  ambition.  The  prince  of  Parma 
fucceeded  to  the  command  ;  who,  uniting  valour  and 
clemency,  negociation  and  military  exploits,  made  great 
progrefs  againft  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  advanced  the 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts,  as  well  as  by  his 
arms. 

During  thefe  years,  while  Europe  was  almoft  every 
where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity;  owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigour 
of  the  queen's  adminiftration,  and  to  the  wife  precautions, 
which  fhe  employed  in  all  her  meafures.  By  fupporting 
the  zealous  proteftants  in  Scotland,  (he  had  twice  given 
them  the  fuperiority  over  their  antagonifts,  had  clofely 
connected  their  interefts  with  her  own,  and  had  procured 
hcrfelf  entire  fecurity  from  that  quarter,  whence  the  moft 
dangerous  invafions  could  be  made  upon  her.  She  faw 
in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guifes,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her  zea- 
lous partizans ;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was 
jealous  of  their  reftlcfs  and  exorbitant  ambition*  The 
bigotry  of  Philip  gave  her  juft  ground  of  anxiety;  but 
the  fame  bigotry  had  happily  excited  the  moft  obftinatc 
oppofition  among  his  own  fubjedts,  and  had  created  him 
enemies,  whom  his  arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  foon 
to  fubdue.  The  queen  of  Scots,  her  antagonift  and 
rival,  and  the  pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  prifoner  in 
her  hands ;  and  by  her  impatience  and  high  fpirit  had 
been  engaged  in  pradlices,  which  afforded  the  queen  a 
pretence  for  rendering  her  confinement  more  rigorous, 
and  for  cutting  ofF  her  communication  with  her  partizan* 
in  England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  on  which  depended 

all  the  political  tranfdctions  of  that  age;  and  the  queen's 

J  conduct 
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ConcIu£l  In  this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  pre-  chap. 

Vailing  prejudices  of  the  times,  could  fcarcely  be  accufed  >, ' , 

of  fe verity  or  imprudence.  She  eftablifhed  no  inquifition  »579» 
into  men's  bofoms  :  She  impofed  no  oath  of  fupremacy, 
€xcept  on  thofe  who  received  truft  or  emolument  from 
the  public  :  And  though  theexercife  of  every  religion  but 
the  eftablifhed  v/as  prohibited  by  flatute,  the  violation  of 
this  law,-  by  faying  mafs,  and  receiving  the  facrament, 
in  private  houfes,  was,  in  many  inftances,  connived  at"; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign,  (hewed  little  relucSlance  againft  going 
to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of  public 
worfliip.  The  pope,  fenfible  that  this  pradtice  would 
by  degrees  reconcile  all  his  partizans  to  the  reformed 
religion,  haftened  the  publication  of  the  bull,  which  ' 
excommunicated  the  queen,  and  freed  her  fubjecSls  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  emiflaries  of  Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between  the 
two  religions  as  wide  as  poffible,  and  to  make  the  fre- 
quenting of  proteftant  churches  appear  highly  criminal 
in  the  catholics  «'.  Thefe  pra6lices,  with  the  rebellion, 
which  enfued,  encreafed  the  vigilance  and  feverity  of  the 
government ;  but  the  Romanifts,  if  their  condition  were 
compared  with  that  of  the  Nonconformifts  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  their  own  maxims  where  they  domineer- 
ed, could  not  juftly  complain  of  violence  or  perfecu- 
tion. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep  a 
ilricSl  hand  over  the  puritans  ;  who,  though  their  preten- 
fions  were  not  fo  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authority, 
feemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  more  unreafonable  obftinacy, 
and  to  retain  claims,  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  matters,  it  was,  as  yet,  difficult  to  difcern  the  full 

"  Camden,  p.  459.  w  Walfingham's  Letter  in  Buraet,  vol.  ii, 

p.  418,    Cabdia,  p.  406, 

fcope 
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c  H  A  r.  fcope  and   intention,     Son^e  fecret  attempts  of  that  fe£l 

, J to  eflablifli  a  feparate   congregation   and  difcipline,  had 

J579'  been  carefully  reprefied  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign '^; 
and  when  any  of  the  eftabliflied  clergy  difcovered  a  ten- 
dency to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  habits  or 
ceremonies,  the  queen  had  flievvn  a  determined  refolution 
to  punifh  them  by  fines  and  deprivation  >' :  Though  her 
orders  to  that  purpofe  had  been  frequently  eluded,  by  the 
fecret  protection  which  thefe  fedlaries  received  from  fome 
of  her  moft  confiderable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts 
,  of  her  fubjedls,  was,  her  frugality,  which,  though  car- 
ried fometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amafs  trea- 
fures,  but  only  to  prevent  impofitions  upon  her  people, 
who  were  at  that  time  very  little  accuftomed  to  bear  the 
burthens  of  government.  By  means  of  her  rigid  cecono- 
my,  fhe  paid  all  the  debts  v/hich  fhe  found  on  the  crown, 
with  their  full  intereft;  though  fome  of  thefe  debts  had 
been  contrafted  even  during  the  reign  of  her  father'-. 
Some  loans,  which  fhe  had  exacted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her  ;  a  practice  in  that 
acre   fomewhat  unufual  ^ :   And  fhe  eflabliflied  her  credit 

o 

on  fuch  a  footing,  that  no  fovercign  in  Europe  could 
more  readily  command  any  fum,  which  the  public  exi- 
gencies might  at  any  time  require ''.  During  this  peace- 
able and  uniform  government,  England  furnifhes  few 
materials  for  hiftory  ;  and  except  the  fmall  part  which 
Elizabeth  took  in  foreign  tranfaclions,  there  fcarcely 
palled  any  occurrence,  which  requires  a  particular  detail. 
A  parlia-  The  moft  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a  fcilion 
of  parliament,  held  on  the  8th  of  February,  1576; 
where  debates  were  flarted,  which  may  appear  fomewhat 

^  Strype's  Life  of  Paiker,  p.  342.      Ib'd.  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  ;;ii;. 

y  Heylin,  p,  165,  t66.  ^  D'Ewes,  p.  245.     Camden,  p.  446. 

a  D'Ewes,  p.  246,  ^  Ibid.  p.  24.5. 
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Curious  and  lingular.     Peter  Wentworth,  a  puritan,  who  C  h^a  P. 

had  fignalized  himfelf  in  former  parliaments,  by  his  free  ^ ^ ; 

and  undaunted  fpirit,  opened  this  feflion  with  a  premedi-      '579- 
tated  harangue,  which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 
the  houfe,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and   the 
Jniniftcrs.     As  it  fcems  to  contain.-a  rude  fketch  of  thofc 
principles  of  liberty,  which  happily  gained  afterwards  the 
afcendant  in  England,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  the  fubflance  of  it.     He  premifed,  that 
the  very  name  of  liberty  is  fvveet ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  is 
precious  beyond  the  moft  ineftimable  trcafure  :  And  that 
it  behoved  theru  to  be  careful,  left,  cohtenting  themfelves 
with  the  fweetncfs  of  the  name,  they  forego  the  fubflance, 
and  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  poffeiTions  was  of  the 
higheft  value  to  the  kingdom.     He  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  freedom  of  fpeech  in  that  houfe,  a  privilege 
(o  ufeful  both  to  fovereign  and  fubjeil,  had  been  forn:crly 
infringed  in  many  eiTential  articles,  and  was,  at  prt;ient, 
expofed    to   the   moft   imminent  danger :  That   it   was 
lifual,   when    any   fubjeft   of  importance   was    handled, 
efpecially  if  it  regarded  religion,   to  furmize,  that   theie 
topics  were  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  and  that  the  far- 
ther proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her  indigna- 
tion upon  their   temerity:  That  Solomon  had  juftjv  af- 
£rmed  the  king's  difpleafure  to  be  a  m.eflenger  of  death  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  mo- 
tives of  confcience  and  duty,  (hould  be  inclined  to  fiop 
iliort,  when  they  found  themfelves  expofed  to  fo  fevere  a 
penalty:  That  by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the 
houfe  v/as  incapacitated  from  ferving  their  countrv,  and 
even  from  ferving  the  queen  herfelf ;  whofe  ears,  befieged 
by  pernicious  flatterers,  were  thereby  rendered  inacceilibje 
to  the  moft  falutary  truths  :  That  it  was  a  mockery  to 
call  an  affembly  a  parliament,  yet  deny  it  that  privi- 
lege, which   was  fo  eflential  to  its  being,  and  without 
Vol.  V.  Q^  which 
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CHAP,  which  it  muft  degenerate  Into  an  abjedl  fchool  of  fervi- 
^  ^  >y^^Y  and  dillimulation :  That  as  the  parliament  was  the 
^S79»  great  guardian  of  the  law?,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to 
difcharge  their  truft,  and  to  maintain  that  authority, 
whence  even  kings  themfelves  derive  their  being :  That 
a  king  was  conftituted  fuch  by  law,  and  though  he  was 
not  dependant  on  man,  yet  was  he  fubordinate  to  God 
and  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to  make  their  prefcriptions, 
not  his  own  will,  the  rule  of  his  condu6l:  That  even 
his  commiflion,  as  God's  vicegerent,  enforced,  inflead  of 
loofening,  this  obligation  ;  fmce  he  was  thereby  inverted 
with  authority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  juftice  :  That  though  thefe 
furmizes  of  difpleafing  the  queen  by  their  proceedings, 
had  impeached,  in  a  very  efiential  point,  all  freedom  Oc 
fpeech,  a  privilege  granted  them  by  a  fpecial  law ;  yej 
was  there  a  more  exprefs  and  more  dangerous  invafion 
made  on  their  liberties,  by  frequent  meflages  from  the 
throne:  That  It  had  become  a  prad^ice,  when  the  houfe 
was  entering  on  any  qucflion,  either  ecclefiaflical  or 
civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhibiting  them 
abfolutely  from  treating  of  fuch  matters,  and  debarring 
them  from  all  farther  difcuflion  of  thefe  momentous  arti- 
cles. That  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  pro- 
teflion,  had  afTumed  a  deciftve  power  in  all  queflions  of 
religion,  and  required  that  every  one  fhould  implicitly 
fubmit  his  faith  to  their  arbitrary  determinations :  That 
the  love,  which  he  bore  his  fovereign,  forbade  him  to 
be  filent  under  fuch  abufes,  or  to  facrifice,  on  this  im- 
portant occafion,  his  duty  to  fervile  flattery  and  complai- 
fance :  And  that,  as  no  earthly  creature  was  exempt  from 
fault,  fo  neither  was  the  queen  herfelf;  but  in  impofing 
this  fervitude  on  her  faithful  commons,  had  committed  a 
great,  and  even  dangerous,  f^iult  againll  herfelf  and  the 
whole  commonwealth  <=. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  from  this  fpeech,  that,  in  this^  ^A  P. 
^'avvn  of  liberty,  the  parliamentary  ftyle  was  ftill  crude  ,_.-  -  _f 
and  unformed;  and  that  the  proper  decorum  of  attacking      '579« 
miniders  and  counfellors,  without  interefting  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  or  mentioning  the  perfon  of  the  foverelgn, 
was    not   vet  entirely    eftablifhed.     The    commons   ex- 
prefled   crreat  difpleafure  at   this  unufual  licence:  They 
fequcdercd  Wentworth  from  the  houfe,  and  committed 
him  prifoner  to  the  ferjeant  at  arms.     They  even  ordered 
him  to  be  examined   by  a  committee,  confifting  of  all 
thofe  members  who  Vv'ere  alfo  members  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil; and   a  report  to    be  next  day   made  to  the  houfe. 
This   committee  met  in  the  ftar-chamberj  and   wearincr 
the  afpe£l  of  that  arbitrary  court,  fummoned  Wentworth 
to  appear  before   them,  and   anfwer  for   his    behaviour. 
But  though  the  commons  had  difcovered  To  little  delicacy 
or  precaution,  in  thus  confounding  their  own  authority 
with  that  of  the  frar-chamber ;  Wentworth  better  under- 
ftood  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  refufed  to  give  thefe 
counfellors  any  account   of  his  condudl  in  parliament, 
till  he  were  fatisfied,  that  they  aded,  not  as  members  of 
the   privy-council,  but    as   a   committee  of  the  houfe\ 
He  juftified  his  liberty  of  fpeech  by  pleading  the  rigour 
and  hardship  of  the  queen's  meffages ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  comm.ittee  fhewed  him,  by  inftances  in  other 
reigns,  that  the  pradice  of  fending  fuch  meflages  was  not 
unprecedented,   he  would  not  agree  to  exprefs  any  for  rev/ 
or  repentance.     The  ifTue  of  the  affair  was,  that,  after  a 
month's  confinement,  the  queen  fent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them,  that,  from  herfpecial  grace  and  favour, 
(he  had  reftored  him  to  his  liberty  and  to  his  place  in  the 
houfe  ^     By  this  feeming  lenity,  fhe  indircdly  retained 
the  power,  which  fhe  had  afTumed,  of  imprifoning  the 
mwnbers,  and  obliging  them  to  anfwer   before  hir  for 

<*  B'Swes,  p.  24.i»  e  jbid.  p.  J44, 

Q.  2,  their 
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CHAP,  their  condLi£t  in  parliament.     And  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 

V ^J /endeavoured  to  make  the  houfe  fenfible  of  her  Majefty's. 

^S79'  eoodnefs,  in  fo  gently  remitting  the  indignation,  which 
fhe  might  juftly  conceive  at  the  temerity  of  their  mem- 
ber: But  he  informed  them,  that  they  had  not  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  vi'hatandof  whom  they  pleafed  ;  and  that  in- 
difcreet  freedoms,  ufed  in  that  houfe,  had,  both  in  the 
prefent  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper  chaftife- 
ment.  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abufe  farther 
the  queen's  clemency;  left  (he  be  conftrained,  contrary 
to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unfuccefsful  lenity  into  a 
necefTary  feverity  ^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  houles  was,  in  every  other 
refpecl,  equally  tame  and  fubmiHive.  Inftead  of  a  bill, 
which  was  at  firft  introduced  s,  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  they  were  contented  to  prefent  a  petition  to 
her  majefty  for  that  purpofe:  And  when  fhe  told  them, 
that  fhe  would  give  orders  to  her  bifliops,  to  amend  all 
abufes,  and  if  they  were  negligent,  fhe  would  herfelf,  by 
her  fupreme  power  and  authority  over  the  church,  give 
fuch  redrefs  as  would  entirely  fatisfy  the  nation ;  the  par- 
liament willingly  acquiefced  in  this  fovereign  and  per- 
emptory deciHon^. 

Though  the  commons  fhewed  fo  little  fpirit  in  oppof- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  this 
feflion,  their  dignity  againfl  an  encroachment  of  the 
peers,  and  would  not  agree  to  a  conference,  which,  they 
thought,  was  demanded  of  them  in  an  irregular  manner. 
They  acknowledged,  however,  with  all  humblenefs, 
(fuch  is  their  expreflion)  the  fuperiority  of  the  lords  : 
They  only  refufed  to  give  that  houfe  any  reafon  for  their 
proceedings;  and  aflerted,  that,  where  they  altered  a  bill 
fent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  defire  a 
conference,  not  to  the  upper  houfe  to  require  it'. 

f  D'Ewes,  p.  259,  g  Ibid.  p.  25s.  h  Ibid.  p.  Z57' 

>  Ibid.  p.  ^63, 
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The  commons  g-ranted  an  aid  of  one  fubfidv  and  two^  hap. 
fifteenths.     Mildmay,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  houfe  rr>n-v       J'     j 
cerning  the  reafonahlenefs  of  this  grant,  entered   into  a     '579* 
detail  of  the  queen's  paft  expences  in  fupporting  the  go- 
vernment, and  af  the  encreafing  charges  of  the  crown, 
from  the  daily  encreafe  in  the  price  of  all  commodities. 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  to  admonifh  them,  that  they  ♦ 

were  to  regard  this  detail  as  the  pure  effedt  of  the  queen's 
condefceniion,  fmce  ihe  was  not  bound  to  give  them  any 
account  how  file  employed  her  treafure  ^. 

k  D'Ewes,  p.  246, 


Q3 
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CHAP.     XLI. 

jiff  airs  of  Scotland—'-^SpamJb  affairs Sir  Fran^ 

cis  Brake A  parliatnent-^- — Negociations  of 

marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou /Jffairs  of 

Scotland Letter  of  queen  Mary  to  Elizabeth 

- — -Confpiracies    in   England A  parliament 

— — ^he    ecclefiajlical    commiffion Affairs    of 

the  Low  Countries Hoftilities  with  Spain* 

^  XLI  ^'  nP'^'^  greateft  and  moft  abfolute  fecurity,  that  Eliza- 

\ ^ >    A      beth  enjoyed  during  her   whole  reign,   never  ex- 

'5^0.      empted  her  from  vigilance  and  attention  ;  but  the  fcene 
began  now  to  be  more  overcaft,  and  dangers  gradually 
multiplied  on  her  from  more  than  one  quarter. 
Affairs  of         The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  in 

£*otland, 

ftrift  alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  alfo  reflored  do- 
meflic  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom  :  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  factitious  and  legal  authority  of  a  re* 
gent  would  long  maintain  itfelf  in  a  co\intry  unacquainted 
with  law  and  order ;  where  even  the  natural  dominion  of 
hereditary  princes  fo  often  met  with  oppofition  and  con- 
troul.  The  nobility  began  anew  to  break  into  fadlions  ; 
The  people  were  difgufted  with  fome  inftances  of  Morton's 
avarice  ;  And  the  clergy,  who  complained  of  farther  en- 
croachments on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and  cncreaf-^ 
ed  the  difcontent  of  the  other  orders.  The  recent  was 
fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation  j  and  having  dropped 
fome  pecviih  expreilions,  as  if  he  were  willing  or  defnous 
to  refign,  the  noblemen  of  the  oppofite  party,  favourites  of 
the  young  king,  laid  hold  of  this  conceiTion,  and  required 
that  demiflion  which  he  feemed  io  frankly  to  offer  them. 

James 
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James  was  at  this  time  but  eleven  years  of  age;  yet  Mor-  chap. 
ton,  having  fecured  himfelf,  as  he  imagined,  by  a  gene-  ,* 

ral  pardon,  refigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  '5^o» 
king,  who  pretended  to  condu£^,  in  his  own  name, 
the  adminiflration  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent  retired 
from  the  government;  and  feemed  to  employ  himfelf  en- 
tirely in  the  care  of  his  domeftic  affairs  ;  but  either  tired 
with  this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  infipid  after  the 
agitations  of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw  ofF 
di/fimulation,  he  came  again  to  court;  acquired  an  af- 
cendant  in  the  council ;  and  though  he  refumed  not  the 
title  of  regent,  governed  with  the  fame  authority  as 
before.  The  oppofite  party,  after  holding  feparate  con- 
ventions, took  to  arms,  on  pretence  of  delivering  their 
prince  from  captivity,  and  reftoring  him  to  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  his  government :  Qyeen  Elizabeth  interpofed 
by  her  ambaflador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an 
agreement  between  the  fa(5tions :  Morton  kept  poiTeffion 
of  the  government;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous  and 
vigilant,  and  his  authority  feemed  to  become  every  day 
rr»ore  precarious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox, 
coufm-german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  born  and 
educated  in  France  ;  and  being  a  young  man  of  good 
addrefs  and  a  fv/eet  difpofition,  he  appeared  to  the  duke 
of  Guife  a  proper  inftrument  for  detaching  James  from 
the  Englifh  intereft,  and-conne(5iing  him  with  his  mother 
and  her  relations.  He  no  fooner  appeared  at  Stirling, 
where  James  refided,  than  he  acquired  the  air;:iclions  of 
the  young  monarch  ;  and  joining  his  interefts  with  thofe 
of  James  Stuart  of  the  houfe  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of 
profligate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  king's  favour, 
he  employed  himfelf,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and 
amufement,  in  inftilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the 
prince  new  fentlments  of  politics  and  government.     He 

Q^  4  reprefented 
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C  H  A  P.  reprefented  to  him  the  iniudlce  which  had   been  done  to 

XLI,  "^ 

V ^^ J  Mary  in  her  depofition,  and  Tiadehim  entertain  thoughts, 

J380,  either  of  refigning  ihe  crown  into  her  hands,  orof  afTo- 
ciating  her  with  him  in  the  adminiftration '.  Elizabeth, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  which  might  enfae  froni  the  pre- 
valence of  this  intercil  in  Scotland,  fent  anew  Sir  Ro- 
bert Bowes  to  Stirling;  and  accufmg  d'Aubigney,  now 
created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to  the  French, 
•warned  James  againft  entertaining  fuch  fufpicioiis  and 
dangerous  connexions'"''.  The  king  excufed  himfelf,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hume  his  ambaflador  :  and  Lenox,  findine 
that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  againft  him,  was  far- 
ther confirmed  in  his  intention  of  pverturning  the  Eng- 
Wiii  intereft,  and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  it.  That  nobleman  was 
arrefted  in  council,  accufed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  late 
king's  murder,  committed  to  prifon,  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned  to  fuff'er  as  a  traitor.  He  con feiTed,  that  Both- 
wcl  had  communicated  to  him  the  defign,  had  pleaded 
Mary's  confent,  and  had  defired  his  concurrence;  but  he 
denied,  that  he  himfelf  had  ever  exprefled  any  approbation 
of  the  crime;  and  in  excufe  for  his  concealing  it,  he  al- 
jedged  the  danger  of  revealing  the  fecret,  either  to  Henry, 
v/ho  had  no  refolution  nor  conftancy,  or  to  Mary,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder".  Sir  Tho- 
mas Randolph  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in  fa- 
vour of  Morton  ;  and  that  ambafTador,  not  content  with 
difcharging  this  duty  of  his  fun6iion,  engaged,  by  his 
perfuafion,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Montrofe,  Angus,  Marrc, 
and  Glencarne,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  prote6l- 
jng,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  life  of  the  prifoner. 
The  more  to  overawe  that  nobleman's  enemies,  Eliza- 
beth ordered   forces  to  be  aiTembled   on    the  borders  of 

1   Digges,  p.  412,  428.     Melvil,  p.  130.  ni  Spotfwood,  p.  309. 
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En?land  :  but  this  expedient  ferved  only  to   haften   his  c  H  a  i\ 

"                                                                           .            .                                   XL  I 
fentence  and  execution  °.     Morton  died  with  that  con- . "^  '    j 

ftancy  and  refoiution,  which  had   attended  him  throu!;>h      ^sZo. 
^11  the  various  events  of  his  life ;  and  left  a  reputation, 
\vhich  was  lefs  difputed  v/ith  regard  to  abilities  than  pro- 
bity and  virtue.     But  this  conclufion  of  the  fcene  hap- 
pened not  till  the  fubfequent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  tiiis  period,  extremely  anxi- Spaniffi  af- 
ous  on  account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland  ;  both  ^"^' 
becaufe  that  country  alone,  not  being  fcparated  from 
England  by  fea,  and  bordering  on  all  the  catholic  and 
malcontent  counties,  afforded  her  enemies  a  fafe  and  eafy 
method  of  attacking  her  ;  and  becaufe  (he  w^as  fenfible, 
that  Mary,  thinking  herfelf  abandoned  by  the  French 
monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the  Guifes  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  powerful  prote61ion  of  Philip,  who,  though 
he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  queen, 
was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit- 
ted and  fuffered,  more  exafperated  againft  her.  That  he 
might  retaliate  the  affiftance,  which  (he  gave  to  his 
rebels  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  fent,  under  the 
name  of  the  pope%  a  body  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards 
and  Italians  into  Ireland ;  where  the  inhabitants,  always 
turbulent,  and  discontented  with  the  Englifh  government 
were  now  more  alienated  by  religious  prejudices,  and 
were  ready  to  join  every  invader.  The  Spanifh  general, 
San  Jofepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry;  and  beino;  there  be- 
fieged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  prefident  of  Munfter,  who 
was  foon  after  joined  by  lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he  made 
a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After  fome  aflaults, 
feebly  fuftained,  he  Surrendered  at  difcretlon  ;  and  Gray, 
who  commanded  but  a  fmall  force,  finding  himfelf 
incumbered  with  fo  many  prifoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  to  the  fword  without  mercy,  and  hanged 

0  Spotfwood,  p.  312.  P  Dlgges;  p.  359.  370* 
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about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Iri(h :  A  cruelty  which  gave 
great  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth  'J. 
J580.         When  the  Englifh  ambaflador   made  complaints  of 

Sir  Francis  r  1   1       t 

Drake.  this  invafion,  he  was  anfwered  by  like  complaints  of  the 
piracies  committed  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bold  feaman, 
who  had  afTaulted  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they 
deemed  themfelves  mofl  fecure,  in  the  new  world.  This 
man,  fprung  from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
having  acquired  confiderable  riches  by  depredations  made 
in  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  fight 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  fo  ftimulated  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  his  whole  for- 
tune in  a  new  adventure  through  thofe  feas,  fo  much 
unknov/n  at  that  time  to  all  the  European  nations ''.  By 
means  of  Sir  Chriflophcr  Hatton,  then  vice-chamberlain, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her  confent 
and  approbation  ;  and  he  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  in  1577, 
with  four  (hips  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  whijh  were 
164  able  failors  ^  He  pafTcd  into  the  South  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  attacking  the  Spaniards,  who 
expected  no  enemy  in  thofe  quarters,  he  took  many  rich 
prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty,  which  he 
had  acquired.  Apprehenfive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  took  the  fame  way  homewards,  by  which 
he  had  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
pafiage  by  the  north  of  California;  and  failing  in  that 
enterprize,  he  fet  fail  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  returned 
fafely  this  year  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the 
firft  Englifhman  who  failed  round  the  Globe  j  and  the 
firft  commander  in  chief:  For  Magellan,  whofe  fhip 
executed  the  fame  adventure,  died  in  his  pafTage.  His 
name  became  celebrated  on  account  of  fo  bold  and  fpr- 
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tunate  an  attempt;  but  many,  apprehending  the  refent- C  hap, 
ment  qf  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  queen,  ^  '    ■ 

that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  difavow  the  enterprize,  *S^o» 
to  puniCj  Drake,  and  to  reftore  the  treafure.  But  Eli- 
zabeth, who  admired  valour,  and  who  was  allured  by 
theprofpect  of  fharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  coun- 
tenance that  gallant  Tailor:  She  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  ]cnighthood,  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from 
him  atDeptford,  on  board  the  fliip,  which  had  atchieved 
fo  memorable  a  voyage.  When  Philip's  ambafTador, 
M-ndozn,  exclaimed  againft  Drake's  piracies,  file  told 
him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arrogating  a  right  to  the 
whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  Ihould  fail  thither,  even  with  a  view 
of  exercifmg  the  moft  lawful  commerce,  naturally  tempt- 
ed others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into  thofe  coun- 
tries ^  To  pacify,  however,  the  catholic  monarch,  (he 
caufed  part  of  the  booty  to  be  reftored  to  Pedro  Sebura, 
a  Spaniard,  who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants, 
whom  Drake  had  fpoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards, 
that  Philip  had  feizcd  the  money,  and  had  employed  part 
of  it  againft  herfelf  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of 
the  prince  of  Parma's  troops,  ihe  determined  to  make  no 
more  reftitutions. 

There  was  another  caufe,  which  induced  the  queen  ^k^u 
to  take  this  refolution  :  She  was  in  fuch  want  of  money, 
that  (he  was  obliged  to  aflemble  a  parliament,  a  meafure, 
which,  as  fhe  herfelf  openly  declared,  fhe  never  embraced, 
except  when  conftrained  by  the  neceHity  of  her  affairs. 
The  parliament,  befides  granting  her  a  fupply  of  one  g .  , 
fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths,  enacted  fome  ftatutes  for  the  A  pariia- 
fecurity  of  her  government,  chiefly  againft  the  attempts'"""' 
pf  the  catholics.     Whoever,  in  any  way,  reconciled  any 
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CHAP,  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himfclf  reconciled, 

XLI. 

I  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treafon  ;  to  fay  rhafs  was 
15S1.  fubjecled  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprifonment,  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  marks;  the  being  prefent  was  pu- 
nifhable  by  a  year's  imprifonment  and  a  fine  of  a  hun- 
dred marks :  A  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a-month  was 
impofed  on  every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time, 
abfent  from  church «,  To  utter  flanderous  or  feditious 
words  againft  the  queen  was  puniiliable,  for  the  firft 
offence,  with  the  pillory  and  lofs  of  ears ;  the  fecond 
offence  was  declared  felony  :  The  writing  or  printing  of 
fuch  words  was  felony  even  on  the  firfl  offence  ^.  The 
puritans  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  farther  applications 
made  for  reformation  in  religion  ^,  And  Paul  Went- 
worth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name,  who  had 
diftingulfhed  himfelf  in  the  preceding  feilion,  moved, 
that  the  commons,  from  their  own  authority,  fhould  ap- 
point a  general  faft  and  prayers ;  a  motion,  to  which  the 
houfe  unwarily  affented.  For  this  prefumption,  they  were 
i'everely  reprimanded  by  a  meffage  from  the  queen,  as 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative  and  fupremacy ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  afk  forgivenefs  ^. 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pafs  thefe 
fevere  laws  againfl  the  catholics,  by  fome  late  difcoveries 
of  the  treafonable  pracStices  of  their  priefls.  When  the 
ancient  worfhip  was  fuppreffed,  and  the  reformation  in- 
troduced into  the  univerfities,  the  king  of  Spain  reiledled, 
that,  as  fome  fpecies  of  literature  was  neceffary  for  fup- 
porting  thefe  do£lrines  and  controverfies,  the  Romifli 
communion  mufl  decay  in  England,  if  no  means  were 
found  to  give  erudition  to  the  ecclefiaftics  ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  he  founded  a  feminary  at  Doiiay,  where  the  ca- 
tholics fent  their  children,  chiefly  fuch  as  were  intended 

"  2-5  Ellz.  cap.  1.  w  Ibid.  cap.  a.  x  D'Ewcs,  p.  302. 
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for  the  priefthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  ^  Hap. 

their  education.     The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated  this< ^    *    , 

example,  by  ere(5ting  a  like  feminary  in  his  diocefe  of  1581. 
Rheims ;  and  though  Rome  was  fomewhat  diftant,  the 
pope  would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the 
fame  nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy,  Thefe  femina- 
ries,  founded  with  fo  hoftile  an  intention,  fentover  every 
year  a  colony  of  priefts,  who  maintained  the  catholic 
fuperftition  in  its  full  height  of  bigotry j  and  being  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not 
deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  maintaining 
and  propagating  their  principles.  They  infufed  into  all 
their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  againfl:  the  queen  ;  v/hom 
they  treated  as  an  ufurper,  a  fchifmatic,  a  heretic,  a  per- 
fecutor  of  the  orthodox,  and  one  folemnly  and  publicly 
anathematifed  by  tJie  holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion, 
fometimes  aiTaffination,  were  the  expsdients,  by  which 
they  intended  to  effect  their  purpofes  againfl  her ; 
and  the  fevere  reftraint,  not  to  fay  perfecution,  un- 
der which  the  catholics  laboured,  made  them  the  more 
willingly  receive,  from  their  ghoftly  fathers,  fuch  vio- 
lent do£lrines. 

These  feminaries  were  all  of  thefn  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  jefuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priefts  ere^ftcd 
in  Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived,  that  the 
lazy  monks  and  beggarly  friars,  who  fufficed  in  times  of 
ignorance,  were  no  longer  ^le  to  defend  the  ramparts  of 
the  church,  aflailed  on  evej-y  fide,  and  that  the  inqui- 
fitive  fpirit  of  the  age  required  a  fociety  more  aClive  and 
more  learned,  to  oppofe  its  dangerous  progrefs.  Thefe 
men,  as  they  flood  foremolt  in  the  conteft  againft  the 
proteftants,  drew  on  them  the  extreme  animofity  of  that 
whole  fe£l:;  and  by  aiTuming  a  fuperiority  over  the  other 
more  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of  their  own 
communion,  were  even  expofed    to    the  envy   of   their 

brethren  : 
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CHAP,  brethren :  So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame,  to  which 

XLI. 

ifhpir  principles  and  condu6t  might  be  expofed,  has,  in 

■5^'*  many  inftances,  been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach, 
however,  they  muft  bear  from  pofterity,  that,  by  thd 
very  nature  of  their  inftitution,  they  were  engaged  to 
pervert  learning,  the  only  effe6lual  remedy  againft  fuper- 
llition,  into  a  nouriftiment  of  that  infirmity ;  and  as 
their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fcho- 
laftic  kind  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated  polite 
literature),  they  were  only  the  more  enabled,  by  that  ac- 
quifition,  to  renne  away  the  plaineft  dictates  of  morality, 
and  to  ereS:  a  regular  fyftem  of  cafuiftry,  by  which  pre- 
varication, perjury,  and  every  crime,  when  it  ferved  their 
ghoftly  purpofes,  might  be  juftilied  and  defended. 

The  jefuits,  as  devoted  fervants  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign  pontifF  above 
all  earthly  power ;  and  by  maintaining  his  authority  of 
depofmg  kings,  fet  no  bounds,  either  to  his  fpiritual  or 
temporal  jurifdidion.  This  doctrine  became  fo  preva- 
lent among  the  zealous  catholics  in  England,  that  the 
excommunication,  fulminated  againft  Elizabeth,  excited 
many  fcruples  of  a  fingular  kind,  to  which  it  behoved 
the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  bull  of  Pius, 
in  abfolving  the  fubjedls  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
commanded  them  to  refifl  the  queen's  ufurpation  ;  and 
many  Romanifls  were  apprehenfive,  that,  by  this  claufe, 
they  were  obliged  in  confcience,  even  though  no  favour- 
able opportunity  offered,  to  rebel  againft  her,  and  that 
no  dangers  or  difficulties  could  free  them  from  thib  indif- 
penHible  duty.  But  Parfons  and  Campion,  two  jefuits, 
were  fent  over  with  a  mitigation  and  explanation  of  the 
dodl^rine;  and  they  taught  their  difciples,  that  though 
the  bull  was  for  ever  binding  on  Elizabeth  and  her  parti- 
zans,  it  did  not  oblige  the  catholics  to  obedience,  except 
when  the  fovereign  pontifF  fhould  think  proper,  by  a  new 

fummons^ 
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fummons,  to  require  it^.     Campion  was  afterwards  de- C  hap,  'j 

te6led  in  treafonable  practices;  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  ^       ^  '    j  1 

and  confefling  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.     His      ^S^i*  j 

execution  was  ordered  at  the  very  time  v/hen  the  duke  ' 

of  Anjou  was   in   England,  and    profecuted,   with    the  '• 

greateft   appearance  of  fuccefs,  his    marriage   with    the  \ 

queen ;  and  this  feverity  was  probably  intended  to  ap-  ; 

peafe  her  proteftant  fubjects,  and  to  fatisfy  them,  that, 
whatever  meafures   (he  might  purfue,  fhe  never  would  ] 

depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alen^on,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  Negocia-  ,] 

had  never  entirely  dropped  his  pretenfions  to  Elizabeth  ;  JJ^"^"^*;^  'i 

and  that  princefs,  though  her  fuitor  was   near  tv/enty- with  the  < 

five  years  younger  than  herfelf,  and  had  no  knowledge  Anjou.  I 

of  her  perfon,  but  by  pictures  or  defcfipiions,  was  ftill  ] 

pleafed  with  the  image,  which  his  addrefTes  afforded  her, 
of  love  and  tendernefs.  The  duke,  in  order  to  forward 
his  fuit,  befides  employing  his  brother's  ambalTador,  fent  •  \ 

over  SImier,  an  agent  of  his  own  ;  an  artful  man,  of  an  #.      : 

agreeable  converfation,  who  foon  remarking  the  queen's  ' 

humour,  amufed  her  with  gay  difcourfe,  and  inftead  of 
ferious  political  reafonings,  which,  he  found,  only  awak- 
ened her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  mafter's  interefts,  he 
introduced  every  moment  all  the  topics  of  paflion  and  of 
gallantry.  The  pleafure,  which  flie  found  in  this  man's 
company,  foon  produced  a  familiarity  between  them  -,  and 
amidft  the  greateft  hurry  of  bufmefs,  her  moft  confidential 
minifters  had  not  fuch  ready  accefs  to  her,  as  had  Simier, 
who,  on  pretence  of  negaciation,  entertained  her  with 
accounts  of  the  tender  attachment  borne  her  by  the  duke 
ef  Anjou.  The  earl  of  Leiceftcr,  who  had  ne\^r  before 
been  alarmc-d  with  any  courtfiiip  payed  her,  and  who 
alv/ays  trufted,  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevail 
over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend, 

2  Camdeni  p.  477, 
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CHAP,  that  (he  was  at  laft  caught  in  her  own  fnare,  and  that  the 
i_    ^_\_f  artful  encouragement,  which  flie  had  given  to  this  young 
15S1.      fuitor,  had  unawares  engaged  her  affeftions.     To  ren- 
der Simier  odious,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  credulity  of 
the   times,  and    fpread    reports,  that   that    minifte:    had 
gained  an  afcendant  over  the  queen,  not  by  any  natural 
principles  of  her  conftitution,  but  by  incantations  and 
love  potions.     Simier,  in  revenge,  endcavou'-ed   to  dif- 
credit  Leicefter  with  the  queen;  and  he  revealed  to  her  a 
fecret,  which    none  of  her  courtier^   dared   to    difdofcj, 
that  this  nobleman   was   fecretly,  without  her  confent 
married  to  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  EfTex;  an  actiort 
which  the  queen  interpreted  either  to  proceed  from  want 
of  refpe6L  to  her^  or  as  a  violation  of  their  mutual  at- 
tachment; and  which  fo  provoked  her,  rhat  fhe  threat- 
ened to  fend  him  to  the  Towers     The  quarrel  went  fa 
far  between   Leicefter  and  the  French  ao-ent,  that  the 
former  was  fufpeded  of  having  employed  one  Tudor    a 
bravo,  to   take   away   the  life   of  his    enemy;  and    the 
queen   thought    it   neceflary,  by   proclamation,  to   take 
Simier  under  her  immediate  prote6lion.     It   haspened 
that,  while  Elizabeth   was  rowed  in  her  barge  on   the 
Thames,  attended  by  Simier,  and  fome  of  her  courtiers 
a  fhot  was  fired  which  wounded  one  of  the  bargemen* 
but  the  queen  finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  piece  had 
been  difcharged  by  accident,  gave  the  perfon  his  liberty, 
without  farther  punifhment.     So  far  was  fhe  from  enter- 
taining any  fufpicion  againft  her  people,  that  fhe  was 
often  heaj-d  to  fay,  "  That  fhe  would  lend  credit  to  no- 
"  thing  againft  them,  which  parents  would  not  believe 
"  of  their  own  children**." 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts 
fent  him  of  the  queen's  prepofleffions  in  his  favour,  paid 
her  fecretly  a  vifit  at  Greenwich;  and  after  fome  con- 

a  CamJen,  p.  471.  b  Idem  ibid. 
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ference  with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  CHAP. 

departed.     It  appeared,  that,  though  his   figure  was  not ^, ; 

advantageous,  he  had  loft  no  ground  by  being  perfonally  ^5^*' 
known  to  her;  and  foon  after,  (he  commanded  Burleigh, 
now  treafurer,  Suflex,  Leicefter,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  fecretary  Walfmgham,  to  concert  v/ith  the 
French  ambafTadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contrail 
of  marriage.  Henry  had  fent  over  on  this  occafion  a 
fplendid  embafTy,  confiding  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince 
Dauphin,  and  many  confiderable  noblemen;  and  as  the 
queen  had  in  a  manner  the  power  of  prefcribing  what 
terms  fhe  pleafed,  the  articles  were  foon  fettled  with  the 
Englifii  commiflioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  marriage 
(hould  be  celebrated  wit'hin  fix  weeks  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  articles  ;  that  the  duke  and  his  retinue  fhould 
have  the  exercife  of  their  religion;  that  after  the  marriage 
he  fhould  bear  the  title  of  King,  but  the  adminiftration 
remain  folely  in  the  queen  ;  that  their  children,  male  or 
female,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  that 
if  there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  cafe  of  Henry's 
death  without  iflue,  fliould  be  king  of  France,  the 
younger  of  England;  that  if  there  be  but  cne  male,  and 
he  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  fhould  be  obliged 
to  refide  in  England  eight  months  every  two  years  ;  that 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England  inould  be  preferved  in- 
violate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  fliould  be  promoted  by  the 
duke  to  any  office  in  England  ^. 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  England^ 
in  cafe  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened 
but  a  didnal  profpecSt  to  the  Englifh;  had  not  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  nov/  in  her  forty-ninth  year  contri- 
buted very  much  to  allay  their  apprehenfions  of  this  na- 
ture. The  queen  alfo,  as  a  proof  of  her  ilill  remaining 
uncertainty,  added  a  claufe,  that  flie   was  not  bound  to 
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complete  the  marriage,  till  farther  articles,  which  were 
not  fpecified,  fhould  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
and  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  this  agreement. 
Soon  after,  the  queen  fent  over  Walfmgham,  as  ambaf- 
fador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  clofer  connexions  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  ofFenfive  and  defenfive 
againfl:  the  encreafmg  power  and  dangerous  ufurpations 
of  Spain.  The  French  King,  who  had  been  extremely 
difturbed  with  the  unquiet  fpirit,  the  reftlefs  ambition, 
the  enterprizing,  yet  timid  and  inconftant  difpofition 
of  Anjou,  had  already  fought  to  free  the  kingdom  from 
his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  fcene  for  his  a61:ivity  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the  protedtion 
of  the  States,  had  fecretly  fupplied  him  with  men  and 
money  for  the  undertaking.  The  profpedl  of  fettling 
him  in  England  was  for  a  like  reafon  very  agreeable  to 
that  monarch ;  and  he  was  defirous  to  cultivate,  by  every 
expedient,  the  favourable  fentiments,  which  Elizabeth 
feemed  to  entertain  towards  him.  But  this  princefs, 
though  (he  had  gone  farther  in  her  amorous  *=  dalliance 
than  could  be  juftified  or  accounted  for  by  any  principles 
of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to  carry  matters  to  a 
final  conclufion  j  and  (he  confined  Walfmgham,  in  his 
inftru6i:ions,  to  negociating  conditions  of  a  mutual  al- 
liance between  France  and  England  '.  Henry  with  re- 
lu6lance  fubmitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  fubjecSl; 
but  no  fooner  had  Walfingham  begun  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  alliance,  than  he  was  informed,  that  the  queen, 
forefeeing  hoftility  with  Spain  to  be  the  refult  of  this 
confederacy,  had  declared,  that  fhe  would  prefer  the  mar- 
riage with  the  war,  before  the  war  without  the  marriage «. 
The  French  court,  pleafed  with  this  change  of  refolu- 
tion,  broke  ofF  the  conferences  concerning  the  league, 
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and  opened  a  neo-ociation  for  the  marriage^.     But  mat-  chap. 

XLI. 
tors  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train  before  the  gnppn  .  '    j 

again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the  mar-  'S^'» 
riage,  and  ordered  Walfingham  to  renew  the  conferences 
for  that  purpofe.  Before  he  had  leifure  to  bring  this 
point  to  maturity,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of 
refolution  ? ;  and  not  only  the  court  of  France,  but  Wal- 
fingham himfelf,  Burleigh,  and  all  the  vvifeft  miniders  of 
Elizabeth,  were  in  amazement,  doubtful  where  this  con- 
teft  between  inclination  and  reafon,  love  and  ambition, 
would  at  laft  terminate '^. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  va- 
riety of  intentions,  from  a  new  conteft  between  her  rea- 
fon and  her  ruling  pafnons.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expelled 
from  her  feme  money,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
open  the  campaign  in  Flanders  5  and  the  queen  herfelf, 
thouo-h  her  frusalitv  made  her  lonp;  relu6tant,  was  fen- 
fible  that  this  fupply  was  neceflary;  and  {he  was  at  laft 
induced,  after  much  hefitation,  to  comply  with  his  re- 
queft*.  She  fent  him  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  ;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demefnes  and  the 
afliflance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied 
an  army,  and  took  the  field  againft  the  prince  of  Parma. 
He  was  fuccefsful  in  raifing  the  fiege  of  Cambray;  and 
being  chofen  by  the  States  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to 
England,  in  order  to  profecute  his  fuit  to  the  queen. 
The  reception  which  he  met  with,  made  him  expect  en» 
tire  fuccefs,  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  Elizabeth  had 
furmounted  all  fcruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to 
make  choice  of  him  for  her  hufDand.  In  the  midfl  of  the 
pomp,  which  attended  the  anniverfary  of  her  coronation,  17th  No?. 

f  Digges,  p.  59Z.  g  Ibid.  p.  40?.  *>  See  note  [  (^]  at  the 

en,d  of  the   volume.  »  Digges,   p.  357.  3X7,  388.  409.  426.  439. 
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CHAP.  {liQ  was  feen,  after  Icn^;  ^nc!  intimate  difcourfe  with  him, 

XLf. 

^    "  '  _  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon 

'5^'-  his  i  and  all  the  fpe6iators  concluded,  that,  in  this  cere- 
mony, fhe  had  given  him  a  promife  of  marriage,  and  was 
even  defirous  of  fignifying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world. 
St.  Aldegonde,  ambafTador  from  the  States,  difpatched  im- 
mediately a  letter  to  his  matters,  informing  them  of  this 
great  event ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  as 
well  as  the  other  Flemings,  regarded  the  queen  as  a  kind 
of  tutelar  divinity,  tcflified  their  joy  by  bonfires  and  the 
difcharoje  of  their  great  ordnance''.  A  puritan  of  Lin- 
cohi's-Inn  had  written  a  pailionate  book,  which  he  in- 
tituled, "  The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be  fwal- 
*•  lowed  by  the  French  Marriage,"  He  was  apprehended 
and  profccuted  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  con- 
demned to  lofe  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the 
conftancy  and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  fentence  was  executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his 
other  hand,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried,  "  God 
fave  the  queen." 

But  notwithflanding  this  attachment,  which  Eliza- 
beth fo  openly  difcovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
combat  of  her  fcntiments  was  not  entirely  over ;  and  her 
ambition,  as  well  as  prudence,  roufmg  itfelf  by  intervals, 
ftill  filled  her  breaft  with  doubt  and  hefitation.  Almoft 
all  the  courtiers,  whom  fhe  trufted  and  favoured,  Lei- 
cefter,  Hatton,  and  Walfingham,  difcovered  an  extreme 
averfion  to  the  marriage  j  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber miade  no  fcruple  of  oppofing  her  refolution  with 
the  m.oft  zealous  remonttrances  '.  Amono-  other  enemies 
to  the  match,  Sir  Philip,  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Sidneys- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leicefler  ;  a  young 
man  the  moil  accomplifhed  of  the  age  ;  declared  iiimlelf : 
And  he  ufed  the  freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which 

^  Camcen,  p,  4S6,     Thuan.Jib.  74.  •  Camden,  p.  486. 
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he  dllTuaclctl  her  from  her  prefent  refolution,  with  an  un-  chap. 
ufual  elegance  of  expreflion,  as  well  as  force  of  reafoning.  i 

He   told    her,   that   the   fecurity  of  her   government  c'e-      is^i- 
pended  entirely  on  the   affections  of  her  proteftant  fub- 
je£ls  ;  and  fhe  could  not,  by  any  mcafure,  more  cfFe6tually 
difguft  them  than  by  efpoufing  a  prince,  v/ho  was  fon  of 
the  perfidious  Catherine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfi- 
dious Charles,  and   who  had  himfelf  embrued   his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  defencelefs  proteftants  : 
That  the  catholics  were  her  mortal  enemies,  and  btlievcd 
either  that  (he  had  originally  ufurped  the  crown,  or  v/as 
now  lawfully  depofed  bv  the  pope's  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation ;   and   nothing    had   ever   fo  much   elevated    their 
hopes  as  the  profpe6l  of  her  marriage  v/ith  the  duke  of 
Anjou  :   That    her  chief  fecurity  at   prefent,  againft  the 
eiForts  of  fo. numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  faction,  was, 
that  they  pofTefTed  no  head  who  could  conduft  their  dan- 
gerous enterprizes ;   and  fhe  herfelf  was  rafhly  fupplying 
that  defeat,  by  giving  an   intereft  in   the  king^lom  to  a 
prince,   whofe  education   had  zealoufly   attached  him   to 
that  communion  :  That  thoui^h  he  was  a  ftranser  to  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  the  difpofitions  of  men  were  now 
fuch,  that  they  preferred  the  religious  to  the  civil  con- 
nections ;    and   were   more    influenced    by   fympathy   in 
theological   opinions  than  by  the  principles  of  legal  and 
hereditary  government  :   That  the  duke  himfelf  had  dif- 
covered  a  very  reftlefs  and  turbulent  fpirit ;  and  havino- 
often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  hisfove- 
reign,  there  remained   no  hopes  that  he  would  paffively 
fubmit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,   in  quality  of  huf- 
band,    think  himfelf  intitled   to   command  :     That  the 
French  nation,  fo  populous,  fo  much  abounding  in   fol- 
diers,  fo  full  of  nobility,  who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and, 
for  fome   time,  accullomed   to  lerve  for  plunder,  would 
fupply  him  with  partizans,  dangerous  to  a  people,  un- 
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C  HA  P.  warlike  and  defencelefs  like  the  generality  of  her  fubje£ls : 
That  the  plain  and  honourable  path,  which  (he  had  fol- 
lowed, of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  people,  had 
hitherto  rendered  her  reign  fecure  and  happy ;  and  how- 
ever her  enemies  might  feem  to  multiply  upon  her,  the 
fame  invincible  rampart  was  ftill  able  to  prote6l  and  de- 
fend her  :  That  fo  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled 
by  Henry   or  his  pofterity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope,  that 
the  ties  of  blood  would  enfure  the  amity  of  that  kingdom, 
preferably  to  the  maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of 
religion  ;  and  if  ever  the  crown  devolved  on  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  conjundion  of  France  and  England  would 
prove  a  burthen,  rather  than  a  prote6lion,  to  the  latter 
kingdom  :  That  the  example  of  her  fifter  Mary  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  inftru£l  her  in  the  danger  of  fuch  connections  ; 
and  to  prove,  that  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
Englifh  could  never  be  maintained,  where  they  had  fuch 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  their  interefts  would  every  mo» 
ment  be  facrificed  to  thofe  of  a  foreign  and  hoftile  na- 
tion :   l^hat  notwithftanding  thefe  great  inconveniencies, 
difcovered  by  pad  experience,  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  it    i 
muft  be  confeffed,  was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than 
the  family  of  France  j  and,  Vv^hat  was  of  chief  moment, 
Philip  v/as  of  the  fame  communion  with  Mary,  and  was 
connet^ed   with  her   by   this  great  band  of  intereft  and 
affedlion  :    And  that  however  the  queen  might  remain 
childlefs,  even  though  old  age  fhould  grow  upon  her,  the 
fmgular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would  preferve  her 
from  contempt ;  the  afl'eitions  of  her  fubje6ts,  and  thofe 
of  all  the  proteftants   in  Europe,  would  defend  her  from 
danger;    and   her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid  or 
alliftance,  would  bafHe  all  the  efforts  of  her  moft  malig- 
nant enemies  "'. 

These  refiecStions  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety  and 
irrefolution  ;  and  fhe  was  obferved  to  pafs  feveral  nights 

n»  Letters  of  the  Sydneys,  vol.  i.  p.  zS;,  Sc  feq.     Cabala,  p.  363. 
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without  any  fleep  or  repofe.     At  laft  her  fettled  habits  of  C  ha  P.  j 

prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  in-  v .^,^— '  ! 

clination  ;  and  having  fent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  {he  had      ^S^^'  ■ 

a  long  conference  with  him  in  private,  where  (he  was  fup-  ; 

pofed  to  have  made  him  apologies  for  breaking  her  former  j 

eno-ao-ements.     He  expreiTed  sreat  difeuft  on  his  leavino-  i 

her;  threw  away  the  ring  which  {he  had  given  him  ;  and  i 

uttered  many  curfes  on  the  mutability  of  women  and  of 
iflanders  ".  Soon  after,  he  went  over  to  his  government 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  loft  the  confidence  of  the  States  by  a  .' 

ra{h  and  violent  attempt  on  their  liberties ;   was  expelled  \ 

that  country;  retired  into  France;  and  there  died.     The  ! 

queen,  by  timely  reflection,  faved  herfelf  from  the  nu-  ' 

merous  mifchiefs,  which  muft  have  attended  fo  imprudent  j 

a  marriage:   And  the  diftra6led  ftate  of  the  French  mo-  i 

narchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  efFe6ts  of  that  re-  i 

fentment,  which  fne  had  reafon  to  dread,  from  the  affront  - 

fo  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  family.  1 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen,  from  the  attempts  of  the  Aifairs  of 
Engli{h  catholics,  never  ceafed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  her  reign;  but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  were  the  fource 
fometimes  of  her  hopes,  fometimes  of  her  apprehenfions. 
This  year  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ftrongly  engaged  her 
attention.  The  influence,  which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and 
James  Stuart,  who  now  affumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  had  acquired  over  the  young  king,  was  but  a  {len- 
der foundation  of  authority;  while  the  generality  of  the 
nobles,  and  all  the  preachers,  were  fo  much  difcontented 
with  their  adminiftration.  The  affembly  of  the  church 
appointed  a  folemn  faft  ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed  rea- 
fons  was  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  expofed  from 
the  company  of  wicked  perfons  '^ :  And  on  that  day,  the 
pulpits    refounded    with    declamations    againft   Lenox, 

«  Camden,  p.  486.  °  Spotfwood,  p.  319. 
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c  HA  P.  Arrrn,  and  all  the  prefent  counfellors.  When  the  minds 
t„,-.v-—  ^^  '^'^^  people  were  fufficiently  prepared  by  thefe  lecf^ures, 
'58*-  a  confpirajy  of  the  nobility  was  formed,  probably  with 
thc^  concurrence  of  El  zabeth,  for  feizing  the  perfon  of 
AvguCii^.  jaincs  at  Ruthven,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Gowry's ;  and 
the  dcfign,  being  kept  fecrer,  fucceeded  without  any  op- 
polition.  The  leaders  in  this  enterprize  were,  the  carl  of 
Gowry  himfelf,  the  carl  of  Marre,  the  lords  Lindefey 
and  Boyd,  the  mafters  of  Glamis  and  Oliphant,  the  ab- 
bots of  Dumfermline,  PaiHey,  and  Cambulke.  neth.  The 
king  wept  when  he  found  himfelf  detained  a  orifoner  ; 
but  the  mafter  of  Glamis  faid,  "  No  matter  for  his  tears  : 
^'  Better  that  boys  weep  than  bearded  men  :"  An  ex- 
preiTion  which  James  could  never  afterwards  forgive?. 
But  notwithftanding  his  refentment,  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  fubmit  to  the  prefent  neceffity.  He  pretended  an 
entire  acquiefcence  in  the  condu6t  of  the  afibciators;  ac- 
knowledged the  detention  of  his  perfon  to  be  acceptable 
iervice ;  and  agreed  to  fummon  both  an  afTembly  of  the 
church  and  a  convention  of  eftates,  in  order  to  ratify  that 
enttrprize. 

The  afTembly,  though  they  had  eftablifhed  it  as  an  in- 
violable rule,  that  the  king,  on  no  account  and  under  no 
pretence,  fhould  ever  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaftical  mat- 
ters, made  no  fcruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  their 
cognizance,  and  of  deciding  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
attempt  of  the  confpirators  was  acceptable  to  all  that 
feared  God,  or  tendered  the  prefervation  of  the  kirnr's 
perfon,  and  profpcrous  ftate  of  the  realm.  They  even 
enjoined  all  the  clergy  to  recommend  thefe  fentiments 
from  the  pulpit  i  and  they  threatened  with  ecclefiad-ical 
cenfures  every  man,  who  fluould  oppofe  the  authority  of 
the  confederated  lords  .  7  he  convention,  being  com- 
pofcd  chiefly  of  thefe  lords  ttiemiclves,  adatd  their  fane- 

P  Spocfwood,  p.  320,  q  Ibid.  p.  322, 
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tion  to  thefe  proceedings.     Arran  was  confined  a  prifoner  (^  H  A  P. 

in  his  own  houfe :  Lenox,  though  he  had  powcrr  to  re-  v ^ ^ 

fift,  yet  rather  than  raife  a  civil  war,  or  be  the  caufe  of  'sSa- 
bioodTned  ■■,  chofe  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  foon 
after  died.  Fie  perfevered  to  the  lafl:  in  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, to  which  James  had  converted  him,  but  which  the 
Scottifh  clergy  could  never  be  perfuaded  that  he  had  fin- 
cerely  embraced.  The  king  (ent  for  his  family,  reftorcd 
his  fon  to  his  paternal  honours  and  eftate,  took  care  to 
eftablifh  the  ortunes  of  all  his  other  children  ;  and  to  his 
lall:  moments  never  forgot  the  early  friendfhip,  which  he 
had  borne  their  father  :  A  flrong  proof  of  the  good  dif- 
pofitions  of  that-  prince  s. 

No  fooner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England,  than 
the  queen  fent  Sir  Henry  Gary  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to 
JarfTes,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance 
from  the  pernicious  coanfels  of  Lenox  and  Arran;  to 
exhort  him  not  to  refent  the  fccming  violence  committed 
on  him  by  the  confederated  lords;  and  to  procure  from 
him  permiflion  for  the  return  of  the  earl  of  i^ngus,  who, 
ever  fmce  Morton's  fall,  had  lived  in  England.  They 
eafily  prevailed  in  procuring  the  recall  of  Angus  ;  and  as 
James  fufpec^ed,  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been  entirely 
unacquainted  v/ith  the  project  of  his  detenfion,  he  thought 
proper,  before  the  Englifh  ambafTadors,  to  difTcmble  his 
refentment  againfl  the  authors  of  it.  Soon  after.  La 
Mothe-Fenelcn,  and  Mcnneville,  appeared  as  ambafTa- 
dors from  France  :  Their  errand  was  to  enquire  concern- 
ing the  fituation  of  the  king,  make  profeffions  of  their 
mailer's  friendlhip,  confirm  the  ancient  league  with 
France,  and  procure  an  accommodation  between  James 
and  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  laft  propofal  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  aflembly  voted  the  fet- 
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C  H  A  P.  tline  of  terms  between  the  mother  and  fon  to  be  a  moft 

XLI. 

.  /  wicked  undertaking.     The  pulpits  refounded  with  decla- 

1583.  mations  againft  the  French  ambafTadors ;  particularly 
Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  meffenger  of  the  bloody 
murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guife:  And  as  that  mi- 
nifter,  being  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  wore  a  white 
crofs  on  his  fhoulder,  they  commonly  denominated  it,  in 
contempt,  the  badge  of  Antichrift.  The  king  endea- 
voured, though  in  vain,  to  reprefs  thefe  infolent  reflec- 
tions ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  ambafladors  fome  com- 
penfation,  he  defired  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  to 
give  them  a  fplendid  dinner  before  their  departure.  To 
prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy  appointed  that  very 
day  for  a  public  faft;  and  finding  that  their  orders  were 
not  regarded,  they  employed  their  fermons  in  thundering 
curfes  on  the  magiftrates,  who,  by  the  king's  direction, 
had  put  this  mark  of  refpe6t  on  the  ambafladors.  They 
even  purfued  them  afterwards  with  the  cenfures  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented 
from  ifluing  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
them,  on  account  of  their  fubmiflion  to  royal,  preferably 
to  clerical,  authority  ^ 

What  encreaf^d  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  accom- 
modation between  James  and  Mary,  was,  that  the 
Englifh  ambaflTadors  feemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in 
this  propofal ;  and  the  clergy  were  fo  ignorant  as  to  believe 
the  fincerity  of  the  profeflions  made  by  the  former.  The 
queen  of  Scots  had  often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth, 
Letter  of  which  had  been  entirely  neglected ;  but  hearing  of  James's 
Mary  to  detention,  flie  wrote  a  letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  more 
fpirited  ftrain  than  ufual;  craving  the  afliftance  of  that 
princefs,  both  for  her  own  and  her  fon's  liberty.  She 
faid,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's  captivity  had  excited 
her  moft  tender  concern  ;  and  the  experience^  which  fhe 

t  Spotfwood,  p.  3i4» 
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IieiTelf,  during;  fo  many  years,  had  of  the  extreme  infeli-  CHAP. 

city  attending    that    fituation,   had    made   her    the  more^ ^^J ; 

apprehenfive,  left  a  like  fate  fhould  purfue  her  unhappy  is^i* 
offspring :  That  the  long  train  of  injuftice  which  (he  had 
undergone;  the  calumnies  to  which  (he  had  been  expofed  ; 
werefo  grievous,  that,  finding  no  place  for  right  or  truth 
among  men,  fhe  was  reduced  to  make  her  laft  appeal  to 
Heaven,  the  only  competent  tribunal  between  princes  of 
equal  jurifdidlion,  ^egree,  and  dignity:  That  after  her 
rebellious  fubjedls,  fecretly  inftigated  by  Elizabeth's  mi- 
nifters,  had  expelled  her  the  throne,  had  confined  her  in 
prifon,  had  purfued  her  v/ith  arm.s,  fhe  had  voluntarily 
thrown  herfelf  under  the  prote6lion  of  England  ;  fatally 
allured  by  thofe  reiterated  profeiHons  of  amity  which  had 
been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the  generofity 
of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinfwoman  :  That  not  con- 
tent with  excluding  her  from  her  prefence,  with  fupport- 
ing  the  ufurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the 
de{lru£lion  of  her  faithful  fubje(5ls,  Elizabeth  had  reduced 
her  to  a  worfe  captivity  than  that  from  which  fhe  had 
efcaped,  and  had  made  her  this  cruel  return  for  the  un- 
limited confidence,  which  (he  had  repofed  in  her:  Thar 
though  her  refentment  of  fuch  fevere  ufage  had  never  car- 
ried her  farther  than  to  ufe  fome  difappointed  efi^orts  for 
her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herfelf,  and  fatal  to  others, 
fhe  found  the  rigours  of  confinement  daily  multiplied  upon 
her;  and  at  length  carried  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  fur- 
pafied  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer  to 
endure  them  :  That  (he  was  cut  off  from  all  communica^ 
tion,  not  only  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  with  her 
only  fon  ;  and  her  maternal  fondnefs,  v/hich  was  now- 
more  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  fympathy  in  fituation, 
and  was  her  fole  remaining  attachment  to  this  world,  de- 
prived even  of  that  melancholy  folace,  which  letters  or 
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c  H  A  P-meffao-es  could  give:  That  the  bitternefs  of  her  forrows, 

XLI  '^ 

t  iftill  more  than  her  clofe  confinement,  had   preyed  upon 

^533-  her  health,  and  had  added  the  infufFerable  weight  of  bo- 
dily infirmity  to  all  thofe  other  calamities,  under  which 
fhe  laboured  :  That  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  profpe6tof  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  forrow 
are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  laft  confolation; 
and  having  fecluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  had 
done  what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her 
future  and  eternal  exiftence  :  That  the  exercife  of  her 
reli<2:ion  v/as  refufed  her;  the  ufe  of  thofe  facred  rites  in 
which  file  had  been  educated  ;  the  commerce  with  thofe 
holy  minifters,  v/hom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  receive  the 
acknov/ledgment  of  our  tranfgreflions,  and  to  feal  our 
penitence  by  a  folemn  re-admiilion  into  heavenly  favour 
and  forgivenefs :  That  it  was  in  vain  to  complain  of  the  ri- 
gours of  perfecution  exercifed  in  other  kingdoms;  when 
a  queen,  and  an  innocent  woman,  was  excluded  from  an 
indulgence,  which  never  yet,  in  the  moft  barbarous 
countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meaneft  and  moft  ob- 
noxious malefactor :  That  could  fhe  ever  be  induced  to 
defcend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there 
was  only  one  other  tribunal,  to  which  fhe  would  appeal 
from  all  her  enemies ;  to  the  juflice  and  humanity  of 
Elizabeth's  own  breaft,  and  to  that  lenit;,',  which,  unin- 
fluenced by  malignant  counfelj  fhe  would  naturally  be 
induced  to  exercife  towards  her:  And  that  flie  finally 
intreated  her,  to  refume  her  natural  difpofition,  and  to 
refle6l  on  the  fupport,  as  well  as  comfort,  which  flie 
might  receive  from  her  fon  and  herfelf,  if,  joining  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  fhe  would 
deign  to  raife  them  from  their  prefent  melancholy  fitu- 
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ation,  and  rcinftate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority,  toC  H  a  P. 

which  they  were  entitled  ■'.  v_ ^^ ; 

Elizabeth  was  eno-ag-cd  to  obftru6l  Mary's  redora-  '^^3' 
tion,  chiefly  bccaufe  flie  forefaw  an  unhappy  alternative 
attending  that  event.  If  this  princefs  recovered  any 
confiderable  fhare  of  authority  in  Scotland,  her  refentment, 
ambition,  zeal,  and  conne6i:ions,  both  domeflic  and 
foreio-n  mijjht  render  her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Ens:- 
land,  and  enable  her,  after  fupprefling  the  proteftant  party 
among  her  fubjecls,  to  revive  thofe  pretenfions,  v/hich 
{hs  had  formerly  advanced  to  tlie  crown,  and  which  her 
partizans  in  both  kingdoms  flill  fupported  with  great 
indudry  and  alTurance.  If  fhe  were  reinftated  in  povv'cr, 
with  fuch  ftridl  limitatior\s  as  could  not  be  broken,  file 
might  bedifgufied  Vv'ith  her  iltuation  ;  and  fl)  ing  abroad, 
form  more  defperate  attempts  than  any  fovereign,  who 
had  a  crown  to  hazard,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary 
herfelf,  fenfible  of  thefe  difficulties,  and  convinced  by 
experience,  that  Elizabeth  would  for  ever  debar  her  the 
throne,  was  now  becom.e  more  humble  in  her  wifiies;  and 
as  age  and  infirmities  had  reprefled  thofe  feiitiments  of 
ambition,  by  which  fhe  had  form.erly  been  .  fo  much 
actuated,  fhe  was  willing  to  facrifice  all  her  hopes  of 
grandeur,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  liberty  ;  a  blefling 
to  which  fhe  naturally  afpired  with  the  fcndeft  impa- 
tience. She  propofed,  therefore,  that  fhe  £l:iould  be 
afTociatcd  with  her  fon  in  the  title  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  but  that  the  adminiftration  fhould  remain 
folely  in  him  :  And  (he  was  content  to  live  in  England, 
in  a  private  ftaiion,  and  even  under  a  kind  of  reftraint ; 
but  with  fome  more  liberty,  both  for  exercife  and  compa- 
ny, than  fhe  had  enjoyed,  fince  the  iirft  difcovery  of  her 
intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  Elizabeth, 
afraid   left  fuch  a  loofe  method  of  guarding  her  would 

^  CAmdep,  p,  ^89. 
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CHAP,  facilitate  her  efcape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  leaft, 

XLI  . 

^  -^ -!.__.■  v/oul(j  encourage  and  encreafe  her  partizans,  and  enable 
>5^3-  her  to  condu<5l  thofe  intrigues,  to  which  fhe  had  already 
difcovered  To  ftrong  a  propenfity,  was  fecretly  determined 
to  deny  her  requefts;  and  though  fhe  feigned  to  alTent  to 
them,  fhe  well  knew  how  to  difappoint  the  expectations 
Of  the  unhappy  princefs.  While  Lenox  maintained  his 
authority  in  Scotland,  fhe  never  gave  any  reply  to  all  the 
applications  made  to  her  by  the  Scottifh  queen'"':  At  pre- 
fent,  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired  pofTc/Iion  of 
the  government,  fhe  was  refolved  to  throw  the  odium  of 
refufal  upon  them;  and  pretending,  that  nothing  farther 
was  required  to  a  perfevSt  accommodation,  than  the  con* 
currence  of  the  council  of  flate  in  Scotland,  fhe  ordered 
her  ambaffador,  Bowes,  to  open  the  negociation  for 
Mary's  liberty,  and  her  alTociation  with  her  fon  in  the 
title  to  the  crown.  Though  fhe  feemcd  to  make  this 
conceflion  to  Mary,  fhe  refufed  her  the  liberty  of  fending 
any  ambaflador  of  her  own;  and  that  princefs  could  eafily 
conjeclure,  from  this  circumftance,  what  would  be  the 
refult  of  the  pretended  negociation.  The  privy  council 
of  Scotland,  infligated  by  the  clergy,  rejedled  all  treaty; 
and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their  hands,  af- 
firmed, that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  alTociation  with 
his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  farther 
than  fome  loofe  propofals  for  that  purpofe^. 

The  afFairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation.  James,  impatient  of  reftraint,  made  his 
efcape  from  his  keepers ;  and  flying  to  St.  Andrew's, 
fummoned  his  friends  and  partizans  to  attend  him.  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  MaiTnal,  Montrofe,  and  Rothes,  ha- 
flened  to  pdy  their  duty  to  their  fovereign ;  and  the 
oppofite  party  found  themfelves  unable  to  refill  fo  power- 

w  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  ^  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  A.  3, 
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ful  a  combination.     They  were  offered  a  pardon,  upon  ^  H  a  P. 
their  fubmiffion,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fanlf^ .       ^  '    ^ 
in   feizing  the   king's  perfon,  and  reftraining  him  from      'S^s* 
his  liberty.     Some  of  them  accepted  of  the  terms  :  The 
greater  number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton,  Marre, 
Glamis,  left  the  country;  and  took  fhelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  proteded  by  Elizabeth.    The 
earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court;  and  the  m.alcontents, 
who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of 
virtue  and  moderation,    found,  that,  by  their  refiftance, 
they  had  thrown  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon, 
whofe  counfels  were  as  violent  as  his  manners  were  pro- 
flio;atey. 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James;  in  which  fhe 
quoted  a  moral  fentence  from  Ifocrates,  and  indire^flly 
reproached  him  with  inconftancy,  and  a  breach  of  his 
cno-ao-ements.  James,  in  his  reply,  juftified  his  meafures; 
and  retaliated,  by  turning  two  pafTages  of  Ifocrates  againft 
he7'  ^.  She  next  fent  Walfingham  in  an  embafTy  to  him  ; 
and  her  chief  purpofe  in  employing  that  aged  minifter  in 
an  errand,  where  fo  little  bufmefs  was  to  be  tranfacSled, 
was  to  learn,  from  a  man  of  fo  much  penetration  and 
experience,  the  real  character  of  James.  This  young 
prince  pofTefTed  good  parts,  though  not  accompanied  with 
that  vigour  and  induftry  which  his  ftation  required  ;  and 
as  he  excelled  in  general  difcourfe  and  converfation,  Wal- 
fingham entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found,  when  real  bufmefs  was  tranfacted^ 
to  have  fully  merited^  The  account,  which  he  gave 
his  miftrefs,  induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with 
fome  more  regard,  than  ftie  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to 
pay  him. 

y  Spotrwood,  p.  315,   326,  &  feq.  2,  Melvil,  p.  140,   141. 
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c  H  A  P.      The  king  of  Scots,  perfevering  In  his  prefent  views j 

V ^^ /  fummoned  a  parliament ;   where  it  was  enabled,  that  no 

15^4*  clergyman  fhould  prefume,  in  his  fermons,  to  utter  falfe^ 
untrue,  or  fcandalous  fpeeches  againft  the  king,  the  coun- 
cil, or  the  public  meafures,  or  to  meddle,  in  an  improper 
manner,  with  [the  afFairs  of  his  majefty  and  the  ilates^. 
The  clergy,  finding  that  the  pulpit  v/ould  be  no  longet 
a  fandluary  for  them,  were  extremely  offended  :  They 
faid,  that  the  king  was  become  popiQi  In  his  heart;  and 
they  gave  their  adverfaries  the  epithets  of  grofs  libertines^ 
belly  gods,  and  infamous  perfons'^.  The  violent  condu6t 
of  Arran  foon  brought  over  the  popularity  to  their  fide. 
The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  pardoned  for  the  late  attempt, 
was  committed  to  prifon,  was  tried  on  fome  new  accufa- 
tions,  condemned,  and  executed.  Many  innocent  per-^ 
fons  fuffe;  ed  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favourite  j  and  the 
banifhed  lords,  being  aflifted  by  Elizabeth,  now  found 
the  time  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  their  eftates  and 
authority.  After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attem^pt 
upon  Stirling,  they  prevailed  in  another;  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  king's  prefence,  were  pardoned,  and  re- 
Itored  to  his  favour, 

Ap.RAN  was  degraded  from  authority  ;  deprived  of  that 
eilate  and  title  which  he  had  ufurped  ;  and  the  whole 
country  feemed  to  be  compofed  to  tranquillity.  Eliza- 
beth, after  oppofing,  during  fome  time,  the  credit  of 
the  favourite,  had  found  it  more  expedient,  before  his 
fall,  to  compound  all  d.fferences  with  him,  by  n.eans  of 
Davifon,  a  minifter  whom  fhe  fent  to  Scotland  :  But 
having  more  confidence  in  the  lords,  whom  fhc  had  h<  Iped 
to  reftore,  ihe  was  ple^Ted  with  this  alteration  of  affairs} 
and  maiiua.ned  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  nuw 
court  and  .iiiniit;y  or"  James. ^ 

b  Spoifwood)  P'  333*  *^  ^^'^*  P'  334* 
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These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  re-  ^  ^  ^  P. 

•j-arded  as  of  fmall  importance  to  the  repofe  and  fecurity  * ^^ , 

of  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  fubje6ls  been  entirely  united,      15^4. 

'  •'  ^  ,         ^  Con'(>!racies 

and   had  not  the  zeal  of  the  catholics,  excited  by  con-  in  England. 
ftraint  more  properly  than  perfecution,  daily  threatened 
her  with  fome  dangerous  infurrecSiion.     The  vigilance  of 

CD  ^^ 

the  minifters,  particularly  of  Burleigh  and  Walfingham, 
was  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  malcon- 
tents ;  and  many  arts,  which  bad  been  blameable  in  a 
more  peaceful  government,  v/ere  employed,  in  detecting 
confpiracies,  and  even  difcovering  the  fecret  inclinations 
of  men.     Counterfeit  letters  were  Vv'ritten  in  the  name  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  Englifn  exiles^  and  privately 
conveyed  to  the  houfes  of  the  cathclics  :   Spies  were  hired 
to  obferve  the  actions  and  difcourfe  of  fufpedtcd  perfons  : 
Informers  were  countenanced  ;  And  though  the  fagacity 
of  thefe  two  great  minifters  helped  them  to  diftinguifh  the 
true  from  the  falfe  intelligence,  many  calumnies  were, 
no  doubt,  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  fubje^ls,  particularly 
the  catholics,  kept  in  the  utmofl  anxiety  and  inquietude. 
Henry  Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the 
earl    beheaded   fome  years   before,    and   Philip   Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel,  fon  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
fell  under  fufpicion  ;    and  the  latter  was,    by  order  of 
council,    confined  to  his  own  houfe.      Francis  Thrcg- 
morton,  a  private  gentleman^  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.     Lord  Paget  and 
Charles  Arundel,  who  had   been  engaged  with   him   in 
trcafonable  defigns,    immediately  withdrew  beyond  fea. 
Throgmorton  confefied,  that  a  plan  for  an   invafion  and 
infurre61:ion  had  been  laid;  and  though,  on  his  trial,  he 
was  defirous  of  retracting  this  confefTion,  and  imputing 
it  to  the  fear  of  torture,  he  was  found  guilty  and  extcuted. 
Mendoza,  the  Spanifh  ambaffadorj  having  promoted  this 
Vol.  V,  S  confpiracy. 
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C  H  A  P.  confpiracy,  was    ordered    to   depart   the    kingdom;    and 

» ^^ /Wade  was  fent  into  Spain,  to  excufe  his  difmiflion,  and 

15^4*  to  defire  the  king  to  fend  another  annbaflador  in  his  place : 
But  Philip  would  not  fo  much  as  admit  the  Englifh  am- 
bafTador  to  his  prcfence.  Creighton,  a  Scottifh  Jefuit, 
Coming  over  on  board  a  veflel  which  was  feized,  tore  fome 
papers,  with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  Tea; 
but  the  wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  fhip,  they 
were  pieced  together,  and  difcovcred  fome  dangerous 
iccrets  '^. 

Many  of  thefc  confpiracies  were,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  reafon,  imputed  to  the  intric;ues  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  =  ;  and  as  her  name  was  employed  in  all  of  them, 
the  council  thought,  that  they  could  not  ufe  too  many 
precautions  againft  the  danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  reft- 
lefs  activity  of  her  temper.  She  was  removed  from  under 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who,  though  vigilant 
and  faithful  in  that  truft,  had  alfo  been  indulgent  to  his 
prifoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  air  and  exercife : 
And  fhe  was  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  Sir  Amias  Pau- 
let  and  Sir  Drue  Drury;  men  of  honour,  but  inflexible 
in  their  care  and  attention.  An  afTociation  was  alfo 
fct  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Leiceftcr  and  other  cour- 
tiers j  and  as  Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation, 
except  the  more  zealous  catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  wil- 
lingly flocked  to  the  fubfcription  of  it.  The  purport  of 
this  aflx)ciation  was  to  defend  the  queen,  to  revenge  her 
death  or  any  injury  committed  againft  her,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  the  throne  all  claimants,  what  title  foever 
they  might  poflTefs,  by  whofe  fuggeftion,  or  for  whofe 
behoof,  any  violence  fhould  be  offered  to  her  majeftv  ^ 
The  queen  of  Scots  was  fcnfible,  that  this  afl'ociation  was 


d  Camden,  p.  499.  e  Strype,  vol.  ill,  p,  246, 

f  State  Trials,  vol.  i,  p.  izi,  123. 
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levelled  asaind  her  :  and   to  remove  all  fufplclon  from  CHAP. 

XLI. 
herfelf,  fhe  alfo  dcfired  leave  to  fubfcribe  it.  \ '  _j 

Elizabeth,  that  flie  mio;ht  the  more  difcourap-e  mal-     ,'5^4' 

^  °  .         ^3^  'Nov. 

contents,  by  fhewing  them  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  A  parlia- 
in  her  favour,  fummoned  a  new  parliament ;  and  {he  met  "^^"  * 
with  that  dutiful  nttachment,  which  fhe  expedled.  The 
aflbciation  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  a  claufe 
was  added,  by  which  the  queen  was  empowered  to  name 
commiflioners  for  the  trial  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown, 
who  fhould  attempt  or  imagine  any  invafion,  infurredlion, 
or  aflaflination  againft  her ;  Upon  condemnation,  pro- 
nounced by  thefe  commiflioners,  the  guilty  perfon  was 
excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  fucceflion,  and  was  farther 
punifhable,  as  her  majefty  (hould  diredl.  And  for  greater 
fecurity,  a  council  of  regency,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's 
violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to 
fettle  the  fucceflion,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  act  of 
treafon  s. 

A  SEVERE  law  was  alfo  enacted  againft  jefuits  and  po- 
pifti  priefts :  It  was  ordained,  that  they  fhould  depart 
the  kingdom  within  forty  days  ;  that  thofe  who  fhould 
remain  beyond  that  time,  or  fhould  afterwards  return, 
{hould  be  guilty  of  treafon  ;  that  thofe  who  harboured  or 
relieved  them  fhould  be  guilty  of  felony;  that  thofe  who 
were  educated  in  feminaries,  if  they  returned  not  in  fix 
months  after  notice  given,  and  fubmitted  not  themfelves 
to  the  queen,  before  a  bifhop  or  two  juflices,  iliould  be 
guilty  of  treafon  ;  and  that  i(  ariy,  fo  fubmitting  them- 
felves,  fhould,  within  ten  years,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  v/ithin  ten  miles  of  it,  their  fubmifTion  fhbuld  be 
void  ^.  By  this  law,  the  exercife  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  had  formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penal- 
ties, and  which  was,  in  many  inftances,  connived  at, 
was   totally   fupprclTed.     In  the  fubfequent  part  of  the 

«  17  Eliz.  cap.  !»  h  Ibid.  cap.  a. 
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^  vf'r  ^'  "^'-^^^^'s  reign,  the  lav/  was   fometimcs  executed,  by  the 

<— ^, » capital  punifhment  of  priefts ;  and  though  the  partizans 

'5^4-  of  that  princefs  aflerted,  that  they  were  punifhed  for  their 
treafon,  not  their  religion,  the  apology  muft  only  be  un- 
derftood  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  law  was  ena6ted  on  ac- 
count of  the  treafonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  fedt, 
not  that  every  individual,  who  fuffered  the  penalty  of  the 
Jaw,  was  convi61:ed  of  treafon  ^  The  catholics,  there- 
fore, might  now  with  juftice  complain  of  a  violent  per- 
fecution ;  which,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  in  fpite  of  the 
riffid  and  bip-ottcd  maxims  of  that  a2;e,  not  to  be  the  beft 
method  of  converting  them,  or  of  reconciling  them  to 
the  cftabliflied  government  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  befides  arming  the  queen  With  thefe 
powers,  granted  her  a  fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  The  only  circumftance,  in  which  their  pro- 
ceedin2;s  were  difagreeable  to  her,  was  an  application, 
made  by  the  commons,  for  a  farther  reformation  in  eccle- 
fiailical  matters.  Yet  even  in  this  attempt,  which  af- 
fcdted  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  delicate  point,  they 
difcovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  by  her  autho- 
rity. The  majority  of  the  houfe  were  puritans,  or  in- 
clined to  that  {edi  '^ ;  but  the  fevere  reprimands,  which 
they  had  already,  in  former  fcffions,  met  with  from  the 
throne,  deterred  them  from  introducing  any  bill  concern- 
ing religion  j  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  inter- 
preted as  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  :     They 

i  Som;  even  of  ihofe  who  defend  the  queen's  meafure?,  allow  that  in  ten 
years  fifty  priefts  were  executed,  and  fifty-five  bani/hed.    Camden,  p.  649. 

k  Beldes  the  petition  after  me  t  ontd,  another  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  puritans  among  the  commons  was  their  paffing  a  bill  for  the  reverent 
obfcrvance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sabbath,  and  the  depriving 
the  people  of  thofe  amufsments,  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  take  on  that 
day.  D'Ewe?,  p.  335.  It  v.-as  a  ftrong  fytnptom  of  a  contrary  fpirit  in  the 
upper  houfe,  that  they  propoftd  to  add  Wednefday  to  the  faft  days,  and  to 
prchibit  entirely  the  eating  of  fieili  on  that  day.     D'£wej,  p.  373. 

I  were 
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were  content  to  proceed  by  way  of  humble  petition,  andc  ha  p. 
that  not    addrcfled  to    her   majefly,  which    would    havcw— ^-^^ 
given   offence,  but  to  the  houfe  of  loids,  or  rather  the      ':"4' 
bifhops,  who  had  a  feat  in  that  houfe,  and   from  whom 
alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances  towards 
reformation':   A  ftrange  departure  from  what' we   now 
apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  commons  ! 

The  commons  dcfired  in  their  humble  petition,  that 
no  biftiop  fhould  exercife  his  function  of  ordination  but 
with  the  confcnt  and  concurrence  of  fix  piefbytcrs  :  But 
this  demand,  as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclcfia- 
IHcal  government,  was  firmly  reje6tcd  by  the  prelates. 
They  defired,  that  no  clergyman  fhould  be  inftituted 
into  any  benefice,  without  previous  notice  being  given 
to  the  parifh,  that  they  might  examine  whether  there 
lay  any  objection  to  his  life  or  docirine :  An  attempt  to- 
wards a  popular  model,  which  naturally  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition,  they  pray- 
ed, that  the  bifhops  fhould  not  infift  upon  evtry  cere- 
mony, or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the 
fervice :  As  if  uniformity  in  public  worlliip  had  not 
been  eftablifhed  by  lawj  or  as  if  the  prelates  had  been 
endowed  with  a  difpenfing  power.  They  complained  of 
abufes,  which  prevailed,  in  pronouncing  the  fentence  of 
excommunication,  and  they  entreated  the  reverend  fathers 
to  think  of  fome  law  for  the  remedy  of  thefe  abufes  : 
Implying,  that  thofe  matters  were  too  high  for  the  com- 
mons of  themfelves  to  attempt. 

But  the  moft  material  article,  which  the  commons 
touched  upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  eccle- 
fiaftlcal  commiffion,  and  the  oath  ex  officio,  as  it  was 
called,  exadted  by  that  court,  l^his  is  a  fubjccl  of  fuclj 
knportance  as  to  merit  fome  explanation. 

I  D'Ev/es,  p.  357.    ^ 

S  3  The 
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CHAP.      The    firft   primate   after   the   queen's   acceiHon,  was 

XLI.  ... 

t^  1.    '    .  Parker:  a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  efta- 

1584'  blifhed  worfiiip,  and  in  punifhing,  by  fine  or  depriva- 
afticalcourt'.^i^^'j  all  the  puritanical  clergymen,  who  attempted  to 
innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits,  ceremonies,  or  liturgy 
of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Grindalj  who,  as  he  himfelf  was  inclined  to  the  new 
fecSl,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute  the 
laws  againft  them,  or  to  punifh  the  nonconforming  clergy. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  fuppreffion 
of  prophecyingSj  or  the  aflemblies  of  the  zealots  in  private 
houfe.-,  whichj  fhe  apprehended,  had  become  fo  many 
^  academies  of  fanaticifm  ;  and  for  this  offence,  {he  had,  by 

an  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  fequeflered  him  from  his 
archiepifcopal  function,  and  confined  him  to  his  own  houfe. 
Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  1583,  fhe  determined 
not  to  fall  into  the  fame  error  in  her  next  choice 5  and  fhe 
named  Whitgift,  a  zealous  churchman,  who  had  already 
liornalized  his  pen  in  controverfy,  and  who,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  convince  the  puritans  by  argument,  was  now 
refolved  to  open  their  eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  ftatutcs.  He  informed  the  queen,  that  all  the 
fpiritual  authority,  lodged  in  the  prelates,  was  infigni- 
ficant  without  the  fan6lion  of  the  crown ;  and  as  there 
was  no  ecclefiailical  commiilion  at  that  time  in  force,  he 
engaged  her  to  ifTue  a  new  one  -,  more  arbitrary  than  any 
of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  unlimited  authority"'. 
She  appointed  forty-four  commiffioners,  twelve  of  whom 
were  ecclefiaftics ;  three  commiffioners  made  a  quorum; 
the  jurifdi^lion  of  the  court  extended  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  over  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  every  circum- 
f^ancc  of  its  authority,  and  all  its  methods  of  proceedins;, 
were  contrary  to  the  cleareft  principles  of  law  and  na- 
tural equity.      The  commiffioners  were   empowered    to 

r»  Weal's  Hiftory  of  thcifiKiTitans,  vol.  i.  p.  41c, 
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vlfit  and  reform  all  errors,  hercfies,  fchifms.  In  a  word  chap. 

to  regulate  all  opinions  as  well  as  to  punifh  all  breach', ^^ , 

of  uniformity  in  the  exerclfe  of  public  worfhip.  They  '5-4« 
were  directed  to  make  enquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal 
methods  of  juries  and  witnefies,  but  by  all  other  means 
and  ways,  which  they  could  devife;  that  is,  by  the  rack, 
by  torture,  by  inquifition,  by  imprifonment.  Where 
they  found  reafon  to  fufpecl  any  perfon,  they  might  ad- 
minifler  to  him  an  oath,  called  ex  Officio^  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  anfvver  all  queftions,  and  might  thereby 
be  oblio-ed  to  accufe  himfelf  or  his  moft  intimate  friend. 

o 

The   fines,  which    they   levied,  were  difcretionary,  and 
often   occafioned    the    total    ruin    of  the   offender,  con- 
trary to  the  efiabli/lied  laws  of  the  kingdom.     The  im- 
prifonment, to   v/hich  they   condemned  any  delinquent, 
was  limited   by  no  rule  but   their  own  pleafure.     They 
affumed   a  power   of  impofing   on   the   clergy  what  new 
articles   of  fubfcription,  and  confequently  of  faith,  they 
thou'jht  proper.     Though  all  other  fpiritual  courts  were 
fubjeci:,  fince   the   reformation,  to   inhibitions    from   the 
fupreme  courts   of  law,  the   ecclefiaftical   commifTioners 
were  exempted   from    that    legal  jurifdicl:ion,  and    were 
liable   to  no  controul.     And   the  more  to  enlarge   their 
authority,  they    were    empowered    to   punifli  all   incefts, 
adulteries,  fornications;  all  outrage?,   mifbehaviours,  and 
diforders  in  marriage:   And  the  punifliments,   which  they 
mi^^ht    inflicl,    were    according;   to    their    wifdom,    con- 
fcience,  and   difcretion.     In  a   word,   this   court   was   a 
real   inguijition;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities,  as  well 
as  cruelties,  inf^parable  from  that  tribunal.     And  as  the 
jurifdi6lion  of  the  ecclefiaftical   court  was  deftrufiive  of 
all    law,  fo  its  erection   was  deem.ed   by   many   a    mere 
ufurpation  of  this  imperious  princefs ;  and  had  no  other 
foundation  than   a  claufe  of  a  itatute,  reftoring  the  fu- 
premacy  to  the  crown,  and  empowering  the  fovereign 

S  4  .to 
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C  H,A  P.  to  appoinc  commillioners  for  cxercifing  that  prerogative. 

* v,~  Ri^t    prerogative    in    general,  efpecially    the    fupremacy, 

^5^i'  V  as  iuppoled  in  thac  age  to  involve  powers,  which 
no  law,  precedent,  or  reaion  could  limit  and  deter- 
rnine. 

Bur  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  petition 
to  the  prelates,  had  touched  fo  gently  and  fubmifTively  on 
the  ecclefiaftical  grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  Tpeech  from 
the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  feffion,  could  not  forbear 
taking  notice  of  their  prefumption,  and  reproving  them 
for  thofe    murmurs,  which,  for   fear   of  ofFendino-    her. 
they  had  pronounced   fo  low  as  not  directly  to  reach  her 
royal  ears.     After  giving  them  fome  general  thanks  for 
their  attachment  to  her,  and  making   profefiions  of  af- 
fedion    to    licr    fubjeccs,    fne    told    them,  that   whoever 
found  fault  with  the  cl.urch  threw  a  flander  upon  her, 
fmce  ihe  was  appointed  hy  God  fupreme  ruler  over  it,  and 
no  herefies  or  fchifms  could  prevail  in  the  kinf>dom  but 
by    her   p?rmii]ion  and    negligence;   That    fome    abufes 
muPi  necefiarily  have  place  in  ^vQry  thing;  but  fhe  warn- 
ed the  prelates   to  be  watchful ;  for  if  fhe  found   them 
carelefs  of  th.ir  charge,  fhe  was  fully  determined  to  de- 
pofe  thein  :  That  fhe  was  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
employed  hcrfeif  in  many  ftudi-s,  particularly   philofo- 
phical   (by    which,    I    fuppofe,    flie    meant    theological) 
and  fne  would  confefs,  that  ^qw,  whofe  leifure  had  not 
allowed  them  to  make  profeffion  of  fcience,  had  read  or 
reflected  more :  That  as  fhe  could  difcern  the  prefump- 
tion of  many,  in  curioufly  canvafling  the  fcriptures,  and 
flartin?  innovations,  {ht  would  no  longer  endure  this  li- 
centioufnefs ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people,   by  God's 
rule,  in  the  jufr  mean  betvv^een  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  errors  of  modern  fedarits  :  And  that  as  the  Romanifls 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  perfon,  fo  the  other 
innovators  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government;  and 

under 
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under  colour  of  preachino-  the  word  of  God,  prefumed  chap. 

XLI 

to  exercife  their   private  judgment,  and   to  cenfure  the  ,  '    . 

ad^ions  of  the  prince  ".  15^4' 

From  the  whole  of  this  tranra6i:ion,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  commons,  in  making  their  general  application 
to  the  prelates,  as  well  as  in  feme  particular  articles  of 
their  petition,  fhowed  themfelves  wholly  ignorant,  no 
lefs  than  the  queen,  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  a 
legal  conftitution-  And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Elizabeth,  fo  far  from  yielding  to  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  parliament  againft  the  ecclefiaftical  commif- 
lion,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her  reign,  a  new  com- 
miflion  ;  in  which  fhe  enlarged,  rather  than  reftrained,  the 
powers  of  the  commiilioners  '^, 

During  this  fefiion  of  parliament,  there  was  difco- 
vered  a  confpiracy,  v/hich  much  encreafed  the  general 
^nimofity  againft  the  catholics,  and  flill  farther  widened 
the  breach  between  the  religious  parties.  William  Parry, 
a  catholic  gentleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon 
for  a  crime,  by  which  he  was  expoi'ed  to  capital  punifli- 
nient ;  and  having  obtained  permiilion  to  travel,  he  re- 
tired to  Milan,  and  made  open  profeflion  of  his  religion, 
\vhich  he  had  concealed  while  he  remained  in  England. 
He  was  here  perfuaded  by  Palmio,  a  jefuit,  that  he 
could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action,  than  to 
take  away  the  life  of  his  fovereign  and  his  benefa61:ref3 ; 
the  nuncio,  Campeggio,  when  confulted,  approved  ex- 
tremely of  this  pious  undertaking  ;  and  Parry,  though 
ftill  agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris,  with  an  in- 
tention of  palling  over  to  England,  and  executing  his 
bloody  purpofe.  He  was  here  encouraged  in  the  dellgn 
by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman  of  great  credit  in  the 
party  i  and  though  Watts  and  fome  other  catholic  priefl:s 

n  See  note  [R]  at  the  en(3  of  the  volume.  °  Rymer,  vol,  xvi. 

J,  232.  386.  400. 
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CHAP,  told  him,  that  the  enterprife  was  criminal  and  impious, 
L  — .-  i^'^p  preferred  the  authority  of  Raggazzoni,  the  nuncio  at 
'584-  Paris,  and  determined  to  perfift  in  his  refolution*  He 
here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  conveyed  to 
cardinal  Como ;  he  communicated  his  intention  to  the 
holy  father;  and  craved  his  abfolution  and  paternal  be- 
nedidlion.  He  received  an  anfwer  from  the  cardinal,  by 
which  he  found  that  his  purpofe  was  extremely  ap- 
plauded; and  he  came  over  to  England  with  a  full  defign 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  So  deeply  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  morality  engraved  in  the  human  breaft,  that  it 
is  difficult  even  for  the  prejudices  of  falfe  religion  totally 
to  efface  them;  and  this  bigotted  aflallin  refolved,  before 
he  came  to  extremities,  to  try  every  other  expedient  for 
alleviating  the  perfccutions,  under  which  the  catholics 
at  that  time  laboured.  He  found  means  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  queen  ;  afiured  her  that  many  confpiracies 
were  formed  againfther;  and  exhorted  her,  as  (he  ten- 
dered her  life,  to  give  the  Romanifts  fome  more  indul- 
gence in  the  exercife  of  their  religion  :  But  left  he  fliould 
be  tempted  by  the  opportunity  to  affiffinate  her,  he  always 
came  to  court  unprovided  with  every  ofFenfive  weapon. 
He  even  found  means  to  be  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment; and  having  made  a  vehement  harangue  againft  the 
fevere  laws  enacted  this  laft  feffion,  was  committed  to 
cuftody  for  his  freedom,  and  fequeftered  fmm  the  houfe. 
His  failure  in  thefe  attempts  confirmed  hiin  the  more  in 
his  former  refolution;  and  he  communicati-d  his  mten- 
tions  to  Nevil,  who  entered  zealoufly  into  the  defign, 
♦ind  was  determined  to  have  a  (b.are  m  the  merits  of  its 
execution.  A  book,  newiy  publifhed  by  Dr.  Allen,  af- 
terwards created  a  cardinal,  ferved  farther  to  efface  all 
their  fcruples,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretical 
prince;  and  having  agreed  to  flioot  the  queen,  while  fhe 
fhould  be  taking  the  air  on  horfeback,  they  refolved,  if 

they 
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they  could  not  make  their  efcape,  to  facrifice  their  lives,  chap. 

in   fulfilling  a  duty,  Co   agreeable,  as   they  imagined,  tOv '^ 1 

the  will  of  God  and  to  true  religion.  But  while  they  »s^4» 
were  watching  an  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their 
purpofe,  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland  happened  to  die  in 
exile  5  and  as  Nevil  was  next  heir  to  that  family,  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes,  that,  by  doing  fome  accept- 
able fervice  to  the  queen,  he  might  rv'::cover  the  eflate 
and  honours,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  laft  earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  confpiracy  to 
the  minifters  ;  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prifon,  con- 
fefTed  the  guilt,  both  to  them,  and  to  the  jury  who  tried 
him.  The  letter  from  cardinal  Como,  being  produced 
in  court,  put  Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  queftion  ;  and 
that  criminal,  having  received  fentence  of  death  ?,  fuf- 
fered  the  punifhment,  which  the  law  appointed  for  his 
treafonable  confpiracy  *J. 

These  bloody  defigns  nov/  appeared  every  where,  as 
the  refult  of  t?i=at  bigotted  fpirit  by  which  the  two  reli- 
gions, efpecially  the  catholic,  wereatthis  time  actuated. 
Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warv^c, 
fomewhat  difordered  in  his  underftanding,  had  heard  fo 
much  of  the  merit  attending  the  aflaflination  of  heretics 
and  perfecutors,  that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of 
murdering  the  c^ueen  ;  but  having  betrayed  his  defign  by 
fome  extravagances,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
there  perifhed  by  a  voluntary  death  "".  About  the  fame  The  affairs 
time,  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  undertook,  and  ^^1^^^^^^  ^'^ 
executed  the  fame  defign  agalnft  the  prince  of  Orange  j 
and  that  great  man  perifhed  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a 
defperate  afTafTin,  who,  with  a  refolution  worthy  of  a  better 
caufe,  facrificed  his  own  life,  in  order  to  deflroy  the  famous 
reflorer  and  prote6tor  of  reli^pus  liberty.     The  Flemings, 


P  State  Trials,  vol.  I.  p.  J03,  &  feq,     Strype,  vol,  iii.  p.  ^SS*  ^  ^*'1» 
fl  See  note  [S  j  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  r  Camder^^j).  i;9j. 
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C  H  A  P.  who  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  v/ere  filled  with 

XLI.  '  . 

^^^^J .  great  f  rrow,  as  well  when  they  confidered  the  miferable 

1^84.  end  of  io  brave  ^  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn  condition, 
from  the  lofs  of  fo  pov/erful  and  prudent  a  leader,  and 
from  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms.  The  prince 
of  Parma  had  made  every  year  gre;it  advances  upon  them, 
had  reduced  feverai  of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had 
laid  clofe  fiege  to  Antwerp,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous 
city  of  the  Netherlands,  whofe  fubjedlion,  it  was  forefecn, 
would  sive  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already  dcclii)in2:  affairs 
of  the  revolted  provinces.  The  only  hopes,  which  re- 
mained to  them,  arofe  from  the  profpect  of  foreign  fuc- 
cour.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal 
maxims  of  Elizabeth,  they  expected  better  fuccefs  in 
France ;  and  in  the  view  of  engaging  Henry  to  embrace 
their  defence,  they  tendered  him  the  fovereignty  of  their 
g  provinces.  But  the  prefent  condition  of  that  monarchy 
obliged  the  king  to  rejedlfo  advantageous  an  offer.  The 
duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which,  he  thought,  would  have 
tended  to  reRore  public  tranquillity,  by  delivering  him 
from  the  intrigues  of  that  prince,"  plunged  him  into  the 
deepeft  diftrefs ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  profeffed  hugo- 
not,  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  dukeof  Guife  took 
thence  occafion  to  revive  the  catholic  league,  and  to  urge 
Henry,  by  the  moft  violent  expedients,  to  feek  the  ex- 
clufion  of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince,  Henry  him- 
fdfy  though  a  zealous  catholic,  yet,  becaufe  he  declined 
complying  with  their  precipitate  meafures,  became  an 
obje<Sl  of  averfion  to  the  league;  and  as  his  zeal,  in 
pra(Stifmg  all  the  fuperflitious  obfervances  of  the  Romifh 
church,  v/as  accompanied  with  a  very  licentious  conduct 
in  private  life,  the  catholic  fadlion,  in  contradiction  to 
univerfal  experience,  embraced  thence  the  pretext  of  rcpre- 
fenting  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hypocnfy.  Find- 
ing his  authority  to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
v/ar  againft  the  hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the  hands 

of 
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of  the  Ieap;ue,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  dano-cr-C  hap, 

•  XL  I 

ous  pretenfions  at   home,  and   their  clofe  alliance  with  v__l^^J , 

Philip,  he  fecretly  regaided  as  his  more  dangerous  ene-  ^S^S' 
mies.  Conflrained  by  the  fame  policy,  he  dreaded  the 
danger  of  aflbciating  himfelf  with  the  revolted  proteftants 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  that 
inviting  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  for  all  tlie 
hoftile  intrigues  and  enterprizes  of  Philip. 

The  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  fent  over  a 
folemn  embaffy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  oiter  to 
the  queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  foverei^-n,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  her  protecS^ion  and  alliftance.  Eli- 
zabeth's v/ifeft  counfellors  were  divided  In  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  condu6t,  which  (lie  fliould  hold  in  this 
critical  and  important  cm.ergence.  Some  advifed  her  to 
reject  the  offer  of  the  States,  and  reprefented  the  immi- 
nent dangers,  as  well  as  injuflice,  attending  the  accept- 
ance of  it.  They  faid,  that  the  fupprefTion  of  rebellious 
fubje(51:3  was  the  common  caufe  of  all  fovereigns,  and 
any  encouragement,  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings, 
might  prove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  licence  to 
the  Englilh :  That  though  princes  were  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  not  to  opprefs  their  fubjects, 
the  people  never  were  entitled  to  forget  all  duty  to  their 
fovereign,  or  transfer,  from  every  fancy  or  dif^u^,  or 
even  from  the  jufteft  ground  of  complaint,  their  obedi- 
ence to  any  other  mafter  :  That  the  queen,  in  the  fuc- 
cours  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemings,  had  confidered 
them  as  labouring  under  oppreilion,  not  as  entitled  to 
freedom. ;  and  had  intended  only  to  admoniih  Philip  not 
to  perfevere  in  his  tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ra- 
v idling  from  him  thefe  provinces,  which  he  enjoyed  by- 
hereditary  right  from  his  anceftors  :  That  her  fituation 
in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would  afford  that 
powerful    monarch   fufHcient  opportunity  of  retaliating 

upQ-.a 
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CHAP,  upon  her ;  and  (he  muft  thenceforth  expe^,  that,  inflead 
^  -,  '  _f  of  fecretly  fomenting  faction,  he  would  openly  employ 
i5^5»      his  whole  force  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  ca- 
tholics :  That  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  fpi- 
ritual  arms  to  the  temporal  ones  of  Spain  :  And  that  the 
queen  would  foon  repent  her  making  fo  precarious   an 
•  acquifition   in  foreign  countries,  by  expofing  her  own 
dominions  to  the  moft  imminent  danger  ^ 

Other  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  con- 
trary opinion.  They  aflerted,  that  the  queen  had  not, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had 
not  at  prefent,  the  choice,  whether  (he  would  embrace 
friendfhip  or  hoftility  with  Philip  :  That  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  prince's  conduct  it  appeared,  that  his  fole 
aims  were,  the  extending  of  his  empire,  and  the  entire 
fubjedtion  of  the  proteftants,  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
"tcnce  of  maintaining  the  catholic  faith  :  That  the  pro- 
vocations, which  (he  had  already  given  him,  joined  to 
his  general  fcheme  of  policy,  would  for  ever  render  him 
her  impkcable  enemy;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  fubdued 
his  revolted  fubjeds,  he  would  undoubtedly  fall,  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on  her  defence- 
lefs  ftate :  That  the  only  queflion  was,  whether  {he 
would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  fupported  by  allies,  or 
wait  till  the  fubjecSlion  of  all  the  confederates  of  Eng- 
land fhould  give  her  enemies  leifure  to  begin  their  hofti- 
lities  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom  :  That  the  revolted 
provinces,  though  in  a  declining  condition,  poflefTed  flill 
confiderable  force;  and  by  the  afliftance  of  England,  by 
the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and  by  their  inveterate 
antipathy  to  Philip,  might  flill  be  enabled  to  maintain 
the  conteft  againft  the  Spanifh  monarchy  :  That  their 
maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give  her 
entire  fecurity  on  the  fide  from  which  alone  flie  could 

s  Camden,  p.  507.     Bentlvog'io,  part  2,  lib.  Iv, 
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be  afTciulted,  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make  inroads  chap. 
on  Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies  :  t 

That  a  war,  which  was  necefTary,  could  never  be  un-  'S^S? 
juft;  and  felf-defence  was  concerned,  as  well  in  prevent- 
ing certain  dangers  at  a  diftance,  as  in  repelling  any  im- 
mediate invafion  :  And  that,  fmce  hoftility  with  Spain 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  prefent  interefts 
and  fituations  of  the  two  monarchies,  it  were  better  to 
compenfate  that  danger  and  lofs  by  the  acquifition  of  fuch 
important  provinces  to  the  Englifh  empire  ^ 

Amidst  thefe  oppofite  councils,  the  queen,  apprehen- 
five  of  the  confequences  attending  each  extreme,  was 
inclined  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe ;  and  though  fuch  con- 
dud^  is  feldom  prudent,  fhe  was  not,  in  this  refolution, 
guided  by  any  prejudice  or  miftaken  aiTedion.  She  was 
determined  not  to  permit,  without  oppofition,  the  total 
fubjedlion  of  the  revolted  provinces,  whofe  interefts  fhe 
deemed  fo  clofely  connedted  with  her  own :  But  fore- 
feeing  that  the  acceptance  of  their  fovereignty  would  ob- 
li2;e  her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence,  would 
give  umbrage  to  her  neighbours,  and  would  expofe  her 
to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  ufurpation,  imputations 
which  hitherto  fhe  had  carefully  avoided,  fhe  immedi- 
ately reje£led  this  offer.  She  concluded  a  league  with 
the  States  on  the  following  conditions:  That  fhe  fhould 
fend  over  an  army  to  their  affiftance,  of  five  thoufand 
foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  pay  them  during  the  war  ; 
that  the  general,  and  two  others,  whom  fhe  fhould  ap- 
point, fhould  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  States; 
that  neither  party  fhould  make  peace  without  the  confent 
of  the  other  ;  that  her  expences  fnould  be  refunded  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  war;  and  that  the  towns  of  Flufh- 
ing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  caftie  of  Rammekins,  fhould, 

t  Camden,  p,  507.     Bentivoglio,  part  2.  lib,  iy, 
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C  PT  A  P.  in  the  mean  tlmej  be  configned  into  her  hands,  by  way  of* 

..         )  lecurity. 

^5^S'  The  queen  knew  that  this  meafure  would   immedi- 

ately engage  her  in  open  hoftilities  with  Philip ;  yet  was 
not  fhe  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  prefent  greatnefs  of 
that  monarch.      The    continent  of  Spain  was  at   that 
time  rich  and  populous ;  and  the  late  addition  of  Portu- 
gal, befides  fecuring  internal   tranquillity,  had   annexed 
an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  dominions,  had  m.ade  him 
maPcer  of  many  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  of  the 
whole   commerce  of  thofe   regions,  and   had  much   en- 
creafed  his  naval  power,  in  which  he  v/as  before  chiefly 
deficient.     All  the  princes  of  Italy,  even   the  pope   and 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fubjedtion 
under  him,  and   feemed   to  poflefs  their  fovereignty  on 
terms  fomeuhat  precarious.      The  Auftrian  branch  in 
Germany,  with  their  dependant  principalities,  was  clofe- 
ly  connected  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  fupply  him  with 
troops    for  every   enterprize.      All   the  treafures  of  the 
V/eil-Indies   v^^cre    in   his    pofTeffion ;    and    the    prefent 
fcarcity   of  the  precious  metals  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope,   rendered   the    influence    of  his    riches    the    more 
forcible  and  extenfive.     The  Netherlands  feemed  on  the 
point  of  relapfmg  into  fervitude  ;  and  fmall  hopes  were 
entertained  of  their  withflanding  thofe   numerous    and 
veteran  armies,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  mofl 
experienced   generals,  he  employed  againfl  them.     Even 
France,  which  was  wont  to  counterbalance  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs,  had  loft   all   her   force  from  inteftine  comm.o- 
tions ;  and  as  the  catholics,  the  ruling  party,  were  clofely 
connetSted  with  him,  he  rather  expedted  thence  an  aug- 
mentation, than  a  diminution,  of  his  power.     Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  prcpofleilions  were  every  where  entertained 
Concerning  the  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  that  the 
king  of  Svycden,    when   he   heard   that  Elizabeth   had 

openly 
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openly  embraced  the  defence  of  the  revolted  Flemings,  CHAP. 
fcrupled  not  to  fay,  that  fhe  had  now  taken  the  diadem 
from  her  head,  and  had  adventured  it  upon  the  doubtful  '5^5* 
chance  of  war'.  Yet  was  this  princefs  rather  cautious 
than  enterprifing  in  her  natural  temper :  She  ever  need- 
ed more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigour,  than  reftrained  by 
the  prudence  of  her  minifters  :  But  when  fhe  faw  an  evi- 
dent neceflity,  fhe  braved  danger  with  magnanimous  cou- 
rage; and  trufling  to  her  own  confummate  wifdom,  and 
to  the  affedions,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  fhe 
prepared  herfelf  to  refifl",  and  even  to  afTault,  the  whole 
force  of  the  catholic  monarch. 

The  Earl  of  Leicefler  was  fent  over  to  Holland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifh  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with 
him  a  fplendid  retinue  ;  being  accompanied  by  the  young 
earl  of  EfTex,  his  fon-in-law,  the  lords  Audley  and 
North,  Sir  William  RufTel,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir 
Arthur  BaiTet,  Sir  Walter  Waller,  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton, 
and  a  felecl  troop  of  five  hundred  gentlemen.  He  was 
received,  on  his  arrival  at  Flufhing,  by  his  nephew  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  governor;  and  every  town,  through 
which  he  paffed,  expreffed  their  joy  by  acclamations  and 
triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  prefence  and  the  queen's  pro= 
tedbion  had  brought  them  the  mofl  certain  deliverance. 
The  States,  defirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  flill  farther 
in  their  defence,  and  knowing  the  intereft  which  Lei- 
•ceflier  poflefTed  with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him,  and  treated  him,  in 
fome  refpe(?is,  as  their  foverelgn.  But  this  ftep  had  a 
contrary  efFc(St  to  what  they  expelled.  The  queen  was 
difpleafed  with  the  artifice  of  the  States,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Leicefler.     She  feverely  reprimanded  both ;  and 
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C  H  A  p.  it  was  with  fome  difficulty,    that,    after  many  humble 

YT  T 

V         '    .fubmiffioiis,  they  were  able  to  appeafe  her. 

'S^s-  America  was  regarded  as  the  chief  fource  of  Philip's 

HoftilitieS  n       i     r  i     r  r  l-       J  • 

with  Spain,  power,  as  well  as  the  molt  defenceleis  part  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with 
that  monarch  was  unavoidable,  refolved  not  to  leave  him 
unmolefted   in  ihat  quarter.     The  great  fuccefs  of  the   j 
S-^aniards  and  Portuguefe  in  both  Lidies   had   excited  a    j 
fpirlt  of  eaiulation  in  England  j  and   as  the  progrefs  of  | 
commerce,  ftill   more  that  of  colonies,  is  flow  and  gra-   { 
dual,  it  was   happy,  that  a  war,  in  this  critical  period,  . 
had  opened  a  more  flattering  profpe61:  to  the  avarice  and  j 
ambition  of  the  Englifli,  and  had  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  fudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval 
enterprlzes.     A  fleet  of  twenty  fail  was  equipped  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards   in  the  Wefl:- Indies :  Two  thoufand 
three    hundred   volunteers,  befides  feam.en,  engaged  on  | 
board  of  it;  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  admiral  j  i 
Chrifcopher  Carlifle  commander  of  the  land  forces.  They  I 
it;S6.       took  St.  Jago,  near  Cape  Verde,  by  furprize;  and  found  i 
Januarj^.      -^   -j.  p]e|-jj;y  of  provifiOHS,  but  no  riches.     They  failed  | 
to   Plifpaniola  ;  and  eafily  making  themfelves   mailer  of  I 
St.  Domingo  by  aflault,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ran-  j 
fom  their  houfcs  by  a   fum  of  money.     Carthagena  fell  I 
next  into  their  hands  after  fome  m.ore  rcfiftance,  and  was  i 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.     They  burned  St.  Anthony  | 
and  St.  Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Florida.  Sail-  ' 
ino-  along  the  coaft  of  Virginia,  they  found  the   fmall  I 
remains  of  a  colony  which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  I 
V/alter  Raleigh,  and  which   had  gone  extremely  to  de-  i 
cay.     This  was  the  firil  attempt  of  the  Englifii  to  form  | 
fuch  fettlements;  and   though  they  have  fince   furpafled  ! 
all  European  nations,  both  in  the  fituation  of  their  colo-  | 
nics,  and  in  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and  induftry^ ! 

on  which  they  are  founded  ;  they  had  here  been  fo  unfuc-  ^ 

cefsful,  j 
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ccfsful,  that   the   mifcrable  planters  abandoned  their  fct-C  HAP. 
tlements,   and   prevailed   on  Drake  to    carry    them  with .       ^^  '     i 
him    to    England.     He    returned  with    fo  much  riches      i5^6\ 
as  encouraged  the  volunteers,  and  with  fuch  accounts  of 
the   Spanifh   weaknefs   in  thofe   countries   as  ferved  ex- 
tremely to  enflame    the    fpirits  of   the  nation   to  future 
enterprizes.     The    great    mortality,  which    the  climate 
had    produced    in    his    fleet,    was,    as    is  ufual,    but  a 
feeble  reflraint  on    the    avidity  and    fanguine  hopes    of 
young  adventurers"".     It  is  thought  that  Drake's    fleet 
firfl  introduced  the  ufe  of  tobacco  into  Ensland. 

The  enterprizes  of  Leicefter  Vv'ere  much  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful  than  thofe  of  Drake.  This  man  poflefled  neither 
courage  nor  capacity,  equal  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him 
by  the  queen  j  and  as  he  was  the  only  bad  choice  fhe 
made  for  any  confiderable  employment,  men  naturally 
believed,  that  (he  had  here  been  influenced  by  an  afFe6lion 
ftill  more  partial  than  that  of  friendfhip.  He  gained  at 
firft  fome  advantage  in  an  action  againft  the  Spaniards; 
and  threw  fuccours  into  Grave,  by  which  that  place 
was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  :  But  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  governor,  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  thefe 
eiForts  ufelefs.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  refifliance ; 
and  being  tried  for  his  condu6l,  fufFered  a  capital  punifh- 
ment  from  the  fentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  prince 
of  Parma  next  undertook  the  fiege  of  Venlo,  which 
was  furrendered  to  him  after  fome  refiftance.  The 
fate  of  Nuys  was  more  difmal  ;  being  taken  by  aflfault, 
while  the  garrifon  was  treating  of  a  capitulation.  Rhim- 
berg,  which  was  garrifoned  by  twelve  hundred  Englifb, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Morgan,  was  afterwards 
befieged  by  the  Spaniards;  and  Leiceller,  thinking  him- 
felf  too  weak  to  attempt  raifmg  the  flege,  endeavoured  to 
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CHAP.  (]raw  off  the  prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enter* 

I   -      /prize.     He  firft  attacked  Doefberg,  and  fucceeded  ;  He 

'5^^'  then  fat  down  before  Zutphen,  which  the  Spanifh  gene- 
ral thought  fo  important  a  fortreG,  that  he  haftened  to 
its  relief.  He  made  the  marquefs  of  Guafto  advance 
v^'ith  a  convoy,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place.  They  were  favoured  by  a  fog;  but  falling  by 
accident  on  a  body  of  Englifti  cavalry,  a  furious  action 
enfued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worfted,  and  the  mar- 
quefs of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  reputation 
and  family,  was  Ilain.  The  purfuit  was  flopped  by  tbe 
advance  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanifli  army  ;  and  the  Englifli  cavalry,  on  their  return 
from  the  field,  found  their  advantage  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  lofs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  was  carried  ofF  by  the 
foldiers,  and  foon  after  died.  This  perfon  is  defcribed 
by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  moft  perfect  model  of 
an  accompliflied  gentleman,  that  could  be  formed  even 
by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction.  Virtu- 
ous condutSl,  polite  converfation,  heroic  valour,  and  ele- 
gant erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  the  Englifli  court;  and  as  the  credit, 
which  he  pofleffed  with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Lei- 
-  ;  ^Gefter,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encouragement  of 
genius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranfmitted 
with  advantage  to  pofterity.  No  perfon  was  fo  low  as 
not  to  become  an  objedl  of  his  humanity.  After  this 
laft  acSlion,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field,  mangled 
with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to  re- 
lieve his  thirft ;  but  obferving  a  foldier  near  him  in  a 
like  miferable  condition,  he  faid,  This  mafi'snecej/iiyisjfil! 
greater  than  ?mne :  And  refigned  to  him  the  bottle  of 
water.  The  king  of  Scots,  ftruck  with  admiration  of 
Sidney's  virtue,  celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin 

verfes. 
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yerfes,  which  he  compofed  on  the  death  of  that  young  c  h  a  P. 
hero. 

The  Englifh,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them 
of  all  experience,  were  ftrongly  pofTcfled  of  military  ge- 
nius j  and  the  advantages,  gained  by  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma, were  not  attributed  to  the  fuperior  bravery  and  dil- 
cipline  of  the  Spaniards,  but  folely  to  the  want  of  mili- 
tary abilities  in  Leicefter.  The  States  were  much  difcon- 
tented  with  his  management  of  the  war ;  frill  more  with  his 
arbitrary  and  imperious  conduit  j  and  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances.  But  Leicefter,  without  giving  them  any  fatls- 
fa6tion,  departed  foon  after  for  England  ", 

The  queen,  while  fhe  provoked  fo  powerful  an  enemy 
as  the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  fecure  herfelf 
on  the  fide  of  Scotland  j  and  fhe  endeavoured  both  to 
cultivate  the  friendftiip  and  alliance  of  her  kinfman, 
James,  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  quarrel  between 
them.  An  attempt,  which  flie  had  made  fome  time  be- 
fore, was  not  well  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  >of 
^hat  prince.  She  had  difpatched  Wotton  as  her  ambafTa- 
dor  to  Scotland ;  but  though  fhe  gave  him  private  in- 
ftruclions  with  regard  to  her  affairs,  (he  informed  James, 
that,  when  fhe  had  any  political  bufinefs  to  difcufs  with 
him,  fhe  would  employ  another  minifter;  that  this  man 
was  not  fitted  for  ferious  negociations;  and  that  her  chief 
purpofe  in  fending  him,  was  to  entertain  the  king  with 
witty  and  facetious  converfation,  and  to  partake  without 
referve  of  his  pleafure^  and  amufements.  Wotton  v/as 
piafterof  profound  diilimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover, 
lender  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  gaiety,  the  deepeft  de- 
fjgns,  and  mofl  dange;ous  artifices.     When  but  a  youth 
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c  H  A  p.  of  twenty,  he    had    been  employed    by    his    uncle.  Dr. 

^^^i_.Wotton,  ambafTador  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
15S6.     to  enfnare  the  conflable,  Montmorency;  and  had  not  his 
purpofe  been  fruftrated  by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  had 
prevailed  over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged 
minifter.     It   is   no   wonder,  that,  after   years  had   im- 
proved hirn   in  all   the    arts  of  deceit,  he  fhould  gain  an 
afcendant  over  a  young  prince,  of  To  open  and  unguarded 
a  temper  as  James ;  efpecially  v/hen  the  queen's  recom- 
inendation  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception.     He  was 
admitted  into  all  the  pleafures  of  the  king;  made  himfelf 
mafler  of  his  fecrets ;  and  had  fo  much  the  more  autho- 
rity with  him   in    political    tranfa61:ions,  as  he    did  not 
feem  to  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  thefe  matters.     The 
Scottifn  minifters,  v/ho  obfcrved  the  growing  interefl:  of 
this    man,  endeavoured    to   acquire  his    friendfliip ;  and 
fcrupled  not  to  facrifice  to  his  intrigues  the  moft  effential 
interefts  of  their  mafter.     Elizabeth's  ufualjealoufies  with 
reo-ard  to  her  heirs  began    now    to    be    levelled    againft 
James;  and  as  that  prince  had  attained  the  years  proper 
for    marriage,    flie    was    apprehenfive,    lef!-,    by    being 
ftrengthened   with  children  and  alliances,  he  fhould  ac- 
quire the  greater  intercft  and  authority  with  her  Englifh 
fubje(9:s.     She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a  fecret  concert 
with  fome  Scottifli  noblemen,  and  to  procure  their  pro- 
mife,  that  James,  during  three  years,  fhould  not,  on  any 
account,  be  permitted  to  marry.     In  confequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who    had    fent  ambafladors    to    Scotland,  on 
pretence   of  demanding   reftitution  of  the   Orkneys,  but 
really  with  a  view  of  opening  a  propofal  of  marriage  be- 
tween James  and  his  daughter.     Wotton  is  faid  to  have 
employed  his  intrigues  to  purpofes  flill  more  dangerous. 
I-Ie  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a  confpiracy  with  fome  mal- 
contents, to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  to  deliver 

him 
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him  into   the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  probably  CHAP, 

have  denied  all  concurrence   in    the  dcfio-n,  but    would  .  ' , 

have  been  fure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom,   if  not      15^6. 
captivity.     The  confpiracy   was    detected,  and   Wotton 
fled  haflily  from  Scotland,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
king  y, 

James's  fituation  obliged  him  to  difTemble  his  refent- 
ment  of  this  traiterous   attempt,  and   his  natural  temper 
inclined  him  foon  to  forgive  and  forget  it.     The  queen 
found  no   difficulty   in  renewing  the  negociatlons  for   a 
fl:ri6t  alliance   between  Scotland   and  England  ;   and  the 
more  efrc^lually  to  gain  the  prince's  friendfhip,  flie  grant- 
ed him  a  penfion,  equivalent  to  his  claim  on  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  grandmother,  the  countefs  of  Lenox,  latelv 
deceafed  ^.     A  league  was  formed  between  Elizabeth  and 
James,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and 
of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combination 
of  all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe.     It  was  ftipulated, 
that,  if  Elizabeth  were   invaded,  James   fhould  aid   her 
with  a  body  of  two  thoufand  horfe  and  five  thoufand  foot; 
that  Elizabeth,  in  a  like  cafe,  ftiould   fend  to  his  affift- 
ance  three  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot;  that  the 
charge  of  thefe  armies  fhould  be  defrayed   by  the  prince 
who  demanded  afiiftance ;  that,  if  the  invafion  {hould  be 
made  upon  England,  within  fixty  miles  of  the  frontiers 
of  Scotland,  this  latter  kingdom  fhould  march  its  whole 
force  to  the  affiftance  of  the  former;  and  that  the  prefent 
league  fhould  fuperfede  ail  former  alliances  of  either  fl-ate 
with  any  foreign  kingdom,  fo  far  as  religion  was  con- 
cerned^. '  ' 

By  this  league  James  fecured  himfelf  againft  all  at- 
tempts from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the  con- 

y  Melvil.  2  Spotfwood,  p.  3 SI.  a  Ibid,  p.  349.     Cam- 

den^  p.  513.     Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  803. 
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C  H  A  P.  fidence  and  affe£lions  of  the  Englifh,  and  might  entertain 

XLI  <?        '  o 

t       V  '    '  fome  profpecSl  of  domeflic  tranquillity,  which,  while  he 

^586.  lived  on  bad  terms  with  Elizabeth,  he  could  never  expedl 
long  to  enjoy.  Befides  the  turbulent  difpofition,  and  in- 
veterate feuds  of  the  nobility,  ancient  maladies  of  the 
Scottifli  government,  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  had  intro- 
duced a  new  diforder;  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
religion,  when  corrupted  by  falfe  opinion,  is  not  reftrain- 
cd  by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  fcarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  in  its  operations,  by  any  principles  of  or- 
dinary condu(5l  and  policy.  The  infolence  of  the  preach- 
ers, who  triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace, 
had,  at  this  time,  reached  an  extreme  height ;  and  they 
carried  their  arrogance  fo  far,  not  only  againft  the  king, 
but  againft  the  whole  civil  power,  that  they  excommuni- 
cated the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  becaufe  he  had 
been  active  in  parliament  for  promoting  a  law,  which 
ref^rained  their  feditious  fermons  ^  :  Nor  could  that  pre- 
late fave  himfelf  by  any  expedient  from  this  terrible  fen- 
tence,  but  by  renouncing  all  pretenfions  to  ecclefiaftical 
authority.  One  Qibfon  faid  in  the  pulpit,  that  captain 
James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  his 
wife,  Jezabel,  had  been  deemed  the  chief  per/ecutors  of 
the  church ;  but  it  was  now  (ten,  that  the  kine  him- 
felf  wa?  the  great  offender:  And  for  this  crime  the 
preacher  denounced  againft  him  the  curfe  which  fell  on 
Jeroboam,  that  he  fhould  die  childlefs,  and  be  the  laft  of 
his  racc^. 

The  fecretary,  Thirlftone,  perceiving  the  king  fo  much 
molefted  with  ecclefiaftical  aftairs,  and  with  the  refradlory 
difpofition  of  the  clergy,  advifed  him  to  leave  them  to 
their  own  courfes  :  For  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  would 
become  fo  intolerable,  that  the  people  would  rife  againft 

b  Spotfwood,  p.  345,   346.  c  Ibid,  p,  344. 
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them,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country.      "  True,'*  chap. 

.  X!  I 

replied  the  king:  "  If  I  purpofed  to  undo  the  church  and , 

*'  religion,  your  counfel  were  good  :  But  my  intention      J5S6, 
*^  is   to  maintain  both  ;    therefore   cannot   I  fuffer  the 
«<  clergy  to  follow  fuch  a  conduct,  as  will  in  the  end 
*'  bring  religion  into  contempt  and  derifion'J." 

4  Spotfv/ood,  p.  348. 
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CHAP.     XLII. 

Zeal  of  the  catholics Babington''s  confpiracy 

(.•  Ma7'y  ajfeitts  to  the  confpiracy The  confprators 

feized  and  executed -Refolution  to  try  the  queen 

of  Scots The  commijjioners  prevail  on  her  to 

fuhmit   to    the   trial T'he  trial Sentence 

againfl  Mary  — ~  Tnterpofition  of  king  James 


r 


4* 


•  f. 


'■  s 


■  .1  Reafons  for  the  execution  of  M&ry — —The  execii-^  ji 

.  \  tion — —Mary^s  charaSfer T'he  queen  s  affected  ] 

i, ;  forrozv Brake  deflroys  the  Spaniftj  fleet  at  Cadiz  \ 

|-^  • 'Philip  projeEls  the  invafion  cf  England  ■     -  .1 

!rf  T!he  invincihle  armada Preparations  in  Eng-  \ 

land The  armada  arrives  in  the  channel 

Defeated A  parliament Expedition  againfi  \ 

Portugal Affairs  of  Scotland, 

CHAP.  rr^HE  dangers,  which  arofe  from  the  charafler,  prln- 
XLII.  j[^  ciples,  and  ptetenfions  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had 
icS6.  "^^^y  early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  confult,  in  her  treatment 
of  that  unfortunate  princefs,  the  dictates  of  jealou fy  and 
politics,  rather  than  of  friendfhip  or  generofity  :  Refent- 
ment  of  this  ufage  had  puihed  Mary  into  enterprizes,  . 
which  had  nearly  threatened  the  repofe  and  authority  of 
Elizabeth  :  The  rigour  and  refcraint,  thence  redoubled 
upon  the  captive  queen  ^,  ftill  impelled  her  to  attempt 
o-reater  extremities  ;  and  while  her  impatience  of  confine- 
ment, her  revenge  '',  and  her  high  fpirit  concurred  with 

e  Digges,  p.  139.     Hiynes,  p,  607,  ^  Sec  note  [Tj  at  the  end  of 

the  volume. 
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relicrlous  zeal,  and  the  fuo-n-eftlons  of  defpcrate  bio-ots,  fhe  C  H  a  p. 

'-'  tj        '  XLIf 

was  at  lafl:  engaged  in  defigns,  which   afforded  her  ene-  ^       ^    '  1 
mie?,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pretence  or  reafon     '5^6. 
for  effe6i:ing  her  final  ruin. 

The  Encrlifli  feminary  at  Rheims  had  wrouo-ht  them- ^'^^^  ^'^^^^^ 

^  •'  .  ^     .  catholics. 

felves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animofity  againft  the 
queen.  The  recent  perfecutions,  from  which  they  had 
efcaped  ;  the  new  rigours,  which,  they  knew,  awaited 
them  in  the  courfe  of^  their  millions  ;  the  liberty,  which 
for  the  prefent  they  enjoyed,  of  declaiming  againfl  that 
princefs  j  and  the  contagion  of  that  religious  fury,  which 
every  where  furrounded  them  in  France  :  All  thcfe  caufes 
had  obliterated  with  them  every  maxim  of  common  fenfe, 
and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity,  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  the  divine  power  and  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  they  revered  his  bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated 
and  depofed  the  queen  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance,  as  to  affcrt,  that  that  per- 
formance had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  The  aflaflination  of  heretical  fovereigns,  and  of 
that  princefs  in  particular,  was  reprefented  as  the  mcft 
meritorious  of  all  enterprizes ;  and  they  taught,  that, 
whoever  peri(hed  in  fuch  pious  attempts,  enjoyed  without 
difpute  the  glorious  and  never-fading  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. By  fuch  do6trines,  they  infiigated  John  Savage,  a 
man  of  defperate  courage,  who  had  fervcd  fome  years  in 
the  Low  Countries,  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  at- 
tempt the  life  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  this  affaffin,  having  made 
a  vow  to  perfevere  in  his  defign,  was  fent  over  to  Engj- 
land,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  more 
zealous  catholics. 

About  the  fame  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priefl  of  that 
feminary,  had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  mifiion  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ;  and  as   he  had  obferved  a  fpirit  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  ca- 
tholic 
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CHAP,  tholic  devotees  in  thefe  countries,  he  had  founded  on  th3,t 

XLII. 
1  '    ,  (^ifpnfitxnn   the  proje6t  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of 

^4^^'  refloring  by  force  of  arms  the  exercife  of  the  ancient 
relio-ion  s.  The  fituation  of  affairs  abroad  feemed  favour- 
able  to  this  enterprize  :  The  pope,  the  Spaniard,  the 
duke  of  Guife,  concurring  in  interefts,  had  formed  a  re-? 
folution  to  make  fome  attempt  againft  England :  And 
MenjJoza,  the  Spanifti  ambaflacjor  at  Paris,  ftrongly  en- 
couraged Ballard  to  hope  for  fucpours  from  thefe  princes, 
Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic  and  a  devoted 
m  partizan  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  being  well  acquainted 

with  the  prudence,  vigour,  an^  general  popularity  of 
Elizabeth,  alw^ays  piaintained,  that,  fo  long  as  that 
princefs  was  allowed  to  live,  it  was  in  vain  to  expedl  any 
fuccefs  from  an  enterprize  upon  England.  Ballard,  per- 
fuaded  of  this  truth,  faw  more  clearly  the  neceflity  of 
executing  the  defign,  formed  at  Rheims  :  He  came  oyer 
to  England  in  the  difguife  of  a  foldier,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  captain  Fortefcue :  And  he  bent  his  endeavours 
to  effe61:  at  once  the  projedl  cf  an  aflalBnatiop,  an  infur- 
re6lion,  and  an  invafion  ••, 
Babington's  The  firft  perfon,  to  whom  he  addrefled  himfelf,  waq 
conrpiracy.  js^j^^hony  Babington  of  Dethic  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
This  young  gentleman  was  of  a  good  family,  pofleiTed  a 
plentiful  fortune,  had  difcovered  an  excellent  capacity^ 
^nd  was  accomplifhed  in  literature  beyond  moft  of  his 
years  or  ftation.  Bping  zealouHy  devoted  to  the  catholic 
communion,  he  had  fecretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  fome 
time  before ;  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas 
Morgap,  a  bigotted  fugitive  from  England,  and  with  the 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  Mary's  ambaflador  ^t  the  court  of 
France.  By  coritinually  extolling  the  amiable  accom- 
plifliments  an^  herqical  virtues  of  that  princefs,  they 
impelled  the  fanguine  and  unguarded  mind  of  young  Ba- 

g  Murden's  State  Papers^  P- 5^7*  ^'  C'amden,  p.  515. 
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blngton  to  make  fome  attempt  for  her  fervice-  and  they  chap. 

employed  every  principle  of  ambition,  gallantry,  and  re-  v i 

Jigious  zeal  to  give  him  a  contempt  of  thofe  dangers,  ^$^6. 
which  attended  any  enterprize  againft  the  vigilant  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  difpofed  for  their 
purpofe,  they  fcnt  him  back  to  England,  and  fecretly, 
unknown  to  himfelf,  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  as  a  perCon  worth  engaging  in  her  fervice.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter,  full  of  friendfhip  and  confidence;  and 
Babington,  ardent  in  his  temper  and  zealous  in  his  prin- 
ciples, thought,  that  thefe  advances  now  bound  him  in 
honour  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  that 
unfortunate  princefs.  During  fome  time,  he  had  found 
means  of  conveying  to  her  all  her  foreign  correfpondence ; 
but  after  (he  was  put  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he 
experienced  fo  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  rendering 
her  this  fervice,  that  he  had  defifled  from  every  attempt 
of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  toBabino-- 
ton,  he  found  his  zeal  fufpended,  not  extinguifhed  :  His 
former  ardour  revived  on  the  mention  of  any  enterprize, 
which  feemed  to  pron^fe  fuccefs  in  the  caufe  of  Mary  and 
of  the  catholic  religion.  He  had  entertained  fentimcnts 
conformable  to  thofe  of  Paget,  and  reprefented  the  folly 
of  all  attempts,  which,  during  the  life-time  of  Elizabeth, 
could  be  formed  againft  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  go- 
vernment of  England.  Ballard  encouraged  by  this  hint, 
proceeded  to  difcover  to  him  the  defign  undertaken  by 
Savage';  and  was  well  pleafed  to  obferve,  that,  inftead 
of  being  (hocked  with  the  proje6!,  Babington  only  thought 
it  not  fecure  enough,  when  entrufled  to  one  fing-Ie  hand, 
and  propofed  to  join  five  others  with  Savage  in  thib  dcf- 
perate  enterprize. 

J  Ibid.  State  Tiials,  p.  114. 
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CHAP.       Jn  profecution   of  thefe  views,    Bablngton  employed    \{ 

^  -         .  himfelf  in  encreafmg  the  number  of  his  afibciates ;  and  he    i 

1386.      fecretly  drew  into   the  confpiracy  many  catholic  gentle-    .' 

-    men,  difcontented  with  the  prefent  government.  Barnwel,    J 

of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland,  Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of   ji 

Lancafliire,  and  Abington,  whofe  father  had  been  cofferer 

to  the  houfehold,  readily  undertook  the  afiailination  of  the 

queen.     Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,    1 

and  Titchborne  of  Southampton,  when  the  defign  was    1 

propofed   to  them,  exprefled  fome  fcruples,  which  were 

removed   by   the   arguments  of  Babington   and  Ballard, 

Savage  alone  refufed  during  fome  time  to  ihare  the  glory 

of  the  enterprize  with  any  others  ^ ;  he   challenged   the 

whole  to  himfelf;  and  it  was  v/ith  fome  difficulty  he  was 

induced  to  depart  from  this  prepofterous  ambition. 

The  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  fame 
inilant,  when  Elizabeth  fhould  be  aflaffinated,  was  requi- 
lite  for  efFedling  the  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  ;  and  Ba- 
bington undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horfe,  to 
attack  her  guards,  while  {he  fhould  be  taking  the  air  on 
horfeback.  In  this  enterprize,  he  engaged  Edward 
Windfor,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  Thomas 
Salifbury,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  John  Jones  and 
Henry  Donne  ;  moft  of  them  men  of  family  and  intereft. 
The  confpirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not  find,  any 
nobleman  of  note,  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprize ;  but  they  trufted,  that  the  great  events, 
of  the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  deliverance,  would  rouze 
ail  the  zealous  catholics  to  arms  -,  and  that  foreio-n  forces, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confufion,  would  eafily 
fix  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  re-eflablifli 
the  ancient  religion. 

These  defperate  projeds  had  not  efcaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth's  council,  particularly  of  Walfingham,  fe- 

k  State  Trials,  vol.i.  p.  iji, 
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cretary  of  flate.  That  artful  minifter  had  engaged  Maud,  CHAP, 

a  catholic  prieft,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to  attend  Ballard  v m 

in  his  journey  to  France,  and  had  thereby  got  a  hint  of  1586, 
the  defigns,  entertained  by  the  fugitives.  Polly,  another 
of  his  fpies,  had  found  means  to  infmuate  himfelf  among 
the  confpirators  in  England  :  and  though  not  entirely 
trufted,  had  obtained  fome  infight  into  their  dangerous 
fecrcts.  But  the  bottom  of  the  confpiracy  was  never  fully 
known,  till  GifFord,  a  feminary  pried,  came  over,  and 
made  a  tender  of  his  fervices  to  Walfingham,  By  his 
means,  the  difcovery  became  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  involved  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  thofe  zealous 
partizans  of  that  princefs. 

Babixgton  and  his  afTociates,  having  laid  fuch  a 
plan,  as,  they  thought,  promifed  infallible  fuccefs,  were 
impatient  to  com.municate  the  defign  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  her  approbation  and  concurrence.  For  this 
fervice,  they  employed  GifFord,  who  immediately  applied 
to  Walfingham,  that  the  intereft  of  that  minifter  might 
forward  his  fecret  correfpondence  wkh  Mary.  Walfmg- 
ham  propofed  the  m.atter  to  Paulet,  and  defired  him  to 
connive  at  Gilford's  corrupting  one  of  his  fervants  :  But 
Paulet,  averfe  to  the  introducing  of  fuch  a  pernicious 
precedent  into  his  family,  defired,  that  they  would  rather 
think  of  fome  other  expedient.  Gifford  found  a  brev/er, 
who  fupplied  the  family  with  ale;  and  bribed  him  to 
convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by 
Paulet's  connivance,  were  thrufl  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall ;  and  anfwcrs  were  returned  by  the  fame  convey- 
ance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  .  were  at  firft  diffident  of 
GifFord's  fidelity;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave 
him  only  blank  papers  made  up  like  letters  :  But  finding 
by  the  anfwers,  that  thefe  had  been  faithfully  delivered, 
they  laid  afide  all  farther  fcruple,  and  conveyed  by  his 
4  hands 
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C  H  A  P.  hands  the  moft  criminal  and  danp;erous  parts  of  their  con- 

XL!I  '   •  ' 

■/fpirary.    Babington  informed  Mary  of  the  defign  laid  for 
»S^6.      2.  foreign  invafion,  the  plan  of  an  infurrection  at  home, 
the  fcheme  for  her  deliverance,  and  the  confpiracy  for  af- 
faffinating  the  ufurper,    by  fix  noble  gentlemen,   as  he 
termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends  j  who,  from 
the  zeal,  which  they  bore  to  the  catholic  caufe  and  her 
majefty's  fervice,  would  undertake  the  tragical  execution, 
(Tnts^^^y  r^P^'^^»  ^^^^^  ^^   approved  highly  of  the  defign; 
to  the  con-  that  the  gentlemen  might  expert  all  the  rewards,  which 
ffiracy.        .^  fj^ould  evcr  be  in  her  power  to  confer  ;  and  that  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  neceflary  circumftance,  before 
any  attempts  were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or 
fin  in  fur  region'.  Thefe  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza, 
Charles    Paget,    the    archbifliop    of   Glafgow,    and    Sir 
Francis  Inglefield,  were  carried  by  GifFord  to  fecretary 
Walfingham  ;  were  decyphered  by  the  art  of  Philips,  his. 
clerk  ;  and  copies  taken  of  them.  Walfingham  employed 
another  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  full  infight  into  the 
plot :   He  fubjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  poftfcript  in 
the  fame  cypher;   in  which  he  made  her  defire  Babington 
to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  confpirators.    The  in- 
difcretion  of  Babington  furnifhed  Walfingham  with  flill 
another  means  of  detedion,  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
gentleman  had  caufed  a  pi6lure  to  be  drawn,  where  he 
himfelf  was  reprefentcd  ftanding  amidft  the  fix  aflaffins  ; 
and  a  motto  v/as  fubjoined,  exprefTing  that  their  common 
perils  were  the  band  of  their  confederacy.     A  copy  of 
this  picSlure  was  brought    to  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  might 
know  the  aflafiins,  and  guard  herfelf  againft  their  approach 
to  her  perfon. 

Meanwhile,  Babingtbn,  anxious  to  enfurc  and 
haften  the  foreign  fuccours,  refolved  to  difpatch  Ballard 
into  France  j  and   he  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned 

1  State  Trials,  vol,  i,  p.  I35.     Cansden,  p«  S'S* 

name. 
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name,  a  licence  to  travel.      In  order  to,  remove  from  chap, 

XLII. 
himfelf  all  fufpicion,  he  applied  to  Walfingham,  pretended  -1 

great  zeal  for  the  queen's  fervice,  ofFered  to  go  abroad,  15^6. 
and  profeiTed  his  intentions  of  employing  the  confidence, 
which  he  had  gained  among  the  catholics,  to  the  detec- 
tion and  difappointment  of  their  confpiracies.  Walfmg- 
ham  commended  his  loyal  purpofes;  and  promifing  his 
own  counfel  and  afhftance  in  the  execution  of  them,  ftill 
fed  him  vi^ith  hopes,  and  maintained  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence  u^ith  him.  A  v^arrant,  meanwhile,  was  ilFued 
for  feizing  Ballard  ;  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  begat  in  all  the  confpirators  the  ut- 
,moft  anxiety  and  concern.  Some  advifed,  that  they 
fliould  immediately  make  their  efcape :  Others  propofed, 
that  Savage  and  Charnoc  iliould  without  delay  execute 
their  purpofe  againft  Elizabeth;  and  Babington,  in  pro- 
fecution  of  this  fchcme,  furnifhed  Savage  with  money, 
that  he  might  buy  good  cloaths,  and  thereby  have  more 
eafy  accefs  to  the  queen's  perfon.  Next  day,  they  began 
to  apprehend,  that  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  haftily  ; 
and  Babington,  having  renewed  his  correfpondence  with 
Walfingham,  was  pcrfuaded  by  that  fubtle  minifter,  that 
the  feizure  of  Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
iifual  diligence  of  informers  in  the  detedlion  of  popifh 
and  fcminary  priefts.  He  even  confentcd  to  take  lodg- 
ings fecretly  in  Walfingham's  houie,  that  they  might 
have  more  frequent  conferences  together,  before  his  in- 
tended departure  for  France  :  Buc  obferving,  that  he 
was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made  his  efcape,  ana  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  confpirators.  They  all  took  to 
flisi^t,  covered  themfelvcs  witn  feveral  difcruiies,  and  lay 
concealed  in  v/oods  or  barns  ,  buc  were  foon  difcovered 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  In  their  examinations,  they 
contradicted  each  other  ;   and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  T.'je  confp*- 


raiO'S  (fized 
and 

Vol.  V,  U  demncded. 


make  a  full  confcflion  of  the. truth.     Fourteen  were  con-^^^  execui 
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CHAP,  demncd  and   executed  :   Of  v/hom,  feven  acknowledped 

XLII. 

« [^ /the  crime  on  their  trial  5  the  reft  were  convicted  by  evi- 

''sSo'     dence. 

September.  The  lefler  confpiratots  being  difpatched,  meafures 
were  taken  for  the  trial  and  conviftion  of  the  queen  of 
Scots;  on  whofe  account,  and  with  whofe  concurrence, 
thcfc  attempts  had  been  made  againft  the  life  of  the  queen, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  Eliza- 
beth's counfellors  were  averfe  to  this  procedure;  and 
thought,  that  the  clofe  confinement  of  a  woman,  who 
was  become  very  fickly,  and  who  would  probably  put  a 
fpeedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her  natural  death,  might 
give  fufHcient  fecurity  to  the  government,  without  at- 
tempting a  meafure,  of  which  there  fcarcely  remains  any 
example  in  hiftory.  Leicefter  advifed,  that  Mary  fhould 
be  fecretly  difpatched  by  poifon,  and  he  fent  a  divine  to 
convince  Walfmgham  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  that  a6lion  : 
But  Walfmgham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  ftill 
infifted,  in  conjundion  with  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
fellors, for  the  open  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
fituation  of  England,  and  of  the  Englifh  minifters,  had, 
indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little  dangerous.  No  fuc- 
ceffor  of  the  crown  was  declared;  but  the  heir  of  blood, 
to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  likely  to  adhere,  was,- 
by  education,  an  enemy  to  the  national  religion  ;  was, 
from  multiplied  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  m,inifi:ers 
and  principal  nobility ;  and  their  perfonal  fafety,  as  well 
as  the  fafety  of  the  public,  feemed  to  depend  alone  on  the 
queen's  life,  who  was  now  fomewhat  advanced  in  years. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counfellors,  know- 
ing themfelves  to  be  fo  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  5cots, 
endeavoured  to  pufh  every  meafure  to  extremities  againft 
her  ;  and  were  even  more  anxious  than  the  queen  her- 
fclf,  to  prevent  her  from  ever  mounting  the  throne  of 
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Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detec-  CHAP, 

tion  of  Babington's  confpiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  quecii         ^^ * 

of  Scots  had  been  fo  ftridly  guarded^  that  (he  remained      'S^^* 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter  j  and  it  was  a  great  fur- 
prize  to  her,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's 
orders,  informed  her,  that  all  her  accomplices  were  dif- 
covered  and  arrefted.     He  chofe  the  time  for  giving  her 
this  intelligence,  when  flie  was  mounted  on  horfeback  to 
go  a  hunting  ;  and  fhe  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her 
former  place  of  abode,  but  was  condu6led  from  one  gen- 
tleman's houfe  to  another,  till  fhe  was  lodged  in  Fother- 
ingay  caftle  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  laft  ftage  of  her  trial  and  fufFer- 
ings.      Her    two   fecretaries,  Nau,    a  Frenchm.an,   and 
Curie,  a  Scot,  were  immediately  arrefted  :  All  her  papers 
were  feized,  and  fent  up  to  the  council  :  Above  fixty  dif- 
ferent keys  to  cyphers  were  difcovered  :  There  were  alfo 
found  many  letters  from  perfons  beyond  fea,  and  feveral 
too  from  Englifli  noblemen,  containing  expreilions  of  re- 
fped  and  attachment.     The  queen  took  no  notice  of  this 
latter  difcovery ;    but  the  perfons  themfelves,  knowing 
their  correfpondence  to  be  detedted,  thought,  that  they 
had  no  other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their  impru- 
dence, than  by  declaring  themfelves  thenceforth  the  moil: 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots'", 

It  was  refolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  fta-  Refu'ufjoti 
tute  of  treafons,  but  by  the  a6t  which  had  pafTed  the  for-  -^  '^^  ^'\- 

^  J  *  queen  oi 

mer  year,  with  a  view  to  this  very  event ;  and  the  queen,  Scots. 
in  terms  of  that  a^l,  appointed  a  commiilion,  confifting 
of  forty  noblemen  and  privy-counfeUors,  and  empow^ered 
them  to  examine  and  pafs  fentence  on  Mary,  whom  fne 
denominated  the  late  queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  toJam.es  V, 
of  Scotland,  The  commiflfonei's  came  to  Fotheringay 
caftle,  and  fent  to  her  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias 

^'  Camden,  p.  ^li, 

U  2  Paulet, 
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CHAP,  paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who  delivered  her  a  letter 

XLII 

t  ^  '  ifrnm  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the  commiflion,  and 
2586.  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the  intelligence 
without  emotion  or  aftonifliment.  She  fiiid,  however, 
that  it  feemed  ftrange  to  her,  that  the  queen  fhould  com- 
mand her,  as  a  fubjedl,  to  fubmit  to  a  trial  and  examina- 
tion before  fubjecSls  :  That  (he  was  an  abfolute  indepen- 
dant  princefs,  and  v.ould  yield  to  nothing,  which  might 
derogate  either  from  her  royal  majefty,  from  the  ftate  of 
fovereign  princes,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her 
fon  :  That,  however  opprefled  by  misfortunes,  fhe  was 
not  yet  fo  much  broken  in  fpirit,  as  her  enemies  flattered 
themfelves ;  nor  would  fhe,  on  any  account,  be  acceflary 
to  her  own  degradation  and  difhonour  :  That  (he  was 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  flatutes  of  England  5  was  utter- 
ly dePcitute  of  council ;  and  could  not  conceive  who  were 
entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or  could  legally  fit  as 
judges  on  her  trial :  That  though  flie  had  lived  in  Eng- 
land for  many  years,  fhe  had  lived  in  captivity ;  and 
not  having  received  the  protection  of  the  laws,  fhe  could 
not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  refidence  in  the  coun- 
try, be  fuppofed  to  have  fubjeCled  herfelf  to  their  jurif- 
cji(£lion:  That,  notwithflanding  the  fuperiority  of  her 
rank,  fhe  was  willing  to  give  an  account  of  her  condu£t 
before  an  Englifh  parliament;  but  could  not  view  thefe 
commiffioners  in  any  other  light,  than  as  men  appointed 
to  juflify,  by  fome  colour  of  legal  proceeding,  her  con- 
demnation and  execution :  And  that  fhe  warned  them. 
to  look  to  their  confcience  and  their  chara6ler,  in  trying 
an  innocent  perfon  ;  and  to  refledt,  that  thefe  tranfacStions 
would  fomewhere  be  fubjc(Sl  to  revifal,  and  that  the 
theatre  of  the  whole  world  was  much  wider  than  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

In  return,  the  commifHoners  fent  a  new  deputation,, 
inlorming  htr,  that  her  plea,  either  from  her  royal  dig- 
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nlty  or  from  her  imprifonment,  could  not  be  admitted  ;  c  H  a  P. 
and  that  they  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial, .  ^  '  1 
even  though  fhe  fhould  refufe  to  anfwer  before  them.     ^5^6, 

T>      1    •  ^^^  com- 

Burleigh,  the  treafurer,   and   Bromley,   the  chancellor,  CTJiTioners 
employed  much  reafoning  to  make  her  fubmit;  b^t  the^^'^.^'^^^  ^^JJ"^ 
perfon,  whofe  arguments  had  the  chief  influence,  was  Sir  ™'^^^^^* 
Chriftopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain.     His  fpeech  was 
to  this  purpofe.     "  You  are  accufed,  Madam,"  faid  he, 
*'  but  not  condemned,  of  having  confpired  the  deftruc- 
*'  tlon  of  our  liJy  and  queen  anointed.     You  fay,  you 
*^  are  a  queen :  But,  in  fuch  a  crime  as  this,  and  fuch 
a  fituation  as  yours,  the  royal  dignity   itfelf,  neither 
by  the  civil  or  canon  lav/,  nor  by  the  law  of  nature  or 
of  nations,  is  exempt  from  judgment.     Ifyoubeinno- 
"  cent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in  avoiding  a  trial. 
"  We  have  been  prefent  at  your  proteftations  of  inno- 
'  cence  :  But  queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwife;  and  is 
heartily  forry  for  the  appearances,  which  lie  againft 
you.     To  examine,  therefore,    your   caufe,   fhe    has 
^  appointed  commiffioners  ;  honourable  perfons,  prudent 
and   upright  men,  Vv^ho  are  ready  to  hear  you  with 
equity,  and  even  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  if  you 
can  clear  yourfelf  of  the  imputations,  v/hich  have  been 
*'  thrown  upon   you.      Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen 
*'  herfelf  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed   to  me   at  my  de- 
♦'  parture,    that    nothing,    which    ever   bcfel    her,    had 
*'  given  her  fo  much  uneafmefs,  as  that  ycu   (liould  be 
*'  fufpe6ted  of  a  concurrence  in  thefe  criminal  enterprizes, 
'■'   Laying  afide,  therefore,   the  fruitlefs  claim  of  privilege 
*'  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now  avail  you  no- 
''  thing,  truft  to  the   better  defence  of  your  innocence, 
"  make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  not  upon  your 
''  memory  that  ftain  of  iniamy,  which  mufl  attend  your 
^^  obftinate  filence  on  this  occafion  "." 

f  Can. ien,  p.  523, 
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CHAP.  gy  this  artful  fpeech,  Mary  was  perfuaded  to  anfwer 
t  ^  '  J  before  the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal 
?526.  procedure  to  the  trial,  and  prevented  thofe  difficulties, 
which  the  commiffioners  mufl  have  fallen  into,  had  flie 
perfevered  in  maintaining  fo  fpecious  a  plea  as  that  of  her 
fovereign  and  independant  charadler.  Her  condudt  in 
this  particular  muft  be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent  ; 
becaufe  formerly,  v/hen  Elizabeth's  commiffioners  pre- 
tended not  to  exercife  any  jurifdidion  over  her,  and  only 
entered  into  her  caufe  by  her  own  confent  and  approba- 
tion, {he  declined  juftifying  herfelf,  when  her  honour, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life,  feemed 
abfolutely  to  require  it. 
Thetiial,  On  her  firfl  appearance  before  the  commiffioners,  Ma- 
ry, either  fenfible  of  her  imprudence,  or  f^ill  unwilling 
to  degrade  herfelf  by  fubmitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her 
proteftation  againfi:  the  authority  of  her  judges:  The 
chancellor  anfwered  her  by  pleading  the  fupreme  authority 
of  the  EngliOi  laws  over  every  one  who  refided  in  Eng- 
land :  And  the  commiffioners  accommodated  m.atters,  by 
ordering  both  her  proteftation  and  his  anfwer  to  be  re- 
corded. 

The  lavryers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge 
againft  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  (he  had  allowed  cardinal  Allen  and  others  to 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England  ;  and  that  fhe  had  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in 
view  of  engaging  the  Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdom. 
Mary  feemed  not  anxious  to  clear  herfelf  from  either  of 
thefe  imputations.  She  only  faid,  that  fhe  could  not 
hinder  others  from  ufmg  what  ftyle  they  pleafed  in  writ- 
ing to  her  J  and  that  fhe  might  lawfully  try  every  expe- 
dient for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  her's  to  Mendoza  was  next 
produced ;  in  which  fhe  promifed  to  transfer  to  Philip 

2  her 
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her  r\(Ait  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her  Ton  fliould  c  H  a  p. 

.         .                              Xi  II 
refufe  to  be  converted   to   the  catholic   faith;  an  event,  v t 

(he  there  faid,  of  which  there  was  no  expe6lation5  while  's^^* 
he  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Scottifh  fubje6ls^.  Even 
this  part  of  the  charge,  fhc  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  ra- 
ther fhe  feemed  to  acknowledge  it.  She  faid,  that  fhe 
had  no  kingdoms  to  difpofe  of;  yet  was  it  lawful  for  her 
to  give  at  her  pleafure  what  was  her  own,  and  fhe  was 
not  accountable  to  any  for  her  a6lions.  She  added,  that 
fhe  had  formerly  reje6led  that  propofal  from  Spain ;  but 
now,  fmce  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  fhe  was 
fully  determined  not  to  refufe  foreign  afliftance.  There 
was  alfo  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and 
Parfons  were  at  that  very  time  negociating  by  her  orders 
at  Rome  the  conditions  of  transferring  her  Englifh  crown 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  of  difinheriting  her  heretical 
fonP, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  againfl  her  fon 
were,  at  this  time,  carried  fo  far,  that  flie  had  even  en- 
tered into  a  confpiracy  againfl  him,  had  appointed  lord 
Claud  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  infligated 
her  adherents  to  feize  James's  perfon  and  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain ;  whence  he 
was  never  to  be  delivered  but  on  condition  of  his  becom- 
ino;  catholic  "I. 

The  only  part  of  the  charge,  which  Mary  pofitivcly 
denied,  was  her  concurrence  in  the  defign  of  afTaffinating 
Elizabeth,  This  article  indeed  was  the  mofl  heavy,  and 
the  only  one,  that  could  fully  juftify  the  queen  in  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  againfl  her.  In  order  to  prove  the, 
accufation,  there  were  produced  the  following  evidence  : 
Copies  taken  in  fecretary  Walfmgham's  ofSce  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  between  her  and  Babington,  in  which  her 

o  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  P  See  note  [U]  at  the  end  of  the 
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^  -5?  T^  ^'approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly  expreiTed;  the  evi- 
t  '    idence  gf  her  two  fecretaries,  Nan  and  Curie,  who  had 

15S6,  confefled,  without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both  that  fhe 
received  thefe  letters  from  Babington,  and  that  they  had' 
written  the  anfwers,  by  her  order;  the  conrefTion  of  Ba- 
bington, that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the 
anfwers  •^ ,  and  the  confeilion  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  fhowed  them  thefe  letters  of  Mary  v/ritten 
in  the  cypher,  which  had  been  fettled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complication  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumflance  corroborates  the  general  conclufion, 
refolves  itfelf  finally  into  the  teilimony  of  the  two  fecre- 
taries, who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their 
miftrefs's  concurrence  in  Babington's  confpiracy,  but 
who  knew  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  impri- 
fonment,  torture,  and  death,  if  they  refufcd  to  give  any 
evidence,  which  might  be  required  of  them.  In  the  cafe 
of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this  proof,  with  all  its  difadvan- 
t2ges,  would  be  efteemed  legal,  and  even  fiitisfacSlory,  if 
not  oppofed  by  fonie  other  circumflances,  which  fliake 
the  credit  of  the  witncfies:  But  on  the  prefcnt  trial, 
where  the  abfolute  power  of  the  profccutor  concurred 
with  fuch  important  interefts  and  fuch  a  violent  inclina- 
tion to  have  the  princefs  condemned;  the  teftimony  of 
two  witnefTes,  even  though  men  of  chara6ler,  ought  to 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  probabilities,  in  order  to  remove 
all  fufpicion  of  tyranny  and  injuflice.  The  proof  ao-ainft 
Mary,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  not  deftitute  of  this  advan- 
tage; and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impolfible,  to  account  for 
Babington's  receiving  an  anfwer,  written  in  her  name, 
and  in  the  cypher  concerted  between  them,  without  al- 
lowing, that  the  m.atter  had  been  communicated  to  that 
princefs.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter  appears, 
even  after  time  has  difcovered  every  thing,  which  couM 

<i  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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guideour  judgment  with  regard  to  it:  No  wonder,  there- C  hap. 
fore,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  unafTiiled  by  counfel,  and  ,_  _  _  ' _f 
confounded  by  To  extraordinary  a  trial,  found  herfelf  in-  is^^* 
capable  of  making  a  fatisfac^ory  defence  before  the  com- 
miflioners.  Her  reply  cor.fifted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial : 
Whatever  force  may  be  in  that  denial  v/as  much  weakened, 
by  her  pofitively  affirming,  that  flie  never  had  had  any 
correfpondence  of  any  kind  with  Babington;  a  fail,  how- 
ever, of  which  there  remains  not  the  leaft  queftion  ^ 
She  aflerted,  that,  as  Nau  and  Curie  had  taken  an  oath 
of  fecrecy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence  againfl  her 
ought  not  to  be  credited.  She  confefled,  however,  that 
Nau  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  the  kinf^-  - 
of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  (lie  might  fafely  confide. 
She  alfo  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honefl  man, 
but  fimple,  and  eafily  impofed  on  by  Nau.  If  thefe  two 
men  had  received  any  letters,  or  had  v/ritten  any  an fwers, 
without  her  knowledge;  the  imputation,  fhe  faid,  could 
never  lie  on  her.  And  fhe  was  the  more  inclined,  fhe 
added,  to  entertain  this  fufpicion  againft  them,  becaufe 
Nau  had,  in  other  inftances,  been  guilty  of  alike  temerity, 
and  had  ventured  to  tranfa6t  bufinefs  in  her  name,  with- 
out communicating  the  matter  to  her*. 

The  fole  circumftance  of  her  defence,  which  to  us 
may  appear  to  have  fome  force,  was  her  requiring  that 
Nau  and  Curie  (hould  be  confronted  with  her,  and  her 
affirming  that  they  never  would  to  her  face  perfift  in  their 
evidence.  But  that  demand,  hov/evcr  equitable,  was 
not  then  fupported  by  law  in  trials  of  high-treafon,  and 
was  often  refufed  even  in  other  trial?,  where  the  crown 
was  profecutor.  The  clauf?,  contained  in  an  act  of  the 
J 3th  of  the  queen,  was  a  novelty j  that  the   fpecies  of 

r  See  note  [Y]  at  the  end  of  ihe  volume.  P  See  note  [Z]  at  the 
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CHAP,  treafon  there  enumerated  muft  be  proved  by  two  v/itneffes, 
I  '   ,  confronted  with  the  criminal.      But  Mary  was   not  tried 

15^^-  upon  that  act;  and  the  minifters  and  crown  lawyers  of 
this  reign  were  always  fure  to  refufe  every  indulgence 
bevond  what  the  ftridl  letter  of  the  law  and  the  fettled 
pradice  of  the  courts  of  juftice  required  of  them.  Not 
to  mention,  that  thefe  fecretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay-caftle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the  com- 
miilioners°. 

There  pafTed  two  incidents  in  this  trial,  which  may 
be  worth  obferving.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Ba- 
binston  was  read,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel  and  his  brothers:  On  hearing  their  names 
ihe  broke  into  z  f:gh .  "  Alaj,"  faid  fhe,  "  what  has  the 
''  noble  houfe  of  the  Flowards  fufFered  for  my  fake  !" 
She  afSimed,  with  regard  to  the  fame  letter,  that  it  was 
eafy  to  forge  the  hand-writing  and  cypher  of  another; 
ihe  was  afraid,  that  this  was  too  familiar  a  prailice  with 
Wallingham,  who,  fhe  alfo  heard,  had  frequently  prac- 
tifed  both  againft  her  life  and  her  fon's.  Walfingham, 
v/ho  was  one  of  the  commiffioncrs,  rofe  up.  He  pro- 
tefted,  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had  never  acled 
any  thing  againft  the  queen  of  Scots:  In  his  public  capa- 
city, he  owned,  that  his  concern  for  his  fovereign's 
fafety  had  made  him  very  diligent  in  fearching  out,  by 
every  expedient,  all  defigns  againft  her  facred  perfon  or 
her  authority.  For  attaining  that  end,  he  would  not 
only  make  ufe  of  the  affiftance  of  Ballard  or  any  other 
confpirator  :  He  would  alfo  reward  them  for  betraying 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  have  allowed  Curie  and  Nau  to  be 
produced  in  the  trial,  and  writes  to  that  purpofe,  to  Burleigh  and  Walffng- 
ham,  in  her  letter  of  the  7th  of  Odlober,  in  Forbes's  MS.  colledlions.  She 
only  fays,  that  fhe  thinks  it  needlefs,  though  (he  was  willing  to  agree  to  it. 
The  not  co'ifronting  of  the  witnelTes  was  not  the  refult  of  defign,  but  the 
pradlice  of  the  age, 

their 
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their  companions.     But  if  he  had  tampered  in  any  man-  chap. 
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ner,  unbefitting  his  charatSler  and  office,  v/hy  did  none  ^_  ^  '^ 
of  the  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or  execution,  's^^- 
accufe  him  of  fuch  practices  ?  Mary  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him,  by  faying  that  fhe  fpoke  from  inforrnation ; 
and  fhe  be^o-ed  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to 
fuch  as  flandered  her,  than  (he  fhould  to  fuch  as  accufed 
him.  The  great  character  indeed,  vv^hich  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
fingham  bears  for  probity  and  honour,  fhould  remove  from 
him  all  fufpicion  of  fuch  bafe  arts  as  forgery  and  fubor- 
nation;  arts,  which  even  the  moft  corrupt  miniflers,  in 
the  mofl  corrupt  times,  would  fcruple  to  employ. 

Having  finifhed  the  trial,  the  commiilioners  adjourned  i5thO£lob. 
from  Fotheringay-caflle,  and  met  in  the  Star  Chamber 
at  London  ;  where,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  Mary's  two 
fecretaries,  who,  voluntarily,  without  hope  or  reward, 
vouched  the  authenticity  of  thofe  letters  before  produced, 
they  pronounced  fentence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  confirmed  it  by  their  feals  and  fubfcriptions. 
The  fame  day,  a  declaration  was  publifhed  by  the  com- Sentence 
miffioners  and   the  iudo-es,  "that  the  fentence  did  no- ^P"^^ 

J      o     ^  Mary. 

"  wife  derogate  from  the  title  and  honour  of  James, 
"  king  of  Scotland ;  but  that  he  was  in  the  fame  place, 
"  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  fentence  had  never  been 
"  pronounced  ^^," 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to 
that  fituation,  which  fhe  had  long  ardently  defired ;  and 
had  found  a  plaufible  reafon  for  executing  vengeance  on 
a  competitor,  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
fhe  had  ever  equally  dreaded  and  hated.  But  fhe  was  re- 
flrained  from  inflantly  gratifying  her  refentment,  by  fe- 
veral  important  confiderations.  She  forefaw  the  invidious 
colours,  in  which  this  example  of  uncommon  jurifdidlion 

w  Camdenj  p.  526, 
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c  H  A  P.  would  be  reprefented  by  the  numerous  partizans  of  Mary, 
^ ,.  ^  '  <and  the  reproach,  to  which  fhe  herfelf  might  be  expofed 
1585.     with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all  pofterity.  The 
rights  of  holpitality,   of  kindred,  and  of  royal  majefty, 
feemed,  in  one  fignal  inftance,  to  be  all  violated  ;  and 
this   facrifice  of  generofity  to  intereft,   of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  fovereign 
and  a  woman.     Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent hypocrite,  pretended   the  utmoft  reludance  to  pro- 
ceed   to    the  execution  of    the    fentence :    affeded  the 
moft  tender  fympathy  with  her  prifoner;  difplayed  all 
her  fcruples  and  difficulties;  rejected  the  folicitation   of 
her  courtiers  and  minifters ;  and  affirmed,  that,  were  ihe 
not  moved  by  the  deepeft  concern  for  her  people's  fafety, 
fhe  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  pardoning  all   the 
injuries,  which  fhe  herfelf  had  received  from  the  queen 
of  Scots. 
a^thOftob.      That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more  audibly 
heard  in  the  demand  of  juftice  upon   Mary,   fhe  fum- 
moned  a  new  parliament ;  and  fhe  knew,   both  from  the 
ufual  difpofitions  of  that  aflembly,  and  from   the  influ- 
ence of  her  minifters  over  them,  that  fhefhould  not  want 
the  moft  earneft  folicitation  to  confent  to  that  meafure, 
which  was  fo  agreeable  to  her  fecret  inclinations.     She 
did  not  open  this  aflembly  in  perfon,  but  appointed  for 
that  purpofe  three  commiffioners,  Bromley,  the  chancel- 
lor,   Burleigh,    the  treafurer,   and    the  earl  of  Derby. 
The  reafon  affigned  for  this  meafure,  was,  that  the  queen 
■  forefeeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be 
canvafTed   in  parliament,  found   her  tendernefs   and  de- 
licacy fo  much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that 
fhe  had  not  the  courage  to  be  prefent  while  it  was  under 
deliberation,  but  withdrew  her  eyes  from  what  fhe  could 
not  behold  without  the  utmoft  relu6lance  and  uneafmefs. 
She  was  alfo  willing,   that,    by  this  unufual  precaution, 

the 
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the  people  fhould  fee  the  danger,  to  which  her  pcrfon  was  c  hap, 
hourly  expofed  ;   and  fhould  thence  be  more  flrongly  in-  t       ^  '  .<* 
cited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal,  whofe  reftlefs       Ji»6. 
intrigues  and  bloody  confpiracies  had  fo  long  expofed  her 
to  the  moft  imminent  perils  ^. 

The  parliament  anfwered  the  queen's  expectations  : 
The  fentence  againft  Mary  was  unanimoufly  ratified  by 
both  houfes;  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain 
Elizabeth's  confent  to  its  publication  and  execution  y. 
She  gave  an  anfwer  ambiguous,  embarrafTed  ;  full  of  real 
artifice,  and  feeming  irrefolution.  She  mentioned  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  her  life  was  continually  ex- 
pofed ;  fhe  declared  her  willingnefs  to  die,  did  fhe  not 
forefee  the  great  calamities,  which  would  thence  fall  upon 
the  nation ;  fhe  made  profelTions  of  the  greateil  ten- 
dernefs  to  her  people ;  file  difplayed  the  clemency  of  her 
temper,  and  exprefTed  her  violent  rtludlance  to  execute 
the  fentence  againft  her  unhappy  kinfwoman  ;  fhe  af- 
firmed, that  the  late  law,  by  which  that  princefs  was 
tried,  fo  far  from  being  made  to  enfnare  her,  was  only 
intended  to  give  her  warning  beforehand,  not  to  engage 
in  fuch  attempts,  as  might  expofe  her  to  the  penalties,, 
with  which  fhe  was  thus  openly  menaced  •  and  fhe  beg- 
ged them  to  think  once  again,  whether  it  were  poiTible 
to  find  any  expedient,  befides  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  for  fecuriag  the  public  tranquillity'''.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  her  commands,  took  the  affair 
again  under  confideration;  but  could  find  no  other  pof- 
fible  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  folicitations,  and 
entreaties,  and  arguments :  They  even  remonflrated,. 
that  mercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  to  them, 
her  fubjedts  and  children  :  And  they  affirmed,  that  it 
were  injufli'Se  to  deny  execution  of  the  law  to  any  indi- 
vidual;  much  more  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 

2c-D'Ewes,  p,  375..  y  Ibid,  p.^9»  *  Ibid.  p.  402,  403. 
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CHAP,  now  unanlmoufly  and  earneflly  Cuing  for  this  pledge  of 

, '_  •_.  her  parental  care  and  tendernefs.     This  fecond  addrefs 

1583.  fct  the  pretended  doubts  and  fcruples  of  Elizabeth  anew 
in  agitation  :  She  complained  of  her  own  unfortunate 
fituation  ;  exprefTed  her  uneafinefs  from  their  importu- 
nity ;  renewed  the  profeilions  of  afFe6i:ion  to  her  people ; 
and  difmifled  the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncer- 
tainty, what,  after  all  this  deliberation^  might  be  her  final 
refolution\ 

But  though  the  queen  affected  relu6lance  to  execute 
the  fentence  againft  Mary,  fhe  complied  with  the  requefl 
of  parliament  in  publiihing  it  by  proclamation;  and  this 
a6l  feemed  to  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  Lord  Buckhurft,  and  Beale, 
clerk  of  the  council,  were  fent  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  notified  to  her  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  her, 
its  ratification  by  parliament,  and  the  earneft  applications 
made  for  its  execution  by  that  afiembly,  who  thought, 
that  their  religion  could  never,  while  fhe  was  alive,  at- 
tain a  full  fettlement  and  fecurity.  Mary  was  nowife 
difmayed  at  this  intelligence  :  On  the  contrary,  fhe  joy- 
fully laid  hold  of  the  laft  circumftance  mentioned  to  her; 
and  infifted,  that,  fince  her  death  was  demanded  by  the 
proteftants  for  the  eftabllfiiment  of  their  faith,  fhe  was 
really  a  m.artyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  entitled  to  all 
the  merits  attending  that  glorious  charadler.  She  added, 
that  the  Englifh  had  often  embrued  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fovereigns  :  No  wonder,  they  exercifed 
cruelty  againft  her,  who  derived  her  defcent  from  thefe 
monarchs ''.  Paulet,  her  keeper,  received  orders  to  take 
down  her  canopy,  and  to  ferve  her  no  longer  with  the 
refpe6t  due  to  fovereign  princes.  He  told  her,  that  fhe 
was  now  to  be  confidered  as  a  dead  perfon  ;  and  inca- 
pable of  any  dignity  ■=.     This  harfii   treatment  produced 

a  See  note  [AA]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  b  Camden,  p.  52S. 
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not  In  her  any  feemino;  emotion.     She  only  replied,  thatc  hap. 
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fhe  received  her  royal  character  from   the  Iiands  of  the  ,_ _'  j 

Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave     1586. 
her  of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  laft  letter  to  Elizabeth  ; 
full  of  dignity,  without  departing  from  that  fpirit  of 
meeknefs  and  of  charity,  which  appeared  fuitable  to  this 
concluding  fcene  of  her  unfortunate  life.  She  preferred 
no  petition  for  averting  the  fatal  fentence  :  On  the  con- 
trary, fhe  expreffed  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus 
bringing  to  a  fpeedy  period  her  fad  and  lamentable  pil- 
grimage. She  requefted  fome  favours  of  Elizabeth^  and 
intreated  her,  that  fhe  might  be  beholden  for  them  to  her 
own  goodnefs  alone,  without  making  applications  to  thofe 
miniflers,  who  had  difcovered  fuch  an  extreme  malignity 
againft  her  perfon  and  her  religion.  She  defired,  that,  after 
her  enemies  (hould  be  fatiated  with  her  innocent  blood, 
her  body,  which,  it  was  determined,  fnould  never  enjoy 
reft,  while  her  foul  v.'as  united  to  it,  mii^ht  be  conn-^ned 
to  her  fervants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France, 
there  to  repofe  in  a  catholic  land,  with  the  facred  reliques. 
of  her  mother.  In  Scotland,  fhe  faid,  the  fepulchres  of 
her  anceftors  were  violated,  and  the  churches  either 
demolifhed  or  profaned ;  and  in  England,  where  fhe 
might  be  interred  am^ong  the  ancient  kings,  her  own  and 
Elizabeth's  progenitors,  fne  could  entertain  no  hopes  of 
being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  thofe  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  her  religion  required.  Sherequefted,  that 
no  one  might  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a  private  death 
upon  her,  without  Elizabeth's  knowledge :  but  that  her 
execution  fhould  be  public,  and  attended  by  her  ancient 
fervants,  who  might  bear  teftimony  of  her  perfeverance 
jn  the  faith,  and  of  her  fubmifTion  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
She  begged,  that  thefe  fervants  might  afterwards  be  al- 
lowed to  depart  whitherfoever  they  plcafcd,  and  might 
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C  H  A  P.  enjoy  thofe  legacies,  which  fhe  fiiould  bequeath   them, 
..  '  I  And  fhe  conjured   her  to  grant  thefe  favours,  by  their 

»586.  near  kindred  3  by  the  foul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII, 
the  common  anceftor  of  both ;  and  by  the  royal  dignity, 
of  which  they  equally  participated '^,  Elizabeth  made 
no  anfwer  to  this  letter;  being  unwilling  to  give  Mary 
a  refufal  in  her  prefent  fituation,  and  forefeeing  inconve- 
iliencies  from  granting  fome  of  her  requefts. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herfelf  to 
meet  her  fate,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers 
with  Elizabeth  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fentence, 
pronounced  againft  her.  Befides  employing  L'Aubefpine, 
the  French  refident  at  London,  a  creature  of  the  houfe 
of  Guife,  Henry  fent  over  Bellievre,  with  a  profefTed 
intention  of  interceding  for  the  life  of  Mary,  The  duke 
of  Guife  and  the  league,  at  that  time,  threateried  very 
nearly  the  king's  authority;  and  Elizabeth  knev/,  that 
though  that  monarch  might,  from  decency  and  policy, 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  interpofe  publicly  in  behalf  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  fecretly  be  much  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  death  of  a  princefs,  on  whofe  fortune 
and  elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  fo 
many  daring  and  ambitious  projects  ^.  It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that  Bellievre  had  orders,  after  making  public 
and  vehement  remonftrances  againft  the  execution  of 
Mary,  to  exhort  privately  the  queen,  in  his  mafler's 
name,  not  to  defer  -^n  a£t  of  juflice,  fo  necefTary  for  their  j 
common  fafety  ^  But  whether  the  French  king's  inter-  i 
ceflion  were  fincere  or  not,  it   had  no  weight  with  the 

1 

queen  ;  and  fhe  flili  perfiiicd  in  her  former  refolution.  1 

I  ter  c(j-         The  interpofition  of  theyoung  king  of  Scots,  though     J 
lioncfking  ^ot  able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  feemed,  on     I 

James.  °  .  i  a      /-  t  !i 

every  account,  to  merit  more  regard.     As  loon  as  James 

^  CamHen,  p.  579.     Jcbb,  vcl.  ii.p.  595,  c  Camden,  p.  494. 
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heard  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  b:s  mother,  he  -  "  ^  ^^ 

XLI!. 

fent  Sir  WilliaiTi  Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bed  chamber,  ^^ ^ > 

tQ  London;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  ^586. 
he  remonflrated,  in  very  fevce  terms,  againft  the  indig- 
nity of  the  procedure.  Ke  faid,  that  he  was  aflonifhed 
to  hear  of  the  prcfumption  of  Englifn  noblem^en  and 
counfellors,  who  had  dared  to  fit  in  judgment  and  pafs 
fentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  defcended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  England;  but  he  was  fiill  more  aftonithed 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  feriouHy  entertained  of  put- 
tins:  that  fentence  in  execution:  That  he  entreated  EH- 
zabeth  to  refle61:  on  the  difhonour,  which  fhe  would 
draw  on  her  nam.e  by  embruing  her  hands  in  the  blood 
of  her  near  kinfwoman,  a  perfon  of  the  fame  royal  dig- 
nity and  of  the  fame  fex  with  herfelf:  That,  in  this  un- 
paralleled attempt,  (he  offered  an  affront  to  all  diadems, 
and  even  to  her  own;  and  by  reducing  fovereigns  to  a 
level  wich  other  men,  taught  the  people  to  neg!e6l  all 
duty  towards  thofe  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to 
rule  over  them  :  That  for  his  p:irt,  he  muf:  deem  the 
injury  and  infult  (o  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all 
atonement;  nor  was  it  pofhble  for  him  thencefcrv/ard  to 
remain  in  any  term.s  of  ccrrefpondence  wiih  a  perfon, 
who,  without  any  pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  delibe- 
rately  infl;(51:ed  an  ignominious  death  upon  his  parent : 
And  that,  even  if  the  fcnrimcnts  of  nature  and  duty  did 
not  infpire  him  with  this  purpofc  of  vengeance,  his 
honour  required  it  of  him;  nor  could  he  ever  acquit  him- 
felf  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he  did  not  ufe  every 
elfGrt:,_and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge  fo  great  an 
indignity?. 

S'.ON  after,  James  fcnt  the  mafler  of  Gray  and  Sir 
Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  renionflrances  of  Keith  ; 
and  to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  ar^^u- 

S  Spotfwjct?,  p  351. 
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c  H  A  P.  jyient  and  menaces.     Elizabeth  was  at  firft  offended  with 

V the  iharpnefs  of  thefe  applications;  and  fhe  replied  in  a 

'586.  like  firkin  to  the  Scotiifh  ambafiadors.  When  fhe  after- 
wards refledttd,  that  this  earneftnefs  was  no  more  than 
what  duty  required  of  James,  fhe  was  pacified;  but 
fiil]  retained  her  refolution  of  executing  the  fentence 
againfi:  Marv^.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mafter  of  Gray, 
gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princefs,  fecretly  gave  his 
advice  not  to  fpare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to 
pacify  his  mailer. 

The  queen  alfo,  from  many  confideratlons,  was   in- 
duced to  pay  fmall  attention  to  the  applications  of  James, 
and  to  difregard  all  the  efforts,  which  he  could  employ 
in  behalf  of  his  mother.     She  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  chara6ler  ?nd  interefls,  the  factions  which  prevailed 
among  his  people,  and  the  inveterate  hatred,  which  the 
zealous  protcflsnts,  particularly   the   preachers,  bore  to 
the   queen  of  Scots.     The   prefent   incidents    fet   thefe 
difpofitions  of  the  clergy   in    a  full  light,     James,  ob- 
fcrving  the  fixed   purpofe  of  Elizabeth,  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches ;  and  know- 
ing the   captious    hum^our   of  the    ecclefiaflics,  he    took 
care  that  the  form  of  the  petition  fhould  be  moft  cautious, 
as    well   as    humane    and   charitable:  "  That   it   mi^ht 
"  pleafe  God  to  illum.inate  Mary  with  the   light  of  his 
''  truth,  and   fave   her  from  the  apparent  danger,  with 
"  which  fhe  was  threatened."    But,  excepting  the  king's 
own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  more,  all  the  preach- 
ers  rcfufcd   to  pollute  their   churches  by   prayers  for  a 
papifl-j    and    would     not     fo    much    as    prefer    a    peti- 
tion for  her  conveifion.      James,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
puiiiih    this    difobediencc,    and    defirous    of   giving    the 
preachers    an    opportunity   of  amending  their  fault,  ap- 
pointed a  new  day  when  prayers  fliould  be  faid  for  his 

^  Spotfwco;^,  p.  353. 
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mother;  and  that  he  might  at  leaft  fecure  hlmfelf  from  chap. 
any  infult  in  his  own  prefence,  he  defired  the  archbifliop  v__^^_^ 
of  St.  Andrew's  to  officiate  before  him.  In  order  todif-  »i^'6. 
appoint  this  purpofe,  the  clergy  inftigated  one  Couper,  a 
young  man,  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to 
take  pofleflion  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  church, 
and  fav/  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him 
from  his  feat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  deftined 
for  another ;  yet  fmce  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey 
the  charge  given,  and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers, 
he  might  proceed  to  divine  fervice.  The  preacher  replied, 
that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  fhould  dire6t 
him.  This  anfwer  fufficiently  inftrucled  James  in  his 
purpofe ;  and  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the  pulpir. 
As  Couper  feemed  not  difpofed  to  obey,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his  place;  upon  which 
the  young  man  cried  aloud.  That  this  day  would  be  a 
witnefs  againft  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord; 
and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner'. 
The  audience  at  firil:  appeared  defirous  to  take  part  with 
him ;  but  the  fermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over 
to  a  more  dutiful  and  more  humane  difpofition. 

Elizabeth,  when  folicited,  either  by  James  or  by 
foreign  princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,  feemed 
always  determined  to  execute  the  fentence  againft  her  : 
But  when  her  miniders  urged  her  to  interpofe  no  more 
delays,  her  fcruples  and  her  hefitation  returned;  her  hu- 
manity could  not  allow  her  to  embrace  fuch  violent  and 
fanguinary  meafures;  and  fhe  was  touched  with  com- 
panion for  the  misfortunes,  and  with  rcfpe£l  for  the 
dignity,  of  the  unhappy  prifoner.  The  courtiers,  fenfible 
that  they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  her,  than 

i  Spotfvvoo!^,  p.  3 '4. 
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C  H  A  p.  to  employ  perfuafion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to  enforce 

XLlf.  r      J      r 

^^ .^-1^ every  motive  for  the  pi.nifliment  of  Mary,  and  to  com- 

^■86.  bat  all  the  objeci:ions  urged  againft  this  zS:  of  juftice. 
threxecu-  They  faid,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princefs  in  Eng- 
i';"''^  land  had  been,  on  her  firfl  reception,  fuch  as  found  rea- 
fon  and  policy  required  ;  and  if  ihe  had  been  governed 
by  piinciples  of  equity,  (lie  would  not  have  refufed 
willingly  to  acquiefce  in  it:  That  the  obvious  inconve- 
niences, either  of  allo'vving  her  to  retire  into  France,  or 
of  reftoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne,  in  oppofition  to 
the  reformers  and  the  Engliili  party  in  Scotlanc,  had 
obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till  time  , 
fhould  offer  fome  opportunity  of  ferving  her,  without 
danger  to  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  proteflant  religion : 
That  her  ufage  there  had  been  fuch  as  became  her  rank; 
her  own  fervants,  in  confiderable  numbers,  bad  been 
permitted  to  attend  ;  her  exercife  had  been  allowed  her 
for  health,  and  all  accefs  of  company  for  amufement; 
and  thefe  indulgences  would,  in  time,  have  been  carried 
farther,  if  by  her  fubfcquent  conducSl  (he  had  appeared 
worthy  of  them  :  That  after  (he  had  inftigated  the  re- 
bellion of  Northumberland,  the  confpiracy  of  Norfolk, 
the  bull  of  excommunication  of  pope  Pius,  an  invafion 
from  Flanders;  after  (lie  had  feduced  the  queen's  friends, 
and  incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domeftic,  againft 
her;  it  became  neccfTary  to  treat  her  as  a  moft  danger- 
ous rival,  and  to  render  her  confinement  more  flricl:  and 
rigorous:  That  the  queen,  notwithftanding  thefe  repeat- 
ed provocations,  had,  in  her  favour,  rejf6led  the  impor- 
tunity of  her  parliaments,  and  the  advice  ct'  her  fageft 
minifters "^ ;  and  was  ftill,  in  hopes  of  her  amendment, 
determined  to  delay  coming  to  the  iaft  extremities  againft 
her:  That  Mary,  even  in  this  forlorn  condition,  retamed 
fo  high  and  unconquerable  a  fpirit,  that  (he  a6led  as  com- 

k  Digues,  p.  276.     Str)^pe,  vol.  ii.  p.  48,  135,  J36,  139. 
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petitor  to  the  crown,  and   aHowed  her  partizans  every  C  H  a  p. 
vvh'T^,  and  in  their  very  letters,  addrtfied  to  herfclf,  to  _        '  _j 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England  :  That  ihe  had  carried  her      is-^* 
aniinofity    To  i.r  as   to  encourage,  in  repeated  inftances, 
the  at.'ocioub  r.cfign  of  afi'jfTina'iinf;  the  queen  ;  and  this 
crime  wa.-.   unquelliGn  bly  proved  upon  her,  by  her  own 
letters,   by    the  evidence   of  her  fecrecaries,  and    by  the 
dyir.g  confeiuon  of  r.er  accorrprccs :  That  (he  was  but  a 
tiiul^r  qneen,   and  at  prefc-nt  pofTeited  no  where  any  right 
of  fovL-reigntv  ;   much    lefs  in  Ergla;-.d,  where,  the  m.o- 
ment  Li\i:  fet  ioor  in  the  kingdom,  (he  voluntarily  became 
fui-jv^ct  to  ihe  la\7S,    and   to    Elizabeth,    the  ordy   true 
fovereign  :   That  even  allowing  i^ier  to  be  fLiil  the  queen's 
equal  in  rank  and  dignity,   lelf-defence  was  perm.itted  by 
a  law  of  nature,  which-  could  never  be  abrogated  ;  and 
everyone,  ftill  more  a  queen,   had  fufiicient  jurildiclion 
over  an  eneiny,  who,  by  opc-n  violence,  and  ilill  more, 
who,  by   fecret   treachery,  threatened   the  utmofl  danger 
againft  her   life:   Tuat   the   general   combination  of  the 
cacnolics  to  exterminate  the  proteftants,  was  no  longer  a 
fecret;  a. id  as   the  fole   refource  of  the  latter  perlecuted 
jfeiSt  lay  in  Elizabeth,  fo  the  chief  hope^  vvhi'^h  the  former 
entertained   of  final  fuccefs,  confified   in  the  perfon,  and 
in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots  :  That  this  very  cir- 
cumuance  brought  matters   to  extremity  betv^een   thefe 
princefTes  j  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the  death  of  the 
other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path,  which  either 
regard   to   felf-prefervation,    or  to   the   happinefs  of  her 
people,  ihouLl  direct  her  to  purfue :   And  that  ncceffity, 
more  powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen 
that  r.foli.tiV)n,  which  equity  would  authorife,  and  which 
duty  preicribed  . 

When  Elizabeth  thought,  that  as  many  importunities 
had  been  ufed,  and  as  much  delay  interpofed,  as  decency 

1  Camden,  p.  533. 
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CHAP,  required,  fhe  at  lall  determined  to  carry  the  fentence  inta 

v__ /  execution  :  But  even  in  this  final  refolution  fhe  could  not 

15S6.      proceed  without  difplaying  a  new  fcene  of  duplicity  and 
artifice.     In  order  to  alarm   the  vulgar,  rumours   were 
previoufly  difperfed,  that  the  Spaniih  fleet  was  arrived  in 
Milford  Haven;  that  the  Scots  had   made  an  irruption 
into  England;  that   the  duke  of  Guife  was  landed  in 
SufTex  with  a  ftrong  army;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
efcaped   from  prifon,  and  had  raifed  an  army;  that  the 
northern  counties  had  begun  an  infurre^lion ;   that  there 
was  a  new  confpiracy  on  foot  to  aii'afTinate  the  queen,  and 
fet  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the  queen  was 
a6lually  aflaffinated  ^,     An  attempt  of  this  nature  was 
even  imputed  to  L'Aubefpine,  the  French  ambaflador; 
and   that  minifter  was   obliged    to   leave   the  kingdom. 
The  queen,  afFe61:ing  to  be  in  terror  and  pcrplexitv,  was 
obferved  to  fit  much  alone,  penfive  and  filent;  and  fome- 
times  to  mutter  to  herfelf  half  fentences,  importing  the 
difficulty  and  diftrefs,  to  which  flie  was  reduced  ".     She 
at  laft  called  Davifon,  a  man  of  parts,  but  eafy  to  be  im- 
pofed  on,  and  who  had  lately,  for  that  very  reafon,   been 
made  fecretary,  and  ihe  ordered  him   privately  to  draw 
a  warrant  for    the   execution    of   the   queen   of   Scots ; 
which,  file  afterwards  faid,  fhe  intended  to  keep  by  her, 
in  cafe  any  attempt  fhould  be  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
that  princefs.     She  figned  the  warrant;  and   then  com- 
manded Davifon  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in  order  to 
have  the  great  feal  appended   to  it.     Next  day  fhe   fent 
Killigrew   to  Davifon,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,    fome 
time,  executing  her  former  orders;  and  when  Davifon 
came  and  told  her,  that  the  warrant  had  already  pafled 
the  great  feal,  file  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  moved,  and 
^  blamed   him    for   his  precipitation.     Davifon,  being   in 

perplexity,    acquainted    the    council    with     this    whole 
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tranfacTtlon  ;    and  they  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  C  h  a  p. 

jTend  off  Beale  with  the  v/arrant :  If  the  queen  fnould, l^J , 

be  difpleafed,  chey  promifed  to  juftify  his  conducb,  niid  ^5^7* 
to  take  on  themfelves  the  whole  blame  of  this  n-seafureo. 
The  fecretary,  not  fufiiciently  aware  of  their  intention, 
complied  with  the  advice;  and  the  warrant  was  dif- 
patched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent,  and  feme 
others,  ordering  them  to  fee  the  fentence  executed  upon 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay-caftle,  and  being  7th  Feb. 
introduced  to  Mary,  Informed  her  of  their  commiGion,  "^^ 
and  defired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  She  feemed  no-wife  terrified,  though 
fomewhat  furprifed,  with  the  intelligence.  She  faid, 
with  a  chearful,  and  even  a  fmiling  countenance,  that 
ihe  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  fiittr^  would  have  con- 
fented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  fentence  againft 
a  perfon,  not  fubjedt  to  the  laws  and  jurifdiclion  of 
England.  "  But  as  fuch  is  her  will,"  faid  fne,  "death, 
*«  which  puts  an  end  to  all  my  mifcrics,  ihail  be  to  me 
''  moft  welcome ;  nor  can  I  eifeem  that  foul  worthy  the 
*'  felicities  of  heaven,  which  cannot  fupporc  rhc  body 
^'  under  the  horrors  of  the  lalt  pafiai^e  to  thefe  blifsful 
*'  manfions  P."  She  then  requefccd  the  two  noblemen, 
that  they  would  permit  fome  of  her  fervar.ts,  and  parti- 
cularly her  confeflbr,  to  att(;nd  her  :  But  they  tcld  her, 
that  compliance  v/ith  this  lad  demand  was  contrary  to 
their  confcience  ^,  and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Pcter- 
borow,  a  m.an  of  great  learning,  ihould  be  prefent,  to 

°  It  appears  by  fome  letters  publiflied  by  Strypfj  vcl.  iii.  book  il  c  j. 
that  Elizabeth  had  not  exprefsly  communicated  her  intention  to  any  cf  her 
minifters,  not  even  to  Burleigh  :  They  were  fuch  experienced  courtiers,. that 
they  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by  lerving  hrr  without 
waiting  till  fhe  defired  them. 

P  Camden,  p.  534.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Libiary,  p,  2,  from  the  Cotti  Lib.  Cal.  c.  9,  ^  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  50J. 
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CHAP,  in{Iru(5^  her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  H.r  refu- 
t  .^  t  lal  to  have  any  conference  v*rith  this  divine  inflamed  ihe 
'5^7-  zeal  of  the  earl  of  Kent;  and  he  bluntly  tod  her,  'hat 
her  death  would  be  the  life  of  their  religion;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  her  life  would  have  been  the  death  of  it. 
Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  (he  conftantly  de- 
nied his  confpiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to  her; 
and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs,  {he  refigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

When  the  e:irls  nad  left  her,  fhe  ordered  fupper  to  be 
haftened,  that  (lie  might  have  the  moreleifure,  after  it,  to 
finilli  the  few  affairs  wnich  remained  to  her  in  this  world, 
and  to  prepare  for  her  pallige  to  another.  It  was  necef- 
fary  for  her,  fiie  faid,  to  t.ike  {^iv.^  fuftenance,  left  a 
failure  of  her  bodily  ttrength  f!iO  Id  deprefs  her  fpirits  on 
the  morrow,  and  !cfl  her  behaviour  fhould  thereby  betray 
a  weaknefs  unworthy  cf  herfeif  \  She  fupp.d  fparingly, 
as  her  manner  ufaally  was  ;  and  her  wonted  chearfulnefs 
d.\^  not  even  defert  her  on  this  occafion.  She  comforted 
her  fervants  under  the  aiBidtion  which  overwhelmed 
them,  2nd  which  was  too  violent  for  them  to  conceal  it 
from  her.  Turning  to  Burgbin,  her  phyfician,  ihe  afked 
him.  Whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and  invincible 
force  of  truth?  *'  They  pretend,"  faid  llie,  "  that  I  mufl: 
"  die.  becaufc  I  confpired  againft  their  queen's  Jne:  But 
*•  the  earl  of   Kent  avov/ed,    that    thcr^-  was  no  other 

caufe  of  my  death,  than  the  apprchenfions,  which,  if 
•'  I   (hould   live,  they  entertain  for  their  religion.     My 

conflancy  in  the  faith  is  my  real  crime:  Tne  reft  is 

only  a  colour,  invented  by  inteiefted  and  deligning 
"  men."  Towards  the  end  of  fupper.  (he  called  in  all 
her  fervants,  and  drank  to  them  :  They  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any 
pall  ncglea  of  their  duty:    She  deigned,  in  return,  to 

"■  JfbS,  vol,  ii,  p.  489, 
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afk  their  pardon  for  her  ofFences  towards  them  ;   and  aC  H  a  p, 

plentiful  effuiion  of  tears  attended  this  laft  folemn  fare- ^ '  _j 

wcl,  and  exchange  of  mutual  forgivenefs  ^  i5^7« 

Mary's  care  of  her  (crvants  was  the  folc  remaining 
affair,  which  employed  her  concern.  She  pcrufcd  her 
will,  in  which  (lie  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies  : 
She  ordered  the  inventory  of  her  goods,  cloaths,  and 
jewels  to  be  brought  her  ;  and  fhe  wrote  down  the  names 
of  thofe  to  whom,  fhe  bequeathed  each  particular:  To 
fome  fhe  diftributed  money  with  her  ov/n  hands ;  and 
Ihe  adapted  the  rccompcnce  to  their  different  degrees  of 
rank  and  merit.  She  wrote  alfo  letters  of  recon^inienJa- 
tion  for  her  fervants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her 
coufin,  the  duke  of  Guife,  whom  fhe  made  the  chief 
executor  of  her  teftament.  At  her  wonted  time  fhe 
went  to  bed;  flept  fome  hours j  and  then  rifmg,  fpent 
the  reft  of  the  night  in  prayer.  Having  forefeen  the 
difHculty  of  exercifmg  the  rites  of  her  religion,  fhe  had 
had  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  confecrated  hofte  from  the 
hands  of  pope  Pius;  and  fhe  had  refervcd  the  ufe  of  it 
for  this  laft  period  of  her  life.  By  this  expedient  fhe 
fupplied,  as  much  as  (he  could,  the  want  of  a  prieft  and 
confefTor,  who  was  refufcd  her^ 

Towards  the  mornins:  fhe  drefTed  herfelf  in  a  rich 
habit  of  filk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  w-hich  (he  had  re- 
fervcd to  herfelf.  She  told  her  maids,  that  (lie  would 
willingly  have  left  them  this  drefs  rather  than  the  plain 
garb  which  fhe  wore  the  day  before:  But  it  was  neceiTary 
for  her  to  appear  at  the  enfuing  foiemnity  in  a  decent 
habit. 

Thomas  Andr<?v/s,  fherifx'of  the  county,  entered  t'^e 
room,  and  informed  her,  that  the  hour  was  come,  and 
that  he  mufl  attend  her  to  tne  place  of  execution.    She  re- 

s  Jt^bb,  vol.ii,  p.  30:,  626.     CamJfcn,  p,  534,  t  Jebb,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,  plied,  That  fhe  was  ready  ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  fer- 

V -^^ /vants,  fhe   leaned  on  two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  guards 

'5^7-  hecaufe  of  an  infirmity  in  her  limbs  ;  and  fhe  followed  the 
fheriff  with  a  ferene  and  compofed  countenance.  In  pafTino- 
through  a  hall  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  {he  was  met  by 
the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  diftinction. 
Here  fhe  alfo  found  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  her  fleward, 
who  flung  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  her  ;  and,  wringino- 
his  hands,  cried  aloud,  "  Ah,  Madam  !  unhappy  me  ! 
''  what  man  was  ever  before  the  mefTenger  of  fuch  heavy 
"  tidings  as  I  mufl  carry,  when  I  fhall  return  to  my 
"  native  country,  and  fhall  report,  that  I  faw  mygraci- 
"  ous  queen  and  miflrefs  beheaded  in  England  r"  His 
tears  prevented  farther  fpeech;  and  Mary  too  felt  herfelf 
moved,  more  from  fym.pathy  than  afflidion.  "  Ceafe, 
"  my  good  fervant,"  faid  fhe,  "  ceafe  to  lambent :  Thou 
"  haft  caufe  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn  :  For  now' 
"  fhalt  thou  fee  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart  receive  their 
*'  long  expeded  period  and  completion.  Know,"  con- 
tinued file,  "  good  fervant,  that  all  the  world  at  beft  is 
"  vanity,  and  fubje(5l  ftill  to  more  forrov7  than  a  whole 
<'  ocean  of  tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee,  carry 
"  this  meflage  from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my 
*'  religion,  and  unalterable  in  my  affe6tions  to  Scotland 
"  and  to  France.  Keaven  forgive  them,  that  have  long 
^'  defired  my  end,  and  have  thirfted  for  my  blood  as  the 
*'  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.*'  "  O  God," 
added  file,  "  thou  that  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth 
"  itfelf,  thou  knov/eft  the  inmoft  recefTes  of  my  heart : 
"  Thou  knovvcfl  that  I  was  ever  defirous  to  preferve  an 
"  entire  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to 
"  obviate  the  fource  of  all  thefe  fatal  difcords.  But 
"  recommend  me,  Melvil,  to  my  fon,  and  tell  him,  that, 
"  notwithflanding  all  m.y  diflrefTes,  I  have  done  nothing 
2  "  prejudicial 
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<'  prejudicial  to   the    ftatc    and    kingdom    of  Scotland."  C  HAP. 
After  thefe  words,  reclining  herfelf,  with  weeping  eyes,  i_  -  ^-_'  _f 
and  face  bedewed  with  tears,  fhe  killed  him.     "  And  fo,"      >i^7« 
faid /he,  "  good  Melvil,  farewel :  Once  again,   farewel, 
"  good  Melvil;  and  grant  the  affiftance  of  thy  prayers  to 
"  thy  queen  and  miftrefs'^." 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen  who  attended  her, 
and  made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  fervants,  that  they 
might  be  well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  prcfents 
which  fhe  had  made  them,  and  be  fent  fafely  into  their 
own  country.  Having  received  a  favourable  anfv/cr,  (Iiq 
preferred  another  requeft,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her  at  her  death :  In  order,  faid  flie,  that  their 
eyes  may  behold,  and  their  hearts  bear  witnefs,  how 
patiently  their  queen  and  miftrefs  can  fubmit  to  her 
execution,  and  how  conftantly  flie  perfeveres  in  her  at- 
tachment to  her  religion.  The  earl  of  Kent  oppofed  this 
defire,  and  told  her,  that  they  v/ould  be  apt,  by  their 
fpeeches  and  cries,  to  difturb  both  herfelf  and  the  fpecla- 
tors :  He  was  alfo  apprehenfive,  left  they  fhould  pracSlife 
fome  fuperftition,  not  meet  for  him  to  fuffer;  fuch  as 
dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood :  For  that  was 
the  inftance  which  he  made  ufe  of.  ''  My  lord,"  faid  the 
queen  of  Scots,  "  I  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be 
''  but  dead)  that  they  fliall  not  incur  any  blame  in  any 
''  of  the  actions  which  you  have  named.  But  alas!  poor 
<'  fouls !  it  would  be  a  great  confolation  to  them  to  bid 
'^  their  miftrefs  farewel.  And  I  hope,"  added  flie, 
"  that  your  miftrefs,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
'*  vouchfafe.  In  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  fhould  have 
**  fome  of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  I 
"  know,  that  her  majefty  hath  not  given  you  any  fuch 
*'  ftri^t  command,  but  that  you  might  grant  m.e  arcqueft 
'^  of  far  greater  courtefy,  even  though  I  were  a  woman 

w  MS,  p,  4.  Jeb,  vol,  ii,  p.  634,     Strvpe,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S4. 
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^  XLV   ^*''  ^^  iriferior  rank  to  that  which  1  bear  "     Finding  that  1 

I 'the  earl  of  Kent  perfifled  ftill  in  his  refulai,   her  mind     1 

^5^7-      which  had  fortified  itleJf  agair.fl:  the  terrors  of  death,   was    ' 
affe6led  by   this   indignity,  for   which  fhe  was  nor  pre- 
pared.     '^  I  am  coufin  to  your  queen,"  cned  file,  "  and 
*'  defcended  from  the  blood-royal  of  Henrv   VII.  and  a 
*'   marritd  queen  of  France,  and  an  anointed   qujen  of 
*'   Scotland."     The  conimiflioners,  perceiving;    how    in- 
vidious their  obflinacy   would   appear,  conferred   a  little 
together,  and  agreed,  that  file  might  carry  a  few  of  het    ^ 
fervants  along  with  her.     She  made  choice  of  four  men,  i 
and  two  m.aid-fervants,  for  that  purpofe,  '™ 

She  then  pafTcd  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected    .j 
the  fcafFold,  (.overtd  wiili  black;  and  flie  faw,   with  an    ^ 
undinT>ayf:d   countenance,  the   executioners,  and  all    the     I 
preparations    of  death.     The  room    was    crowded   with 
fpeftators  ;  and   no  one  was  fo  fteeled  againft  all  f^nti- 
ments  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be  moved,  when  he  n  fleeted 
on  her  royal  dignity,  confidered  the  furj-rifing  tia  n  of  her 
misfortunes,  beheld    her    mild   but    inflexible   conflancy, 
recalled    her  aniable   accomplifhmicnts,  or  furveyed  her 
beauties,  which,  though   faded  by  years,  and  yet  more 
bv  her  iiiHicflions,  ftill  difcovercd  themfelves  in  this  fatal 
moment.      Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  v/as  read  to 
her;  and  during  this  ceremony  ihe  was  filent,  but  fliewed, 
in   her  behaviour,  an  inJifPerence  and   unconcern,  as  if 
the  bufinefs  had  no  wife  regarded  her.     Before  the  execu- 
tioners   performed  their  office,  the  cean   of  Pcterborow 
fleppcd  forth;  and  thougl-*  the  queen  frcqu(  ntly  told  him, 
that  he  needed  not  concern  himfelf  about  her,  that  (fje 
was  fettled  In   the  ancient  catholic  and  Roman  religion, 
and  that  fhe  meant  to  lav  down  her  life  in  defence  of  that 
faith;   he  ftill  thought  it  his  cuty  to  perfift  in  his  ledlures 
and  exhortations,   and  to  endeavour  her  converfion      Tne 
terms,  which  he  employed,  were,  under  colour  of  pious 

inftrudions, 
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inftru(^ions,  cruel  infults  on  her  unfortunate  fituation  ;  C  fj  a  p. 

XL!  I 

and  btfides  their  own  ablurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the. » 

moll  mortifving  indignities,  to  which  fhe  had  ever  yet  'i^?* 
been  txpofcd.  He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  England 
had  on  this  occafion  flT-wn  a  tender  care  of  her;  and  not- 
wirhftanding  the  punifliment  juftly  to  be  inflidled  on  her, 
for  her  manifold  trefpaOes,  was  determined  to  ufe  every 
expedient  for  faving  her  foul  from  that  deftrudl'on,  with 
which  it  was  {o  nearly  threatened  :  That  fhe  was  now 
ftandino;  upon  the  biink  of  eternity,  nnd  had  no  other 
means  of  efcaping  endlefs  perdition,  than  by  rep-^nting  her 
former  wickednefs,  byjuftifying  the  fentence  pronounced 
againfl:  her,  by  acknowledging  the  queen's  favours,  and 
by  exerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Chrifl  Jefus:  That 
the  fcriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  do61rine,  the  merits 
ofChrift  the  only  means  of  falvatlon ;  and  if  (lie  trufted 
in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men,  fhe  mufl:  cxpecR:  in 
an  inftant  to  fall  into  utter  darknefs,  into  a  place  where 
(hall  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnafhing  of  teeth  :  That 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her,  the  ax  was  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  the  throne  of  the  great  judge  of  heaven 
was  erefl:  d,  the  book  of  her  life  was  fpread  wide,  and 
the  particular  fentence  and  judgment  was  ready  to  be 
pronounced  upon  her  :  And  that  it  was  now,  during  this 
important  moment,  in  her  choice,  either  to  rife  to  the 
refurreclion  of  life,  and  hear  that  joyful  falutation,  Come^ 
ye  hlejjed  of  my  Father^  or  to  fhare  the  refurrection  of  con- 
demnation, replete  with  forrow  and  anguish;  and  to 
fuffer  that  dreadful  denunciation,  Go^  ye  curfed,  into  ever- 
lajt'ing  jire  ^* 

During  this  dlfcourfe  Marv  could  not  fometimes 
forbear  betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  the 
preacher;  and  the  dean,  finding  that  he  had  profited  nothing 
by  his  lecture,  at  laft  bade  her  change  her  opinion,  repent 

^  MS.  p.  2;  9,  TO,  II.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  385. 

her 
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^  XLU  ^'  ^^^  °^  ^^^  former  wickednefs,  and  fettle  her  faith  upon   J 

\ ,,^J_j  this  ground,  that  only  in  Chrift  Jefus  could  fhe  hope  to    i 

1587*      be  faved.     She  anfwered,  again   and   again,  with    great    | 

earneilnefs :   "  Trouble  not  yourfelf  any  more  about  the    i 

*'  matter:  For  I  was  born  in  this  religion;  I  have  lived    : 

*'  in  this  religion ;  and  in  this  religion   1   am  refolved  to 

"  die."     Even    the    tV70   earls    perceived,    that   it   was 

fruitlefs   to  harafs  her  any  farther   with   theological  dif- 

putes  ;  and  they  ordered  the  dean  to  defift  from  his  unfea-    1 

fonable    exhortations,  and    to  pray   for    her    converfion.    i 

During  the  dean's  prayer,  fhe  employed  herfelf  in  private    i 

devotion  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  after  he  had    I 

iini(hed,  fhe  pronounced  aloud  fome  petitions  in  Englifh,    j 

for  the  affiicled  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own  troubles,    j 

for  her  fon,  and  for  queen  Elizabeth;  and  prayed  God,    1 

that  that  princefs  might  long  profper,  and  be  employed  in    i 

his  fervice.     The  earl  of  Kent,  obferving,  that,  in  her 

devotions,  fhe  made  frequent  ufe  of  the  crucifix,  could 

not  forbear  reproving  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  pcpifh 

trumpery,  as  he  termed  it;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have    ] 

Chrift  in  her  heart,  not  in  her  hand  y.     She  replied  with   »1 

prefence  of  mind,  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold  fach  an    '\ 

objeiSi:  in  her  hand,  without  feeling  her  heart  touched  with    ; 

fome  compund^ion^.  ; 

She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to     i 

difrobe  herfelf;  and  the  executioner  alfo  lent  his  hand,     ! 

to  aflifl  them.     She  fmiled,  and  faid.  That  fhe  was  not     I 

accuftomcd  to  undrefs  herfelf  before  fo  large  a  company, 

nor  to  be  ferved  by  fuch  valets.     Her  fervants,  feeing  her 

in  this  condition,  ready  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block, 

burft  into  tears  and  lamentations  :   She  turned   about  to 

them ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a  fign  of  impofmg 

filence  upon  them* ;  and  having  given  them  her  bleffing, 

y   MS\  p.  15.     Jebb,  vol,  il,  p.  307.  491,  637.  z  Jebb,  ibid.  j 

a  Jebb;   p.  307,  491.  j 

defired     | 
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defired  them  to  pray  for  her.     One  of  her  maids,  whom  C  H  a  p. 
ihe  had  appointed  for  that  purpofc,  covered  her  eyes  with  u.__^^^__^ 
a  handkerchief;  fhe  laid   herfelf  down,  without  any  fign      ^sS?- 
of  fear  or  trepidation;  and  her  head  was  fevered  from  her 
body  at  two  flrokes   by   the  executioner.     He  inftantly 
held  it  up  to  the  fpe^lators,  flreaming  v/ith  blood   and 
agitated  with  the  convulfions  of  death  :  The  dean  of  Pe- 
terborow  alone  exclaimed,  "  So  perifh   all  queen  Eliza- 
*'  beth's   enemies :"     The   earl    of  Kent   alone   replied 
*'  Amen  :"  The  attention  of  all  the  other  fpeciators  was 
fixed  on  the  melancholy  fcene  before  them;  and  zeal  and 
flattery  alike  gave  place  to  prefent  pity  and  admiration  of 
the  expiring  princefs. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  Mary's  cha- 
nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary  queen  of' 
Scots  ;  a  womian  of  great  accomplifhments  both  of  body 
and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired ;  but  unfortunate 
in  her  life,  and  during  one  period,  very  unhappy  in  her 
conduct.  The  beauties  of  her  perfon  and  graces  of  her 
air  combined  to  make  her  the  moft  amiable  of  women ; 
and  the  charms  of  her  addrefs  and  converfation  aided  the 
jmprefiion,  which  her  lovely  figure  made  on  the  hearts  of 
all  beholders.  Ambitious  and  active  in  her  temper,  yet 
inclined  to  chearfulnefs  and  fociety;  of  a  lofty  fpirir, 
conftant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpofe,  yet  polite, 
and  gentle,  and  afFable  in  her  demeanour ;  {he  feemed  to 
partake  only  fo  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her 
elHmable,  without  relinquifhing  thofe  foft  graces,  which 
compofe  the  proper  ornament  of  her  fex.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  her  charadler,  we  muft  fet  afide  one 
part  of  her  condu6l,  while  (he  abandoned  herfelf  to  the 
guidance  of  a  profligate  man  ;  and  muft  confider  thefe 
faults,  whether  we  admit  them  to  be  imprudences  or 
crimes,  as  the  refult  of  an  inexplicable,  though  not  un- 
common, inconftancy  in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty 

of 
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C  H  A  p.  of  our   nature,  of  the   violence   of  paiHon,  and    of  the 

N-_„ influence,  which   fituat'.ons,  and    fometimes    momentary 

^S^7-  incidents,  have  on  perfons,  vvhofc  principles  are  not  tho- 
roughly confirm*  d  by  experience  and  rtflecSiion.  Enraeed 
by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her  hufband,  feducedbythe 
treacherous  counfels  of  one  in  whoma  {he  repofed  confi- 
dence, tranfportcd  by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper, 
which  never  lay  fuiBciently  under  the  guidance  of  difcre- 
tion  J  ihe  was  betrayed  into  adiions,  which  may,  with 
fome  difficulty,  be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no 
apologv,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An  enumeration  of  her 
qualities  miight  carry  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric;  an 
account  of  her  condudl:  muft,  in  fome  parts,  v/ear  the 
afpe^t  of  fcvere  fatire  and  invedive.  •'' 

Her  numerous  m.isfortunes,  the  folitude  of  her  long 
and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  perfecutions,  to  v/hich  {he 
had  been  expofcd  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought 
her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  prevalent  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  age, 
that  it  is  the  lefs  v/cnder,  if  her  zeal,  her  refentment, 
and  her  interefc  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  ccnfent  to 
a  dcfign,  which  confpirators,  a6J:uated  only  by  the  firft 
of  thefe  motives,  had  formiCd  againft  the  life  of  JElizabeth. 
rr.  ,       When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution, 

afFc-aed  .or- fhe  afFcifted  the  utmoft  furprize  and  indignation.  Her 
countenance  changed;  her  fpeech  faltered  and  failed  her; 
for  a  long  time,  her  forrow  was  fo  deep  that  fhe  could '' 
not  exprefs  it,  but  ftood  fixed,  like  a  ftatue,  in  filence 
and  mute  aiionifhment.  After  her  grief  was  able  to  find 
vent,  it  burll:  out  in  loud  wailings  and  lamentations;  fhe 
put  herfelf  in  deep  mourning  for  this  deplorable  event; 
and  Cnc  was  fcen  perpetually  bathed  in  tears,  and  fur- 
rounded  only  by  her  maids  and  women.  None  of  her 
mi n  iters  or  connfcllors  dared  to  approach  her;  or  if 
any  h;:d  fuch  temerity,  ilie  chafed  them  from  her,  with 

I  the 
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the  mofl  violent  exprefiions  of  ra^je  and  refentment :  Thcv  CHAP, 

■'        XI II 
had  all  of  them  been   guilty  of  an  un|  ardon^^ble  crime.  -^  .    ""    '  _y 

in  putting  to  death  her  dear  fifter  and  kmrwomaii,  con-      i^'ij' 
trary  to  her  fixed  purpofe '',  of  which  they    were  fuiRci- 
ently  apprized  and  acquainted. 

No  fooner  was  her  forrow  fo  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  reileciiion,  than  fhe  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
the  king  of  Scots,  and  fent  it  by  Sir  Robert  Gary,  fon  of 
lord  Hunfdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  ftie  wifiied  he 
knew,  but  not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  which  fhe 
experienced,  on  account  of  that  lamentable  accident, 
which,  without  her  knov/ledge,  much  lefs  concurrence, 
had  happened  in  England :  That  as  her  pen  trembled, 
when  fhe  attempted  to  write  it,  fhe  found  herfelf  obliged 
to  commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  micfTenger,  her  kinf- 
man;  who  would  likewife  inform  his  majefly  of  every 
circumflance,  attending  this  difmal  and  unlocked  for 
misfortune  :  That  fhe  appealed  to  the  fupreme  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  her  innocence;  and  was  alfo  fo 
happy,  amidft  her  other  aiHi6^ions,  as  to  find,  that  many 
perfons  in  her  court  could  bear  witnefs  to  her  veracity  in 
this  proteflation :  That  fhe  abhorred  diilimulation ; 
deemed  nothing  more  v/orthy  of  a  prince  than  a  fin- 
cere  and  open  condudi:;  and  could  never  furely  be 
efteemed  fo  bafe  and  poor-fpirited,  as  that,  if  Cae  had 
really  given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  fhe  could,  on 
any  confideration,  be  induced  to  deny  them:  That, 
though  fenfible  of  the  juflice  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  the  unhappy  prifoner,  fhe  determined  from  cle- 
mency never  to  carry  it  into  execution;  and  could  not 
butrefent  the  temerity  of  thofe,  who  on  this  occafion  had 
difappointed  her  intention:  And  that  as  no  one  loved  him 
more  dearly  than  herfelf,  or  bore  a  more  anxious  concern 

'>  Camden,  p.  536.     Strype,  vol.  iil.  Appendix,  p.  145.     Jebb,  vol,  ix. 
p,  608. 
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CHAP,  for  his  welfare;  (he  hoped,  that  he  would  confider  every 

vi  II 
^^'^    '_  one  as  his  enemy,  who  endeavoured,  on  account  of  the 

15^7'     prefent  incident,  to  excite  any  animofity  between  them'^. 

fN  order  the  better  to  appeafe  James,  fhe  committed 

Davifon  to  prifon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the 

Star-Chamber  for  his  mifdemeanour.     The  fecretary  was 

confounded;  and    being   fenfible   of  the   danger,  which 

muft  attend  his  entering  into  a  conteft  with  the  queen> 

he  exprefled  penitence  for  his  error,  and  fubmltted  very* 

patiently  to  be  railed  at  by  thofe  very  counfellors,  whofe 

perfuafion  had  induced  him  to  incur  the  guilt,  and  who 

had  promifed  to  countenance  and  prote6t  him.     He  was 

condemned  to  imprlfonment  during  the  queen's  pleafure, 

and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.     He  remained 

a  long  time  In  cuftody  j  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced 

him  to.  beggary,  was  rigoroufly  levied  upon  him.     All 

the  favour,  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen,  was 

fending  him  fmall  fupplies  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 

him  from  perilhing  In  neceiTityi.     He  privately  wrote  an 

apology  to  his  friend  V/airmgham,  which  contains  many 

curious  particulars.     The  French  and  Scotch  ambafla- 

dors,  he  fald,  had  been  remonilrating  with  the  queen  in 

Mary's  behalf;  and    immediiitely  after   their   departure, 

(lie  commanded  him,  of  her  ov/n  accord,  to  deliver  her 

the    Vv-arrant  for   the  execution   of  that   princefs.     She 

figaed  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fealed   with    the 

great  feal  of  England,     She  appeared  in  fuch  good  hu- 

niour  on  the  occafion,  that  (he  faid  to  him  in  a  jocular 

manner,  "  Go  tell  all  this  to  Walfmgham,  who  is  now 

^«  fick:  Though  I  fear  he  will  die  of  forrow,  when  he 

i^  hears   of  it."     She   added,  that,  though   (he   had    fg 

long  delayed  the  execution,  left  (he  fliould  feem  to  be 

actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  (he  was  all  along  fenfible 

pf  the   necelTity   of  it.     In   the  fame   converfation,  fhe 

c  Camden,  n.  536.    Sfolfwpod;  p,  358,  d  Camden,  p.  538. 
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Warned  Drury  and  Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eafed  CHAP. 

her  of  this    trouble;  and   (he  exprefled  her   defire,  thati j 

Walfingham  would   brhig  them  to  complinnce  in    that      »5^7» 

particular.     She  was  fo  bent  on  this  purpofe,  that,   fome 

time  after,  fhe  aflced   Davifon,  Whether  ^.ny  letter  had 

come  from  Paulet  with  regard  to  the  fervice  expe6^ed  of 

him?  Davifon  Hiowed  her  Paulet's  letter 5  in  which  that 

gentleman  pofitively  refufed  to  a61:  any  thing  inconfiflent 

with   the  principles  of  honour  and  juftice.     The  queen 

fell  into  a  paflion  ;  and  accufed  Paulet,  as  well  as  Drury^ 

of  perjury;  becaufc,  having  taken  the  oath  of  afTociation, 

in    which    they   had    bound    themfelvcs   to   avenge   her 

wrongs,  they  had  yet  refufed  to  lend  their  hand  on  this 

occafion.     "  But  others,"  fhe  faid,  "  will  be  found  lefs 

*^  fcrupulous."     Davifon   adds,    that   nothing   but   the 

confent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  council  could  have 

eno-ap^ed  him  to  fend  ofF  the  warrant:  He  was  well  av/are 

of  his  danger;  and  remembered,  that  the    queen,  after 

havino-  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had 

endeavoured,  In  a  like  manner,  to  throw  the  v»^hole  blame 

and  odium  of  that  aclien  upon  lord  Burleigh  ^. 

Elizabeth's  dillimulaticn  was  fo  grofs,  that  it  could 
deceive  no  body,  v^'ho  was  not  prcvioufly  refolved  to  be 
blinded  ;  but  as  James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  cer- 
tainly more  fmcere  and  cordial,  he  difcovercd  the  higheft 
refentment,  and  refufed  to  aJmit  Gary  into  his  prefcnce. 
He  recalled  his  ambafiadors  from  England  ;  and  feemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.  The  States 
of  Scotland,  being  aflembled,  took  part  in  his  anger; 
and  profcflcd,  that  they  were  ready  to  fpend  their  lives 
ahd  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in 
defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  ?v^any  of 
his  nobility  inftigated  him  to  take  arn^s  :  Lord  Sinclair, 

e  Camden,  p.  53S,  Strypp,  vol.  iii.  p.  375,  ■576.  MS  In  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  A.  3,28.  p.  ij,  fiom  the  Celt,  Lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  B;ogr« 
JBric.p,  16x5.  1627, 
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CH  AP.  vvhen    the   courtiers    appeared   in   deep  mourning,   pre- 
<-  '   .fented  himfclf  to  the  king  arrayed  in  complete  armour, 

'i87.      and    faid,  that   this  was    the  proper    mourning    for  the 
queen.    The  catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting 
James  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay 
immediate  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin,  v,'hich,  from    his    mother's    example,  he 
mio-ht   conclude,  would   certainly,  if  Elizabeth's   power 
prevailed,  overwhelm  his  perfon  and  his  kingdom.     The 
queen  was  fcnfible  of  the  danger  attending  thefe  coun- 
fels ;  and  after  allowing  James  fome  decent  interval  to 
vent  his  giief  and  anger,  fhe  employed  her  emifTaries  to 
pacify  him,  and  to  fet  before  him  every  motive  of  hope 
or  fear,  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with 
her. 
th  March        Walsingham  wrote  to  lord  Thirlftone,  James's  fecre- 
trary,  a  judicious  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe.     He  faid, 
that  he  was  much  furprized  to  hear  of  the  violent  refolu- 
tions  taken  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  paffion  difcovered  by 
a  prince  of  fo  much  judgment   and  temper  as    James: 
That  a  war,  founded  merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge, 
and  that  too  on  account  of  an  a<5l  of  juftice  which  necef- 
fity  had  extorted,  would  for  ever  be  expofed  to  cenfure, 
and  could  not  be  excufed  by  any  principles  of  equity  or 
reafon  :  That  if  thefe  views  were  deemed  lefs  momentous 
among   princes,  policy    and   intereft   ought  certainly  to 
be   attended   to  ;  and  thefe  motives  did  flill   more  evi- 
dently oppofe  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Elizabeth, 
and    all    revival    of    exploded    claims     to    the    Englifh 
throne :  That  the  inequality  between  the  two  kingdoms 
deprived   James   of  any  hopes    of  fuccefs,  if  he    trufted 
merely  to  the  force  of  his  own  flate,  and  had  no  recourfe 
to   foreio-n   powers   for  afTiftance:  That  the   objecStions, 
artendin^y  the  introduction  of  fuccours  from  a  more  potent 
monarch,  appeared  (o  evident  from  all  the  tranfa6tions  of 

hiflgryj 
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hlftory,  that  they  could  not  efcape  a  perfon  of  the  King's 
extenfive  knowledge;  but  there  were,  intheprcTent  cafe, 
feveral  peculiar  circumftances,  which  ought  for  ever  to  *5^7 
^eter  him  from  having  recourfe  to  fo  dangerous  an  expe- 
dient: That  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally  of 
Scotland,  might  willingly  ufe  the  ailiftance-of  that  king- 
dom againft  England  ;  but  would  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
union  of  thefe  two  kingdoms  in  the  perfon  of  James ;  a 
union,  which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  pracSlif- 
ing  that  policy,  formerly  fo  ufeful  to  the  French,  and  (o 
pernicious  to  the  Scottifh,  nation  :  That  Henry  befides, 
infefted  with  fa(?tion  and  domeflic  war,  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition of  fupporting  diftant  allies ;  much  lefs  would 
he  expofe  himfelf  to  any  hazard  or  expence,  in  order 
to  aggrandize  a  near  kinfman  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  the 
muft  determined  enemies  of  his  repofe  and  authority  :  That 
the  exteniive  power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarch  rendered  him  a  flill  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland  ;  and  as  he  evidently  afpired  to  an  univerfal 
monarchy  in  the  weil,  and  had  in  particular  advanced 
fome  claims  to  England,  as  if  he  were  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  the 
common  enemy  of  all  princes,  who  wiflied  to  maintain 
their  independence ; -and  the  immediate  rival  and  compe- 
titor of  the  king  of  Scots  :  That  the  queen,  by  her  own 
naval  power,  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hollanders,  would 
probably  intercept  all  fuccours  which  might  be  fent  to 
James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  the  con- 
troverfy  in  this  ifland  with  the  fuperior  forces  of  her  own 
kingdom,  oppofed  to  thofe  of  Scotland  :  That  if  the 
king  revived  his  mother's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  mull  alfo  embrace  her  religion,  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  juftiiied  ;  and  mult  thereby  undergo 
the  infamy  of  abandoning  thofe  principles,  in  which  he 
had  been  flridly  educated,  and  to  which  he  had  hitherto 

Y  3  religioufl/ 
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C  H  A  P.  fcligioully  adhered  :   That  as  he  would,  by  fuch  an  apo- 
L  '  ,  {]-Ac.yj  totally  alienate  all  the  proteilants  in  Scotland  and 

^5^7^  England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
catholics,  who  would  ftill  entertain  reafonable  doubts  of 
his  fincerity  :  That  by  advancing  a  prefent  claim  to  the 
crown,  he  forfeited  the  certain  prorpe6l  of  his  fucceflion; 
and  revived  that  national  animofity,  which  the  late  peace 
and  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  had  happily  extin- 
guilhed  :  That  the  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of  England 
had  openly  declared  themfelves  for  the  execution  of  the 
<3ueen  of  Scots ;  and  if  James  fhowed  fuch  violent  refent- 
ir^ent  againft  that  a6t  of  juftice,  they  v/ould  be  obliged, 
for  their  ov/n  fecurity,  to  prevent  for  ever  fo  implacable 
^  prince  from  ruling  over  them:  And  that,  however  fome 
perfcns  might  reprefent  his  honour  as  engaged  to  feek 
vengeance  for  the  prefent  affront  and  injury,  the  true 
honour  of  a  prince  confided  in  wifdom  and  moderation 
^nd  jufcice,  not  in  following  the  didates  of  blind  pafiion, 
or  in  purfuing  revenge  at  theexpence  of  every  motive  and 
every  intereil:  ^  Thefe  confulerations,  joined  to  the 
peaceable,  unambitious  temper  of  the  young  prince,  pre«» 
vailed  over  his  refentmenij  and  he  fell  gradually  into  a 
good  correfpondence  v/ith  the  court  of  England.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  queen's  chief  obje<SL  in  her  dillimula- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  was,  that  fhe 
might  thereby  afi:ord  James  a  decent  pretence  for  renew- 
ing his  amity  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interefts 
fo  much  depended, 

y/iii'LE  Elizabeth  enfured  tranquillity  from  the  at- 
tempts of  her  neaftfl:  neighbour,  fhe  was  not  negligent  of 
inore  difcant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  thouo-h  he 
fecmed  to  uilLmble  the  daily  infults  and  injuries,  which 
he  received  from  the  Englifli,  was  fecretiy  preparing  a 
great  navy  co  attack  her  j  fhe  fent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with 

'   StrvpCj  vol.  iii.   u.  377,     Spotlvvood. 
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« 

a  fleet  to  intercept  his  fupplies,  to  pillage  his  coaft,  and  C  ha  p. 
to  deftroy  his  fhipping.  Drake  carried  out  four  capital  u— v^-— ,# 
ihips  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty- fix,  great  and  fmall,  ^^^7' 
with  which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of  fharing 
in  the  plunder,  had  fupplied  him.  Having  learned  from 
two  Dutch  fhips,  which  he  met  with  in  his  pafTage,  Drake  He- 
that  a  Spanifh  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz, ^^'"J^'J^^^ 
ready  to  fet  fail  for  Lifbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  in-diz, 
tended  Armada;  he  bent  his  courfe  to  the  former  harbour, 
and  boldly,  as  well  as  fortunately,  made  an  attack  on  the 
enemy.  He  obliged  fix  gallies,  which  made  head  againft 
him,  to  take  (helter  under  the  forts ;  he  burned  about  a 
hundred  veflels,  laden  with  ammunition  and  naval  ftores  ; 
and  he  deftroyed  a  great  fhip  of  the  marquefs  of  Santa 
Croce.  Thence,  he  fet  fail  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
took  by  aflault  the  caftle  fituated  on  that  promontory, 
with  three  other  fortrefles.  He  next  infulted  Lifbon  j 
and  finding,  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  en- 
tirely in  expectation  of  profit,  were  difcontented  at  thefe 
military  enterprizes,  he  fet  fail  for  the  Terceras,  with  an 
intention  of  lying  in  wait  for  a  rich  Carrack,  which  was 
expelled  in  thofe  parts.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  his  prize;  and  by  this  fhort  expedition,  in 
which  the  public  bore  fo  fmall  a  fhare,  the  adventurers 
were  encouraged  to  attempt  farther  enterprizes,  the  Eng- 
lifli  feamen  learned  to  defpife  the  great  unwieldy  (hips  of 
the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain  were  de- 
ftroyed, the  intended  expedition  againft  England  was; 
retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen  thereby  had 
jeifure  to  take  more  fecure  meafures  againft  that  formida- 
ble invafion^. 

This  year  Thomas  Cavendifh,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
fhire,  who  had  diflipated  a  good  eftate  by  living  at  court, 

g  Camden,  p.  540.     Sir  William  Mon''on's  Naval  Trafts  in  Churchill's 
VDvages,  vol,  iii,  p.  156, 
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CHAP,  being  refolved  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expence  of  the 
t.  ^  '  liSpaniardsj  fitted  out  three  fhips  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a 
15^7-  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  another  of  fixty,  and  a  third 
of  forty  ]  and  with  tliefe  fmall  veflels  he  ventured  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards, He  took  nmetecn  vefTels,  fome  of  which  were 
richly  laden  ;  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the  river  in  a  kind  of 
triumph.  His  mariners  and  foldiers  were  cloathed  in 
filk,  his  fails  were  of  damafk,  his  top-fail  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and  his  prizes  were  efteemed  the  richeft  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England  ^, 

The  land  enterpnzes.of  the  Englifti  were  not,  during 
this  campaign,  fo  advantageous  or  honourable  to  the 
nation.  The  important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrufted 
by  Leicefter  to  William  Stanley,  with  a  garrifon  of  tv/elve 
hundred  Englifh;  and  this  gentleman,  being  a  catholic, 
was  alarmed  at  the  difcovery  of  Babington's  confpiracy, 
and  became  apprehenfive,  left  every  one  of  his  religion 
fhould  thenceforth  be  treated  with  diftruft  in  England. 
He  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  Spaniards, 
betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  en- 
gao-ed  the  whole  garrifon  to  defert  with  him  to  the  Spa- 
nilh  fervice.  Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort  near 
Zutphen,  imitated  his  example;  and  the  Hollanders, 
formerly  difgufted  v/ith  Leicefter,  and  fufpicious  of  the 
En'j^lifti,  broke  out  into  loud  complaints  againft  the  im- 
providence, if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  adminiftration. 
Soon  after,  he  himfelf  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries  ; 
but  his  condudl  v/as  no-wife  calculated  to  give  them 
fatisfatStion,  or  to  remove  the  fufpicions,  which  they  had 
entertained  againft  him.  The  prince  of  Parma  having 
befieged  Sluys,  Leicefter  attempted  to  relieve  the  place, 
firft  by  fca,  then  by  land;  but  failed  in  both  enterpr.zes; 

t  Birth's  Mcmuirs,  vol,  i.  p.  57, 
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and  as  he  afcribed  his  bad  fuccefs,  to  the  ill  behaviour  ofc  HAP, 

the  Hollanders,  they  were  equally  free  in  rcfle6tions  upon, _''_^ 

his  condud:.  The  breach  between  them  became  wider  15S7. 
every  day:  They  flighted  his  authority,  oppofed  his 
meafures,  and  neglei^ed  his  counfels;  while  he  endea- 
voured, by  an  imperious  behaviour,  and  by  violence,  to 
recover  that  influence,  which  he  had  lofl  by  his  imnru- 
dent  and  ill -concerted  meafures.  He  was  even  fufrecSled 
by  the  Dutch  of  a  defign  to  ufurp  upon  their  liberties ; 
and  the  jealoufy,  entertained  againft  him,  began  to  extend 
towards  the  queen  herfelf.  That  princefs  had  made  fome 
advances  tovv^ards  a  peace  with  Spain  :  A  congrefs  had 
been  opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village  near  Graveline: 
And  though  the  two  courts,  efpecially  that  of  Spain,  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  amufe  each  of  them  its  enemy 
by  negociation,  and  mutually  relax  the  preparations  for 
defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were  determined,  on 
no  terms,  to  return  under  the  Spanifh  yoke,  became  ap- 
prehenfive  left  their  liberty  {houJd  be  facrificed  to  ihe 
political  interefts  of  England  ^.  But  the  queen,  who 
knew  the  Importance  of  her  alliance  with  the  States  dur- 
ing the  prefeni  conjuncture,  was  refolved  to  give  them 
entire  fatisfadion  by  recalling  Leicefter,  and  commanding 
him  torefign  his  government.  Maurice,  Ton  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  a^e,  was 
elected  by  the  States  governor  in  his  place^  and  Pereo-rine 
lord  Willoughby  was  appointed  by  the  queen  ccmmander. 
of  the  Englifh  forces.  Tne  meafures  of  theie  two  o-ene- 
rals  were  much  embarraflTed  by  tne  malignity  of  Leicester, 
who  had  left  a  fadion  behind  him,  and  v/ho  flill  at  empc- 
ed,  by  means  of  his  emiflants,  to  difturb  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  States.  As  foon  as  Elizabeth  rcce.ved  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  diforders,  flie  took  care  to  redi  efs  tr.em  ; 
and  iiiQ  obliged  all  the  partizans  of  England  to  fail  into 

1  Benlivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  4.     Strype,  vol,  iv.  No,  246. 
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^  xui  ^'  ""^"^"^'^y  w^^'^  prince  Maurice  ^.  But  though  her  good 
V— \r— '  fenfe  fo  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Leicefter,  fhc 
'587*  never  could  be  made  fully  ft^nfible  of  his  vices  and  inca- 
pacity: The  fubmiflions,  which  he  made  her,  re- 
ilored  him  to  her  wonted  favour;  and  Lord  Buckhurft, 
who  had  accufed  him  of  mifcondudt  in  Holland,  loft  her 
confidence,  for  fome  time,  and  was  even  committed  to 
cuftody. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite,  who  at 
this  time,  received  fome  marks  of  her  partiality.  Though 
he  had  never  followed  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  he  was 
made  chancellor  in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceafed ;  but 
hotwithftanding  all  the  expectations  and  perhaps  wifhes 
of  the  lawyers,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
that  high  ftation :  His  good  natural  capacity  fupplied  the 
place  of  experience  and  ftudy  ;  and  his  decifions  were  not 
found  deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment. 
His  enemies  had  contributed  to  this  promotion,  in  hopes 
that  his  abfence  from  court,  while  he  attended  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  chancery,  would  gradually  eftrange  the  queen  from 
him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  undermining  him 
in  her  favour. 

st^tZ.  These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  were 

filenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all  quarters,  of 
the  vail  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  inva- 
fion  of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conqueft  of  that 
jta'sdieTn-  kingdom.  Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war, 
vsfio.T  of  Qj^  account  of  the  hoflilities,  v/hich  Elizabeth  every  where 
committed  upon  him,  had  long  harboured  a  fecret  and 
violent  defire  of  revenge  againft  her.  His  ambition  alfo 
and  the  hopes  of  extending  his  empire  were  much  encou- 
raged by  the  prefent  profperous  flate  of  his  affairs  ;  by 
the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  the  acquifiticn  of  the  Eaft- 

^  Iljmer,  torn,  xv,  p.  66. 
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Indian  commerce  and  fettlements,  and  the  yearly  importa- C  HAP, 
tion  of  vaft  treafures   from  America.     The  point,  on  « 

which  he  refted  his  higheft  glory,  the  perpetual  objedl      '5^8. 
of  his  policy,  was  to  fupport  orthodoxy  and  exterminate 
herefy ;  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were 
the   chief  bulwark  of  the   proteftants,  he  hoped,  if  hq 
could  fubdue  that  princefs,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renowHj 
of  re-uniting   the   whole  chriftian  world  in  the  catho- 
lic communion.     Above  all,  his  indignation  againft  his 
revolted   fubjecls  in   the  Netherlands  inftigated  him  to^ 
attack  the  Engliih,  who  had  encouraged  that  infurre6lion, 
and  who,  by   their  vicinity,  were   fo   well   enabled   to 
fupport   the   Hollanders,  that  he   could   never   hope  to 
reduce   thefe  rebels,    while   the   power   of    that   king- 
dom remained  entire  and  unbroken.     To  fubdue  England 
feemed  a   neceflary  preparative   to   the   re-eftablifhment 
of  his  authority  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  notwithflanding 
appearances,  the   former   was  in   itfelf,  as    a  more  im- 
portant, fo   a   more   eafy   undertaking   than   the   latter. 
That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,   and   was   more   expofed    to   invafions   from   that 
quarter;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  the 
difficulty  feemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by 
art  or  nature ;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  mili- 
tary   difcipline   and    experience;    and    the   catholics,  in 
which  it  ftill  abounded,  v/ould  be  ready,  it  was  hoped, 
to  join  any  invader,  who  ihould  free  them  from  thofe 
perfecutions,    under   which   they   laboured,    and   fhould 
revenge   the  death    of  the   queen   of  Scots,    on   whom 
they  had  fixed  all  their  afFeclions.     The  fate  of  England 
muft  be   decided   in  one  battle  at  fea,  and    another  at 
land  ;  and   what  comparifon  between  the  Englifh    and 
Spaniards,   either   in    point   of  naval    force,    or  in  the 
number?,  reputation,  and  veteran  bravery  of  their  armies  ? 
Befides   the  acquifition   of  (o  great   a  kingdom,,  fuccefs 

againft 
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C  H  A  P.  againft  England  enfured  the  immediate  fubjecflion  of  the 
i  ^  '  '  Hollanders,  who,  attacked  on  every  hand,  and  deprived 
'58S.  of  all  fupport,  muft  yield  their  flubborn  necks  to  that 
yoke,  which  they  had  fo  long  refiftcd.  Happily  this 
conqueft,  as  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  gran- 
deur of  Spain,  would  not  at  prefent  be  oppofed  by  the 
jealoufy  of  other  powers,  naturally  fo  much  interefted  to 
prevent  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize.  A  truce  was 
lately  concluded  with  the  Turks ;  the  Empire  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  and  near  ally;  and  France,  the  perpe- 
tual rival  of  Spain,  was  fo  torn  v/ith  inteftine  commo- 
tions, that  (he  had  no  leifure  to  pay  attention  to  her  fo- 
reign interefts.  This  favourable  opportunity,  therefore, 
which  might  never  again  prefent  itfelf,  m.ufl  be  feized ; 
and  one  bold  efFort  made  for  acquiring  that  afcendant  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  prefent  greatnefs  and  profperity  of 
the  Spaniards  feemed  fo  fully  to  entitle  them'. 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwith- 
flanding  his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazard- 
ous enterprize ;  and,  though  the  prince,  now  created  by 
the  pope,  duke  of  Parma,  when  conful  ;;d,  oppofed  the 
attempt,  at  leaft  rcprefented  the  ncce/Tity  of  previoufly 
getting  poffjfTion  of  fome  fea-  port  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  might  aiFord  a  retreat  to  the  Spanifh  navy  '"j 
it  was  determined  by  the  catholic  monarch  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  project. 
During  fome  time  he  had  been  fecretly  making  prepara- 
tions ;  but  as  foon  as  the  rcfolution  was  fully  taken, 
every  part  of  bis  vaft  empire  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
armaments,  and  all  his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals, 
v/ere  employed  in  forwarding  the  defign.  The  marquefs  of 
Santa  Croce,  a  fea-officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience, 


1  Camden,    Strype,  vol.  Hi,  p.  512, 
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was  deftlned  to  command  the  fleet:  and  by  his  counfels  C  ha  p. 

XLII. 

were  the  naval  equipments  condudted.     In  all  the  ports  t^    ^  ' _f 
of    Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portuo-al,  artizans   were      ^'-S'-^- 

■''  .    ,.  '^  The  I  .vin- 

employed  in  building  vcfTels  of  uncommon  fize  and 'force;  cible  Ar- 
naval  ftores  were  bought  at  a  great  expence ;  provifions 
amafled  ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime 
towns  of  Spain;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out  fuch  a  fleet 
and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal  in 
Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no 
lefs  formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  alTembling,  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Parma, 
Capizuchi  and  Spinelli,  condudled  forces  from  Italy : 
The  marquefs  of  Borgaut,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Auflfia,  levied  troops  in  Germany:  The  Walloon  and 
Burgundian  regiments  were  completed  or  augmented: 
The  Spanifli  infantry  was  fupplied  with  recruits ;  and 
an  army  of  thirty-four  thoufand  men  was  alTembied  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  kept  in  readinefs  to  be  tranfported 
into  England.  The  duke  of  Parma  employed  u\l  the 
carpenters  whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or 
in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
he  built  at  Dunkirk,  and  Newport,  but  efpecially  at 
Antwerp,  a  great  nuT.ber  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed 
veflels,  for  the  tranfporting  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  moft  renowned  nobility  and  princes  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  ambitious  of  fharing  in  the  honour  of  this 
great  enterprize.  Don  Amadaeus  of  Savoy,  Don  John 
of  Medicis,  Vefpafian  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta, 
and  the  duke  of  Paflrana,  haflened  to  join  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Parma.  About  two  thoufand  volun- 
teers in  Spain,  many  of  them  men  of  family,  had  enlifled 
[in  the  fervice.  No  doubts  were  entertained,  but  fuch 
'  raft  preparations,  conducted  by  ofHcers  of  fuch  confum- 
mate  fkill,  muft  finally  be  fuccefsful.  And  the  Spa- 
niards,  oflentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated  with  vain 

hopes. 
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CHAP,  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the  Invincible 
Armada* 


News  of  thefe  extraordinary  preparations  foon  reached 
the  court  of  London;  and  notwithftanding  the  fecrecy 
of  the  Spanifli  council,  and  their  pretending  to  employ 
this  force  in  the  Indies,  it  was  eafily  concluded,  that 
they  meant  to  make  fome  efFort  againft  England.  The 
Jn^England!  q^^^^  had  forefeen  the  invafion  ;  and  finding  that  fhe 
muft  now  contend  for  her  crown  with  the  whole  force 
of  Spain,  fhe  made  preparations  for  refiflance ;  nor  was 
fhedifmayed  with  that  power,  by  which,  all  Europe  ap- 
prehended, fhe  muft  of  neceflity  be  overwhelmed.  Her 
force  indeed  feemed  very  unequal  to  refift  fo  potent  an 
enemy.  All  the  failors  in  England  amounted  at  that 
time  to  about  fourteen  thoufand  men ".  The  fize  of  the 
Englifh  ihipping  was,  in  general,  fo  fmall,  that,  except 
a  few  of  the  queen's  fhips  of  war,  there  were  not  four 
vefTels  belonging  to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four 
hundred  tons°.  The  royal  navy  confifted  only  of  twenty- 
eight  failP,  many  of  which  were  of  fmall  fize  ^  none  of 
them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our  largeft  frigates,  and  moft 
of  them  deferved  rather  the  name  of  pinnaces  than  of 
ihips.  The  only  advantage  of  the  Englilh  fleet  confifted 
in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  feamen,  v/ho,  beino- 
accuftomed  to  fail  in  tempeftuous  feas,  and  expofe  them- 
felves  to  all  dangers,  as  much  txQ^z^t^  in  this  particu- 
lar the  Spanifli  mariners,  as  their  veflels  vi'ere  inferior  in 
fize  and  force  to  thofe  of  that  nation  ^  All  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  England  v/erc  required  to  furnifii  fhips 
for  re-irtforcing  this  fmall  navy;  and  they  difcovered, 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  great  alacrity  in  defending  theif 
liberty  and  religion  againft  thofe  imminent  perils,  with 
which  they  were  men:iced.     The  citizens  of  London,  in 

n  Monfon,  p.  956,  «  IbiJ.  p,  263.  P  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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brder  to  (hew  their  zeal  in  the  common  caufe,  inftead  CHAP, 
of  fifteen  vefTels,  which  they  were  commanded  to  equip,  ^_      _  _^ 
voluntarily  fitted  out  double  the  number  ^     The  gentry      J588. 
and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and  manned,  forty-three 
ihips  at  their  own  charge  ^j  and  all  the  loans  of  money, 
which  the  queen  demanded,  were  frankly  granted  by  the 
perfons  applied  to.     Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man 
of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  took  on  him 
the  command  of  the  navy  :  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fro- 
bilher,    the   moft  renowned  feamen  in  Europe,    ferved 
under  him.     The  principal  fleet  was  ftatloned  at  Ply- 
mouth.    A  fmaller  fquadron,  confifting  of  forty  veflels, 
Englifli  and  Flemifh,  was  commanded  by  lord  Seymour, 
(econd  fon  of   protedor  Somerfet ;    and  lay   off  Dun- 
l^irk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma, 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  thofe  of 
Spain,  poiTefTed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power  : 
They  were  more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much 
inferior  in  difcipline,  reputation,  and  experience.  An 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  was  difpofed  in  different 
bodies  along  the  fouth  coafl: ;  and  orders  were  given  them, 
if  they  could  not  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  retire  backwards,  to  wafle  the  country  around,  and 
to  wait  for  reinforcement  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
before  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body  of  twenty- 
two  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  ftationed  at 
Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  principal 
army  confifted  of  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
thoufand  horfe,  and  was  commanded  by  lord  Hunfdon. 
Thefe  forces  were  referved  for  guarding  the  queen's  per- 
fon  J  and  were  appointed  to  march  whitherfoever  the  ene- 
my lliould  appear.  The  fate  of  England,  if  all  the 
Spanifh  armies  fhould  be  able  to  land,  feemed  to  depend 

*■  M^nfyn,  p,  267.  ^  Lues  of  the  Admirals,  vol,  I.  p,  451. 
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C  H  A  P. on  the  ifiue  of  a  fingle  battle;  and   men  of  refleclion 

XL.II.  . 

, '  7  entertained  the  moft   difmal    apprehenfions,    when    they 

J58S.      confidered  the  force  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran  Spaniards, 

commanded  by  experienced  officers,  under   the  duke  of 

Parma,  the  mofi:  confummate  general  of  the  age  ;  and 

compared   this  formidable  armament  with   the  military 

power,    which   England,    not   enervated  by   peace,  but 

long  difufed  to  v/ar,  could  mufter  up  againft  it. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  kingdom  feemcd  to  confifl 
in  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduct  3  who, 
undifmayed  by  the  prefent   dangers,  iffued  all  her  orders 
with  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a  fteady  refift- 
ance,    and  employed  every  refource,   which   either  her 
domeftic  fituatijn  or  her  foreign  alliances  could   afford 
her.    She  fent  Sir  Robert  Sydney  into  Scotland;  and  ex- 
horted the  king  to  remain  attached  to  her,  and  to  confiaer 
the  danger,  which  at  prefent  menaced  his  fovereignty  no 
lefs  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  the  Spanifh 
tyrant  ^ :  The  ambafTador  found  James  well  difpofed  to 
cultivate  a  union  with  England,  and  that  prince  even 
kept  himfelf   prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of   his 
whole  kingdom  to  the  afliftance  of  Elizabeth.     Her  au- 
thority with  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their     \ 
common  religion,  engaged  this  monarch,  upon  her  ap-     j 
plication,  to  feize  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  which  Philip  had     i 
bought  or  hired  in  the  Danifh  harbours  "^ :  The  Hanfe     ' 
Towns,  though  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with     ; 
Elizabeth,  were  induced,  by  the  fame  motives,  to  retard 
fo  long  the    equipment  of  fome  vefTels  in  their  ports, 
that  they  became  ufelefs  to  the  purpofe  of  invading  Eng- 
land.    All   the  proteflants  throughout  Europe  regarded     ] 
this  enterprize  as  the  critical  event,  which  was  to  decide     : 

t  She  made  him  fomc  promlfes  which  fhe  never  fulfilled,  to  give  him  a 

dukedom  in  England,  with  fuitable  lands  and  revenue,  to  fettle  5000 1.  a-  ] 

year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.     From  a  MS«  ' 

©f  lord  Rojflon's,                 u  Strype,  vol,  iii,  p,  514.,  'JgJ 
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for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion;  and  though  unable,  C  H  A  P. 

by  reafon  of  their  diftance,  to  join  their  force  to  that  of  v ^ ; 

Elizabeth,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  condudt  and      ^S^^. 
fortune,  and   beheld   with  anxiety,  mixed   with  admira- 
tion, the  intrepid  countenance,  with  which  flie  encoun- 
tered  that   dreadful   tempeft,  Vv^hich  was  every  moment 
advancing  towards  her. 

The  queen  alfo  was  fenfible,  that,  next  to  the  gene- 
ral popularity,  which  flie  enjoyed,  and  the  confidence, 
which  her  fubjedts  repofed  in  her  prudent  government, 
the  firmeft  fupport  of  her  throne  confifted  in  the  general 
zeal  of  the  people  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the 
ftrong  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed  againft  popery. 
She  took  care,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  revive  in  the 
nation  this  attachment  to  their  own  fedc,  and  this  abhoi-- 
rence  of  the  oppofite.  The  Englifh  v/ere  reminded  of 
their  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  :  All  the 
barbarities,  exercifed  by  Mary  againft  the  proteftants, 
were  afcribed  to  the  counfels  of  that  bigotted  and  impe- 
rious nation  :  The  bloody  maflacres  in  the  Indies,  the 
unrelenting  executions  in  the.  Low  Countries,  the  hor- 
rid cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  inquifition,  were  fct 
before  men's  eyes  :  A  lift  and  defcription  was  publifhed, 
and  pictures  difperfed,  of  the  feveral  inftruments  of  tor- 
ture, with  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Spanifn  Armada 
was  loaded  :  And  every  artifice,  as  well  as  reafon,  was 
employed,  to  animxate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence 
of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  em.ergence, 
rouzed  the  animofity  of  the  nation  againft  popery,  fhe 
treated  the  partizans  of  that  fe6T:  with  m.oderation,  and 
gave  not  way  to  an  undiftinguifhing  fury  againft  them. 
Though  fhe  knew,  that  Sixtus  Quintus,  the  prefent 
pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and  his  tyranny,  had  ful- 
minated  a   new   bull   of  excommunication  againft   her. 

Vol.  V.  Z  ^  had 
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1 
^  XLH  ^  ^^^    clepofed   her,  had   abfolved  her  fubje6ls  from  the?r     ; 

V ^       <  oaths    of   allegiance,     had    publifbed    a    crufade    againft 

1588.  England,  and  had  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  I 
every  one  engaged  in  the  prefent  invafion  ;  fhe  v/ould  i 
not  be  ieve,  that  all  her  catholic  fubjedls  could  be  fo 
blinded,  as  to  facrifice  to  bigotry  their  duty  to  their 
fovereign,  and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
native  country.  She  reje6led  all  violent  counfels,  by  ; 
which  fhe  was  urged  to  feek  pretences  for  difpatching  the  i 
leaders  of  that  party  :  She  would  not  even  confine  any  ' 
confiderable  number  of  them  :  And  the  catholics,  fenfible  l 
of  this  good  ufage,  generally  exprefTed  great  zeal  for  the  j 
public  fervice.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  fe61:,  confcious  | 
that  they  could  not  juflly  expe6l  any  truft  or  authority,  ^ 
entered  themfelves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army  ^ :  ■■ 
Some  equipped  fhips  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  ! 
command  of  them  to  protef^ants  :  Others  were  active  in  ! 
animating  their  tenants,  and  vafTals,  and  neighbours,  to  I 
the  defence  of  their  country:  And  every  rank  of  men,  j 
burying  for  the  prefent  all  party  diflindiions,  feemed  to 
prepare  themfelves,  vi'ith  order  as  well  as  vigour,  to  refjft 
the  violence  of  thefe  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
the  queen  appeared  on  hoifeback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury; 
and  riding  through  the  lines,  difcovered  a  chearful  and 
animated  countenance,  exhorted  the  foldiers  to  remember 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  religion,  and  pro- 
fefibd  her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  her- 
felf  into  the  field  againfl  the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perifh 
in  battle  than  furvive  the  ruin  and  flavery  of  her  people*. 
By  this  fpirited  behaviour  fhe  revived  the  tendernefs  and 
admiration  of  the  foldiery:  An  attachment  to  her  perfon 
became  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  among  them :  And  they 
afked  one  another,  Whether  it  were  poiTible,  that  Eng- 

w  Stowe,  p.  747.  *  See  note  [BB]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ii/hmen  could  abandon  this  glorious  caufe,  could  difplayC  HAP.  ; 

lefs  fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  fex,  or  rnnld.  ^    '  ,                  ] 

ever,  by  any  dangers,  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the  de-  ^5^8.                       , 

fence  of  their  heroic  princefs  ?  ^ 

The  Spanifii  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of 

May;  but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  fail,   the  mar-  ; 

quefs  of  Santa  Croce,  the   admiral,  was   feized    with  a  \ 

fever,  of  which  he  foon   after  died.     7"he  vice-admiral,  '      j 

the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a  ftrange  concurrence  of  acci-  \ 

dents,  at   the  very   fame    time,  fufFcred    the  fame   fate  ;  ! 

and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral  the  duke  of  Medina  j 
Sidonia,    a    nobleman    of    great   family,     but   unexpe- 
rienced  in   a£i:ion,  and    entirely   unacquainted   with    fea 

affairs.      Alcarede    was    appointed    vice-admiral.      This  [ 

misfortune,  befides  the  lofs  of  fo  great  an  officer  as  Santa  j 
Croce,  retarded  the  failing  of  the  Armada,  and  gave  the 
Englifh  more  time  for  their  preparations  to  oppofe  them. 
At  lafl,  the  Spanifh  fleet,  full  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  fet 
fail  from  Lifbon ;  but  next  day  met  with  a  violent 2s thMa>-, 
temped,  which  fcattered  the  ftiips,  funk  fome  of  the 
fmailefl,  and  forced  the  reft  to  take  fhelter  in  theGroine, 
where  they  waited  till  they  could  be  refitted.     When  news 

of  this  event  v/as  carried  to    England,  the  queen   con-  i 

eluded,  that  the  defign  of  an  invafion  was  difappointed  '■ 
for  this  fummer;  and  being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  on 

every  pretence    for    faving   money,  (he    made  Walfino--  J 

ham  write  to  the  admiral,  diredting  him  to  lay  up  fome  ' 

of  the   larger    fliips,  and    to  difcharge  the  feamen  :  But  I 

lord  Effingham,  who  was  not  fo  fanguine  in  his  hopes,  I 

ufed  the  freedom  to  difobey  thefe  orders;   and  he  begged  '           c 

leave    to   retain    all    the    fhips     in    fervice;    though    it  i 

ihould  be  at  his  own  expence  ^     He  took  advantage  of  a  ! 

north  wind,  and  failed  towards  the  coait  of  Spain,  with  i 
an  intenlion  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  harbours; 

^ 

y  Camden,  p,  545,  .                                  ; 
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CHAP,  but  the  wind  changing  to  the  fouth,  he  became  appre- 
^  ■  -  ' _.  henfive,  left  they  might  have  fet  fail,  and  by  pafling 
^5^^'  him  at  Tea,  invade  England,  now  expofed  by  the  abfence 
of  the  fleet.  He  returned,  therefore,  with  the  utmoft 
expedition  to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  the  Armada  were 
repaired  j  and  the  Spaniards  with  frefh  hopes  fet  out 
again  to  fea,  in  profecution  of  their  enterprize.  The 
fleet  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vefTels,  of  which 
near  a  hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of  greater  fize 
than  any  ever  before  ufed  in  Europe.  It  carried  on  board 
nineteen  thoufand  tv/o  hundred  and  ninety-five  foldiers, 
eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-fix  mariners,  two 
thoufand  and  eighty- eight  galley-flaves,  and  two  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brafs  ord- 
nance. It  was  vidualled  for  fix  months ;  and  was 
attended  by  twenty  lelTer  fhips,  called  caravals,  and  ten 
falves  with  fix  oarsapiece^. 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that  the 
Armada  fhould  fail  to  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Dunkirk  and 
Newport;  and  having  chafed  away  all  P^nglifh  or  Flemifli 
vefiels,  vv'hich  might  obftru6l  the  pafi^age,  (for  it  was 
never  fuppofed  they  could  make  oppofition)  fhould  join 
thenifelves  with  the  duke  of  Parma,  fhould  thence  make 
fail  to  the  Thames,  and  having  landed  the  whole  Spa- 
nifii  army,  thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  conquefi: 
of  England.  In  profecution  of  this  fcheme,  Philip  gave 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that,  in  paffing  along  the 
channel,  he  fhould  fail  as  near  the  coafb  of  France  as  he 
ccL.ld  with  fafetyj  that  he  fhould  by  this  policy  avoid 
meeting  with  the  Englifh  fleet;  and  keeping  in  view 
the  main  enterprize,  fliould  neglect  all  fmaller  fuccefies, 
which  might  prove  an  obftacle,  or  even  interpofe  a  delay, 
to  the    acquifition  of  a  kingdom  *'.     After  the  Armada 

a  Strype,  vol.  iii.  A]  pend.  p.  aii,  b  Monfon,  p.  157. 
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was  under  fail,    they  took    a  fiflicrman,    who  informed  en  a  p. 
them,  that  the  Englifh  admiral   had  been   lately  at  fea,-^ — X^— ' 
had  heard  of  the  tempeft  which  fcattered   the  Arm.ada,      ^sS8. 
had  retired  back  into  Plymouth,  and  no  longer  expeding 
an  invafion  this   feafon,  had  laid  up  his  (hips,  and   dif- 
charo-ed   moft  of  the    feamen.     From  this   falfe    intelli- 
gence  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great  facility  of 
attacking  and  deilroying  the  EngliOi  fliips   in  harbour  ; 
and  he  was  tempted,  by  the  profpecft  of  fo  decifive  an 
advantage,  to  break  his  orders,  and  make  fail  direiSlly  for 
Plymouth  :   A  refolution  which  proved  the  fafety  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Lizard  was  the  firft  land   made  by  the  Ar-  i9'J' Mv. 
mada,  about  fun-fet  -,  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  ]^^3^„fjJ^^* 
Ram-head  near  Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  fea  with  an  the  Chan- 
intention  of  returning  next  day,  and  attacking  the  Eng- 
lifli   navy.     They  v/ere  defcried  by  Fleming  a  ScottiOi 
pirate,  who  was  roving  in  thofe  feas,  and  who  immedi- 
ately fet    fail,    to   inform  the  Englifh  admiral  of   their 
approach*^:  Another  fortunate  event,  v;hich  contributed 
extremely  to  the  fafety  of  the  fleet.     Eningham  had  juft 
time  to    get    out    of   port,  v/hen  he    faw    the    Spanifh 
Armada  coming  full    fail  towards  him,  difpofed   in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  and  flretching  the  diftance  of  (^vQa 
miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the 
other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raife  their  ftile  by  a  pompous 
defcriptlon  of  this  fpedacie  ;  the  moft  magnificent  that 
had  ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infufing  equal  terror 
and  admiration  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The 
lofty  mafts,  the  fwelling  fails,  and  the  towering  prows 
of  the  Spanifh  galleons,  feem  impoilible  to  be  juflly 
painted,  but  by  aiTuming  the  colours  of  poetry;  and  an 
eloquent  hiftorian  of  Italy,  in  imitation  of  Camden,  has 
aflerted,  that  the  Armada,  though  the  fhips  bore  every 

c  Monfon,  d.  158. 
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C  H  A  P.  fall,  vet  advanced  with  a  flow  motion  ;  as  if  the  ocean 
1  ^  I  groaned  with  fupporting,  and  the  winds  were  tired  with 
'5^8.  impelling.  To  enormous  a  weight^*.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  largeft  of  the  Spanifh  vefTels  would 
fcarcely  pafs  for  third  rates  in  the  prefent  navy  of  Enp-- 
land  ;  yet  were  they  To  ill  framed,  or  fo  ill  governed, 
that  they  were  quite  unwieldy,  and  could  not  fail  upon 
a  wind,  nor  tack  on  occafion,  nor  be  managed  in 
ilormy  weather  by  the  feamen.  Neither  the  mechanics 
of  fliip-building,  nor  the  experience  of  mariners,  had 
attained  fo  great  perfe6lion  as  could  ferve  for  the  fecurity 
and  government  of  fuch  bulky  vefTels  j  and  the  Englifh, 
who  had  already  had  experience  how  unferviceable  they 
commonly  were,  beheld  without  difmay  their  tremendous 
appearance. 

Effingham  gave  orders  not  to  come  to  clofe  fight 
with  the  Spaniards;  where  the  fize  of  the  fiiips,  he  fuf- 
pe6led,  and  the  numbers  of  the  foldiers,  would  be  a 
difadvantap-e  to  the  Eno-lifh  ;  but  to  cannonade  them  at 
a  diftance,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity,  which  winds, 
currents,  or  various  accidents  muft  afford  him,  of  inter- 
cepting fome  fcattered  veflels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
Ion"-  before  the  event  anfwered  expeclation.  A  sreat 
fliip  of  Bifcay,  on  board  of  which  was  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Spanifh  money,  took  fire  by  accident;  and 
while  all  hands  v/ere  employed  in  extinguifhing  the 
flames,  (he  fell  behind  the  refl:  of  the  Armada  :  The 
great  o-alleon  of  Andaluzia  was  detained  by  the  fpring- 
ino-  of  her  mail:  :  And  both  thefe  veflels  were  taken, 
after  fome  refiftance,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  As  the 
Armada  advanced  up  the  channel,  the  Englifli  hung  upon 
its  rear,  and  ftlli  infefl:ed  it  with  fl<irmiflies.  Each  trial 
abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added  cou- 
p:re   to  the   Englifh  ;  and   the   latter  foon   found,  that 

d  Bentivoglio,  part  ii.  lib,  4» 
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even  in  clofe  fi^-ht  the  fize  of  the  Spanifli  (hips  was  noC  H  a  P. 

XI II. 
advantage  to  them.     Their  bulk  expofed  them  the  more, ^^ j 

to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  's^^* 
high,  fhot  over  the  heads  of  the  Englifh.  The  alarm 
having  now  reached  the  coafi:  of  England,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  haftened  out  with  their  veilels  from  every  har- 
bour, and  reinforced  the  admiral.  The  earls  of  Oxford, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Va- 
vafor.  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  with 
many  others,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  this  generous 
and  difmterefted  fervice  of  their  country.  The  Englifh 
fleet,  after  the  conjunction  of  thofe  fhips,  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  fail. 

The  Armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  caft  an- 
chor before  that  place  ;  in  expe<5lation,  that  the  duke 
of  Parm.a,  who  had  gotten  intelligence  of  their  approach, 
would  put  to  fea,  and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The 
Engli/h  admiral  pra6lifed  here  a  fuccefsful  ftratagem 
upon  the  Spaniards.  Ke  took  eight  of  his  fmaller  (hips, 
and  filling  them  with  all  combuflible  materials,  fent 
them,  one  after  another,  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards  fancied,  that  they  were  firefhips  of  the 
fame  contrivance  v/Ith  a  famous  vefTel,  v/hich  had  lately 
done  fo  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp; 
and  they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight 
with  the  greateft  diforder  and  precipitation.  The  Eng- 
lifh fell  upon  them  next  morning,  while  in  confufion  ; 
and  befides  doing  great  damage  to  other  fhips,  they  took 
or  deftroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  inten- 
tion, for  which  thefe  preparations  were  made  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  entirely  fruilrated.  The  veflels,  pro- 
vided by  the  duke  of  Parma,  v/cre  made  for  tranfporting 
foldiers,  not  for  fighting;  and  that  general,  when  urged 

Z  4  to 
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C  H  A  P.  to   leave   the   harbour,  pofitively  rcfufed    to   expofe  hi 

V ^I! /  flourifiiing  army  to  fuch   apparent   hazard ;    while  the 

J5^S.  Englifh,  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the  fea,  but  feemed 
even  to  triumph  over  their  enemy.  The  Spanifli  admiral 
found,  in  many  rencounters,  that,  while  he  loft  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  deftroyed  only 
one  fmall  veffel  of  the  Engliih  ;  and  he  forefaw,  that 
by  continuing  fo  unequal  a  combat,  he  muft  draw  ine- 
vitable deftruclion  on  all  the  remainder.  He  prepared 
therefore  to  return  homewards;  but  as  the  wind  was 
contrary  to  his  paffage  through  the  channel,  he  refolved 
to  fail  northwards,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
reach  the  Spanidi  harbours  by  the  ocean.  The  Englifti 
fleet  followed  him  during  fome  time;  and  had  not  their 
ammunition  fallen  fhort,  by  the  negligence  of  the  offices 
in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  whole  Ar- 
mada to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  duke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  refolution;  but  v/as  diverted  from 
it  by  the  advice  of  his  confeflbr.  This  conclulion  of 
the  enterprize  would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the 
English  ;  but  the  event  proved  almoft  equally  fatal  to  the 
pefeated.  Spaniards.  A  violent  tempeft  overtook  the  Armada  after  it 
pafled  the  Orkneys :  The  fhips  had  already  loft  their  an- 
chors, and  were  obliged  to  keep  to  fea  :  The  mariners, 
unaccuftpmed  to  fuch  hardfhips,  and  not  able  to  govern 
fuch  unwieldly  veflels,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  and 
allowed  their  fliips  to  drive  either  on  the  weftern  ifles  of 
Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where  they  were 
miferably  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the  navy  returned  to 
Spain  ;  and  the  feamen,  as  well  as  foldiers,  who  remain- 
ed, were  fo  overcome  with  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  and  Co 
difpirited  by  their  difcomfiture,  that  they  filled  all  Spain 
with  accounts  of  the  defperate  valour  of  the  Englifh, 
and  of  the  tempeftuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which 
furrounds  them. 
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Such  was  the  miferable  and  di{honourable  conclufion  chap. 
of  an  enterprize  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  ^  \  '  .i 
years,  which  had  exhaufted  the  revenue  and  force  of  ^5^8. 
Spain,  and  v/hich  had  long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety 
or  expe6^ation.  Philip,  who  was  a  flave  to  his  ambition, 
but  had  an  entire  command  over  his  countenance,  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  mortifying  event,  which  blafted  all 
his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendering  thanks 
for  that  gracious  difpenfation  of  Providence,  exprefied  his 
joy,  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The  Spanifh 
priefts,who  had  fo  often  bleft  this  holycrufade,  and  fore- 
told its  infallible  fuccefs,  were  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  catholic  monarch 
by  excommunicated  heretics  and  an  execrable  ufurper: 
But  they  at  laft  difcovered,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the 
Spaniards"  had  proceeded  from  their  allowing  the  infidel 
Moors  to  live  among  them  ^. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  and  difperfion  of  the  Spanifh  Ar-  '5^9* 
mada,  the  queen  fummoned  a  new  parliam^ent;  and  receiv- 
ed from  them  a  fiipply  of  two  fubfidies  and  four  fifteenths 
payable  in  four  years.  This  is  the  firft  inflance  that  fub- 
fidies were  doubled  in  one  fupply ;  and  fo  unufual  a 
conceflion  was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  thepre- 
fent  fuccefs,  and  from  the  general  fenfe  of  the  queen's 
necefflties.  Some  members  obje6led  to  this  heavy  charge, 
on  account  of  the  great  burthen  of  loans,  which  had 
lately  been  impofed  upon  the  nation  ^ 

Elizabeth  forefav/,  that  this  houfe  of  commons,  like  a  parila- 
all  the  foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  puritans ;  ^'^^^' 
and  therefore,  to  obviate  their  enterprizes,  fhe  renewed, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fefiion,  her  ufual  injundlion,  that 
the  parliament  fhould  not,  on  any  account,  prefume  to 

e  See  note  [CC]  at  the  end  of  the  volurae*  f  See  note  [DD]  at 

the  end  of  the  volumcj 
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CHAP,  treat   of  matters    ecclefiaftical.       NotwIthflandinP:    this 

XLII 
^ N  ftri<5l  inhibition,  the  zeal  of  one  Damport  moved  him  to 

■•589.  prefenr  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedying  fpiritual 
grievances,  and  for  reftraining  the  t3/ranny  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftical commifTion,  which  were  certainly  great :  But  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded  the  houfe  of  her  majefty's 
commands,  no  one  durft  fecond  the  motion  ;  the  bill  was 
not  fo  much  as  read  ;  and  the  fpeaker  returned  ittoDam- 
port,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  it  s.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe,  notwithftanding  the  general  fubmif- 
fion,  were  even  committed  to  cuftody  on  account  of  this 
attempt  ^. 

The  imperious  condu6l  of  Elizabeth  appeared  ftlll 
more  clearly  in  another  parliamentary  tranfadion.  The 
light  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by 
which  the  officers  of  the  crown  could  at  pleafure  take 
provifions  for  the  houfehold  from  all  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  could  make  ufe  of  the  carts  and  carriages 
of  the  farmers ;  and  the  price  of  thefe  commodities  and 
fervices  was  fixed  and  ftated.  The  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney was  often  diftant  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  rates,  being 
fixed  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  were 
much  inferior  to  the  prefent  market  price ;  fo  that  pur- 
veyance, befides  the  flavery  of  it,  was  always  regard- 
ed as  a  great  burthen,  and  being  arbitrary  and  cafual, 
was  liable  to  great  abufes.  We  may  fairly  prefum.e,  that 
the  hungry  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  fupported  by  her 
unlimited  pov/er,  would  be  fure  to  render  this  preroga- 
;  live  very  oppreffive  to  the  people  ;  and  the  commons  had, 

laft  feftion,  found  it  necefTary  to  pafs  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating thefe  exa6lions  :  But  the  bill  was  loft  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  *.  The  continuance  of  the  abufes  begat  a  nesw 
attempt  for  redrefs ;  and  the  fame  bill  was  now  revived 
again,  and  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  together  with  a 

g  D'Ewes,  p.  438,  ^  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  zgo.     Neal, 

vol.  i.  p.  qoo.  >  D'Ewes.  p.  434. 
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bill  for  fome  new  reoiulatlons  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  chap, 

XLII. 

Soon   after  the   commons   received   a   mefTage  from    the  j 

upper  houfe,  defiring  them  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a      ^ffi^- 
conference.       At  this    conference,    the    peers    informed 
them,  that  the  queen,  by  a   mefTage,  delivered    by  lord 
Burleigh,  had  expreficd   her   difpleafure, -that  the  com- 
mons (hould  prefume  to  touch  on  her  prerogative.  If  there 
were  any  abu fes,  fhe  faid,  either  in  impofing  purveyance, 
or  in  the  pradice  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  her  majeiiy 
was  both  able  and  v^'illing  to   provide  due   reformation; 
but  would  not  permit  the  parliament  to  intermcddje  iii 
thefe  matters  ^,     The  commons  alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, appointed  another  committee  to  attend  the  queen, 
and  endeavour  to  fatlsfy  her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful 
intentions.     Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception   to  the 
committee  :  She  exprefied  her  great  inejiimabie  loving  care 
towards  her  loving  fubjedts  ;  which,  fhe  faid,  was  greater 
than  of  .her  own   felf,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could 
have  of  themfelves.     She  told  them,  that  fhe  had  already 
p-iven  orders  for  an  enquiry  into  the  abufes  attending;  pur- 
veyance, but  the  dangers   of   the   Spanifh   invafion   had 
retarded   the  progrefs  of  the  defign  ;    that  (he   had   as 
much  fkill,  will,    and   power  to  rule  her  houfehold  as 
any  fubjecis  whatfoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as 
little   the  alTiftance  of  her  neighbours  ;  that  the  exche- 
quer was  her  chamber,  confequently  more  near  to  her 
than  even  her  houfehold,  and  therefore  the  lefs  proper  for 
them  to  intermeddle  v/ith;  and  that  fhe  would  of  her- 
felf,  with  advice  of  her  council  and  the  judges,  redrefs 
ievery  grievance  in  thefe  matters,  but  would  not  permit 
the  commons,  by  lav/s   moved   without   her   privity,  to 
bereave  her  of  the  honour  attending   thefe  regulations  '. 
The  iflue  of  this  m.atter  was  the  fame   that  attended  all 
contefts  between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments  m.     She 

^  D'Ewes,  p,  440.  '  Ibid.  p.  444. 

21  Si  rixa  ffiy  vb'i  tu  fuijas^  ego  'va^uh  tunium,     Juven. 
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CHAP,  feeins  even  to  have  been  more  imperious,  in  this  particular, 
i  I  than  her  predecefTors  ;  at  leaft,  her  more  remote  ones  : 

ii^9«  For  they  often  permitted  the  abufes  of  purveyance  "  to  be 
redrefled  by  lavv"^.  Edward  III.  a  very  arbitrary  prince, 
allowed  ten  feveral  ftatutes  to  be  enacled  for  that  purpofe. 
In  fo  great  awe  did  the  commons  fland  of  every  cour- 
tier, as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durft  ufe  no  free- 
dom of  fpeech,  which,  they  thought,  would  give  the 
leaft  offence  to  any  of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  fhevved 
in  the  houfe  his  extreme  grief,  that,  by  fome  great  per- 
fonage,  not  a  member  of  the  houfe,  he  had  been  fliai-ply 
rebuked  for  fpeeches  delivered  in  parliament:  He  craved 
the  favour  of  the  houfe,  and  delired  that  fome  of  the 
members  might  inform  that  great  perfonage  of  his  true 
meaning  and  intention  in  thefe  fpeeches  p.  The  com- 
mons, to  obviate  thefe  inconvcnicncies,  paffed  a  vote, 
that  no  one  fhould  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe 'J, 

The  difcomfiture  of  the  Armada  had  begotten  in  the 
nation  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  pafiion  for  enterprizes  againft 
Spain  ;  and  nothing  feemed  now  impoffible  to  be  atchiev- 
ed  by  the  valour  and  fortune  of  the  Englifh.     Don  An- 
tonio, prior  of  Crato,  a  natural  fon  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal,  trufting  to  the  averfion  of  his   countrymen 
asainft    the    CaPcilians,    had    advanced    a  claim  to    the 
crown  ;  and  flying  firft  to  France,  thence  to  England, 
had  been  encouraged  both  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  his 
Ex  -ditir.n   pretenfions.     A  defign   was   formed   by  the  people,  not 
asrainftPor- the  court,  of  England  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  Don 
"^^  *  Antonio:   Sir  Francis  Drake  and   Sir  John  Norris  were 

the  leaders  in  this   romantic  enterprize  :    Near  twenty 

n  See  note  [EE]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  o  See  the  flatutes  under 

this  head  of  purveyance.  P  D'Ewes,  p.  432,  433. 

q  An  aft  was  palTed  this  fe/Tion,  enforcing  the  fornner  ftatute,  which  im- 
,  pofed  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  one  abfent  from  public  worfhip:  But 
the  penalty  was  reftrlded  to  two  thirds  of  the  income  of  the  recufant. 
29  Eliz,  cap,  6. 
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thoufand  volunteers  '^  enlifted  themfelves  in  the  fervlce  :  chap, 

X  LI  I 

And  {hips  were  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  thci  "  '  j 
charge  of  the  adventurers.  The  queen's  frugality  kept  1589. 
her  from  contributing;  more  than  iixty  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  expence  -,  and  fhe  only  allowed  fix  of  her  fhips  of 
war  to  attend  the  expedition  %  There  was  more  fpirit 
and  bravery,  than  forefight  or  prudence,  in  the  condu£t 
of  this  enterprize.  The  fmall  ftock  of  the  adventurers 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provifions  or  ammuni- 
tion fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  :  They  even  want- 
ed veflels  to  ftow  the  numerous  volunteers,  who  crowded 
to  them ;  and  they  w^ere  obliged  to  feize  by  force  fome 
Ihips  of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  fea : 
An  expedient,  which  fet  them  fomewhat  mere  at  eafe  in 
point  of  room  for  their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  provifions  ^  Had  they  failed  direiSlly  to 
Portugal,  it  is  believed,  that  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
joined  to  the  defencelefs  flate  of  the  country,  might  have 
enfured  them  of  fuccefs  :  But  hearing,  that  great  prepa- 
rations were  m.aking  at  the  Groine,  for  the  invafion  of 
England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and  deftroy 
this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  har- 
bour; burned  fome  fbips  of  war,  particularly  one  com- 
manded by  Recalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain;  they  defeated 
an  army  of  four  or  five  thoufand  men,  which  was  af- 
fembled  to  oppofe  them;  they  afiaulted  the  Groine,  and 
took  the  lower  town,  which  they  pillaged  ;  'and  they 
would  have  taken  the  higher,  though  well  fortified,  had 
they  not  found  their  amimunition  and  provifions  begin- 
ning to  fail  them.  The  young  earl  of  Efiex,  a  noble-  ^ 
man  of  promifing  hopes,  who,  fired    with  the  thirft  of 

J"  Birch's  Mrmoirs  of  queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.   p,  6l.      Monfon,   p.  167, 
fa)S,  that  there  were  only  fourteen  thoufand  foldiers  :nd  four  thouland  fea- 
men  in   the  whole  on  this  expedition  :  But  the  account  contained  in^Dr, 
Birch,  is  given  by  one  of  the  moft  confiderabie  of  the  adyentureis. 
4^Monfon,  p.  267.  t   Ibid.  p.  159, 
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^  XI  n  ^'  ^'^^'''^^y   honour,  had  fecretly,  unknown  to  the  queen^ 
t       ^  '    ,  ftnlen   from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers;  and 
^5^9*      it  was  then  agreed  by  common  confent  to  make  fail   for 
Portugal,  the  main  objecl  of  their  enterprize. 

The  En^lifh  landed  at  Paniche,  a  fea-port  town, 
tv/elve  leagues  from  Lifbon  ;  and  Norrls  led  the  army  to 
that  capital,  while  Drake  undertook  to  fail  up  the  river, 
and  attack  the  city  with  united  forces.  By  this  time  the 
court  of  Spain  had  gotten  leifure  to  prepare  againft  the 
invafion.  Forces  were  thrown  into  Lifbon  :  The  Portu- 
euefe  were  difarmed  :  AIJ  fufpe(5led  perfons  were  taken 
into  cuftody :  And  thus,  though  the  inhabitants  bore 
great  affection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of  them  durft  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  invaders.  The  Englifh  army, 
however,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  fuburbs,  which 
abounded  with  riches  of  all  kinds;  but  as  they  defired 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  were 
.more  intent  on  honour  than  profit,  they  obferved  a  ftri6l 
difcipline,  and  abftained  from  all  plunder.  Meanwhile, 
thev  found  their  ammunition  and  provifions  much  ex- 
haufted  ;  they  had  not  a  fingle  cannon  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  walls;  the  admiral  had  not  been  -able  to  pafs  fome 
fortreffes,  which  guarded  the  river  ;  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  infurre61:ion  in  their  favour;  ficknefs, 
from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  and 
fruits,  had  feized  the  army:  So  that  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  all  poffible  hafte  to  reimbark.  They 
were  not  purfued  by  the  enemy;  and  finding,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  fixty  fliips  laden  with  naval  ffores, 
they  feized  them  as  lawful  prize  ;  though  they  belonged 
to  the  Hanfe  Towns,  a  neutral  power.  They  failed 
thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and  burned  ;  and  hav- 
ing ravaged  the  country  around,  they  fet  fail  and  arrived 
in  England.  Above  half  of  thefe  gallant  adventurers 
pcrifhed  by  ficknefs,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  fword"^ 
"  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  6i.  ^t 
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and  England  reaped  more  honour  than  profit  from  this  CHAP. 

extraordinary  enterprize.       It  is   computed,  that  eleven  v ,  i 

hundred  gentlemen  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that      's^g-  5 

only  three  hundred   and   fifty  furvived   thofe  multiplied  | 
di  rafters'^. 

When  thefe  (hips  were  on  their  voyage  homevc^ards, 

they  met  w^ith   the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  out-  ; 
ward  bound,  with  a  fleet  of  feven  fail,  all  equipped  at 

his  own  charge,  except  one  fhip  of  war,  which  the  queen  ■ 

had    lent   him.      That  nobleman  fupplied   Sir    Francis  I 

Drake  with  fome  provifions  ;  a  generofity  which  faved  1 

the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's   men,  but  for  which  the  i 

others  afterwards   fufFered  feverely.     Cumberland   failed  i 

towards  the  Terceras,  and  took  feveral  prizes  from  the  : 

enemy ;  but  the  richeft,  valued  at  a  hundred  thoufand  : 
pounds,  perifhed  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near 

St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwal.     Many  of  thefe  ad-  j 

venturers  were  killed  in  a  rafh  attempt  at  the  Terceras :  ] 

A  great  mortality  feized  the  reft  :  And  it  was  with  difli-  '. 

culty  that  the  few  hands,  which  remained,  were  able  ta  ! 

fteer  the  (hips  back  into  harbour  ^.  ' 

Though  the  fignal  advantages,  gained  over  the  Span-  AiTalrsof  i 

lards,    and  the  fpirit  thence  infufed  into  the  Englifh,  ^^°'^'''"'**  J 

gave  Elizabeth  great  fecurity  during  the  reft  of  her  reign,  i 

fhe  could  not  forbear  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  Scot-                 *  1 

land,  whofe  fituation  rendered   its  revolutions  always  of  ' 

importance  to   her.     It  might  have  been  expedled,  that  i 

this  high-fpirited  princefs,  who  knew  fo  well  to  brave  \ 

danger,  would  not  have  retained  that  malignant  jealoufy  , 
towards  her  heir,  v/ith   which,  during  the  life-time  of 

Mary,  fhe  had  been  fo  much  agitated.     James  had  in-  \ 

deed  fucceeded  to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother :  but  he  * 

had  not  fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  the  catholics,  which  ^ 


z  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  6r,  >'  Monfon,  p.  i6j, 

1.  could 
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CHAP,  could  alone  render  thefe  claims  dangerous  ^  :  And  as  the    ^ 
i  '   ■  queen  was   now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an    l 

^5^9'     uncontrouled   authority   over  her   fubjeds,    it   was    not    ' 
likely,  that  the  king  of  Scots,  who  was  of  an  indolent 
unambitious  temper,  would   ever  give  her  any  difturb-     ' 
ance  in  her  pofieffion  of  the  throne.     Yet  all  thefe  cir-     i 
cumftances  could  not  remove  her  timorous  fufpicions :     ! 
And  fo  far  from  fatisfying  the  nation  by  a  fettlement  of    ' 
the  fucceffion,  or  a  declaration  of  James's  title,  fhe  was 
as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident,  which  might  any-     j 
wife  raife  his  credit,'  or  procure  him  the  regard  of  the     i 
Englifh,  as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  com-    j 
petitor.     Moft  of  his  minifters  and   favourites  were  her    I 
penfioners ;  and  as  fhe  was  defirous  to  hinder  him  from    , 
marrying  and  having  children,  fhe  obliged  them  to  throw    \ 
obilacles  in  the  way  of   every  alliance,    even   the  mofl     ■ 
reafonable,    which   could   be    ofFered  him  3    and    during     | 
fome  years,  file  fucceeded  in  this  malignant  policy^.     He     i 
had  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who,    being  a  remote  prince   and  not  pov/erful,    could     i 
give  her  no  umbrage;  yet  did  (he  fo  artfully  crofs  this 
negociation,    that   the   Danifh    monarch,    impatient  of 
delay,  married  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
James  then  renewed   his  fuit  to   the  younger  princefs; 
and  ftill  found  obftacles  from  the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  merely  with  a  view  of  interpofing  delay,  propofed 
to  him  the  filler  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  princefs  much 
older  than   himfelf,    and  entirely  deflitute    of   fortune. 
The  young  king,  befides  the  defire  of  fecuring  himfelf, 
by  the  profpedt  of  iflue,  from  thofe  traiterous  attempts, 
too  frequent  among  his   fubje6ls,  had  been   fo  watched 
by  the  rigid   aufterity  of   the   ecclefiafi:ics,  that  he  had 
another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  fo  ufual  with 
monarchs.     His  impatience  therefore  broke  through  all 

j 

z  Winwocd,  voli  i,  p.  41.  ^  Melvil,  p.  166,  177.  - 

the 
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the  politics  of  Elizabeth  :  The  articles  of  marriage  were  ^  ha  p. 
fettled  :  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy  :  And  v  ^  j 
the  princefs  embarked  for  Scotland  ;  but  was  driven  by  ^589. 
a  ftorm  into  a  port  of  Norway.  This  tempeft,  and 
fome  others,  which  happened  near  the  fame  time,  v/erc 
univerfally  believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottifli  and  Danifh 
witches  ;  and  the  dying  confeflion  of  the  criminals  was 
fuppofed  to  put  the  accufation  beyond  all  controverfy  *>. 
James,  however,  though  a  great  believer  in  forcery,  was 
not  deterred  by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  bride  home  :  He  arrived  In  Norway  ; 
carried  the  queen  thence  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  having 
pafled  the  winter  in  that  city,  he  brought  her  next  fpring 
to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the 
people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never  neglected  an  op- 
portunity of  vexing  their  prince,  made  oppofition  to  the 
queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing her,  which,  they  alledged,  was  either  a  Jewifh  or  a 
popifh  rite;  and  therefore  utterly  antichriftian  and  un- 
lawful. But  James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony, 
as  they  were  averfe  to  it;  and  after  much  controverfy  and 
many  intrigues,  his  authority,  which  had  not  often  hap-  ^ 
pened,  at  lafl:  prevailed  over  their  oppofition  <=. 

b  Melvil,  p.  180.  c  Spotfvvood,  p.  381.  ' 
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CHAP.     XLIIL 

French  affairs ^Murder  of  the  duke  of  Guife       '*• 

Murder  of  Henry  IIL Progrefs  of  Henry  IF. 

Naval  enter  prizes  againfl  Spain A  Par^ 

liament Henry  IV,  embraces  the  catholic  reli- 

gicfi Scotch  affairs Naval  enterprizes^—-^ 

A  parliament -Peace  of  Vervins ^he  earl 

of  Effe^, 

CHAP.  A  FTER  a  ftate  of  great  anxiety  and  many  diiRcul- 
cJ^l-i-f  ^^  ^^^^'  Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  fituation^ 
1:93.  where,  though  her  affairs  ftill  required  attention,  and 
found  employment  for  her  adlive  fpirit,  flie  was  removed 
from  all  danger  of  any  immediate  revolution,  and  might 
regard  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  with  fome  degree  of 
confidence  and  fecurity.  Her  fuccefsful  and  prudent 
adminiftration  had  gained  her,  together  with  the  admira- 
tion of  foreigners^  the  affe(5lions  of  her  own  fubje£ls  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
catholics,  however  difcontented,  pretended  not  to  dif- 
pute  her  title,  or  adhere  to  any  other  perfon  as  her 
competitor.  James,  curbed  by  his  fadlious  nobility  and 
ecclefiaftics,  poflefTed  at  home  very  little  authority ;  and 
was  folicitous  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth 
and  the  Englifh  nation,  in  hopes  that  time,  aided  by  his 
patient  tranquillity,  would  fecure  him  that  rich  fucceflion, 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  The  Hollanders,  though 
overmatched  in  their  conteft  with  Spain,  flill  made  an 
obftinate  refiftance ;  and  fuch  was  their  unconquerable 
antipathy  to  their  old  mafters,  and  fuch  the  prudent  con- 
dujfl:  of  young  Maurice,  their  governor,  that  the  fubduing 

of 
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bf  that  fmall  territory,  if  at  all  pofTible,  mufl  be  the  workC  hap. 
of  years,    and    the  refult   of  many  and  great  fuccefTes.  "  1 

Philip,  who,  in  his  powerful  effort  againft  England,  had  i59^' 
been  tranfported  by  refentment  and  ambition  beyond  his 
ufual  cautious  maxims,  was  now  difabled,  and  ftill  more 
difcouraged,  from  adventuring  again  on  fuch  hazardous 
enterprizes.  The  fituation  alfo  of  affairs  in  France  be- 
gan chiefly  to  employ  his  attention  ;  but  notv/ithftanding 
all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and  expence,  the  events  in  that 
kingdom  proved  every  day  more  contrary  to  his  expedla- 
tions,  and  more  favourable  to  the  friends  and  confederates 
of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  conftrained  Henry  ^^^  , 
to  declare  war  againft  the  Hugonots,  thefe  religionilts  afidire. 
feemed  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger;  and  Elizabeth, 
fenfible  of  the  intimate  connection  between  her  own  in- 
terefts  and  thofe  of  that  party,  had  fupported  the  king  of 
Navarre  by  her  negociations  in  Germany,  and  by  large 
fums  of  money,  which  fhe  remitted  for  levying  forces  in 
that  country.  This  great  prince,  not  difcouraged  by  the 
fuperioritv  of  his  enemies,  took  the  Held  ;  and  in  the  year 
1587  gained  at  Coutras,  a  complete  victory  over  the 
army  of  the  French  king  ;  but  as  his  allies,  the  Germans, 
were  at  the  fame  time  difcomfited  by  the  army  of  the 
leap-uc^  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  his  fituation,  not- 
withftanding  his  victory,  feemed  ftill  as  defperate  as  ever. 
The  chief  advantage,  which  he  reaped  by  this  diverfity 
of  fuccefs,  arofe  from  the  diffentions,  which,  by  that 
means,  took  place  among  his  enemies.  The  inhabitants 
bf  Paris,  intoxicated  with  admiration  of  Guife,  and 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  their  king,  whofe  intentions 
had  become  fufpicious  to  them,  took  to  arms,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  fly  for  his  fafety.  That  prince,  diifembling  his 
refentment,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  league ; 
and  having  conferred  many  high  offices  on  Guile  and  his 

A  a  2  partizansj, 
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CHAP,  partlzans,  fummoned  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  at  Blols, 
,  ^^'^^'  ,on    pretence   of  finding  expedients   to    fupport  the  in- 
1590.      tended  war  againft  the  Hugonots.     The  various  fcenes 
of   perfidy  and    cruelty,    which    had  been  exhibited  in 
France,  had  juftly  begotten  a  mutual  diffidence  among 
all  parties  ;  yet  Guife,  trufting  more  to  the  timidity  than 
honour  of  the  king,  rafhly  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
that  monarch,  and  expeded,  by  the  afcendant  of  his  own 
genius,  to  make  him  fubmit  to  all  his  exorbitant  preten- 
fions.     Henry^  though  of  an  eafy  difpofition,  not  fteady 
Murder  of  to  his  refolutions,  or  even  to  his  promifes,  wanted  nei- 
the  duke  of  ^1-,^^  coura^^e  nor  capacity;  and  finding  all  his  fubtilties 
eluded  by  the  vigour   of   Guife,    and    even    his  throne 
expofed  to  the  mod  imminent  danger,  he  embraced  more 
violent  counfels  than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered 
that  prince  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  to  be 
alTaffinated  in  his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  neceffity  of  it  alone 
could  excufe,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  author,  and 
feemed  at  firfl  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  than 
thofe  which  he  fought  to  avoid,  by  taking  vengeance  on 
his  enemy.     The  partizans  of  the  league  were  enflamed 
with  the  utmoft  rage  againft  him:  The  populace  every 
where,    particularly  at  Paris,    renounced    allegiance   to 
him  :  The  ecclehaftics  and  the  preachers  filled  all  places 
with  execrations  againft  his  name  :  And  the  m.oft  power- 
ful cities  and  mofi:  opulent  provinces  appeared  to  combine 
in  a  refclution,  either    of  renouncing  monarchy,  or  of 
chan^ino- their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  flendcr  refources 
among  his  catholic  fubje6{:s,  vi^as  conftrained  to  enter  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  Hugonots  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre :  He  cnlifted   large  bodies  of  Swifs  infantry  and 
Gernian  cavalry :  And  being  ftill  fupported  by  his  chief 
nobility,  he  aflembled,  by  all  thefe  means,  an  army  of 
near  forty  thoufand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of 

Paris, 
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Paris,    ready    to    crufli  the  league,  and    fuhdue    all  his  C  H  A  P. 
enemies.     The  defperate  refolution  of  one  man  diverted  1 

the  courfe  of  thefe  great  events.  Jaques  Clement,  a  Do-  '39o- 
minican  fryar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  fpirit  of  bigotry, 
which  difuinguifhes  this  century  and  a  great  part  of  the 
following  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the 
refolution  of  facrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  fave  the 
church  from  the  perfecutions  of  a  heretical  tyrant  j  and 
bein"-  admitted,  under  fome  pretext,  to  the  kine's  pre-  Murder  of 

^  '  r  >-  01  Henry  the 

fence,    he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,    and  was  ihhd. 
immediately  put  to  death  by  the  courtiers,  v^^ho  haflily 
reveno-ed  the  murder  of  their  fovereio-n.  This  memorable 
incident  happened  on  the  firft  of  Augull,   1589. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  afTumed 
the  government,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  but  fuc- 
ceeded  to  m.uch  greater  difficulties  than  thofe  which  fur- 
rounded  his  predeceffbr.  The  prejudices,  entertained 
againft  his  religion,  made  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
immediately  defert  him;  and  it  was  only  by  his  promife 
of  hearkening  to  conferences  and  inftrucSlion,  that  he 
could  engage  any  of  the  catholics  to  adhere  to  his  un- 
doubted title.  The  league,  governed  ty  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  Guife,  gathered  new  force ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain  entertained  views,  either  of  difmem- 
bering  the  French  monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole 
to  his  own  dominions.  In  thefe  diftrefsful  circumftc;nces, 
Henry  addrefled  himfelf  to  Elizabeth,  and  found  her 
v/ell  difpofed  to  contribute  to  his  affiftance,  and  to  op- 
pofe  the  progrefs  of  the  catholic  league,  and  of  Philip 
her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To  prevent  the 
defertion  of  his  Swifs  and  German  auxiliaries,  fhe  made 
him  a  prefent  of  twenty-two  thoufand  pounds;  a  greater 
fum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  ever  feen  before  :  And 
fent  him  a  reinforcement  of  four  thcufand  men,  under 
Iprd  Willoughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined 
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c  H  A  P.  the  French  at  Dieppe.     Strengthened  by  thefe  fupplies, 
1  '  I  Kcnry  marched  dlrecrly  to  Paris;  and  having  taken  the 

J^yo*  fuburbs,  fword  in  hand,  he  abandoned  them  to  be  pil- 
laged by  his  foldiers.  Fie  employed  this  body  of  Englifh 
in  many  other  cnterprizes ;  and  ftill  found  reafon  to 
praife  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  time  of  their 
fervice  being  eiapfed,  he  difmifled  them  with  many  high 
commendations.  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Bafker- 
viile,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired  reputation  this 
campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the  ancient  famq  pf 
Englifh  valour. 
Progrefs  of  The  army,  which  Henry  next  campaign  led  into  the 
Henry  the  f^^jj  ^35  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league:  but  as  it 
was  compofed  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  he  feared 
not  to  encounter  his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Yvree, 
and  he  gained  a  complete  viciory  over  them.  This  fuc- 
cefs  enabled  him  to  blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that 
capital  to  the  laft  extremity  of  famine :  When  the  duke 
of  Parma,  in  confequence  of  orders  from  Philip,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  Henry  to  raife  the 
blockade.  Having  performed  this  important  fervice,  he 
retreated  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and  by  his  confummate 
fkill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  thefe  long  marches  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  the  French  mo- 
narch that  opportunity  which  he  fought,  of  giving  h'lVQ. 
battle,  or  fo  much  as  once  putting  his  army  in  diforder. 
The  only  lofs,  which  he  fuftained,  was  in  the  Low 
Countries;  where  prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his 
abfence,  and  recovered  fome  places,  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  had  formerly  conquered  from  the  States ''. 

^59*'  The  filuation  of  Henry's  affairs,  though  promifmg, 

was  not  fo  well   advanced   or  eflablifhed  as  to  make  this 

queen  difcontinue  her  fuccours  ;  and  flie  was  flill  more 

confirmed  in  the  refolution  of  fupporting  him,  by  fome 

*  See  note  [FF  J  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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advantages  gained  by  the  king  of  Spain.     The  duke  of  ^ JJ  '^  ^* 
Mercceur,  governor  of  Britanny,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  >— ^^.>,^ 
Lorraine,  had  declared  for  the  league  ;  and  finding  him-      >S9«- 
fdf  hard  prelFed  by  Henry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged^ 
in   order  to   fecure  himfelf,   to  introduce  fome   Spanifh 
troops  into  the  fea-port  towns  of  that  province.     Eliza- 
beth v/as  alarmed  at  the  danger  j  and  forefav/,  that  the 
Spaniards,    befides  infefting   the  Englifh  commerce    by 
privateers,  might  employ  thefe  harbours  as  the  feat  of 
their  naval  preparations,    and   might   more  eafily,   from 
that  vicinity,  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  project  an 
jnvafion  of  England.     She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new 
treaty   with   Henry,  in  which  fhe  engaged   to   fend  over 
three  thoufand  men,  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
Britanny,    and  fhe  ftipulated  that  her   charges    fhould, 
in  a  twelvemonth,  or  as  foon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled, 
be  refunded   herS     Thefe  forces  were  commanded   by 
Sir  John  Norris  ;  and  under  him  by  his  brother  Henry, 
and    by   Anthony    Shirley.      Sir   P.oger   Williams    was 
at  the  head   of  a  fmall  body  which  garrifoned  Dieppe: 
And  a  fquadron  of  fhips,    under  the  command  of  Sir 
Henry  Palmer,  lay  upon  the  go '.ft  of  France^  and  in- 
tercepted all  the  veiTels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or  the 
leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  be- 
forehand by  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  Henry,  who 
found  it  neceffary  to  lay  afide  the  projecSled  entcrprize 
;^gainft  Britanny,  perfuaded  the  Englifh  commanders  to 
join  his  army,  and  to  take  a  ihare  in  the  hodilities, 
which  he  carried  into  Picardy  ^.  Notwithflanding  the 
difguft,  which  Elizabeth  received  from  this  difappoint- 
ment,  he  laid  before  her  a  plan  for  expelling  the  leaguers 
from  Normandy,  and  perfuaded  her  to  (end  over  a  new 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  to  afiift  him  in  that  enter- 

*  Can",den,  p.  561*  f  Rymcr,  torn.  xiv.  p.  116, 
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CHAP,  prize.     The  earl  of  Eflex  was  appointed  general  of  thefe 

XLIII. 
^ ,  forces  ;  a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  many  exterior  ac- 

1591.  complifhments,  and  ftill  more  real  merit,  was  daily  ad- 
vancing in  favour  with  Elizabeth,  and  feemed  to  occupy 
that  place  in  her  affediions,  which  Leicefter,  now  de- 
ceafed,  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  EfTex,  impatient  for  mili- 
tary fame,  was  extremely  uneafy  to  lie  fome  time  at 
Dieppe  unemployed  ;  and  had  not  the  orders,  which  he 
received  from  his  miilrefs,  been  fo  pofitive,  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  of  Flenry's  invitation,  and  have 
marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in  Champao-ne. 
This  plan  of  operations  was  alfo  propofed  to  Elizabeth 
by  the  French  ambafTador  ;  but  ihe  rejedted  it  with  o-reat 
difpleafure;  and  fhe  threatened  immediately  to  recall  her 
troops,  if  Henry  fhould  perfevere  any  longer  in  his  prefent 
pradlice,  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attending 
to  nothing  but  his  own  interefts  ^.  Urged  by  thefe  mo- 
tives, the  French  king,  at  laft,  led  his  army  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  laid  liege  to  Roiien,  which  he  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.  But  the  league,  unable  of  themfelves 
to  take  the  field  againft  him,  had  again  recourfe  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  received  orders  to  march  to  their  re- 
lief. He  executed  this  enterprize  v/ith  his  ufual  abilities 
and  fucccfs ;  and,  for  the  prefent,  fruftrated  all  the  pro- 
jedls  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This  princefs,  who  kept 
flill  in  view  the  interefts  of  her  own  kingdom  in  all  her 
foreign  tranfa61:ions,  was  impatient,  under  thefe  difap- 
pointments,*  blamed  Henry  for  his  negligence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  treaties,  and  complained,  that  the  Englifh  forces 
were  thruft  foremoft  in  every  hazardous  enterprize'^.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  courage,  and 
their  defire  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  fo  celebrated 
a  theatre  of  war,  were  the  caufes  why  they  fo  often  enjoy- 
ed this  perilous  honour. 

g  Birch's  Ncgociations,  p.  5.     Rytner,  torn.  xlv.  p.  123.  140. 
1^  Camden,  p.  56*. 
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Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  fuccefs  of  former  C  hap. 

enterprizcs,  the  queen  was  fenfible  how  neceflary  it  was  \ 1_ '_j 

to  fupport  Henry  againft  the  league  and  the  Spaniards;  i59i» 
and  (he  formed  a  new  treaty  with  him,  in  which  they 
agreed  never  to  make  peace  with  Philip,  but  by  common 
confent ;  J})e  promifed  to  fend  him  a  new  fupply  of  four 
thoufand  men ;  and  he  ftipulated  to  repay  her  charges  in 
a  twelvemonth,  to  employ  thefe  forces,  joined  to  a  body 
of  French  troops,  in  an  expedition  againft  Britanny,  and 
to  confio-n  into  her  hands  a  fca-port  town  of  that  pro- 
vince,  for  a  retreat  to  the  Englifti  *.  Henry  knew  the 
impoiiibility  of  executing  fome  of  thefe  articles,  and  the 
imprudence  of  fulfilling  others;  but  finding  them  rigidly 
infifted  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  fuccours, 
and  trufted  that  he  might  eafily,  on  fome  pretence,  be 
able  to  excufe  his  failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the 
treaty.  This  campaign  was  the  leaft  fuccefsful  of  all 
thofe  which  he  had  yet  carried  on  againft  the  league. 

During  thefe  military  operations  in  France,  Eliza- Naval  en- 
beth  employed  her  naval  power  againft  Philip,  and  en-gggj^"' 
deavoured   to   intercept   his   Weft-Indian    treafures,  the  Spain. 
fource  of  that  greatnefs,  which  rendered  him  fo  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.     She  fent  a  fquadron  of  feven  fliips, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Thom.as  Howard,  for  this 
fervice;  but  the  king  of  Spain,  informed  of  her  purpofe, 
fitted  out  a  great  force,  of  fifty-five  fail,  and  difpatched 
them  to  efcort  the  Indian  fleet.     They  {t\\  in  with  the 
Englifh  fquadron;  and  by  the  courageous  obftinacy  of 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  refufcd  to 
make  his  efcape  by  flight,  they  took  one  yz^t\y  the  firft 
Englifh  fhip  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards''.     The  reft  of  the  fquadron  returned 
fafely  into  England  ;  fruftrated  of  their  expectations,  but 

1  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  151,  16S.  171.  1731  '^  See  note  [GO]  at 

the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C  H  A  P.pleafing  themfelves  with  the  idea  that  their  attempt  had 
J,  ^  '  J  not  been  altogether  fruitlefs  in  hurting  the  enemy.  The 
^59^-  Indian  fleet  had  been  fo  long  detained  in  the  Havanna, 
from  the  fear  of  the  Englifh,  that  they  were  obliged  at 
laft  to  fet  fail  in  an  improper  feafon,  and  moft  of  them 
periflied  by  fhipwreck,  ere  they  reached  the  Spanifh  har- 
bours',  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  alike  unfuccefs- 
ful  enterprize  againft  the  Spanifli  trade.  He  carried  out 
one  fhip  of  the  queen's,  and  feven  others,  equipped  at 
his  own  expence;  but  the  prizes,  which  he  made,  did 
not  compenfate  the  charges  ^ . 

The  fpirit  of  thefe  expenfiveand  hazardous  adventures 
was  very  prevalent  in  England.     Sir   Walter   Raleigh, 
who  had  enjoyed  great  favour  with  the  queen,  finding  his 
intereft  to  decline,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces     \ 
by  fome  important  undertaking;  and  as  his    reputation     | 
vyas   high   among    his    countrymen,  he    perfuaded   great     j 
numbers  to  engage  with  him  as  volunteers,  in  an  ?.ttempt     j 
?592.     on  the  Weft-Indies,     The  fleet  was  detained  fo  long  in 
the  Channel  by  contrary  winds,  ih^t  the  feafon  was  loft  : 
Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen  :  Sir  Martin  Frobifher 
fucceetled    to  the    command,  and    made   a   privateering 
voyage  againft  the  Spaniards,     He  took  one  rich  Carrack     j 
near  the  Illand  of  Flores,  and  deftroyed  another".    About    i 
the  fame  time,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner,  took  two 
Spanifli  fiiips,  which,   befides  fourteen  hundred  chefts  of 
quickfilver,  contained  above  two    millions    of  bulls    for    '< 
indulgences;  a  commodity  ufelefs  to  the    Englifli,    but    | 
which  had  coft  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thoufand 
florins,  and  would  have  been  fold  by  him  in  the  Indies    ! 
for  five  millions,  i 

This  war  did  great  (damage  to  Spain;  but  it  was  at-    < 
tended  with  confiderable  expence  to  England ;  and  Eli-    | 

,1 

I  Monfon,  p.  163,  »  Ibid,  p,  169,  ^  Ibid.  p.  165,     1 

Caniden,  p.  569. 
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zabeth's  mlnifters  computed,  that  fince  the  commence-  chap. 

XLIII 

jnent  of  it,  Vne  had  fpent  in  Flanders  and  France,  and '  .. 

on  her  naval  expeditions,  above  one  million  two  hundred  '5S2* 
thoufand  pounds";  a  charge  which,  notwithftanding  her 
extreme  frugality,  was  too  burthenfome  for  her  narrow 
revenues  to  fupport.  She  fummoned,  therefore,  a  parlia-  1593, 
ment,  in  order  to  obtain  fupply:  But  flie  either  thought /p^/if^*^ 
her  authority  fo  eftablifhed,  that  fhe  needed  to  make  them"^^*"'^ 
no  conceflions  in  return,  or  flie  rated  her  power  and  pre- 
rogative above  money  :  For  there  never  was  any  parlia- 
ment, whom  fhe  treated  in  a  more  haughty  manner, 
whom  fhe  made  more  fcnfible  of  their  own  weaknefs,  or 
whofe  privileges  fhe  more  openly  violated.  When  the 
fpeaker.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  made  the  three  ufual  requefts, 
of  freedom  from  arrefls,  of  accefs  to  her  perfon,  and  of 
liberty  of  fpeech ;  fhe  replied  to  him,  by  the  mouth  of 
Puckering,  lord  keeper,  that  liberty  of  fpeech  was  granted 
to  the  comm.ons,  but  they  muft  know  what  liberty  they 
were  entitled  to;  not  a  liberty  for  every  one  to  fpeak 
what  he  lifleth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter; 
their  privilege  extended  no  farther  than  a  liberty  of  Aye 
or  No :  That  fhe  enjoined  the  fpeaker,  if  he  perceived 
any  idle  heads  fo  negligent  of  their  own  fafety,  as  to  at- 
tempt reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  com- 
monwealth, that  he  fhould  refufe  the  bills  exhibited  for 
that  purpoie,  till  they  were  examined  by  fuch  as  were 
litter  to  confider  of  thefe  things,  and  could  better  judge 
of  them :  That  Tne  would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of 
their  perfons;  but  they  muft  beware,  lefl,  under  colour 
of  this  privilege,  they  imagined,  that  any  negledl:  of  their 
duty  could  be  covered  or  proteded  :  And  that  fhe  would 
not  refufe  them  accefs  to  her  perfon ;  provided  it  were 
upon   urgent   and   weighty   caufes,  and    at   times    coa- 

0  Stryre,  vol,  iii, 
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CHAP,  venient,  and   when  fhe  mieht  have  leifure   from  other 

XLIII. 

J  important  airairs  of  the  realm  p. 

iS93«  Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous 
air  of  this  fpeech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter 
Wentworth,  not  difcouraged  by  his  former  ill  fuccefs, 
ventured  to  tranfgrefs  the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth, 
He  prefented  to  the  lord  keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he 
defired  the  upper  houfe  to  join  with  the  lower  in  a  fup- 
plication  to  her  majefly,  for  entailing  the  fucceilion  of 
the  crown  ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  had  a  bill  ready 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.  This  method  of  proceeding 
was  fufficiendy  refpe(Sful  and  cautious;  but  the  fubjedl 
was  always  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  fhe  had  exprefsly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with  :  She  fent  Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower; 
committed  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  feconded  him, 
to  the  Fleet  prifon,  together  with  Stevens,  and  Welfh, 
two  members,  to  v/hom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated 
his  intention  ^3.  About  a  fortnight  after,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  houfe,  to  petition  the  queen,  for  the  releafe 
of  thefe  members;  but  it  was  anfwered  by  all  the  privy 
counfellors  there  prefent,  that  her  majefly  had  committed 
them  for  caufes  befl  known  to  herfelf,  and  that  to  prefs 
her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
gentlemen,  whom  they  meant  to  ferve :  She  would  re- 
leafe them  whenever  fhe  thought  proper,  and  would  be 
better  pleafed  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than 
from  their  fuggeflion'.  The  houfe  willingly  acquicfced 
in  this  reafoning. 

So  arbitrary  an  a61:,  at  the  commencement  of  the  kC" 
fion,  might  well  reprefs  all  farther  attempts  for  freedom : 
But  the  religious  zeal  of  the  puritans,  was  not  fo  eafily 
reflrained;  and  it  infpired  a  courage,  which  no  human 

P  D'Ewec,  p.  460.  469.     Townfend,  p.  37.  q  D'Ewes,  p.  470. 
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motive  v/as  able  to  furmount.     Morrice,  chancellor  of  ^^  H  A  P. 

XLllI, 

the  dutchy,  and  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  made  a^ ^ 1 

motion  for  redreffing  the  abufcs  In  the  bifliops*  courts,  '593* 
but  above  all,  in  the  high  commiflion  ;  where  fubfcrip- 
tions,  he  faid,  were  exadled  to  articles  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  prelates  ;  where  oaths  were  impofed,  obliging  perfons 
to  anfwer  to  all  queftions  without  diftinftion,  even  though 
they  fhould  tend  to  their  own  condemnation ;  and  where 
every  one,  who  refufed  entire  fatisfacSlIon  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  was  imprlfoned,  without  relief  or  remedy «. 
This  motion  was  feconded  by  fome  members ;  but  the 
minifters  and  privy  counfellors  oppofed  it;  and  foretold 
the  confequences  which  enfued.  The  queen  fent  for  the 
fpeaker;  and  after  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Mor- 
rice's  bill,  fhe  told  him,  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call 
parliaments,  in  her  power  to  diflblve  them,  in  her  power 
to  giveaflent  or  diiTent  to  any  determination,  which  they 
fliould  form :  That  her  purpofe  in  fummoning  this  par- 
liament was  twofold,  to  have  laws  enabled  for  the  farther 
enforcement  of  uniformity  In  religion,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Spain  :  That  thefe  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
obje6t  of  their  deliberations  :  She  had  enjoined  them  al- 
ready, by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  nei- 
ther with  matters  of  ftate  nor  of  religion  ;  and  fhe  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  be  fo  aiTuming,  as  to  attempt  a 
fubjedl  fo  exprefsly  contrary  to  her  prohibition :  That 
fhe  was  highly  oiFended  with  this  prefumption ;  and  took 
the  prefent  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  com.mands  given 
by  the  keeper,  and  to  require,  that  no  bill,  regarding 
either  ftate  affairs,  or  reformation  in  caufes  ecclefiafllcal, 
be  exhibited  In  the  houfe  :  And  that  In  particular  fhe 
charged  the  fpeaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  fuch  bills 
were  offered,  abfolutely  to  refufe  them  a  reading,  and 
not  fo  much  as  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  mem- 
s  D'Ewes;  p.  474,    Tovvnfsni,  p,  6oi 
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c  H  A  P.  ber^^     This  command  from  the  queen  was  fubmitted   ^ 
^      ^    '  i  to,  without  farther  queftion.     Morrice  was  feized  in  the    '■■ 
»5i>3«     houfe  itfelf  by  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  difcharged   from  his    ' 
ciffice  of  chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  incapacitated  from  any    | 
pra£lice  in  his  profeilion  as  a  common  lawyer,  and  kept    '' 
ibme  years  prifoner  in  Tilbury  caftle".  ] 

The  queen  having  thus  exprefsly  pointed  out,  both  ^ 
what  the  houfe  fhould  and  fhould  not  do,  the  commons  \ 
were  as  obfequious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  in-  i 
jun6tions.  They  pafTed  a  law  againft  recufants  ;  fuch  a  \ 
law  as  was  fuited  to  the  fevere  chara6ler  of  Elizabeth  and  ; 
to  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  age.  It  was  intitled,  Jn  a^  ■. 
to  retain  her  majejly  s  JuhjeSis  In  their  due  obedience  \  and  was  J 
meant,  as  the  preamble  declares,  to  obviate  fuch  incon-  i 
veniences  and  perils  as  might  grow  from  the  wicked  prac-  I 
tices  of  feditious  feilaries  and  difloyal  perfons :  For  thefe  i 
two  fpecies  of  criminals  were  always,  at  that  time,  con-  I 
founded  together,  as  equally  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  {o^ 
ciety.  It  was  enacted,  that  any  pcrfon,  above  fixteen  ! 
years  of  age,  who  obftinately  refufed,  during  the  fpace  of  | 
a  month,  to  attend  public  worfhip,  {hould  be  committed  ! 
to  prifon  ;  that,  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  of- 
fence, he  perfift  three  months  in  his  refufal,  he  muft  ab- 
jure the  realm  ;  and  that,  if  he  either  refufe  this  condi- 
tion, or  return  after  banishment,  he  fhould  fufFer  capi- 
tally as  a  felon,  without  beneiit  of  clergy  ".  This  law 
bore  equally  hard  upon  the  puritans  and  upon  the  catho- 
lics ;  and  had  it  not  been  impofed  by  the  queen's  authori- 
ty, was  certainly,  in  that  refpe^Si,  much  contrary  to  the 
private  fcntimcnts  and  inclinations  of  the  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Very  little  oppofition,  hovvevet,  ap- 
pears there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it ". 

The 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  474.  47?.     TQw::f?nd,  p.  68.  »  HcyKn'sH;nory 

of  the  Frcfbyicrians,  p.  320.  ^   35  Eiiz.  c.  I. 

y  After  enaflJBg  this  ftatute,  the  clcigy,  in  order  to  remove  the  o<3iom 
from  themfdves,  often  to(k  caie  that  leciifants  fhould   be  tried  by  the  civil 
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The  expences  of  the  war  with  Spain,  having  reduced  c  h  a  p, 
the  queen  to  great  difEculties,  the  grant  of  fubfidies  feems  ^  ^-Lf 
to  have  been  the  moft  important  bufinefs  of  this  parlia-  i593« 
ment ;  and  it  was  a  fignal  proof  of  the  high  fpirit  of 
Elizabeth,  that,  while  confcious  of  a  prefent  dependance 
on  the  commons,  fhe  opened  the  feflion  with  the  moft 
haughty  treatment  of  them,  and  covered  her  weaknefs 
under  fuch  a  lofty  appearance  of  fuperiority.  The  com- 
mons readily  Voted  two  fubfidies  and  four  fifteenths;  but 
this  fum  not  appearing  fufficlent  to  the  court,  an  unufual 
Expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce  them  to  make  an  en- 
largement in  their  Conceilions.  The  peers  informed  the 
commons  in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  give  their 
aiTent  to  the  fupply  voted,  thinking  it  too  fmall  for  the 
queen's  occafions  :  They  therefore  propofed  a  grant  of 
three  fubfidies  and  fix  fifteenths,  and  defired  a  farther 
conference,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  commons  to  agree 
to  this  meafure.  The  commons,  who  had  acquired  the 
privilege  of  beginning  bills  of  fubfidy,  took  offence  at 
this  procedure  of  the  lords,  and  at  firft  abfolutely  rejected 
the  propofal :  But  being  afraid,  on  reflexion,  that  they 
had,  by  this  refufal,  given  offence  to  their  fuperiors, 
they  both  agreed  to  the  conference,  and  afterwards  voted 
the  additional  fubfidy  ^. 

The  queen,  notwithfl:anding  this  unufual  conceflion. 
of  the  commons,  ended  the  feilion  with  a  fpeech,  contain- 
ing fome  reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  the  fam>e  hi^h 
pretenfions,  which  flie  had  afllimed  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament.  She  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper, 
that  certain  members  fpent  more  time  than  was  necefi^ary, 
by  indulging  themfelves  in  harangues  and  reafonlngs : 
And  fhe  exprefled  her  difpleafure  on  account  of  their  not 

judges  at  the  afllzes,  rather  than  by  the  ecclefiaftlcal  commilTioners.    Strype's 
Ann,  vol.  iv.  p,  264. 
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c  H  A  P.  paying  due  reverence  to  privy  counfellors,  *^  who,"  Ihe 
^^^"'     told  them,  "  vi^ere  not  to  be  accounted  as  common  knights 
1593-      *'  and  buro-efles  of  the  houfe,  who  are  counfellors  but 
*'  during  the  parliament :  Whereas  the  others  are  ftand- 
<'  incr  counfellors,  and  for  their  wifdom  and  great  fervice 
"  are  called  to  the  council  of  the  ftate  ^"  _   The  queen 
alfo,  in  her  own  perfon,  made  the  parliament  a  fpirited 
harano-ue ;  in  which  fhe  fpoke  of  the  juftice  and  modera- 
tion of  her  government,  exprefled  the  fmall  am.bition  fhc 
had  ever  entertained  of  making  conquefts,  difplayed  the 
juft  grounds  of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
difcovered  hov^  little  fhe  apprehended  the  power  of  that 
monarch,    even  though  he  fhould  make  a  greater  effort 
againft  her  than  that  of  his  Invincible  Armada.    '"  But  I 
"  am  informed,"  added  fhe,  "  that  when  he  attempted 
"  thislaft  invafion,  fome  upon  thefea-coaftforfook  their 
*'  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  left  all 
*«  naked  and  expofed  to  his  entrance  :  But  I  fwear  unto 
•<  you,  by  God,  if  I  knew  thofe  perfons,  or  may  know 
"  of  any  that  fhall  do  fo  hereafter,  1  will  make  them  feel 
'«  what  it  is  to  be  fo  fearful  in  fo  urgent  a  caufe  \"     By 
this  menace,  fhe  probably  gave  the  people  to  underftand, 
that  fhe  would  execute  martial  law  upon  fuch  cowards : 
For  there  was  no  flatute,    by  which  a  man  could  be 
punifhed  for  changing  his  place  of  abode. 

The  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made 
war  on  the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputation, 
though  he  had  this  campaign  gained  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  them,  and  though  he  was  affifted  by  a  confi- 
derable body  of  Englifh  under  Norris,  who  carried  hofti- 
lities  into  the  heart  of  Britanny;  was  become  fenfible, 
that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms  alone,  render 
himfclf  mafter  of  his  kingdom.     The  nearer  he  feemed 

a  D'Ewes,  p.  466.     Townfend,  p.  47.  ^  D'Ewes,  p.  466. 
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by  his  military  fticcefles  to  approach  to  a  full  poflefHon  of  c  H  a  p. 
the  throne,  the  more  difcontent  and  jealoufy  arofe  among  ^„,^-.  .^ 
thofe  Romanifls  who  adhered  to  him;  and  a  pnrty  was  'i93« 
formed  in  his  own  court  to  ele6l  fome  catholic  monarch  of 
the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  (hould  any  longer  rcfufe  to  fatisfy 
them  by  declaring  his  converfion.  This  excellent  prince 
was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  fe(5l;  and  as  he  deemed 
thcfe  theological  difputes  entirely  fubordinate  to  the  public 
good,  he  had  fecretly  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to 
come,  fome  time  or  other,  to  the  refclution  required  of 
him.  He  had  found,  on  the  death  of  his  predecefTor,  that 
the  hugonots,  who  formed  the  bravefl  and  m.oft  faithful 
part  of  his  army,  v;erc  fuch  determined  zealots,  that,  if 
he  had,  at  that  time,  abjured  their  faith,  thsy  would 
inftantly  have  abandoned  him  to  the  pretenfions  and 
ufurpations  of  the  catholics.  The  more  bigotted  catho- 
lics, he  knew,  particularly  thofe  of  the  league,  had 
entertained  fuch  an  unfurmountable  prejudice  againfl  his 
perfon,  and  diffidence  of  his  fmcerity,  that  even  his  ab- 
juration would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  title;  and  he 
muft  either  cxpecEl  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne, 
or  be  admitted  to  it  on  fuch  terms  as  would  leave  him 
little  more  than  the  mere  fliadow  of  royalty.  In  this 
delicate  fituation  he  had  refolved  to  temporize;  to  retain 
the  hugonots  by  continuing  in  the  profeffion  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  to  gain  the  moderate  catholics  by  giving  them 
hopes  of  his  converfion  ;  to  attach  both  to  his  perfon  by 
condudl  and  fuccefs  ;  and  he  hoped,  either  that  the  ani- 
mofity,  arifmg  from  war  againft  the  league,  would  make 
them  drop  gradually  the  queftion  of  religion,  or  that  he 
might,  in  time,  after  fome  victories  over  his  enemies  and 
fome  conferences  with  divines,  make  finally,  with  more 
decency  and  dignity,  that  abjuration,  which  mufl  have 
appeared,  at  firft,  mean,  as  well  as  fufpicious  to  both 
parties. 

Vol.  V.  B  b  When 
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CHAP.     When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theolo";ical  tenets, 

XLIJI.  /  D  » 

t  '  :  merely  from  a  general  perfuafion  or  prepofTeflion,  they  are 

,    '593-     eafilv    induced,  by  any  motive   or  authority,  to  chano-e 

Henry  IV.  ^  .  . 

embraces      their  faith  in  thefe  myfterious  fubjefis  j  as  appears  from  _ 
the  catholic  jj^g  example  of  the  Enp-Hfh,  who,  durino;  fome  rei^rns, 

reJjgion,  *  .  .  . 

ufually  embraced,  without  fcruple,  the  ftill  varying  reli- 
gion of  their  fovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where 
principles  had  fo  long  been  difplayed  as  the  badges  of 
fadlion,  and  where  each  party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an 
animofity  againft  the  other,  were  not  found  fo  pliable  or 
inconftant ;  and  Henry  was  at  laft  convinced,  that  the 
catholics  of  his  party  would  entirely  abandon  him,  if  he 
gave  them  not  immediate  fatisfacSlion  in  this  particular. 
The  hugonots  alfo,  taught  by  experience,  clearly  faw, 
that  his  defertion  of  them  was  become  abfolutely  neceflarv 

•  for  the  public  fettlement ;  and  fo  general  was  this  perfua- 

fion  among  them,  that,  as   the  duke  of  Sully  pretends, 
even  the  divines  of  that  party  purpofely  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  worfted  in  the  difputes  and  conferences  ;  that  the 
king  might  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  of 
their  caufe,  and  might  more  cordially  and   fincerely,  at 
lead  more  decently,  embrace  the  religion,  which  it  was 
fo  much  his  intereft  to  believe.     If  this  felf-denial,   in  fo 
tender  a  point,  fhould  appear  incredible  and  fupernatural 
in  theologians,  it  will,  at  leaft-,  be  thought  very  natural, 
that  a  prince,  fo  little  inftrud^ed  in  thefe  matters  as  Henry, 
and  defirous  to  preferve  his  fmcerity,  fhould   infenfibly 
bend  his  opinion  to  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  fhould 
believe  that  party  to  have  the  befl  arguments,  who  could 
alone  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  a  kingdom.     All  circum- 
ftances,  ■  therefore,  being  prepared   for  this  great  event, 
that  monarch  renounced  the  proteftant  religion,  and  was 
folemnly  received,  by  the  French  prelates  of  his  party, 
into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth,  who  was,  herfelf,  attached   to  the  pro-  chap. 

Xf  III 

teflants,  chiefly  by  her  interefts  and  the  circumftances  of,  '  j 

her  birth,  and  who  feems  to  have  entertained  Tome  pro-  i593« 
penfity,  during  her  whole  life,  to  the  catholic  fupcrfti- 
tion,  at  leaft  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  yet  pretended,  to 
be  extremely  difpleafed  with  this  abjuration  of  Henry; 
and  fhe  wrote  him  an  angry  letter,  reproaching  him  with 
this  interefted  change  of  his  religion.  Senfible,  however, 
that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  ftill  their  com- 
mon enemies,  fhe  hearkened  to  his  apologies  ;  continued 
her  fuccours  both  of  men  and  money ;  and  formed  a  new 
treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  fiipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreement. 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France  and  Scotch  • 
England  :  By  means  of  the  never  failing  pretence  of  re-^'  ^'"' 
ligion,  joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited 
new  diforders  in  Scotland,  and  gave  frefh  alarms  to 
Elizabeth.  George  Ker,  brother  to  lord  Newbottle,  had 
been  taken,  while  he  was  pafling  fecretly  into  Spain  -,  and 
papers  were  found  about  him,  by  which  a  dangerous 
confpiracy  of  fome  catholic  noblemen  with  Philip  was 
difcovered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley, 
the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Spanifh  monarch  :  And  had  fiipu- 
lated to  raife  all  their  forces  ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of 
Spanifli  troops,  which  Philip  promifed  to  fend  into 
Scotland;  and  after  re-eftablifhing  the  catholic  religion 
in  that  kingdom,  to  march  with  their  united  power,  in. 
order  to  efFecl  the  fame  purpofe  in  England  =.  Gra- 
ham of  Fintry,  who  had  alfo  entered  into  this  confpiracy, 
was  taken,  and  arraigned,  and  executed.  Elizabeth  fent 
lord  Borough  ambaflador  into  Scotland,  and  exhorted  the 
king  to  exercife  the  fame  feverity  on  the  three  earls,  to 
confifcate  their  eftates,    and  by  annexing   them   to  the 

c  Spotfwood,  p.  J9I'     Rymer,  tonj.  xvl,  p.  190, 
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CHAP,  crown,    both  encreafe  his    own   demefnes,    and   fet   an 

XLin. 
i_     ^  -     .example  to  all  his  fubjefts  of  the  dangers  attending  treafon 

'593'  and  rebellion.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but 
not  t?Sy  to  be  executed  by  the  fmall  revenue  and  limited 
authority  of  James.  He  defired,  therefore,  fome  fupply 
from  her  of  men  and  money ;  but  though  fhe  had  reafon 
to  deem  the  profecution  of  the  three  popifli  earls  a  com- 
mon caufe,  fhe  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him 
the  leaft  alTiftance.  The  tenth  part  of  the  expence,  which 
fhe  beftowed  in  fupporting  the  French  king,  and  the 
States,  would  have  fufficed  to  execute  this  purpofe,  more 
immediately  client ial  to  her  fecurity  ** :  But  (he  feems  ever 
to  have  borne  fome  degree  of  malignity  to  James,  whom 
fhe  hated,  both  as  her  heir,  and  as  the  fon  of  Mary,  her 
hated  rival  and  competitor. 

So  far  from  giving  James  afEftance  to  profecute  the 
catholic  confpirators,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  en- 
treafe  his  inquietude,  by  countenancing  the  turbulent  dif- 
pofition  of  the  earl  of  Bothwel  ",  a  nobleman  defcended 
from  a  natural  fon  of  James  V.  Bothwel  more  than  once 
attempted  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  king's  perfon  ; 
and  being  expelled  the  kingdom  for  thefe  traiterous  enter- 
prizes,  he  took  (helter  in  England,  was  fecretly  protected 
by  the  queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders,  where  his 
power  lay,  with  a  view  of  flill  committing  fome  new  vio- 
lence. He  fucceeded  at  laft  in  an  attempt  on  the  king; 
and  by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifh  ambafTador,  im- 
pofed  diihonourable  terms  upon  that  prince:  But  James, 
by  the  authority  of  the  convention  of  States,  annulled 
this  agreement  as  extorted  by  violence;  again  expelled 
Bothwel ;  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in  England, 
Elizabeth,  pretending  ignoranceof  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
never  executed  the  treaties,  by  which  fhe  was  bound  to 
deliver  up  all  rebels  and  fugitives  to  the  king  of  Scot- 

•J  Spotfwood,  p,  393.    Rymer,  tona.  xvl,  p.  a35,  c  Spotfwood, 
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I^and.     During  thefe  diforders,  encreafed  by  the  refradlory  C  ^^^J* 
difpofition   of  the   ecclefiaftics,    the  profecution  of  the  v...^^^— ^ 
catholic  earls  remained  in  fufpencej  but  at  laft  the  par-      »594» 
]iament  pafled  an  a£l  of  attainder  againft  them,  and  the 
king  prepared  himfelf  to  execute  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory  over  ihc 
carl  of  Art^yle,  who   aded   by  the  king's    comm.iffion, 
found   themfelves    hard   prefTed   by   James    himfelf,  and 
agreed,  on  certain  terms,  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Both- 
v/el,  being  detected  in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth  j  and  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter, 
firft  in  France,  then  in  Italy,  where  he  died,  fome  years 
after,  in  great  poverty. 

The  eftablifhed  authority  of  the  queen  fecured  her 
from  all  fuch  attempts  as  James  was  expofed  to  from  the 
mutinous  difpofition  of  his  fubjecfls  ;  and  her  enemies 
found  no  other  means  of  giving  her  domeflic  difturbance 
than  by  fuch  traiterous  and  perfidious  machinations,  as 
ended  in  their  own  difgrace,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their  cri- 
minal inftruments.  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domeftic 
phyfician  to  the  queen,  being  imprifoned  on  fufpicion, 
confefled,  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poifon  her  from 
Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  fucceeded  Paima  lately  de- 
ceafed,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  he 
maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  intention  than  to  cheat 
Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. He  was,  however,  executed  for  the  confpiracy  ;  and 
the  queen  complained  to  Philip  of  thefe  difhonourable  at- 
tempts of  his  minifters,  but  could  obtain  no  fatisfacSlion  ^, 
York  and  Williams^  two  Englifh  traitors,  were  afterwards 
executed  for  a  confpiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally  atrocious  p. 

Instead  of  avenging  herfelf,  by  retaliating  in  a  like 
manner,  Elizabeth  fought  a  more  honourable  vengeance, 

f  Camden,  p.  577.     Birch's  Negot,  p,  15.     Bacon,  vol,  Iv,  p.  3S1, 
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^XLilr^*^^   f^pporting  the  king  of  France,  and  afTiftlng  him  in 

^ ^^— '  finally  breaking  the  force  of  the  league,  which,  after  the 

i524»  converfion  of  that  monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and 
was  threatened  with  fpeedy  ruin  and  dilTolution.  Norris 
commanded  the  Englifli  forces  in  Britanny,  and  afTifred 
at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  Q^iimpercorentin,  and  Breft, 
towns  garrifoned  by  Spanifh  forces.  In  every  a6lion, 
the  Englifh,  though  they  had  fo  long  enjoyed  domefiic 
peace,  difcovcred  a  ftrong  military  difpofition  ;  and  the 
queen,  though  herfelf  a  heroine,  found  more  frequent 
occafion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  encoura2;ino-  their 
temerity,  than  for  countenancing  their  fear  or  caution^  : 
Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  her  brave  admiral,  perilhed,  with 
many  others,  before  Brefl:.  Morlaix  had  been  promJfed 
to  the  Englifh  for  a  place  of  retreat ;  but  the  duke 
d'Aumont,  the  French  general,  eluded  this  promife,  by 
making  it  be  inferted  in  the  capitulation,  that  none  but 
catholics  ihould  be  admitted  into  that  city. 

1595.  Nfxt  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  car- 

•  ried  on  hoflilities  with  Philip,  was  at  laft  provoked,  by 
the  taking  of  Chatelet  and  Dourlens,  and  the  attack  of 
Cambray,  to  declare  war  againft  that  monarch.  Eliza- 
beth being  threatened  with  a  new  invafion  in  Enj^land, 
and  with  an  infurre6^ion  in  Ireland,  recalled  moft  of  her 
forces,  and  fent  Norris  to  com.mand  in  this  latter  king- 
dom. Finding  alfo,  that  the  French  league  was  almoil: 
entirely  diflblved,  and  that  the  moft  confidcrable  leaders 
had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  fjie 
thought,  that  he  could  well  fupport  himfcll"  by  his  own 
force  and  valour  ;  and  ihe  began  to  be  more  fparin<^,  in 
his  caufe,  of  the  blood  and  treafure  of  her  fubjciSls. 

Some  difgufts,  which  fhe  had  received  from  the  States, 
joined  to  the  remonftrances  of  her  frugal  minifter  Burr 

h  Camden,  p.  578. 
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lelph,  made  her  alfo  inclined  to  dlminifh  her  charp-es  on^  H  a  P 
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that  fide ;  and  (he  even  demanded,  by  her  ambafTador,  ^  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  to   be  reimburfed   all   the   money,     "SQ^- 
which  {he  had  expended  in  fupporting  them.     The  States, 
bcfides  alledging  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
they  were   not  bo'.ind    to  repay  her,  till   the  concluficn 
of  a  peace,    pleaded   their  prefent  poverty  and   diftrefs, 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards^  and  the  difficulty 
in  fupporting  the  war;  much  more  in  faving  money  to 
difcharce  their  incumbrances.     After  much  neo-ociation, 
a   new  treaty  was  formed  ;  by  which  the  Statei.  engaged 
to  free   the  queen  immediately  from  the^  charge  of  the 
Engliih  auxiliaries,  computed   at  forty   thoufand  pounds 
a-year;    to   pay  her  annually   twenty    thoufand   pounds 
for  fome  years;  to  affift  her  with   a  certain   number  of 
fhips  ;  and   to  conclude  no  peace  or  treaty  without  her 
confent.     They  alfo  bound   themfelves,  on   finifhing  a 
peace  with    Spain,  to   pay  her  annually  the   fum    of  a 
hundred   thoufand   pounds  for   four   years;  but   on   this 
condition,  that  the  payment  fhould  be  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
mands, and  that  they  fhould  be  fupplied,  though  at  their 
own  charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thoufand  auxiliaries 
from  Eno-land  '. 

The  queen  flill  retained  in  her  hands  the  cautionary 
towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rifing  power  of 
the  States  ;  and  (he  committed  the  important  truft  of 
Fluihing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. She  gave  him  the  preference  to  EfTex,  v/ho  expell- 
ed fo  honourable  a  command  ;  and  though  this  nobleman 
was  daily  rifmg  both  in  reputation  with  the  people,  and 
favour  with  herfelf,  the  queen,  who  was  commonly  re- 
ferved  in  the  advancement  of  her  courtiers,  thought  pro- 
per, on  this  occafion,  to  give  him  a  refufal.     Sir  Thomas 

i  Camden,  p.  :8S, 
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CHAP.  Bafkerville  was   fent  over  to  France  at  the  head  of  two 

^ ithoufand    Englifh,  with    which   Elizabeth,    by   a   new 

'596  treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engaged  to  fupply  that 
prince.  Some  ftipulations  tor  mutual  aiTiftance  were 
formed  by  the  treaty  j  and  all  former  engagements  were 
renewed. 


'597»  This  body  o^  Englifh  were  maintained  at  the  expence 
of  the  French  king ;  yet  did  Henry  efteem  the  fupply  of 
confiderable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great  reputa- 
tion acquired  by  the  Englifli,  in  fo  many  fortunate  enter- 
prizes,  underta'.en  againft  the  common  enemy.  In  the 
great  battle  of  Tournholt,  gained  this  campaign  by  prince 
Maurice,  the  Enplifii  auxiliaries,  under  Sir  Francis  Vere 
and  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  had  acquired  honour;  and  the 
fuccefs  of  that  day  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  their  difci- 
pline  and  valour. 
Naval  en-  Though  Elizabeth,  at  a  confiderable  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure,  made  war  againft  Philip  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  the  moft  fcvere  blows,  which  fhe 
crave  him,  were  by  thofe  naval  enterprizes,  which  either 
ihe  or  her  fubjedls  fcarcely  ever  intermitted  during  one 
feafon.  In  1594,  Richard  Hawkins,  fon  of  Sir  John, 
the  famous  navigator,  procured  the  queen's  commillion, 
and  failed  with  three  fhips  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan  :  But  his  voyage  proved  unfortunate,  and  he 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  coaft  of  Chili.  James 
Lancafter  was  fupplied  the  fame  year  with  three  fhips  and 
a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  London  ;  and  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He  took  thirty  nine  (hips  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  not  content  with  this  fuccefs,  he  made 
an  attack  on  Fernambouc  in  Brazil,  where,  he  knew, 
great  treafures  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  fhore,  he  faw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  enemy; 
but  no-wife  daunted  at   this  appearance,  he  placed  the 
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fiouteft  of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row  chap. 
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with  fuch  violence,  on  the  landing  place,  as  to  fplit  them  ^  _  ^  ^ 
in  pieces.  By  this  bold  a<f^ion,  he  both  deprived  his  men  «597. 
of  all  refource  but  in  vicSlory,  and  terrified  the  enemy, 
who  fled  after  a  (hort  refiftance.  He  returned  home  with 
thetreafure,  which  he  had  fo  bravely  acquired.  In  1595, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  anew  forfeited  the  queen's 
friendftiip  by  an  intrigue  with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prifon  for  this  mifdemeanor,  no 
fooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  he  was  pufhed,  by  his 
adive  and  enterprizing  genius,  to  attempt  fome  great 
adion.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  Spanifli  adventurers 
againfl  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity 
in  Europe;  and  a  prepofleflion  univerfaliy  took  place,  that, 
in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a 
country  as  yet  undifcovered,  there  were  mines  and 
treafures  far  exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizzaro 
had  met  with.  Raleigh,  whofe  turn  of  mind  was 
fomewhat  romantic  and  extravagant,  undertook  at  his  own 
charge  the  difcovery  of  this  wonderful  country.  Having 
taken  the  fmall  town  of  St.  Jofeph  in  the  ille  of  Tri- 
nidado,  where  he  found  no  riches,  he  left  his  ihip,  and 
failed  up  the  river  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces,  but  without 
meeting  any  thing  to  anfwer  his  cxpe61:ations.  On  his 
return,  he  publilhed  an  account  of  the  countr\',  full  of 
the  grofleft  and  moft  palpable  lies,  that  were  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ^, 

The  fame  year,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  undertook  a  more  important  expedition  agair.ft 
the  Spanifli  fettlements  in  America;  and  they  carried 
with  them  fix  fhips  of  the  queen's  and  twenty  more, 
which  either  were  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  or 
were  furniflied  them  by  private  adventurers.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bafkerville  was  appointed  commander  of  the  land 

k  Camdfn,  p.  584. 
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CHAP,  forces,  v/hich  thsy  carried  on  board.  Their  firft  de- 
V-— ,^— vlign  was  to  attempt  Porto  Rico,  where,  the/, knew,  a 
*597'  rich  carrack  was  at  that  time  Rationed  ;  but  as  they  had 
not  preferved  the  requifite  fecrefy,  a  'j^innace,  having 
ftrayed  from  the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
betrayed  the  intentions  of  the  Engliih.  Preparations 
w^ere  made  in  that  ifland  for  their  reception ;  and  the 
Englifn  fleet,  notwithftanding  the  brave  afl[ault,  which 
they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulfed  with  lofs.  Haw- 
kins foon  after  died  ;  and  Drake  purfued  his  voyao-e  to 
Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  j  where, 
having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pafs  forward  to 
Panama,  with  a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  he 
found  fuch  a  fcheme  pradlicable,  of  keeping  and  fortify- 
ing it.  But  he  met  not  with  the  fame  facility,  which 
had  attended  his  firft  enterprizes  in  thofe  parts.  The 
Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every  where  forti- 
fied the  pafies,  and  had  flationed  troops  in  the  woods  • 
who  fo  infefted  the  Engliih  by  continual  alarm?  and 
fkirmifhes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without 
being  able  to  effect  any  thing.  Drake  himfelf,  from 
the  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  and  the  vexation  of  his  difappointm.:nt,  was 
feized  with  a  diftt^mper,  of  which  he  loon  after  died. 
Sir  Thomas  Bafkerville  took  the  command  of  the  fleet 
which  was  in  a  weak  condition ;  and  after  having  fouo^ht 
a  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanifh  fleet,  cf  which  the 
event  v»'as  not  decifive,  he  returned  to  Enc^land.  The 
Spaniards  fuftered  fomelofs  from  this  enterprize  j  but  the 
Englifh  reaped  no  profit  K 

The  bad  fucccfs  of  this  entcrprize  in  the  Indies  made 
the  Englifn  rather  attempt  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, where,  they  heard,  Philip  was  making  great  pre- 
parations for  a  new  invafion  of  England,     A  powerful 
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fleet  v/as  equipped  at  Plymouth  confifting  of  a  hundred  chap. 
and    feventy    veflels,    feventeeii    of   which    were    capital     ^_  '^  ^ 
fhips  of  war;  the  reft  tenders  and  fmal]  vcfTels:  Twenty      1597. 
{hips  were  added  by  the  Hollanders.     In  this  fleet  there 
were  computed  to  beembarked  fix  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixty   foldicrs,  a  thoufand    volunteers,  and  fix  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-two  feamen,  befide  the 
Dutch.     The  land  forces  were  commanded   by  the  carl 
of  EfHx  :   The  navy   by  lord   EfEngham,  high  admiral. 
Both  thefe  commanders  had  expended  great  fums  of  their 
own  in  the  armament :  For  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  Eliza- 
beth's reio-n.     Lord    7'homas  Howard,  Sir  "Walter  Ra- 
leigh,  Sir    Francis    Vere,    Sir    George    Carew,  and    Sir 
Coniers  Clifford  had  con^mands  in  this  expedition,  and 
were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and  admiral m. 

The  fleet  fet  fail  on  the  firft  of  June  1596;  and  meet- 
ing with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  courfe  to  Cadiz,  at  which 
place,  by  fcaled  orders  delivered  to  all  the  captains,  the 
general  rendezvous  was  appointed.  They  fent  before 
them  fome  armed  tenders,  which  intercepted  every  fhip, 
that  could  carry  intelligence  to  the  enemy  ;  and  they 
themifelves  were  (o  fortunate  when  they  came  near  Cadiz, 
as  to  take  an  Irifh  veftel,  by  which  they  learned,  that 
that  port  was  full  of  merchant  fhips  of  great  value,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfect  fecurity,  v/ithout  any 
apprehenfions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence  much 
encouraged  the  Englifh  fl.et,  and  gave  them  the  prcfpccSt 
of  a  fortunate  iffue  to  the  enterprize. 

After  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebaftian's  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cadiz;  it  was,  upon 
deliberation,  refolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack 
the  fhips  and  gallies  in  the  bay.  This  attempt  was 
deemed  rafti;  and  the  admiral  himfelf,  who  was  cauti:)us 
jn  his  temper,  had  entertained  great  fcruples  with  regard 

^  Camden,  p.  591. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  it :  But  EfTex  ftrenuoufly  recommended  the  enter- 
^  .._  ^  '__f  prize ;  and  when  he  found  the  refolution  at  laft  taken, 
*597-  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  Tea,  and  gave  f  mptoms  of  the 
raoft  extravagant  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great  morti- 
fication, when  Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
anxious  for  his  fafety,  and  dreading  the  efFedts  of  his 
youthful  ardour,  had  fecretly  given  orders,  that  he  fliould 
not  be  permitted  to  command  the  van  in  the  attacks 
That  duty  was  performed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lord 
Thomas  Howard  ;  but  EfTex  no  fooner  came  within  reach 
of  the  enemy,  than  he  forgot  the  promife,  which  the 
admiral  had  exacfied  from  him,  to  keep  in  the  midfl  of 
the  fleet;  he  broke  through  and  prefTed  forward  into  the 
thickeft  of  the  fire.  Em.ulation  for  glory,  avidity  of 
plunder,  animofity  againft  the  Spaniards,  proved  incen- 
tives to  every  one;  aiid  the  enemy  was  foon  obliged  to 
flip  anchor,  and  retreat  farther  into  the  bay,  where  they 
ran  many  of  their  fhips  aground.  EfTex  then  landed  his 
men  at  the  fort  of  Puntal  ;  and  immediately  marched  to 
the  attack  of  Cadiz,  which  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Englifh  foon  carried  fword  in  hand.  The  generofity  of 
EfTex,  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  made  him  flop  the 
{laughter,  and  treat  his  prifoners  with  the  greatefl  hu- 
manity, and  even  affability  and  kindnefs.  The  Engliih 
made  rich  plunder  in  the  city^  but  mifTed  of  a  much 
richer  by  the  refolution,  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
Spanifh  admiral,  took  of  fetting  fire  to  the  (hips,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  computed,  that  the  lofs,  which  the  Spaniards 
fuflaiacd  in  this  enterprize,  amounted  to  twenty  millions 
of  ducats'' 5  befides  the  indignity,  which  that  proud  and 
ambitious  people  fufFered  from  the  facking  of  one  of  their 
chief  cities,  and  deflroying  in  their  harbour  a  fleet  of  fuch 
force  and  value. 

a  Monfon,  p.  196.  *  Birch'3  Memoirs,  vol,  H.  p.  97. 
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Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glorv,  rep-arded  this  great  fuccefs^-  HAP. 

^  ^^  ^i^ T  TTT 

only  as  a  flep  to  future  atchievements :  He  infixed  on  t  ^  '  j 
keeping  poflefTion  of  Cadiz;  and  he  undertook  with  four  »597' 
hundred  men  and  three  months  provifions,  to  defend  the 
place,  till  fuccours  ftiould  arrive  from  England:  But  all 
the  other  feamen  and  foldiers  were  fatisfied  with  the 
honour,  which  they  had  acquired;  and  were  impatient  to 
return  home,  in  order  to  fecure  their  plunder.  Every 
other  propofal  of  EfTex  to  annoy  the  enemy  m.et  with  a 
like  reception  ;  his  fcheme  for  intercepting  the  carracks 
at  the  Azores,  for  afl'aulting  the  Groine,  for  taking  St. 
Andero,  and  St.  iebaftian  :  And  the  Englifh,  finding  it 
fo  difficult  to  drag  tliis  impati«:nt  warrior  from  the 
enemy,  at  laft  left  him  on  the  SDanilli  coaft,  attended 
by  very  few  fhips.  He  complained  much  to  the  queen, 
of  their  want  of  fpirit  in  this  entcrprize  ;  nor  was  fhe 
pleafed,  that  they  had  returned  without  attempting  to 
intercept  the  Indian  iieerP;  but  the  great  luccefs,  in 
the  enterprize  on  Cadiz,  had  covered  all  their  mifcar- 
riages:  And  that  princefs,  though  (he  admired  the  lofty 
genius  of  EiTtx,  could  not  forbear  exprefiing  an  ePceem 
for  the  other  otiicers'?.  The  admiral  was  created  earl 
of  Nottingham  ;  and  his  promotion  gave  great  difguft 
to  ElTex  ^  In  the  preamble  of  the  patent  it  was  faid, 
that  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  on  account  of 
his  good  fervices  in  taking  Cadiz,  and  deflroying  the 
Spanifh  fhips  ;  a  merit  which  EiTex  pretended  to  belong 
folely  to  himfelf :  And  he  offered  to  maintain  this  plea 
by  fingle  combat  againft  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  or  his 
fons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  atchievements  in  the  fubfequent  year  proved  not 
fo  fortunate ;  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  efcaped 
the  Englifh,  Philip  had  flill  reafon  to  fee  the  great  hazard 
and  difadvantage  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engaged, 

P  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  II.  p.  lai.         <1  Camden,  p..  593^         ^  S.iney 
papers,  vol,  ii,  p.  77. 

ani 
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CHAP,  ai-jj  the   fuperiority  v/hich   the  Eno;lifli,  by  their   naval 

XLIII.  ,  .  . 

.         '_j  power  and  their  fituation,  had  acquired  over  him.     The 

'»597'  queen,  having  received  intelligence,  that  the  Spaniards, 
thoutrh  their  fleets  were  To  much  (battered  and  deflroyed, 
by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  were  preparing  a  fquadron 
at  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were  marching  troops 
thither,  with  a  view  of  making  a  defcent  in  Ireland, 
was  refolvcd  to  prevent  their  entcrprize,  and  to  deftroy 
the  {hipping  in  thefe  harbours.  She  prepared  a  large 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fail,  of  which  feventeen 
were  her  own  fhips,  forty-three  were  fmaller  vefTels, 
and  the  reft  tenders  and  victuallers :  She  embarked  on 
board  this  fleet  five  thouHmd  new-levied  foldiers,  and 
added  a  thoufand  veteran  troops,  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere 
brou<rht  from  the  Netherlands.  The  earl  of  EfTex,  com- 
mander  in  chief,  both  of  the  land  and  fea  forces,  was  at 
the  head  of  one  fquadron  :  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  another;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of 
the  third  :  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  land  forces 
under  EiTex:  Vere  was  appointed  marfhal  :  Sir  George 
Carew  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sir  Chriftopher 
Blount  firft  colonel.  The  earls  of  Rutland  and  South- 
ampton, the  lords  Grey,  Cromwell,  and  Rich,  with  feveral 
other  perfons  of  diftin6lion,  embarked  as  volunteers,  Ef- 
fex  declared  his  refolution  either  to  deftroy  the  new  Arma- 
da, which  threatened  England,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt. 

.  ,  ,  This  powerful  fleet  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  y  but  were 

no  fooner  out  of  harbour  than  they  met  with  a  furious 
ftorm,  which  fnattered  and  difperfed  them  ;  and  before 
they  could  be  refitted,  Eflex  found,  that  their  provifions 
were  fo  far  fpent,  that  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  carry  fo 
numerous  an  army  along  with  him.  He  difmiflTed,  there- 
fore, all  the  foldiers,  except  the  thoufand  veterans  under 
Vere;  and  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol 
or  the  Groine,  he  confined  the  obje6l  of  his  expedition 

to 
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to  the  Interceptino;  of  the  Indian  fleet;  which  had  at  firftC  hap. 

XLIII. 

been  confidered  only  as  the  fecond  enterprize  which  he. '  j 

Vv'as  to  attempt.'  'S97« 

The  Indian  fleet,  In  that  age,  by  reafon  of  the  imper- 
fecSlion  of  navio-ation,  had  a  flated  courfe,  as  well  as 
feafon,  both  in  their  going  out,  and  in  their  return;  and 
there  were  certain  iflands,  at  which,  as  at  fixed  ftages,  they 
always  touched,  and  where  they  took  in  water  and  pro- 
vifions.  The  Azores,  being  one  of  thefe  places,  where, 
about  this  time,  the  fleet  was  expeded,  Efl'ex  bent  his 
courfe  thither;  and  he  informed  Raleigh,  that  he,  on 
his  arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  thefe  iflands. 
By  fome  accident  the  fquadrons  were  feparated ;  and 
Raleigh  arriving  firft  before  Fayal,  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent, after  waiting  fome  time  for  the  general,  to  begin 
the  attack  alone,  left  the  inhabitants  fhould,  by  farther 
delay,  have  leifure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence. 
He  fucceeded  in  the  enterprize;  but  Eflex,  jealous  of 
Raleigh,  exprelTed  great  difpleafure  at  his  conduct,  and 
conftrued  it  as  an  intention  of  robbing  the  general  of  the 
glory  which  attended  that  action  :  He  cafliiered,  there- 
fore, Sydney,  Bret,  Berry,  and  others,  who  had  con- 
curred in  the  attempt;  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
Infli£l  the  fame  punifhment  on  Raleigh  himfelf,  had  not 
lord  Thomas  Howard  interpofed  with  his  good  oflices,  and 
perfuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-fpirited,  to  make  fub- 
miflions  to  the  general.  Eflex,  who  was  placable,  as  well 
as  hafty  and  pafTionate,  was  foon  appeafed,  and  both  re- 
ceived Raleio^h  into  favour,  and  reftored  the  other  officers 
to  their  commands'.  This  incident,  however,  though 
the  quarrel  was  feeming'y  accommodated,  laid  the  firft 
foundation  of  that  violent  animofity,  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  thefe  two  gallant  commanders, 

5  Mcnfor,  p.  173, 
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CHAP.  Essex  made  next  a  difpofition  proper  for  intercepting 
^  J  _'  i  the  Indian  galleons  ;  and  Sir  William  Monfon,  whoCe 
»597»  ftation  was  the  moft  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  fallen 
in  with  them,  made  the  fignals  which  had  been  agreed 
on.  That  able  officer,  in  his  Memoirs,  afcribes  Eflex's 
failure,  when  he  was  fo  near  attaining  fo  mighty  an 
advantage,  to  his  want  of  experience  in  feamanftiip;  and 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  errors  committed 
by  that  nobleman,  appears  very  reafonable  as  well  as 
candid  ^  The  Spanifh  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  fail  poflible  to  the  Terceras, 
and  got  into  the  fafe  and  well  fortified  harbour  of  Ano-ra. 
before  the  Englifh  fleet  could  overtake  them,  Eflfex  in- 
tercepted only  three  fhips ;  which,  however,  werefo  rich 
as  to  repay  all  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  caufes  of  the  mifcarriage  in  this  enterprize  were 
much  canvafl^ed  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet; 
and  though  the  courtiers  took  part  differently,  as  they 
afFedted  either  Eflex  or  Raleigh,  the  people,  in  general, 
who  bore  an  extreme  regard  to  the  gallantry,  fpirit,  and 
oenerofity  of  the  former,  were  inclined  to  juftify  every 
circumftance  of  his  condudt.  The  queen,  who  loved  the 
one  as  much  as  (he  efleemed  the  other,  maintained  a 
kind  of  neutrality,  and  endeavoured  to  fhare  her  favours 
with  an  impartial  hand  between  the  parties.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  fecond  fon  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  a  courtier  of 
promifing  hopes,  much  connecSled  with  Raleigh  ;  and  fhe 
made  him  fecretary  of  ftate,  preferably  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  whom  Efl'ex  recommended  for  that  oflice.  But 
not  to  difguft  Eflfex,  (he  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  Marfhal  of  England  j  an  ofldc^  which  had  been  va- 
cant fince  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  EfTex 
might  perceive  from  this  condu*^,  that  (he  never  intended 
to  give  him  the  entire  afcendant  over  his  rivals,  and 

t  Monron,  p.  174, 
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tnicrht  thence  learn  the  neceffity  of  moderation   and  cau~  CHAP. 
tion.     But  his  temper  was  too  high  for  fubmiflion;  his^       ^     '  » 
behaviour  too  open  and  candid   to  pra^lffe  the  arts  of  a      1597' 
court;  and   his  free  fallies,  while  they  rendered   him  but 
more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  gave  his  ene- 
mies many  advantages  againft  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  fucccfsful,  having  ex- 24th  Odl. 
haufted  the  queen's  exchequer,  file  was  obliged  to  aflemble 
a  parliament;  v/here  Yelverton,  a  lawyer,  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ".  Elizabeth  took 
care,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  keeper, 
to  inform  this  alFembly  of  the  ncccffity  of  a  fupply.  She 
faid,  that  the  v/ars,  formerly  waged  in  Europe,  had 
commonly  been  conducted  by  the  parties  without  farther 
view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  mofl  a  province, 
from  each  other  ;  but  the  obje6l  of  the  prcfcnt  hoflilities, 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  bereave 
England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her  independ- 
ance :  That  thefe  bleflings,  however,  fhe  herfelf  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preferve,  in  fpite  of  the  devil,  the 
pope,  and  the  Spanifh  tyrant,  and  all  the  mifchievous 
defip-ns  of  all  her  enemies  :  That  in  this  conteft  Cn^  had 

o 

difburfed  a  fum  triple  to  all  the  parliamentary  fupplies 
granted  her;  and  befides  expending  her  ordinary  reve- 
nues, had  been  obliged  to  fell  many  of  the  crown  lands  : 
And  that  fhe  could  not  doubt,  but  her  fubjedts,  in  a 
caufe  where  their  own  honour  and  interefl  were  fo  deeply 
concerned,  would  willingly  contribute  to  fuch  moderate 
taxations  as  fhould  be  found  necefTary  for  the  common 
defence".  The  parliament  granted  her  three  fubfidies 
and  fix  fifteenths ;  the  fame  fupply  which  had  been  given 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  fo  unu- 

u  See  note  [HH]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  *  D'Ewss,  p.  525. 

527.     Tov.Tifen.^,  p.  79, 
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CHAP,  fual,  that  they  had  voted  it  fhould  never  afterwards  be 

XLIII. 

t  '  J  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

I597*  The  commons,  this  feilion,  ventured  to  engage  in 
two  controvcrlies  about  forms  with  the  houfe  of  peers ;  a 
prelude  to  thofe  encroachments,  which,  as  they  aflumed 
more  courage,  they  afterwards  made  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  They  complained,  that  the  lords 
failed  in  civility  to  them,  by  receiving  their  meflages  fit- 
tino-  with  their  hats  on;  and  that  the  keeper  returned  an 
anfv/er  in  the  fame  negligent  poflure :  But  the  upper 
houfe  proved,  to  their  full  fatisfa6lion,  that  they  were 
not  entitled,  by  cuftcm,  and  the  ufage  of  parliament,  to 
any  more  refpe^^y.  Some  amendments  had  been  made 
by  the  lords,  to  a  bill  fent  up  by  the  commons  ;  and 
thefe  amendments  were  written  on  parchment,  and  re- 
turned Vv^ith  the  bill  to  the  commons.  The  lower  houfe 
took  umbrage  at  the  novelty :  They  pretended,  that 
thefe  amend nients  ought  to  have  been  written  on  paper, 
not  on  parchment;  and  they  complained  of  this  innova- 
tion to  the  peers.  The  peers  replied,  that  they  expeded 
not  fuch  a  frivolous  obje6tion  from  the  gravity  of  the 
houfe;  and  that  it  was  not  material,  whether  the  amend- 
ments v^cre  written  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  v/hite,  black,  or  brown.  The 
commons  were  offended  at  this  reply,  which  feemed  to 
contain  a  mockery  of  them;  and  they  complained  of  it, 
though  without  obtaining  any  fatisfaclion ^. 

An  application  was  made  by  way  of  petition  to  the 
queen,  from  the  lov/er  houfe,  againft  monopolies ;  an 
abufe  which  had  rifen  to  an  enormous  height;  and  they 
received  a  gracious,  though  a  general  anfwer;  for  which 
they  returned    their  thankful    acknowledgments*.     But 

y  D'Ewes,  p.  539,  5:^0.  5S0.  585,     Townfend,  p.  93,  94,  95, 
2  D'£.ve;,  p.  576,  577*  *  Ibid.  p.  570.  573. 
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hot  to  give  them  too  much  encouragement  in  fuch  appli-  chap. 

cations,  (he  told  them,  in  the  fpeech  which  (he  delivered  v '  .» 

at  their  diflclution,  "  That  with  regard  to  thefe  patents,  "S97« 
*'  (he  hoped,  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  fubjeds  would 
*-  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief 
"  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  prihcipal  and  head  pearl 
"  in  her  crown  and  diadem;  but  that  they  would  rather 
"  leave  thefe  matters  to  her  difpofal ''."  The  commons 
alfo  took  notice,  this  feflion,  of  fome  tranfaitions  in  the 
court  of  high  commiffion ;  but  not  till  tliey  had  pre- 
vioufly  obtained  permiifion  from  her  majefty  to  that 
purpofe  ^, 

Elizabeth  had  reafon  to  forefee,  that  narliamentary  1598. 
fupplies  would  now  become  more  necefiary  to  her  than 
ever;  and  that  the  chief  burthen  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  thenceforth  lie  upon'  England  Henry  had  re- 
ceived an  overture  for  peace  v/ith  Philip ;  but  before  he 
would  proceed  to  a  negociation,  he  gave  intelligence  of 
it  to  his  allies,  the  queen  and  the  States ;  that,  if  pof- 
fible,  a  general  pacification  might  be  made  by  common 
ac:reernent.  Thefe  two  powers  fent  ambafTadors  to 
France,  in  order  to  remonftrate  againft  peace ;  the  queen. 
Sir  Pvobert  Cecil,  and  Henry  Herbert;  the  States,  Juflirt 
Ndffau,  and  John  Barnevelt.  Henry  faid  to  thefe  mini- 
fters,  that  his  early  education  had  been  amidft  war  and 
danger,  and  he  had  pafTed  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
either  in  arms  or  in  military  preparations:  That  after  the 
proofs,  which  he  had  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field, 
no  one  could  doubt^  but  he  would  willingly,  for  his 
part,  have  continued  in  a  courfe  of  life,  to  which  he  was 
now  habituated,  till  the  common  enemy  were  reduced  to 
fuch  a  condition  as  no  longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to 

J»  ETEwes,  p.  547.  c  Ibid.  p.  557,   55?. 
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c  K  A  p.  hji-n  or  to  his  allies:  Tihat  no  private  interefts  of  his  owri- 

XI  HI. 
V ^^ '__^  nut  even  thofe  of  his  people,  nothing  but  the  moft  in- 

^59^-      vincible  nece/Tity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think  of  a  fepa- 
rate  peace  u'ith   Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  meafures 
not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wifhes  of  all  his  confede- 
rates :  That  his  kingdom,  torne  with  the  convulfions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  fome  interval     \ 
of  repofe,  ere  it   could    reach  a  condition,   in   which   it 
might  fuftain   itfelf,   much  more  fupport  it  allies  :   That     I 
after  the  m.inds  of  his  fttbje6ls  were  compofcd   to  tran-     \ 
quiliitv  and  accufton^ied  to  obedience,  after  his  finances     I 
were  brought  into  order,  and  after  agriculture  and  the     \ 
arts   were  reftorcd,  France,  inftead   of  being  a  burthen,     | 
as  at  prefent,  to  her  confederates,  would  be  able  to  lend      '. 
them  eftj^lual  fuccour,  and  amply  to  repay  them  all  the      i 
affiftance,  which  fhe  had  received  during  her  calamities  :      '■■ 
And  that,   if  the  ambition   of  Spain   would   not  at  pre-      j 
fent  grant  them   fuch   terms  as  they   (hould    think    rea-      i 
fonable,  he  hoped,  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  fhould  attain 
fuch  a  fituation  as  would  enable  him  to   mediate  more 
effectually,  and  v/ith  more  decifivc    authority,    in    their      | 
behalf.  ! 

The  ambafladors  were  fenfible,  that  thefe  reafons 
were  not  feigned ;  and  they  therefore  remonflrated  with 
the  lefs  vehemence  againft  the  meafures,  which,  they 
favv,  Henry  was  determined  to  purfue.  The  States 
knew,  that  that  monarch  was  interefled  never  to  permit 
their  final  ruin;  and  having  received  private  afTurances, 
that  he  would  ftill,  notwithftanding  the  peace,  give  them 
aiTiftance  both  of  men  and  money,  they  were  well  pleafed 
to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him.  His  greateft 
concern  was  to  2;ive  fatisfa6lion  lo  Elizabeth  for  this 
breach  of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  efleem  for  that  prin- 
cefs,  a  fympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  favours,  v.hich  he  had  received   from  her, 

during 
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during  his  greatefl  difficulties :  And  he  uf^d  every  expe-  c  ^^^*'' 

dient    to  apologize  and   atone  for  that  meafurc,  which ,, ; 

neceflity  extorted   from   him.     But   as   Spain   refufed  to     *59S« 
treat  with  the   Dutch    as    a    free   ftate,    and   Elizabeth 
would    not    ncgociate   without    her    ally,    Henry    found  Pcace  of 
himfelf  obliged  to  conclude  at  Vervins,  a  fep^rate  peace,      '   "  * 
by  which  he  recovered  pofTeffion  of  all  the  places  feized 
by  Spain  during  the  couife  of  the  civil   wars,  and  pro- 
cured to  himfelf  leifure  to  purfue  the  domeflic  fcttlement 
of  his  kingdom.      His  capacity  for  thL'  arts  of  peace  was 
not  inferior  to  his  military  talents  j   and,   in  a  little  time, 
by  his  frugality,  order,  and  wife  government,  he  raifed 
France,    from  the  defolation  and   mifery,    in  which  flie 
was  involved,  to  a  more   fiourifhing  condition  than  (he 
had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew,  that  fhe  could  alfo,  whenever  Hie 
pleafed,  finifli  the  war  on  equitable  terms ;  and  that 
Philip,  having  no  claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to 
free  himfelf  from  an  enemy,  who  had  foiled  him  in 
every  contell,  and  who  ftill  had  it  fo  much  in  her  power 
to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms.  Som^e  of  her 
wifeft  counfellors,  particularly  the  treafurer,  advifed  her 
to  embrace  paciBc  m.eafures ;  and  fet  before  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  tranquillity,  fecurity,  and  frugality,  as  more 
confiderable  than  any  fuccefs,  which  could  attend  the 
greateft  victories.  But  this  high-fpirited  princels,  though 
at  firft  averfe  to  war,  feemed  now  to  have  attained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  the  enemy,  that  (he  was  unwilling  to 
flop  the  courfe  of  her  profperous  fortune.  She  con- 
fidered,  that  her  fituation  and  her  paft  vi6lories  had 
given  her  entire  fecurity  againft  any  dangerous  invafion  ; 
and  the  war  muft  thenceforth  be  conducted  by  fudden 
enterprizes  and  naval  expeditions,  in  which  fhtr  poiTelTed 
an  undoubted  fuperiority:  That  the  weak  condition  of 
f  hilip  in  the  Indies,  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  moft 

C  c  5  ^uriiblQ 
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C  H  A  P.(Jarable  advantages  ;  and   the  yearly  return  of  his 
<( .^L>/  fare  by  fea  afforded  a  continual  profped:  of  impoi 


trea- 
by  fea  afforded  a  continual  profpe6t  of  important, 
^59^^  though  more  temporary,  fuccefTes  :  That,  after  his  peace 
v/ith  France,  if  Ihe  alfo  (liould  confent  to  an  accommo- 
daticn,  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  whole  force  againft_ 
the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  v/hich,  though 
they  had  furprifingly  encreafed  their  power  by  com- 
merce and  good  govern rr.er.t,  were  fli  11  unable,  if  not  fup- 
ported  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain  war  againil  fo 
,  potent  a  monarch  :  And  rhat  as  her  defence  of  that  com- 

monwealth was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it  was 
unfafe,  as  well  as  difhonourable,  to  abandon  its  caufe^^ 
till  flie  had  olaced  it  in  a  flate  of  p^reater  fecurity. 

These  reafons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by 
the  earl  of  Eflex,  whofe  paiEon  for  glory,  as  well  as  his 
military  talents,  made  hiiis  earneftly  defire  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  from  which  he  expected  to  reap  fo  much 
The  earl  of  advantage  and  diflin^ion.  The  rivallhip  between  this 
Siiix.  nobleman  and  lord  Burleigh  made  each  of  them  infift  the 
more  ftrenaoufly  on  his  own  counfel ;  but  as  Effex's  perfon 
was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  25  his  advice  con- 
formable to  her  inclinations,  the  favourite  feemed  daily 
to  acquire  an  afcendant  over  the  miniftcr.  Had  he  been 
endovi^ed  with  caution  and  felf-command,  equal  to  his 
fhining  qualities,  he  v/ould  have  fo  rivetted  himfelfin  the 
queen's  confidence,  that  none  of  his  enemies  bad  ever 
been  able  to  impeach  his  credit :  But  his  lofty  fpirit  could 
ill  fubmit  to  that  implicit  deference,  which  her  temper 
required,  and  w^hich  flie  had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  re- 
ceive from  all  her  fubje<£ls.  Being  once  engaged  in  a  dif- 
pute  with  her  about  the  choice  cf  a  governor  for  Ireland, 
he  was  fo  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility;  and  turned  his  back 
lipon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger,  na- 
turally prompt  and  violent,  rofe  at  this  provocation;  and 
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fhe  inftantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  adding  a  C  H  a  p. 
paffionate  expreflion,  fuited  to  his  impertinence.  Tn.,  ^  '  t 
ilead  of  recolledting  himfelf,  and  making  the  fubmif-  i593« 
iions  due  to  her  fex  and  ftatlon,  he  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  fword,  and  fwore,  that  he  would  not  bear  fuch  ufage, 
were  it  from  Henry  VHI.  himfelf;  and  he  immediately 
withdrew  from  court.  Egerton,  the  chancellor,  who 
loved  ElTex,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indifcredon  by 
proper  acknowledgments;  and  entreated  him  not  to  give 
that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  afflidion  to  his  friends, 
which  muft  enfue  from  his  fupporting  a  conteft  with 
his  fovereign,  and  deferting  the  fervice  of  his  country : 
But  ElTex  was  deeply  ftung  with  the  difhonour,  which 
he  had  received;  and  feemed  to  think,  that  an  infult, 
which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman,  was  become  a 
mortal  affront  when  it  came  from  his  fovereign.  "  If 
*'  the  vileft  of  all  indignities,"  faid  he,  "  is  done  me, 
*'  does  religion  enforce  me  to  fue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God 
'*'  require  it?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it?  Why  ?  Cannot 
"  princes  err  ?  Cannot  fubjecls  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an 
«'  earthly  power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can 
*'  never  fubfcribe  to  thefe  principles.  Let  Solomon's 
*'  fool  laugh  when  he  is  ftricken  ;  let  thofe  that  mean  to 
"  make  their  profit  of  princes,  fhew  no  fenfe  of  princes' 
"  injuries  :  Let  the?n  acknowledge  an  infinite  abfolute- 
<'  nefs  on  earth,  that  do  not  believe  an  abfolute  Infinite- 
"  nefs  in  heaven  :"  (alluding,  probably,  to  the  character 
and  conducl:  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  lay  under  the 
reproach  of  impiety)  "  As  for  me,"  continued  he,  "  I 
*'  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it :  My  caufe  is  good,  I 
"  know  it;  and  whatfoever  happens^  all  the  powers 
"  on  earth  can  never  exert  more  flrenp;ch  and  conflancy 
*'  in  opprelTing,  than  1  can  fhev/  in  futtering  every 
"  thins;  that  can  or  ihall  be  impofed  upon  me  Your 
"  lorafnip,  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter,  makes  me 

C  c  4  ''a  player^ 
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C  y,  f  j^'  ^'  ^  player,  and  yourfelf  a  looker  on  ;  And  me  a  player  of 
V— — ^.,    /'^  my  ov/n  game,  fo  you  may  fee  more  than  I  :  But  give 
1598.      <«  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  fmce  you  do  but  fee,  and  I 
^'  do  fuiter,  I  mufl  of  neceflity  feel  more  than  you  '^." 

This  fpirited  letter  was  fhown  byEfTex  to  his  friends  5 
and  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  difperfe  copies  of  it : 
Yet  notwithftanding  this  additional  provocation,  the 
queen's  partiality  was  fo  prevalent,  that  fhe  reinftated 
him  in  his  former  favour ;  and  her  kindnefs  to  him  ap- 
peared rather  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  this  (hort 
interval  of  an^er  and  refentment.  The  dealh  of  Burleicrh* 
his  antagonift,  which  happened  about  the  fame  time, 
*  "'■  feemed  to  enfure  him  conftant  poiTelTion  of  the  q-ueen*s 
confidence;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indifcretion 
could  thenceforth  have  fhaken  his  well-eilablifhed  credit. 
Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age  ;  and  by  a  rare 
fortune,  was  equally  regretted  by  his  fovereign  and  the 
people.  He  had  rifen  gradually,  from  fmall  beginnings, 
by  the  mere  force  of  merit ;  and  though  his  authority 
was  never  entirely  abfolute,  or  uncontrouled  with  thf; 
queen,  he  was  ftill,  during  the  courfe  of  near  forty 
years,  regarded  as  her  principal  minifter.  None  of  her 
"  other  inclinations  or  afredtions  could  ever  overcome  her 

confidence  in  fo  ufeful  a  counfellor;  and  as  he  had  had 
the  generofity  or  good  knft  to  pay  afliduous  court  to  her, 
during  her  filler's  reign,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  appear 
her  friend,  {he  thought  herfelf  bound  in  gratitude,  v/hen 
fhe  mounted  the  throne,  to  perfevere  in  her  attachments 
to  him.  He  feems  not  to  have  poiTefied  any  fhinincr 
talents  of  addrefs,  eloquence,  or  imagination  j  and  was 
chieHy  diftinguiflied  by  folidity  of  underftand ine,  probity 
of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  bufinefs : 
Virtues,  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
attain  high  fcations,  do  certainly  qualify  him  belt  for  filling 

d  See  note  [II]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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them.     Of  all  the  queen's  minlfters  he  alone  left  a  confi-  C  H  a  P. 

X  L 1  i  I 

derable  fortune  to  his  pofterity  ;  a  fortune   not  acquired  .        ^ 

by  rapine  or  opprelHon,  but  gained  by  the  regular  profits      ^598. 
of  his  offices,  and  preferved  by  frugality. 

The  laft  a6l  of  this  able  minifter  wa';  the  concluding  8ih  Aug. 
of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  ;  who,  after  being,  in  fome 
meafurc,  deferted  by  the  king  of  France,  v/ere  glad  to 
preferve  the  queen's  alliance,  by  fubmitting  to  any  terms 
which  fhe  pleafed  to  require  of  them.  The  debt,  whi^h 
they  owed  her,  was  now  fettled  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  :  Of  this  fum  they  agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war, 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  a-year;  and  thefe  payments  were 
to  continue  till  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the  debt 
fhould  be  cxtinguifhed.  They  engaged  alfo,  during  the 
time  that  England  fnould  continue  the  v/ar  with  Spain, 
to  pay  the  garrifons  of  the  cautionary  towns.  They  fti- 
pulated,  that,  if  Spain  fliould  invade  England,  or  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  or  Jerfey,  or  Scilly,  they  fhould  aflift 
her  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horfe  J  and  that  in  cafe  flie  undertook  any  naval  arma- 
ment againfl  Spain,  they  fiiould  join  an  equal  number 
of  {hips  to  hers^.  By  this  treaty  the  queen  was  eafcd 
cf  an  annual  charge  pf  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  lofs  of  fo  wife  and  faithful  a  mi-r 
iiifter,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy, 
Philip  II.  who,  after  languifliing  under  many  infirmities, 
expired  in  an  advanced  age  at  Madrid.  This  haughty 
prince,  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  his  revolted 
fubjecfts  in  the  Netherlands,  but  difdaining  tomake  in  his 
own  name  the  concefTions  neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  had 
transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to  archduke  Albert, 

e  Rymcr,  vol.  xvi,  ji.  340, 
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CHAP,  the  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces :  but  as  it  was 

XLIII. 

V ^^«1j  not  expedled,  that  this  princefs  could  have  pofterity,  and 

J59S'  35  the  reverfion,  on  failure  of  her  ifllie,  was  ftill  referved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States  confidered  this  deed 
only  as  the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  perfifted  with 
equal  obftinacy  in  their  refiftance  to  the  Spanifti  arms. 
The  other  powers  alfoof  Europe  made  no  diftin6tion  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Brufiels  and  Madrid;  and  the  fecret 
oppofition  of  France,  as  well  as  of  the  avowed  efforts  of 
England,  continued  to  operate  againft  the  prcgrefs  of 
Albert^  as  it  had  done  againft  that  of  Philip, 
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CHAP.     XLIV. 

^tate  of  Ireland 'Tyrone* 3  rehellion EJfex  fent 

over  to  Ireland His  ill  fuccefs Returns  to 

England Is  difgraced His  intrigues 

His  infurreBion His  trial  and  execution—^ 

French  affairs Mountjofs  fuccefs  in  Ireland 

■ Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Irifh A  "par- 
liament  Tyrone^ s  fuhmiffion*^'^-' ^een'' s  fick' 

nefs --'-^  And  death And  charaEler, 

T'HOUGFI  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh  over  Ireland  C  H  A  P; 
had  been  feemingly  eftablifhed  above  four  centuries, , '  , 

it  may  fafcly  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hither-  1593. 
to  been  little  more  than  nominal.  The  Irifh  princes  and  State  of  Ire- 
nobles,  divided  among  themfelves,  readily  paid  the  exte- 
rior marks  of  obeifance  to  a  power  w^hich  they  were  not 
able  to  refifl: ;  but,  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  keeped 
on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  they  relapfed  ftill 
into  their  former  flate  of  independance.  Too  weak  to 
introduce  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants, the  Englifh  authority  was  yet  fuflicient  to  check 
the  growth  of  any  enterprizing  genius  among  the  natives: 
And  though  It  could  beftowno  true  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, it  was  able  to  prevent  the  rife  of  any  fuch  form, 
from  the  internal  combination  or  policy  of  the  Irifh ». 

Most  of  the  Englifh  inflitutions  likewife,  by  which 
that  ifland  v/as  governed,  were  to  the  lafl:  degree  abfurd, 
and  fuch  as  no  ftate  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  pre- 
icrving  dominion  ever  its  conquered  provinces. 

a  Si:  J.  Davies,  p.  5,  5,  7,  &C. 
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CHAP.      The  Enplifli  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  projeit  of  fub- 

XLIV.  , 

>■  '  iduing  France,  a   projedl,    whofe  fuccefs    was  the    moft 

'5S9'  improbable,  and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  moft 
pernicious ;  negle6ted  all  other  enterprizes,  to  which 
their  fituation  fo  ftrongly  invited  them,  and  which,  in 
time,  would  have  brought  them  an  acceflion  of  riches, 
grandeur,  and  fecurity.  The  fmall  army,  which  they 
maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never  fupplied  regularly  with 
pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the  ifland, 
which  poffelTed  none,  they  gave  their  foldiers  the  privi- 
lege of  free  quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  info- 
lence  inflamed  the  hatred,  which  prevailed  between  the 
conauerors  and  the  conquered  :  Want  of  fecurity  among 
the  Irifi],  intrv^ducing  dcfpair,  nourifhed  flill  more  the 
^oth,  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  theEngiiOi  carried  farther  their  ill-judged  tyranny. 
Inftcad  of  inviting  the  Iriib  to  adopt  the  more  civilized 
cuftoms  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  refufed,  though 
earnefily  follcited,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privilege 
of  their  laws,  and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens 
and  as  enemies.  Thrown  out  of  the  prote£tion  of  juftice, 
the  natives  could  find  no  fecurity  but  in  force  ;  and  flying 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they  could  not  ap- 
proach with  fafety,  they  fheltered  themfelves  in  their 
marihes  and  forells  from  the  infolence  of  their  inhuman 
mafters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beaPcs,  they  became 
fuch  ;  and  joining  the  ardor  of  revenge  to  their  yet  un- 
tamed barbarity,  they  grew  every  day  more  intractable 
and  more  dangerous  *'. 

As  the  Englifh  princes  deemed  theconqueft  of  the  dif- 
perfed  Irifli  to  be  more  the  objecSt;  of  time  and  patience 
than  the  fource  of  military  glory,  they  willingly  delegated 
that  office  to  private  adventurers,  who,  inlifting  foldiers 
gt  their  own  charge,  reduced  provinces  of  that  ifland, 

t»  Sh],  Dayiesj  p.  jcj,  103,^^:04 
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V/hlch  they  converted  to  their  own  profit.     Separate  ju-C  H  a  p, 
rifdi^lions  and  principalities  were  eftablifhed  by  thele  lord-  ^       ^      j 
]y  conquerors  :  The  power  of  peace  and  war  was  afTumed  :      '599* 
Military  law  was  exercifed  over  the  Irifli,  whom  thev  fub- 
dued,  and,  by   degrees,  over  the  Englifh,  by   whofe  af- 
fiftance  they  conquered:  And,  after  their  authority  had 
once  taken   root,  deeming   the   Englifh    inftitutions  lefs 
favourable  to  barbarous  dominion,  they  degenerated  Into 
mere  Irifla,   and  abandoned  the  garb,  language,   manners, 
and  laws  of  their  mother  country  '^, 

By  all  this  imprudent  condufi:  of  England,  the  natives 
of  its  dependant  ftatc  remained  ftill  in  that  abje^  condi- 
tion, into  which  the  northern  and  weflern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope were  funk,  before  they  received  civility  and  Havery 
from  the  refined  policy  and  Irrefiflibie  bravery  of  Rome. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  Qvery 
chriflian  nation  was  cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil 
art  of  life,  that  ifland,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate,  en- 
joying a  fertile  foil,  acceilible  in  its  fituation,  poflijfTed  of 
innumerable  harbours,  was  flill,  notwithflanding  thcfe 
advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people,  vvhofe  cufloms  and 
manners  approached  nearer  thofe  of  favages  than  of  bar- 
barians ^, 

As  the  rudenefs  and  Ignorance  of  the  Irifh  were  ex- 
treme, they  were  funk  below  the  reach  of  that  curlofity 
and  love  of  novelty,  by  which  every  other  people  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  feized  at  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
and  which  had  enp-ao:ed  them  in  innovations  and  religious 
difputes,  with  which  they  were  ftil!  fo  violently  agitated. 
The  ancient  fuperftition,  the  practices  and  obfervances 
of  their  fathers,  mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild 
opinions,  flill  maintained  an  unfhaken  empire  over  them  ; 
and  the  example  alone  of  the  Engliih  v/as  fufHcient  to 


c  Sir  J.  Davles,  p.  133,  134.  &c. 
IrcUnd,  throughout. 


^  See  Spencer's  account  of 
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CHAP,  render  the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced  and  dif- 

,,__^^^_JL;  contented  Irifh.     The  old  oppofition  of  manners,  laws^ 

559S»     and  intereft  was  now  infiamed  by  religious  antipathy  5 

and  the  fubduing  and  civilizing  of  that  country  feemed 

to  become  every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impradi- 

cable. 

The  animofity  againft  the  Englifh  was  carried  fo  far 
by  the  Irifh,  that,  in  an  infurre£lion,  raifed  by  two  fons 
of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  fword  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Athenry,  though  Irifh  ;  be- 
caufe  they  began  to  conform  themfelves  to  Englifh  cuf- 
toms,  and  had  embraced  a  more  civilized  form  of  life^ 
than  had  been  pracSlifed  by  their  anceflors  =*. 

The  ufual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  fix 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  ^  :  The  queen,  though  with 
much  repining  %  commonly  added  twenty  thoufand  more^ 
which  fhe  remitted  from  England  :  And  vi'ith  this  fmall 
revenue,  a  body  of  a  thoufand  men  was  fupported,  which, 
on  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  augmented  to  two 
thoufand  ".  No  wonder  that  a  force,'  fo  difproportioned 
to  the  obje6l,  inflead  of  fubduing  a  mutinous  kingdom, 
ferved  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite 
thofe  frequent  infurreclions,  which  flill  farther  inflamed 
the  animofity  between  the  two  nations,  and  encreafed 
the  difcrdersj  to  which  the  Irifli  were  naturally  fub- 
jea. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Neale,  as  the 
Irifh  called  him,  bccaufe  head  of  that  potent  clan,  raifed 
a  rebtllion  in  Ulfier ;  bat  after  fome  fkirmifhes,  he  was 
received  into  favour,  ipon  his  fubmiffion,  and  his  pro- 
mife  of  a  more  duiitul  behaviour  for  the  future  ^.  This 
impunity  tempted  him  to  undertake  a  new  infurrcaion  in 

d   Camden,  p.  457.  '^  Msmoirs  of  the  Sidneys,  vo],  i.  p.  86, 

f  Cox,  p.  342.     Sidney,  vol.  i.  p.  8j.  2co.  S  Camden,  p.  542, 

SiJney,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  log.  183,  1S4.  ^  Camden,  p.  385.  391. 
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1567  ;  but  being  pufhed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  de- C  Hap, 

puty,  he  retreated  into  Clandeboy,  and  rather  than  fub-^ '^ 

mit  to  the  Englifh,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  fome  1599. 
Scottifti  iflanders,  who  commonly  infefted  thofe  parts  by 
their  incurfions.  The  Scots,  who  retained  a  quarrel 
againfl  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  feftival,  ta 
which  they  had  invited  him.  He  was  a  man  equally 
noted  for  his  pride,  his  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and 
his  hatred  of  the  Englifh  nation.  He  is  faid  to  have  put 
fome  of  his  followers  to  death,  becaufe  they  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  ufe  of  bread  after  the  Englifh  fafhion'. 
Though  fo  violent  an  enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely 
addi<5ied  to  riot ;  and  was  accufiomed,  after  his  intem- 
perance had  thrown  him  into  a  fever^  to  plunge  his  body 
into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the  flame,  which  he  had 
raifed  by  former  excelTes'^.  Such  was  the  life  led  by  this 
haughty  barbarian,  who  fcorned  the  title  of  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have  reflored  to 
him,  and  whoafTumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of  kino-  of 
Ulfler.  He  ufed  alfo  to  fay,  that,  though  the  queen  was 
his  fovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  feeking  K 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wifefl  and  moft 
active  governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  feveral 
reigns'^;  and  he  pofTefled  his  authority  eleven  years j 
during  which,  he  flruggled  with  many  difHculties, 
and  made  fome  progrefs  in  repreffing  thofe  diforders 
which  had  become  inveterate  among  the  people.  The 
earl  of  Defmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  diflurbance,  from 
the  hereditary  animofity,  which  prevailed  between  that 
nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Orrnond,  defcended  from  the 
only   family,   eftablifhed    in   Ireland,   that   had   fleddily 

i  Camden,  p.  409.  k  Ibjd.  p.  409.     Cox,  p.  344, 

i  Ibid.  p.  321,  131  Cox,  p.  350. 
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C  H  A  P.  maintained  its  loyalty  to  the  Eno-lifh  crown".     The  earl 

XLIV. 

i '  <  of  Thomond,  in    1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Con- 

«SS9'  naught,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  into  France,  before  his 
defigns  were  ripe  for  execution.  Stukely,  another  fugi- 
tive, found  fuch  credit  with  the  pope,  Gregory  the  Xlllth, 
that  he  flattered  that  pontiff  with  the  profpedl  of  making 
his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  as 
if  this  projeiSt  had  already  taken  effeft,  he  accepted  the 
title  of  marquifs  of  Leinfter  from  the  new  fovereign  °. 
He  pafliid  next  into  Spain;  and  after  having  received 
much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  inftrument  in  difl:urb- 
ing  Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  poffefs  too  little  in- 
tereft  for  executing  thofe  high  promifes,  which  he  had 
made  to  that  monarch.  He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and 
following  the  fortunes  of  Don  Sebaflian,  he  perifhed  with 
that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold  but  unfortunate  expedition 
againfl:  the  Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  fome  interval,  fucceeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  1579,  fupprefTed  anew  re- 
bellion of  the  earl  of  Defmond,  though  fupported  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  rebellion  of  the 
Bourks  followed  a  few  years  after;  occafioned  by  the  ftri£t 
and  equitable  adminiftration  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  go- 
vernor of  Connaught,  who  endeavoured  to  reprefs  the 
tyranny  of  the  chieftains  over  their  vafllils  p.  The  queen, 
find  in ^  Ireland  fo  burthenfome  to  her,  tried  feveral  ex- 
pedients  for  reducing  it  to  a  ftate  of  greater  order  and 
fubmiflion.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Efl^rx,  father  to 
that  nobleman,  who  was  afterwards  her  favourite,  to 
attempt  the  fubduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Ferny, 
and  other  territories,  part  of  fome  late  forfeitures :  But 
that  enterprize  proved  unfortunate  j  and  Efiex  died  of  a 

n  Camden,  p.  424.  0  Ibid.  p.  430.     Gox,  p.  354, 

P  Stowe,  p,  720, 
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diftemper,  occaficned,  as   is  fuppofed,  by  the  vexation,-  hap, 

which  he  had  conceived,  from  his  difappointments.     An^ .^ t 

univerfity  was  founded  in  Dublin  with  a  view  of  intro-  '599* 
ducingarts  and  learning  into  that  kingdom,  and  civiliz- 
ing the  uncultivated  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ^.  But 
the  moft  unhappy  expedient,  employed  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  was  that  made  ufe  of  in  1585,  by  Sir  John 
Perrot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy :  He  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irifh  inhabitants  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  government,  to  reprefs 
the  incurfions  of  the  Scottifh  iflanders,  by  which  thefe 
parts  were  much  infefled  •■.  At  the  fame  time,  the  invi- 
tations of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal  for  the  catholic 
religion,  engaged  m.any  of  the  gentry  to  ferve  in  the 
Low  Country  wars  ;  and  thus  Ireland,  being  provided 
with  officers  and  foldiers,  with  difcipline  and  arms,  be- 
came formidable  to  the  Englifh,  and  was  thenceforth 
able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war  againft  her  ancient 
mafters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  Tyrone's 
been  raifed  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone  ; 
but  having  murdered  his  coufin,  fon  of  that  rebel,  and 
beino;  acknowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the 
pride  of  barbarous  licence  and  dominion  to  the  pleafures 
of  opulence  and  tranquillity,  and  he  fomented  all  thofe 
diforders,  by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the 
Englifh  government.  He  was  noted  for  the  vices  of  per- 
fidy  and  cruelty,  fo  common  among  uncultivated  nations; 
and  was  alfo  eminent  for  courage,  a  virtue,  which  their 
diforderly  courfe  of  life  requires,  and  Vvhich  notv/ith- 
flanding,  being  lefs  fupported  by  the  principle  of  honour, 
is  commonly  more  precarious  among  them,  than  among 
a  civilized  people.  Tyrone,  aftuated  by  this  fpirit, 
fecretly  fomented  the  difcontents  of  the  Ivlaguires,  OJon« 

S  Camden,  p.  566,  r  Nanton*!  Fragmenta  Regalia,  p.  zcj. 
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CHAP,  ticls,    O'Rourks,   Macmahons,    and   other  rebels ;   yel 
^  '  ,  trading  to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  pro- 

1599.  feffions,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Ruflel,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  was  fent  over  deputy 
to  Ireland.  Contrary  to  the  advice  and  proteftation  of 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  marftial  of  the  army,  he  was  difmiffed  ; 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embraced  the  refo- 
lution  of  raifing  an  open  rebellion,  and  of  relying  no 
longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexperience  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment. He  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Spain  : 
He  procured  thence  a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition: 
And  having  united  all  the  Irifh  chieftains  in  a  dependance 
upon  himfelf,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  formidable 

enemy. 

The  native  Irifh  were  fo  poor,  that  their  country 
afForded  few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oatmeal, 
which  were  eafily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  v/as  averfe  to 
the  expence  requiiite  for  fupporting  her  armies,  the 
Englifh  found  much  difficulty  in  pufhing  their  advan- 
tages, and  in  purfuing  the  rebels  into  the  bogs,  woods, 
and  other  faftnefTes,  to  which  they  retreated.  Thefe 
motives  rendered  Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  the 
Englifh  army,  the  more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  pro- 
pofals  of  truce  or  accommodation  neizde  him  by  Tyrone; 
and  after  the  war  was  fpun  out  by  thefe  artifices  for  fome 
vears,  that  gallant  Englifhman,  finding  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  treacherous  promifes,  and  that  he  had  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  his  ancient  reputation,  was 
feized  with  a  languilhing  diflemper,  and  died  of  vexation 
and  difcontcnt.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who  fucceeded  him 
in  the  co0>m;ind,  was  flill  more  unfortunate.  As  he  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  the  fort  of  Black-v/ater,  befieged  by  the 
rebels,  he  was  furrounded  in  difadvantageous  ground; 
his  ibidiers,  difcouraged  by  part  of  their  powder's  acci- 
dentally 
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tJentally  taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight;  and,  though  the  CHAP* 
purfuit  was  flopped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded  the .  '  i 

Englifh  horfe,  fifteen  hundred  men,  together  with  the  i5S9i« 
general  himfelf,  were  left  dead  upon  the  fpot.  This 
vi6lory,  fo  unufual  to  the  Iri/h,  rouzed  their  courage* 
fupplied  them  with  arms  tnd  ammunition,  and  raifed 
the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  aflumed  the  charafleir 
of  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  patron  of  Irifll 
liberty '. 

The  Englifh  courfcil  were  now  fenfible,  that  the  re- 
bellion of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and 
that  the  former  temporizing  arts,  of  granting  truces  and 
pacifications  to  the  rebels,  and  of  allowing  therh  to  pur-* 
chafe  pardons  by  refigning  part  of  the  plunder,  acquired 
during  their  infurreilion,  ferved  only  to  encourage  the 
ipirit  of  mutiny  and  diforder  among  them.  It  was  there- 
fore refolved  to  pufh  the  war  by  more  vigorous  meafures  ; 
and  the  queen  caft  her  eye  on  Charles  Blount,  lord 
Mountjoy,  as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  lefs  accuf- 
tomed  to  arms  than  to  booics  and  literature,  was  endowed^ 
fhe  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
But  the  young  earl  of  Efi^x,  ambitious  of  fame,  and 
defirous  of  obtaining  this  government  for  himfelf,  op- 
pofed  the  choice  of  Mountjoy  -,  and  reprefented  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  appointing,  for  that  important  employment^ 
fome  perfon  more  experienced  iq.  war  than  this  nobleman, 
more  pradlifed  in  bufinefs,  and  of  higher  quality  and 
reputation.  By  this  defcription,  he  was  underftood  to 
mean  himfelf  ^5  and  no  fooner  v/as  his  defire  known,  than 
his  enemies,  even  more  zealoufly  than  his  friends,  con- 
fpired  to  gratify  his  wifnes.  Marxy  of  his  friends  thought, 
that  he  never  ought  to  confent,  except  for  a  fhort  time,  to 
accept  of  aiiy  employment,  which  muft  remove  him  from 

•  Coar.  p.  415.  t  Bacon,  vol.  Iv.  p.  5i«< 
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c  Fi  A  P.  court,  and  prevent  him  from  cultivating  that  perfonal 
l__^^__Lj inclination,  which  the  queen  fo  vifibly  bore  him  ".  His 
'599:  enemies  hoped,  that  if,  by  his  abfence,  fhe  had  once 
leifure  to  forget  the  charms  of  his  perfon  and  converfa- 
tion,  his  impatient  and  lofty  demeanor  w^ould  foon  dif- 
guft  a  princcfs,  who  ufually  exadled  fuch  profound  fub- 
miflion  and  implicit  obedience  from  all  her  fervants. 
But  EfTex  was  incapable  of  entering  into  fuch  cautious 
views  ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who  was  extremely  defirous 
of  fubduing  the  Irifh  rebels,  and  who  was  much  prepof- 
fcflbd  in  favour  of  ElTex's  genius,  readily  agreed  to  ap- 

Efiex  fciit  poi"^  ^^^  governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  lord 
over  to  Ire-  lieutenant.  The  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  under- 
taking,  fhe  granted  him  by  his  patent  more  extenfivc 
authority  than  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  any 
lieutenant ;  the  power  of  carrying  on  or  finifhirtg  the  war 
as  he  pleafed,  of  pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all 
the  moft  confiderable  employments  of  the  kingdom'^. 
And  to  enfure  him  of  fuccefs,  fhe  levied  a  numerous  army 
of  fixteen  thoufand  foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horfe, 
which  fhe  afterwards  augmented  to  twenty  thoufand 
foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe :  A  force,  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  would  be  able,  in  one  campaign,  to  over- 
whelm the  rebel?,  and  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  Ireland. 
Nor  did  ElTex's  enemies,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  and  lord  Cobham,  throw 
any  obflacles  in  the  way  of  thefe  preparations  ;  but  hoped 
that  the  higher  the  queen's  cxpedlations  of  fuccefs  were 
raifed,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to 
corrcfpond  to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they  rather  feconded 
than  oppofed,  thofe  exalted  encomiums,  v;^hich  EfTex's 
numerous  and  fanguine  friends  difperfed,  of  his  high 
genius,  of  his  elegant  endowments,  his  heroic  cou- 
rage, his  unbounded  generofity,  and  his  noble  birth ;  nor 

"  C?.bala,  p.  79,  *  Rymer,  torn,  x?l,  p,  366, 
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were  they  difpleafed  to  obferve  that  paflionate  fondnefs,  chap. 

XLIV. 

which  the  people  every  where  exprefled  for  this  nobleman,  v _j 

Thefe  artful  politicians  had  fludied  his  chara61:er;  and  '509' 
finding,  that  his  open  and  undaunted  fpirit,  if  taught 
temper  and  referve  from  oppofition,  muft  become  invin- 
cible, they  refolved  rather  to  give  full  breath  to  thofe 
fails,  which  were  already  too  much  expanded,  and  to 
pufh  him  upon  dangers,  of  which  he  feemed  to  make 
fuch  fmall  account  K  And  the  better  to  make  advan- 
tage of  his  indifcretions,  fpies  were  fet  upon  all  his 
actions  and  even  expreflions  j  and  his  vehement  fpirit, 
which,  while  he  was  in  the  midft  of  the  court  and  envi- 
roned by  his  rivals,  was  unacquainted  with  difguife, 
could  not  fail,  after  he  thought  himfelf  furrounded  by 
none  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  malignant  fufpi- 
cions  and  conftructions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  Anarch,  attended 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace;  and  what  did  him 
more  honour,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  who,  from  affe6i:ion  to  his  perfon,  had 
attached  thpmfelves  to  his  fortunes,  and  fought  fame  and 
military  experience  under  fo  renowned  a  commander. 
The  firft  a£i:  of  authority,  which  he  exercifed,  after  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  indifcretion,  but  of  the  gene- 
rous kind  3  and  in  both  thefe  refpecfls,  fuitabje  to  his 
chara(Sler.  He  appointed  his  intimate  friend,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  general  of  the  horfe ;  a  nobleman,  who 
had  incurred  the  queen's  difpleafure,  by  fecretly  marrying 
\yithout  her  corifent,  and  whom  fhe  had  therefore  enjoined 
Eflex  not  to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She 
no  fooner  heard  of  this  inflance  of  difobedience  than  file 
reprimanded  him,  and  ordered  him  to  recal  his  commif- 
fion  to  Southampton.  But  Eflex,  who  had  imagined, 
that  fome  reafons,  which  he  oppofed  to  her  firfl  injunc- 

y  Camden,     Ofborne,  p.  371, 
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^^^^^tlons,  had  fatlsfied  her,  had  the  Imprudence  to  remon- 

K ,^^— -/ftrate  againft  thefe  fecond  orders^;  and  it  was  not  till 

'599?  fhe  reiterated  her  commands^  that  he  could  be  prevailecj 
on  to  difplace  his  friend. 
Hisiilfuc-  Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  deliberated  with 
the  Irifh  council,  concerning  the  proper  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  rebels;  and  here  he  was 
guilty  of  a  capital  error,  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  en- 
terprize.  He  had  always,  while  in  England,  blamed 
the  condu6l  of  former  commanders,  who  artfully  pro- 
tradted  the  war,  who  harafl'ed  their  troops  in  fma'l  en- 
terprizes,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pacifications  with  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leifure  tq 
recruit  their  broken  forces  ^  In  conformity  to  thefe 
views,  he  had  ever  infifted  upon  leading  his  forces  imme- 
diately into  Ulfter  againft  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy; 
and  his  inftru<51:ions  had  been  drawn  agreeably  to  thefe 
his  declared  refolutions.  But  the  irifh  counfellors 
perfuaded  him,  that  the  feafon  was  too  early  for  the 
enterprize,  and  that,  as  the  morafles,  in  which  the 
northern  Irifh  ufually  fheltered  themfelves,  would  not, 
as  yet,  be  paiTable  to  the  Englifh  forces,  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  the  prefent  time  in  an  expedition  into 
Munfter.  Their  fecret  reafon  for  this  advice  was,  that 
many  of  them  pofTefTed  eftates  in  that  province,  and  were 
defnous  to  have  the  enemy  diflodged  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood '° :  But  the  fame  felfifh  fpirit,  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  give  this  counfel,  made  them  foon  after 
difown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  confequences,  with 
which  it  was  attended  ^ 

Essex  obliged  ail  the  rebels  of  Munfter  either  to  fub- 
mit  or  to  fly  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  :  But  ag 

2  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  4*t.  451.  a  \.M.  p.  431.     Bacon, 

•yol.  iv.  p.  512,  b  Bach's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p,  448,  c  Win- 
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the  Irlfli,  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  queen's  preparations,  CHAP, 
had  concluded,  that  {he  intended  to  reduce  them  to  total  y_  '  j 
fubje(5t:ion,  or  even  utterly  to  exterminate  them,  they  con-  i599« 
lidered  their  defence  as  a  common  caufe;  and  the  Englifh 
forces  were  no  iooner  withdrawn,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Munftcr  relapfed  into  rebellion,  and  renewed  their  con- 
federacy with  their  other  countrymen.  The  army,  mean- 
while, by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become  fickly ;  and  on 
its  return  to  Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  July,  was 
furprizingly  diminifhed  in  number.  The  courage  of  the 
foldiers  was  even  much  abated  :  For  though  they  had 
prevailed  in  fome  lefler  cnterprizes,  againft  lord  Cahir 
and  others ;  yet  had  they  fometimes  met  with  more  flout 
refiftance  than  they  expeded  from  the  Irifh,  whom  they 
were  wont  to  defpife ;  and  as  they  were  raw  troops  and 
unexperienced,  a  confiderable  body  of  them  had  been  put 
to  flight  at  the  Glins,  by  an  inferior  number  of  the  ene- 
my. Eflex  was  fo  enraged  at  this  mifbehaviour,  that 
he  cafliiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
men  <^,  But  this  a£l  of  feverity,  though  necefTary, 
had  intimidated  the  foldiers,  and  encreafed  their  averfion 
to  the  fervice. 

The  queen  was  extremely  difgufted,  when  fhe  heard, 
that  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  feafon  was  confumed  in 
thefe  frivolous  enterprizes ;  and  was  ftill  more  furprized, 
that  EfTex  perfevered  in  the  fame  pradice,  which  he  had 
fo  much  condemned  in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be 
fo  much  contrary  to  her  purpofe  and  intention.  That 
nobleman,  in  order  to  give  his  troop§  ieifure  to  recruit 
from  their  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  left  the  main  army  in 
quarters,  and  marched  with  a  fmall  body,  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  into  the  county  of  Ophelie  againfl  the 
O'Connors  and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forced  to  a  fubmif- 

^  Cox^  p.  4»r. 
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C  H  A  P.fion:  Bat,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army 

\ _^, fo  much  diminifhed,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Englifh  coun- 

'599'  cil  an  account  of  its  condition,  and  informed  them, 
that,  if  he  did  not  immediately  receive  a  reinforcement 
of  two  thoufand  men,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  this 
feafon  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  Tyrone.  That  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  farther  inailivity,  the  queen 
immediately  fent  over  the  number  demanded  ^  j  and 
Effex  began  at  laft  to  afTemble  his  forces  for  the  expedi- 
tion into  Ulfter.  The  army  was  fo  averfe  to  this  enter- 
prize,  and  fo  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone, 
that  many  of  them  counterfeited  ficknefs,  many  of  them 
deferted  ^;  and  Efl'ex  found,  that,  after  leaving  the  necef- 
fary  garrifons,  he  could  fcarcely  lead  four  thoufand  men 
againft  the  rebels.  He  marched,  however,  with  this 
fmall  army;  but  was  foon  fenfible,  that,  in  fo  advanced 
a  feafon,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  efFedl  any 
thing  againft  an  enemy,  who,  though  fuperior  in  num- 
ber, was  determined  to  avoid  every  decifive  a61:ion.  He 
hearkened  therefore,  to  a  mefiage  fent  him  by  Tyrone, 
who  defired  a  conference;  and  a  place,  near  the  two 
camps,  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  generals 
met  without  any  of  their  attendants,  and  a  river  ran  be- 
tween them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of 
his  faddle:  But  EfTex  ftood  on  the  oppofite  bank.  After 
half  an  hour's  conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved  with 
great  fubmiflion  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  a  cefTation  of 
arms  was  concluded  to  the  firft  of  May,  renewable 
from  fix  weeks  to  fix  weeks;  but  which  might  be 
broken  off"  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's  warning?. 
Efl'ex  alfo  received  from  Tyrone  propofals  for  a  peace, 
in  which  that  rebel  had  inferted  many  unreafonable  and 
exorbitant   conditions;    And   there   appeared   afterwards 

<^  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  430,     Cox,  p.  421.  f  Sydney's 
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^me  reafon  to  fufpecSl,  that  he  had  here  commenced  aC  H  a  p, 
very  unjuftifiable  correfpondence  with  the  enemy**.  ^       ^      * 

So  unexpe<fted  an  iffue  of  an  enterprize,  the  greateft  i599' 
and  moft  expenfive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken, 
provoked  her  extremely  again  ft  K  {Tex ;  and  this  difguft 
was  much  augmented  by  other  citcumftances  of  that 
nobleman's  conduct.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  the 
queen  and  council,  full  of  peevifli  and  impatient  exprcf- 
fions ;  complaining  of  his  enemies,  lamenting  that  their 
calumnies  fliould  be  believed  againft  him,  and  difco- 
vering  fymptoms  of  a  mind,  equally  haughty  and  difcon- 
tented.  She  took  care  to  inform  him  of  her  diflatisfac- 
tion  ;  but  commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  far- 
ther orders. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of  the 
promotion  of  his  enemy,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  office 
of  mafter  of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which  he  himfelf 
afplred  :  And  dreading,  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer 
abfent,  the  queen  would  be  totally  alienated  from  him, 
he  hafiily  embraced  a  refolutlon,  which,  he  knew,  had 
once  fucceeded  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,.  the  former 
favourite  of  Elizabeth.  Leicefter,  being  informed,  v/hile 
in  the  Low  Countries,  that  his  miftrefs  was  extremely 
difpleafed  with  his  condudl,  difobeyed  her  orders  by 
coming  over  to  England  ;  and  having  pacified  her  by 
his  prefence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  and 
infinuation,  difappointed  all  the  expe6lations  of  his  ene- 
mies ^  Eflex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  fimilarity  Returns  to 
of  circumftances  than  the  difference  of  chara6ler  between  ^"s'a^d. 
himfelf  and  Leicefter,  immediately  fet  out  for  England  ; 
and  making  fpeedy  journeys,  he  arrived  at  court  before 
any  one  was  in  the  leaft  apprized  of  his  intentions  ^, 
Though  befmeared  with  dirt  and  fweat,  he  haftened  up 

h  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  307,     State  Trials.     Bacon,  vol.  Iv.  p.  514.  535. 
537.         i  Birch's  Memgiis,  vol,  ii.  p.  453.         k  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  1 18. 
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CHAP,  flairs  to  the  prefence  chamber,  thence  to  the  privy  cham- 
'  i  ber  3  nor  flopped  till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
1599*  who  was  newly  rifen,  and  was  fitting  with  her  hair  about 
her  face.  He  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  kiiTed  her  hand, 
and  had  fome  private  conference  with  her  ;  where  he  was 
fo  gracioufly  received,  that,  on  his  departure,  he  was 
heard  to  exprefs  great  fatisfadlion,  and  to  thank  God, 
that,  though  he  had  fufFered  much  trouble  and  many 
llorms  abroad,  he  found  a  fweet  calm  at  home^ 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  re- 
fult  of  her  furprife,  and  of  the  momentary  fatisfa6lion, 
whk:h  fhe  felt  on  the  fudden  and  unexpe(5led  appearance 
of  her  favourite :  After  fhe  had  leifure  for  recollection, 
all  his  faults  recurred  to  her;  and  fhe  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  by  fome  fevere  difcipline,  to  fubdue  that  haughty 
imperious  fpirit,  who,  prefuming  on  her  partiality,  had 
pretended  to  domineer  in  her  councils,  to  engrofs  iall 
her  favour,  and  to  acl,  in  the  mofl  important  afl'airs, 
without  regard  to  her  orders  and  inflructions.      When 

I^dir-^aced.EfTex  waited  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her 
extremely  altered  in  her  carriage  towards  him :  She 
ordered  him  to  be  confined  to  his  chamber;  to  be 
twice  examined  by  the  council ;  and  though  his  anfwers 
were  calm  and  fubmlfUve,  fhe  committed  him  to  the 
cultody  of  lord  keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him  fequefler- 
ed  from  ail  company,  even  from  that  of  his  countefs, 
xior  was  (o  much  as  the  intercourfe  of  letters  permit- 
ted between  them.  EfTex  dropped  many  exprefTions  of 
humiliation  and  forrow,  none  of  refentment :  He  pro- 
fefTed  an  entire  fubmifTion  to  the  queen's  will :  De- 
clared his  intention  of  retiring  into  the  country,  and 
of  leading  thenceforth  a  private  life,  remote  from  courts 
and  bufinefs :  But  though  he  affedted  tq  be  fo  entirely 
cured  of  his  afpiring  ambition,  the  vexation  of  this  dif- 

1  Sydney's  Letters,  voh  ii.  p.  127. 
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appointment,  and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his  enemies,  C  H  A  p, 
preyed  upon  his  haughty  fpirit,  and  he  fell  into  a  diftem-i  '  j 

per,  which  feemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger.  iS99* 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  and 
even  to  the  earl  himfelf,  that  the  purpofe  of  her  feverity 
was  to  correct,  not  to  ruin  him  "" ;  and  v/hen  fhe  heard 
of  his  ficknefs,  {he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  with  his 
fituation.  She  ordered  eight  phyficians  of  the  beft  repu- 
tation and  experience  to  confult  of  his  cafe;  and  being 
informed,  that  the  iflue  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  fhe 
fent  Dr.  James  to  him  with  fome  broth,  and  defired  that 
phyfician  to  deliver  him  a  meflage,  which  /he  probably 
deemed  of  ftill  greater  virtue;  that,  if  fhe  thought  fuch  a 
flep  confiftent  with  her  honour,  fhe  would  herfelf  pay 
him  a  vifit.  The  byftanders,  who  carefully  obferved  her 
countenance,  remarked,  that,  in  pronouncing  thefe  words, 
her  eyes  were  fufFufed  with  tears  ", 

When  thefe  fymptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  af- 
fe£lion  towards  EfTex  were  known,  they  gave  a  fenfible 
alarm  to  the  faction,  which  had  declared  their  oppofition 
to  him.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  particular,  the  mofl 
violent  as  well  as  the  mofl  ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was 
fo  afFecled  with  the  appearance  of  this  fudden  revolution, 
that  he  was  feized  with  ficknefs  in  his  turn ;  and  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  fame  falve  to  his  wound, 
and  to  fend  him  a  favourable  meflage,  expreffing  her  de- 
fire  of  his  recovery  ^.  •        • 

The  medicine,  which  the  queen  admlniflered  to  thefe     jg^Q, 
afpiring  rivals,    was  fuccefsful  with  both ;    and  Efiex, 
being  now  allowed  the  company  of  his  countefs,    and 
having  entertained  more  promifing  hopes  of  his  future 
fortunes,  was  fo  much  rcflored  in  his  health,  as  to  be 

m  Biich's  Memoirs,  p,  444,  445,     Sydney  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
f  Sydney  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  J51,  *  Ibid.  p.  139, 
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CHAP.  thouMit  paft  danger.     A  belief  was  inftilled  into  Eliza* 
,  beth,  that  his  diftemper  had  been  entirely  counterfeit,  in 
i.6po.      order  to  move  her  companion  p  ;  and  fhe  relapfed  into  her 
former  rigour  againft  him.     He  wrote  her  a  letter,  and 
fent  her  a  rich  prefent  on  New-Year's  day  ;  as  was  ufual 
with  the  courtiers  at  that  time  :  She  read  the  letter,  but 
reje6led  the  prefent  1.     After  fome  interval,  however,  of 
feverity,  flie  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  houfe  : 
And  though  he  remained  ftill  under  cuftody,  and  was  fe- 
queftered  from  all  company,  he  was  fo  grateful  for  this 
mark  of  lenity,  that  he  fent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the 
occafion,     "  This  farther  degree  of  goodnefs,"  faid  he, 
*'  doth  found  in  my  ears,  as  if  your  majefty  fpake  thefe 
*'  words.  Die  noty  EJfex  \  for  though  I punijh  thine  offence, 
*'  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good,  yet  will  I  one  day  be  ferved 
*'  again  by  thee.     My  proftrate  foul  makes  this  anfwer  :  / 
*'  hope  for  that  blejfed  day.     And  in  expedtation  of  it,  all 
''  my  afflidions  of  body  and  mind  are  humbly,  patiently, 
*'  and  chearfully  borne  by  me  ^"  The  countefs  of  Eflex, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham,  poflefled,  as  well  as 
her  hufband,  a  refined  tafte  in  literature  j  and  the  chief 
confolation  which  Eflex  enjoyed,  during  this  period  of 
anxiety  and  expectation,  confifted  in  her  company,  and  in 
reading  with  her  thofe  infl;ru6tive  and  entertaining  au- 
thors, which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greateft  pro- 
fperity,  he  had  never  entirely  negle<5led. 

There  were  feveral  incidents,  which  kept  alive  the 
queen's  anger  againft  Eflex.  Every  account  which  fhe 
received  from  Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of 
his  mifcondu61:  in  that  government,  and  of  the  infigni- 
ficant  purpofes,  to  which  he  had  employed  fo  much 
force  and  treafure.  Tyrone,  fo  far  from  being  quelled, 
had  thought  proper,  in  lefs  than  three  months,  to  break 


l>  Sydney  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  S  Ibid,  p.  155,  156^ 
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the  truce;  and  joining  with  O'Donel,  and  other  rebels,  ^^.  A.^' 
had  over-run  almoft  the  whole  kingdom.     He  hnaftpHjv  '  m 

that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  fupply  of  men,  money,     ^^°'^* 
and  arms  from  Spain  :  He  pretended  to  be  champion  of  the 
catholic  religion  :  And  he  openly  exulted  in  the  prefent  of 
a  phcenix  plume,  which  the  pope,  Clement  VJII.  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  profecution  of  To  good   vk  caufe,- 
had  confecrated,    and  had  conferred  upon  him  ^      The 
queen,  that  fhe  might  check  his  progrefs,  returned  to  her 
former  intention,  of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord-deputy; 
and  though  that  nobleman,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Eflex,  and  defired  his  return  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,    did   at  nrft  very  earneftly   excufe  himfelf,  on 
account  of  his  bad  (late  of  health,  fhe  obliged  him  to 
accept  of  the  employment.     Mountjoy  found  the  ifland 
almoft  In  a  defperate    condition  ;    but    being  a  man  of 
capacity  and  vigour,  he  was  fo  little  difcouraged,  that  he 
immediately  advanced  againft  Tyrone  in  Ulfter.     He  pe- 
netrated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief  feat  of 
the  rebels  :    He  fortified  Derry  and  Mount-Norrjs,  in 
order  to  bridle  the  Irifh  :  He  chaced  them  from  the  ^oXd^ 
and  obliged  them  to  take  fhelter  in  the  woods  and  mo- 
rafTes :    He  employed,    with  equal  fuccefs.    Sir  George 
Carew  in  Munfter  :  And  by  thefe  promifing  enterprizes, 
he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority  in  that  ifland. 

As  the  comparifon  of  Mountjoy's  adminiftration  with 
that  of  Eflex,  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her 
favourite,  fhe  received  additional  difguft  from  the  parti- 
ality of  the  people,  who,  prepoflefled  with  an  extravagant 
idea  of  Effex's  merit,  complained  of  the  injuftice  done 
him  by  his  rem.oval  from  court,  and  by  his  confinement. 
Libels  were  fecretly  difperfed  againft  Cecil  and  Raleigh, 
and  all  his  enemies :  And  his  popularity,  which  was 
always  great,  feemed  rather  to  be  encreafed  than  dimi- 

4 
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CHAP,  niflied  by  his  misfortunes.     Elizabeth,  in  order  to  juftifv 

XLIV,  .  J         J 

L^         '  i^Q  the  public  her  condu£l  with  regard  to  him,  had  often 

1600.     exprefled  her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the  Star- 
chamber  for  his  offences :  But  her  tendernefs  for  him 
prevailed  at  laft  over  her  feverity ;  and  fhe  was  contented 
to  have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy-council.     The 
attorney-general.  Coke,  opened  the  caufe  agaitift  him, 
and  treated  him  with  the  tnxxQXty  and  infolence,  which 
that  great  lawyer  ufually  exercifed  againft  the  unfortu- 
nate.     He  difplayed    in    the  ftrongeft  colours,    all    the 
faults  committed  by  EfTex  in  his  adminiftration  of  Ire- 
land :    His  making  Southampton  general  of   the  horfe, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injun6lions;    his  deferting  the 
ehterprize  againft  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinfter  and 
Munfter ;  his  conferring  knighthood  on  too  many  per- 
fons  ;  his  fecret  conference  with  Tyrone  ;  and  his  fudderi 
return  from  Ireland,  in  contempt  of  her  majcfty's  com- 
mands.    He  alfo  exaggerated  the  indignity  of  the  condi- 
tions, which  Tyrone  had  been  allowed  to  propofe;  odious 
and  abominable  conditions,  faid  he ;  a  public  toleration 
of  an  idolatrous  religion,  paTdon  for  him felf  and  every 
traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  reflitution  of  lands  and  pof- 
feflions  to  all  of  them  ^     The  folicitor-general,  Flemings 
infifted  upon  the  wretched  fituation,  in  which  the  earl 
had  left  that  kingdom  ;  and  Francis,  fon  af  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  had  been  lord-keeper  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  reign,  clofed  the  charge  with  difplaying  the 
undutiful  exprelTions  contained  in  fome  letters  written  by 
the  earl, 

Essex,  when  he  came  to  plead  in  his  own  defence, 
renounced,  with  great  fubmiffion  and  humility,  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  an  apology " ;  and  declared  his  refolutiori 
never,  on  this  or  any  othqr  occafion,  to  have  any  contefl 

t  Blrcirs  Memoirc,  vol.ii,  p.  449.  «'  Sydney  Letters,  vol.  ii^ 

with 
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with  his  fovereign.  He  faid,  that,  having  fevered  him-  chap. 
felf  from  the  v;^orld,  and  abjured  all  fentiments  of  ambi-  i  ^  * 
tion,  he  had  no  fcruple  to  confefs  every  failing  or  error,  i^co. 
into  which  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold  infirmities 
might  have  betrayed  him;  that  hrs  invi^ard  forrow  for  his 
offences  againfl  her  majefly  was  fo  profound,  that  it  ex- 
ceeded all  his  outward  crofTes  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he 
any  fcruple  of  fubmitting  to  a  public  confeiTion  of  what- 
ever fhe  had  been  pleafed  to  impute  to  him  j  that,  in  his 
acknowledgments,  he  retailed  only  one  referve,  which 
he  never  would  relinquifli  but  with  his  life,  the  afTertion 
of  a  loyal  and  unpolluted  heart,  of  an  unfeigned  afFedtion, 
of  an  earnefl  defire  ever  to  perform  to  her  majefty  the 
beft  fervice  which  his  poor  abilities  would  permit;  and 
that,  if  this  fentiment  were  allowed  ;by  the  council,  he 
willingly  acquiefced  in  any  condemnation  or  fentence 
which  they  could  pronounce  againft  him.  This  fubmif- 
fion  was  uttered  with  fo  much  eloquence,  and  in  fo  pa- 
thetic a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the 
audience  "•  All  che  privy-counfellors,  in  giving  their 
judgment,  made  no  fcruple  of  doing  the  earl  juftice, 
with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil, 
whom  he  believed  his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with 
regard  and  humanity.  And  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  Lord  keeper,  (to  which  the  council  afTented)  was  in 
thefe  words.  "  If  this  caufe,"  faid  he,  **  had  beert 
*'  heard  in  the  Star-Chamber,  my  fentence  muft  have 
*'  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  fet  upon  any  man^s 
head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confins- 
ment  in  that  prifon,  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his 
<'  quality,  the  Tov/er.  But  iince  we  are  nov/  in  another 
*'  place,  and  in  a  courfe  of  favour,  my  cenfure  is,  that 
•'  the  earl  of  EfTex  is  not  to  execute  the  office  of  a  coun- 
fellor,  nor  that  of  earl  marfhal  of  England,    nor  of 

X  Sydney  Letters,  vol.  il.  p.  200,  2ai, 
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^XLiv'^*  "  ^^^^^  of  the  ordnance;  and  to  return  to  his  own  j 
«L.— ,-  '_t  "  houfe,  there  to  continue  a  prifoner,  till  it  (hall  pleafe  \ 
1600.  «c  her  majefty  to  releafe  this  and  all  the  reft  of  his  fen-  ] 
"  tence^."  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  flight  I 
oppofition  to  this  fentence;  and  faid,  that,  if  he  thought  i 
it  would  ftand,  he  would  have  required  a  little  more  i 
time  to  deliberate ;  that  he  deemed  it  fomewhat  fevere  5  ; 
and  that  any  commander  in  chief  might  eafily  incur  a  I 
like  penalty.  But,  however,  added  he,  in  confidence  of  i 
her  majefty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  reft.  The  earl  of  l 
Worcefter  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of  Latin  ^''j 
verfes ;  importing,  that,  where  the  Gods  are  offended,  v^ 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and 
that  accident  is  ho  excufe  for  tranfgreffions  againft  the 
Divinity. 

Bacon,  fo  much  diftinguifhed  afterwards  by  his  hio-h 
ofHces,    and  ftill  more  by  his   profound  genius  for  the 
iciences,    was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,    being 
pephew  to  lord  Burleigh,  and  coufm-german  to  the  fecre- 
tary  :  But  notwithftanding  his  extraordinary  talents,  he 
had  met  v/ith  fo  little  prote6lion  from  his  powerful  rela- 
tions, that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any  preferment  in  the 
law,  which  was  his  profeffion.     But  Effex,  who  could 
diftinguifh  merit,  and    who   pafTionately    loved    it,    had 
ifentered  into  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Bacon  ;  had  zea- 
loufly  attempted,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  procure  him 
the  office  of  folicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to  comfort 
his  friend   under  the  difappointment,   had  conferred  on 
him  a  prefent  of  land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds ''.     The  public  could  ill  excufe  Bacon's  appear- 
ance before  the  council,  againft  fo  munificent  a  benefac- 
tor ;  though  he  a(Sled  in  obedience  to  the  queen's  com- 
mands :  But  fhe  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  behaviour, 

y  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  ?•  4541    Camden,  p,  6z6,  Czj, 
z  Cabala,  p.  78. 
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that  fhs  impofed  on  him  a  new  tafk,  of  drawing  a  narra-  C  hap. 
tive  of  that  day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  public  1       ^     _j 
of  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  her   conducSl.     Bacon,  who      1600. 
wanted  firmnefs  of  character,  more  than  humanity,  gave 
to  the  whole  tranfa6lion   the   moll   favourable  turn  for 
EfTex ;  and,  in  particular,  painted  out,   in   elaborate  ex- 
preflion,    the   dutiful  fubmiflion,    which  that  nobleman 
difcovered  in  the  defence  that  he  made  for  his  conducfi* 
When  he  read  the  paper  to  her,  fhe  fmiled  at  that  paf- 
fage,    and    obferved  to  Bacon,    that  old  love,    fhe  faw, 
could  not  eafily  be  forgotten.     He  replied,  that  he  hoped 
fhe  meant  that  of  herfelf  % 

All  the  world,  indeed,  expedied,  that  EfTex  would 
foon  be  reinftated  in  his  former  credit'';  perhaps,  as  is 
.ufual  in  reconcilements  founded  on  inclination,  would 
acquire  an  additional  afcendant  over  the  queen,  and  after 
all  his  difgraces,  would  again  appear  more  a  favourite 
than  ever.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  hope,  when 
they  faw,  that,  though  he  was  ftill  prohibited  from  ap- 
pearing at  court  '^y  he  was  continued  in  his  office  of  mafler 
of  horfe,  and  was  reftored  to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his 
friends  had  accefs  to  him.  EfTex  himfelf  Teemed  deter- 
mined to  perfevere  in  that  condu(5l,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fo  fuccefsful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  dif- 
cipline,  had  endeavoured  to  render  habitual  to  him  :  He 
wrote  to  her,  that  he  kifTed  her  majefly's  hands,  and  the 
rod  with  which  fhe  had  corredled  him  ;  but  that  he  could 
never  recover  his  wonted  chearfulnefs,  till  fhe  deigned  to 
admit  him  to  that  prefence,  which  had  ever  been  the 
chief  fource  of  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment:  And  that 
he  had  now  refolved  to  make  amends  Tor  his  paft  errors, 
to  retire  into  a  country  folitude,  and  Tay  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beafls  of  the 

a  Cabala,  p.  83.  b    VVinwood,  vol.  i*  p.  254. 
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C  F?  A  p.  c«  field  ;  let  me  eat  grafs  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the 

^^ '  ,(■<  dew  of  heaven;  till  it  fhall  pleafe  the  queen  to  reftore 

1600.  '«  me  to  my  underftanding."  The  queen  was  much 
pleafed'with  thefe  fentiments,  and  replied,  that  (he  hear- 
tily wifhed  his  actions  might  correfpond  with  his  expref- 
fions  ;  that  he  had  tried  her  patience  a  long  time,  and  It 
was  but  fitting  (he  fnould  now  make  fome  experiment  of 
his  fubmiflion  ;  that  her  father  would  never  have  pardoned 
fo  much  obftinacy ;  but  that,  if  the  furnace  of  afHiclion 
produced  fuch  good  effe6ts,  fhe  fhould  ever  after  have  the 
Better  opinion  of  her  chemiftry  '. 

The  earl  of  Eflex  pofleflcd  a  monopoly  of  fvveet  wines ', 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expelled 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and  he  confidered  this 
event  as  the  critical  circumftance  of  his  life,  which  would 
determine  whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinftated  in 
credit  and  authority  =.  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious 
in  her  deportment,  was  of  a  temper  fomewhat  haughty 
and  fevere ;  and  being  continually  furrounded  with  Ef- 
fex's  enemies,  means  were  found  to  perfuade  her,  that 
his  lofty  fpirit  was  not  yet  fufficiently  fubdued,  and  that 
he  muft  undergo  this  farther  trial,  before  he  could  again 
be  fafely  received  into  favour.  She  therefore  denied  his 
requeft;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptuous  ftilc,  that  an 
ungovernable  beaft  muft  be  flinted  in  his  provender  ^ 

to  *■ 

This  rigour,  pufned  one  flep  too  far,  proved  the  final 
t»gues"  ruin  of  this  young  nobleman,  and  was  the  fource  of  infi- 
nite forrow  and  vexation  to  the  queen  herfelf.  Elfex, 
who  had  v/ith  great  difficulty  fo  long  fubdued  his  proud 
fpirit,  and  whofe  patience  was  now  exhauflcd,  imagining 
that  the  queen  was  entirely  inexorable,  burfl:  at  once  all 
reflraints  of  fubmifTicn  and  of  prudence,  and  determined 
to  feek  relief,  by  proceeding  to  the  utmoft  extremities 

d  Camden,  p.  628.  c  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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ao-alnfl  his  enemies.  Even  durino;  his  ^reatcfl  favour  he  ^  ^^  ^  P. 
had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high.  ^  i 
hand  towards  his  fovereign  ;  and  as  this  pradlce  gratified  '^°°' 
his  own  temper,  and  was  fometimes  fuccefsful,  he  had 
imprudently  imagined,  that  it  was  the  only  proper  me- 
thod of  managing  her  ^ :  But  being  now  reduced  to  defpair, 
he  gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  difpofition,  and  threw 
off  all  appearance  of  duty  and  refpedl:.  Intoxicated 
with  the  public  favour,  which  he  already  pofTefled,  he 
pra(ftlfed  anew  every  art  of  popularity  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  encreafe  the  general  good-will  by  a  hofpitable  manner 
of  life,  little  fuited  to  his  fituatlon  and  circumftances. 
His  former  employments  had  given  him  great  connections 
with  men  of  the  military  profelHon  ;  and  he  now  enter- 
tained, by  additional  carelfes  and  civilities,  a  friendiliip 
t^ith  all  defperate  adventurers,  whofe  attachment,  he 
hoped,  might,  in  his  prefcnt  views,  prove  ferviceable  to 
him.  He  fecretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  catho- 
lics ]  but  his  chief  truft  lay  in  the  puritans,  whom  he 
openly  carefled,  and  whofe  manners  he  feemed  to  have 
entirely  adopted.  He  engaged  the  moft  celebrated  preach- 
ers of  that  kc}:  to  refort  to  Eflex-houfe ;  he  had  daily 
prayers  and  fermons  in  his  family  ;  and  he  invited  all  the 
zealots  in  London  to  attend  thofe  pious  exercifes.  Such  * 
was  the  difpofition  now  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
Englifh,  that,  inftead  of  feafting  and  public  fpecSlacles, 
the  methods  anciently  praClifed  to  gain  the  populace, 
nothing  fo  efredlually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with 
the  public,  as  thefe  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as  the 
puritanical  preachers  frequently  inculcated  in  their  fer- 
mons the  do(5lrine  of  refinance  to  the  civil  maglftrate, 
they  prepared  the  minds  of  their  hearers  for  thofe  fedltious 
projeds,  which  ElTex  was  fecretly  meditating'^, 

g  Cabala,  pi  79.  ^  Birch's  Memoir?,  vol.  ii,  p.  453.     Camden, 

p.  630.  ^  . 
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CHAP.       6uT  the  p-reatefl  imprudence  of  this   nobleman  pro- 

XLIV".  c  t  r 

^  —,—  ■_'  ceeded  from  the  opennefs  of  his  temper,  by  which  he  was 
i6co.  ill  qualified  to  fuccecd  in  fuch  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprizes.  He  indulged  himfclf  in  great  liberties  of 
fpeech,  and  was  even  heard  to  fay  of  the  queen,  that  file 
was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  become  as 
crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her  body  '.  Some  court  ladies^ 
whofe  favours  Eflex  had  formerly  neglected,  carried  her 
thefe  ftories,  and  incenfed  her  to  a  high  degree  againfl 
him.  Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous  .on  this 
head  ;  and  though  fhe  v/as  now  approaching  to  her  feven- 
tieth  year,  (lie  allovved  her  courtiers  ^  and  even  foreicrn 
ambafTadors ',  to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty;  nor 
had  all  her  good  iziv{Q  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  pre- 
pofrerous  vanity'"'. 

There  was  alfo  an  expedient  employed  by  Eflex, 
which,  if  pofTible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than 
thofe  farcafms  on  her  age  and  deformity  ;  and  that  was, 
his  fecret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and 
lucceflbr.  That  prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly 
efcaped  a  dangerous,  though  ill  formed,  confpiracy  of  the 
earl  of  Govvry  ;  and  even  his  deliverance  was  attended 
with  this  drfagreeable  circumftance,  tha;t  the  obftinate 
ecclefiaftics  perfifted,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  inconteftible 
evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there  had  been  no 
fuch  confpiracy.  James,  haralTed  with  his  turbulent  and 
fadlious  fubje6ls,  caft  a  vvifhful  eye  to  the  fucceffion  of 
Eno-land;  and  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced  in 
years,  his  defire  encreafed  of  mounting  that  throne,  on 
which,  befides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and 
fplcndor,  he  hoped   to  govern  a  people,  fo  much  more 


i  Camden,  p.  629.  Olborne,  p.  397.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Prerogative 
of  paruAment,  p.  43.  ^  Birch's  Memoirs,    vol.  ii.  p.  44.2,  44J. 
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tra£lable  and   fubmiflive.      He  nefrociated   with   all   the  chap. 

...  XLIV. 

courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  cnfure  himfclf  friends  and ..__  ..,^_  '  f 
partizans  :  He  even  negle£lcd  not  the  court  of  Rome  and  i6co. 
that  of  Spain  ;  and  though  he  engaged  himfelf  in  no  pofi- 
tive  promifc,  he  flattered  the  catholics  with  hope?,  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  fucceffion,  they  might  expcc>  fome 
more  liberty  than  was  at  prefent  indulged  them.  Eliza- 
beth was  the  only  fovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  fucceffion  :  He  knew,  that, 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  think 
of  fixino-  an  heir  to  the  crown,  fhe  never  could  bear  the 
profpedl  of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  deter- 
mined ftill  to  retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an 
entire  dependance  upon  her. 

Essex  was  defcended  by  females  from  the  royal  fa- 
mily;  and  fome  of  his  fanguine  partizans  had  been  fo 
imprudent  as  to  mention  his  name  among  thofc  of  other 
pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  meana- 
of  Henry  Lee,  v/hom  he  fecretly  fent  into  Scotland,  to 
aflure  Jame?,  that,  fo  far  from  entertaining  fuch  ambi- 
tious views,  he  was  determined  to  ufe  every  expedient  for 
extortino-  an  immediate  declaration  in  favour  of  that  mo- 
narch's right  of  fucceffion,  James  vvilfingly  hearkened  to 
this  propofal ;  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent  methods 
which  Eflex  intended  to  employ.  EfTex  had  communi- 
cated his  fcheme  to  Mountjoy,  deputy  of  Ireland;  and 
as  no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial  afFection 
and  attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  even  engaged  a  per-- 
fon  of  that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
bringing  over  part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of 
forcrng  the  queen  to  declare  the  king  of  Scots  her  fucccf- 
for".  And  fuch  was  Eflex's  impatient  ardour,  that, 
though  James  declined  this  dangerous  expedient,  he  ftill 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Mountjoy  not  to  defift  from  the 

"  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  47I. 
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prcject :  But  the  deputy,  who  thought  that  fuch  violence, 
though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  even  juflifiable,  when 
fupported  by  a  fovereign  prince,  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
would  be  ra(h  and  criminal,  if  attempted  by  fubjed^s,  ab- 
solutely refufcd  his  concurrence.  The  correfpondence, 
however,  between  Eflex  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was 
fliil  conducted  v/ith  great  fecrecy  and  cordiality;  and  that 
nobleman,  befides  conciliating  the  favour  of  James,  re- 
p  re  fen  ted  all  his  own  adverfaries  as  enemies  to  that  prince's 
lucceffion,  and  as  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  interefts 
of  Spain,  and  partizans  of  the  chimerical  title  of  the  In- 
fanta. 

The  Infanta  and  the  archduke,  Albert,  had  made  fome 
advances  to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne,  as  a 
neutral  town,  was  chofen  for  the  place  of  conference. 
3ir  Henry  Nevil,  the  Englifti  refident  in  France,  Herbert, 
Edmondes,  and  Beale,  were  fent  thither  as  ambafTadors 
from  England  j  and  negociated  with  Zuniga,  Carillo, 
i6ch  May.  Richardot,  and  Verheiken,  minifters  of  Spain  and  the 
archduke;  But  the  conferences  vi^ere  Toon  broken  off,  by 
difputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial.  Among  the 
European  ftates  England  had  ever  been  allowed  the  pre- 
cedency above  Caftile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  the  other 
kingdoms,  of  wliich  the  Spanifli  monarchy  was  compofed; 
and  Elizabeth  infifled,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  loft 
on  account  of  the  jundlion  of  thefe  flates,  and  that  that 
monarchy,  in  its  prefent  fituation,  though  it  furpalTed  the 
Englifh  in  extent,  as  v^ell  as  in  power,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and 
regular  foundation  of  precedency  among  kingdoms  as 
well  as  noble  families.  That  fhe  might  fhew,  however, 
a  pacific  difpofition,  flie  was  content  to  yield  to  an  equa- 
lity; but  the  Spanifh  miniflers,  as  their  nation  had  al- 
ways difputed  precedency  even  with  France,  to  which 
England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  f^irther  in  the  confe- 
rence. 
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fence,  till  their  fuperiorltv  of  rank  were  ack  lowlcd^ed  ^.  C  H  a  P,  ! 

.            .               .  Xi  rv 

During  the  preparations  for  this  abortive  negociation,  the  ,,J^_ \j  \ 

€arl  of  Nottingham,  the  admiral,  ]ord  Buckhurft,  trea-  '^oo. 

furor,  and  fecretary  Cecil,  had  difcovered  their  inclination  1 

to  peace;  but  as  the  Englifh  nation,  flufhed  with  fuccef^,  ! 

and  fanguine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conqiieft,  were  \ 

in  general  averfe  to  that  meafure,  it  was  eafy  for  a  perfon  I 

fo  popular  as  Eflex,  to  infufe  into  the  multitude  an  opi-^  \ 

nion,  that  thefe  minifters  had    facrificed  the  interefrs  of  1 

their  country  to  Spain,  and  would  even  make  no  fcruple  ,•            ] 
of  receiving  a  fovereign  from  that  hoflile  nation. 

"  j 

But  EfTex,  not  content  with  thefe  arts  for  decrying  i^oi,                   \ 
his  adverfaries,  proceeded  to    concert  more  violent  me-  \ 
thods  of  ruining  them  ;  chiefly  inftigated   by  Cuffe,   his 
fecretary,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  fpirit,  who  had  \ 
acquired   a  great  afcendant   over  his   patron.      A   felecl 
council  of  malcontents  was  formed,  who  commonly  met 
at  Drury-|koufe,    and    were    comp;  fed    of    Sir   Charles  | 
Davers,  to  whom  the  houfe  belonged,  the  earl  of  South-  • 
ampton.  Sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges,  Sir  Chriftopher  Bloiwit, 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  John  Littleton  ;  and  Eflex,  who  ; 
boafted,    that   he   had    a    hundred   and    twenty    barons,  I 
knights,  and  gcntlem.en  of  note,  at  his  devotion,  and  who 
trufled   ftill   more    to  his   authority   with    the  populace,  .' 
communicated  to  his  afTociates  thofe  fecret  defigns  with  ^ 
which  his  confidence  in  fo  powerful   a  party  had    in-  1 
fpired  him.     Among  other  criminal  proje6^s,  the  refult  j 
of  blind  rage  and  defpair,  he  deliberated  with  them  con- 
cerning the.  method    of  taking   arms;    and    afked   their  | 
opinion  whether  he  had  beft  begin  with  feizing  the  pa^  ; 
lace  or  the  Tower,  or  fet  out  with  making  himfelf  mafter  \ 
at  once  of  both  places.     The  firft  enterprize  being  pre-  ^ 
ferred,  a  method  was  concerted  for  executing  it.     It  was  j 


©  Win\yood's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  i86 — 2z6, 

E  c  4  agreed^ 
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c  H  A  P-ao-reed,  that  Sir  Chriflopher  Blount,  with  a  choice  de- 

*.«__^^ Atachment,  (hould  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  palace  gates;  that 

i6or.     Davies  fliould  feize  the  hall,  Davers,  the  iruard-chamber. 

His  in  ur-  '  '  fc>  > 

rediun.  and  prefence-chamber ;  and  that  EiTex  fliould  rufh  in 
from  the  Meufe,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partizans  ; 
fliould  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonftrations  of  hu- 
mility, to  remove  his  enemies ;  fliould  oblige  her  to 
aflemble  a  parliament;  and  fliould  with  common  c©n- 
fent  fettle  a  new  plan  of  government  i. 

7th  Feb.  WHILE   thefe  dcfperate    projedls    were    in    agitation, 

many  reafons  of  fufpicion  were  carried  to  the  queen; 
and  fhe  fent  Robert  Sacville,  fon  of  the  treafurer,  to 
Edex-houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  vifit,  but,  in  reality,  with 
a  view  of  difcovering  whether  there  were  in  that  place 
any  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  or  any  extraordinary 
preparations,  which  might  threaten  an  infurreclian.  Soon 
after,  EfTex  received  a  fummons  to  attend  the  coimcil, 
which  met  at  the  treafurer's  houfe ;  and  wJiile  he  was 
mufing  on  this  circumflance,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
late  unexpecfled  vifit  from  Sacville,  a  private  note  was 
conveyed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for 
his  own  fafety.  He  concluded,  that  all  his  confpiracy 
was  difcovered,  at  leaft  fufpe&d  ;  and  that  the  eafieft 
punifhment  which  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  was  a 
new  and  m.ore  fevere  confinement  :  He  therefore  excufed 
himfelf  to  the  council  on  pretence  of  an  indifpofition  ; 
and  he  immediately  difpatched  mefTages  to  his  more  inti- 
mate confederates,  requefl:ing  their  advice  and  ailiftance  in 
the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  his  affairs.  They  delibe- 
rated, whether  they  fliould  abandon  all  their  proje6ls,  and 
fly  the  kingdom ;  or  inftantly  feize  the  palace  with  the 
force  which  they  could  affemble  ;  or  rely  upon  the  af- 
fe<5lions  of  the  citigiens,  who  were  generally  known  to 

1  Camden,  p.  630,      Birch's  M<jmoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.      State  Trials. 
!Bacon,  vol,  iv,  p.  54.1,  543, 

have 
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have  a  great  attachment   to   the   earl.     Eflex   declared  ^  Hap. 

af^ainft  the  firft  expedient,  and  profedld  himfclf   deter-  ^      ^ 

mined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  fubmit  to  live  ^^^^^ 
the  life  of  a  fugitive.  To  feize  the  palace  feemed  im- 
practicable without  more  preparations  ;  efpecially  as  the 
queen  feemed  now  aware  of  their  projects,  and,  as  they 
heard,  had  ufed  the  precaution  of  doubling  her  ordinary 
guards.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but 
that  of  betaking  themfelves  to  the  city;  and  while  the 
prudence  and  feafibility  of  this  refolution  was  under  de- 
bate, a  perfon  arrived,  who,  as  if  he  had  received  a  ,  • 
commiffion  for  the  purpofe,  gave  them  afTurancc  of  the 
afFe6tions  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed,  tliat  they  might 
fecurely  reft  any  projecfl  on  that  foundation.  The  popu- 
larity of  Eflex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his  vain 
undertakings  ;  and  he  fondly  imagined,  that,  with  no 
other  afliftance  than  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  he 
miaht  overturn  Elizabeth's  government,  confirmed  by 
time,  revered  for  wifdom,  fupported  by  vigour,  and  con- 
curring with  the  general  fentiments  of  the  nation.  The 
wild  project  of  raifing  the  city  was  immediately  refolved 
o»  ;  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  till  next  day;  and 
emiflaries  were  difpatched  to  all  EiTex's  friends,  inform- 
ing them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had  laid  fchemes 
againft  his  life,  and  entreating  their  prefence  and  af- 
fiftance. 

Next  day,  there  appeared  at  Eflex-houfe  the  earls  of  gth  Feb, 
Southam.pton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Mont- 
eagle,  with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  qua- 
lity and  fortune;  and  Eflex  informed  them  of  the  dan- 
ger, to  which,  he  pretended,  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  expofed  him.  To  fome,  he  faid,  that  he  would 
throw  himfelf  at  the  queen's  feet,  and  crave  herjufl:ice 
and  protection  :  To  others,  he  boafted  of  his  intercfl:  in 
the  city,    and   affirmed,   that,  whatever  might  happen, 

this 
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C  H  A  P. this  refource  could  never  fail  him.  The  queen  was  In« 
\^  -  -  '_■  formed  of  thefe  defigns,  by  means  of  intelligence,  con- 
1601.  veyed,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  Raleigh,  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges ;  and  having  ordered  the  magiftrates  of  London 
to  keep  the  citizens  in  readinefs,  fhe  fent  Egerton,  lord 
keeper,  to  EfTcfX-houfe,  with  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  Sir 
William  Knollys,  controller,  and  Popham,  chief  juftice, 
in  order  to  learn  the  caufe  of  thefe  unufual  commotions. 
They  v^^ere  with  diiliculty  admitted  through  a  v^'icket ; 
but  all  their  fervants  were  excluded,  except  the  purfe- 
bearer.  After  fome  altercation,  in  which  they  charged 
•  EfTex's  retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  were  menaced  in  their  turn  by  the  angry  mul- 
titude, who  furrounded  them,  the  earl,  who  found,  that 
matters  were  paft  recal,  lefolved  to  leave  them  prifoners 
in  his  houfe,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
projedl:.  He  fallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attend- 
ants, armed  only  with  walking  fwords  ;  and  in  his  pafiage 
to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord 
CromweL  He  cried  aloud,  For  the  queen  !  for  the  queen  I 
a  plot  IS  laid  for  my  Ife  j  and  then  proceeded  to  the  houfe 
of  Smith  the  iheriff,  on  v/hofe  aid  he  had  great  reliance. 
The  citizens  flocked  about  him  in  amazement;  but 
though  he  told  them,  that  England  was  fold  to  the  In- 
fanta, and  exhorted  them  to  arm  inflantly,  otherwife  they 
could  not  do  him  any  fervice,  no  one  {howed  a  difpoli- 
tion  to  join  him.  The  fheriit,  on  the  earl's  approach  to 
his  houfe,  Hole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made  the  beft 
'  of  his  way  to  the  mayor.  Efilx,  meanwhile,  obferving 
the  coldnefs  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing,  that  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland  and  lord 
Burleigh,  began  to  dcfpair  of  fuccefs,  and  thought  of 
retreating  to  his  ovyn  houfe.  Pie  found  the  ftreets  in  his 
pafTage  barricadoed  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Levifon.     In  his  attempt  to  force 

his 
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his  way,  Tracy,  a  young  gentleman,  to  whom  he  bore  ^ /^^P*  ] 

great   friendiliip,  was   killed,  with   two  or   three  of  the  » — -^ 1  [ 

Londoners;  and    th'-  earl   himielf,  attended  by  a  few  of      *^^'*  | 

his  partizans  (for  the  greater  part  began  fecretly  to  with-  '. 

draw  themfelyes)   retired  towards  the  river,  and  taking  | 

boat,    arrived    at    Eirex-houfe.     He    there    found,    that  I 

Gorges,  whom  he  had  fent  before  to  capitulate  with  the  j 

lord  keeper  and  the  oth-ir  counfellors,  had  given  all  of  1 

them   their  liberty,  and    had   gone  to  court  with  them.  j 

He  was  now  reduced  to  dtrp;Jr ;  and  appeared  determined,  | 

in  profecutton  of  lord  Sandys'  advic.t',  to  defend  himfelf  ; 

to  the  lafl  extremity,  and  rather   to  perifti,  liice  a  brave  i 

man,    with  his  fword  in  his  hand,    than  bafely  by  the  i 

hands  of  the  executioner:   But    after  fome  parley,  and  I 
after  demanding  in  vain,  firil  hoflages,  then  conditions, 

from    the  befieo-ers,    he  furrendered    at   discretion  5    re«  .; 

quefling  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair  and  impartial  ' 
hearing '5. 

The   queen,    who,   durins;  all  this  commotion,   had  ig^H  Feb,  j 

•    His  trial  ' 

behaved  with  as   great   tranquillity  and    fecurity,    as  if            '  J 

there  had  only  pafied  a  fray  in  the  ftrcets,  in  which  fhe  ! 

was  nowife  concerned  "■,  foon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  1 

the  mofl  confiderabie  of  the  criminals.     The   earls    of  1 

E flex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  ' 
twenty-five  peers,  where  Buckhurft  a6led  as  lord  fteward. 

The  guilt  of  the  prifoners  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  ; 

any  doubt;  and,  befidjes  the  infurre^tion  known  to  every  ; 

body,  the  treafonable  conferences   at  Drury-houfe  were  j 

proved  by  undoubted  eyi.dence.     Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  • 
was  produced  in  court :  The  confeflions  of  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwel,  Sandys,  and  Monteagle, 

of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies,  were  only  read  to  the  ". 

peers,  according  to  the  pra6lice  of  that  age,     Eflex's  beft  i 


^  Camden,  p.  63*,  r  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.ii.  p.  469, 

friends 
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CHAP,  friends  were  fcandalized  at  his  aflurance   in  infiftine  fo 

XLIV. 
^  ---'_>  pofitively  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  in- 

i6ox.  tentions ;  and  Hill  more  at  his  vindi6live  difpofition,  in 
accufing,  without  any  appearance  of  reafon,  fecretary 
Cecil  as  a  partizan  of  the  Infanta's  title.  The  fecretary, 
who  had  expe61ed  this  charge,  ilepped  into  the  court, 
and  challenged  Eflex  to  produce  his  authority,  which,  on 
examination,  was  found  extremely  weak  and  frivolous «. 
When  fentence  was  pronounced,  EfTex  fpoke  like  a  man 
who  expe£led  nothing  but  death  :  But  he  added,  that  he 
ihould  be  forry,  if  he  were  reprefented  to  the  queen  as 
a  perfon  that  defpifed  her  clemency ;  though  he  fhould 
not,  he  believed,  make  any  cringing  fubmiffions  to  ob- 
tain it.  Southampton's  behaviour  was  more  mild  and 
fubmiflive :  He  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  in 
fo  modeft  and  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  compaffion 
in  every  one. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  EfTex's  trial  was 
Bacon's  appearance  againft  him.  He  was  none  of  the 
crown  lawyers  ;  fo  was  not  obliged  by  his  office  to  affift 
at  this  trial  :  Yet  did  he  not  fcruple,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  queen's  favour,  to  be  adive  in  bereaving  of  life  his 
friend  and  patron,  whofe  generofity  he  had  often  expe- 
rienced. He  compared  Eflex's  condudl:,  in  pretending  to 
fear  the  attempts  of  his  adverfaries,  to  thf^t  of  Pififtratu§, 
the  Athenian,  who  cut  and  wounded  his  own  body  ;  and 
making  the  people  believe,  that  his  enemies  had  com- 
mitted the  violence,  obtained  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  by 
whofe  affiftance  he  afterwards  fubdued  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  ^ 

After  EfTex  hadpafled  fome  days  in  the  folitude  and 
reflections  of  a  prifon,  his  proud  heart  was  at  laft  fub- 
dued, not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  fentiments  of 


'  Bacon,  vol,  Iv,  p.  £30, 


religion  ; 
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telio-ion;  a  principle,  which  he  had  before  attempted  to  C  H  a  p. 
ihake  the  inftrument  of  his  ambition,  but  which  noWi  ^  '  , 
took  a  more  firm  hold  of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over  i6oi, 
every  other  motive  and  confideration.  His  fpiritual  di- 
rectors pcrfuaded  him,  that  he  never  could  obtain  the 
pardon  of  Heaven,  unlefs  he  made  a  full  confcffion  of  his 
difloyalty  ;  and  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an  account  of 
all  his  criminal  defigns,  as  well  as  of  his  correfponaence 
with  the  kins:  of  Scots.  He  fpared  not  even  his  moft 
intimate  friends,  fuch  as  lord  Mountjoy,  whom  he  had 
engaged  in  thefe  confpiracies ;  and  he  fought  to  pacify 
his  prefent  remorfe,  by  making  fuch  atonements,  as,  in 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  m.ore 
blameable  than  thofe  attempts  themfelves,  which  were 
the  objects  of  his  penitence'.  Sir  Harry  Nevil,  in  par- 
ticular, a  man  of  merit,  he  accufed  of  a  correfpondence 
with  the  confpirators ;  though  it  appears,  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  never  aflented  to  the  propofals  made  him,  and 
was  no  farther  criminal  than  in  not  revealing  the  earl's 
treafon ;  an  office  to  which  every  man  of  honour  natu- 
rally bears  the  ftrongeft  reluctance''.  Nevil  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  underwent  a  fevere  perfecution:  But  as 
the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an  able  and  fuccefsful  com- 
mander, {he  continued  him  in  his  government,  and  fiicri- 
ficed  her  refentment  to  the  public  fervice. 

Elizabeth  afFeCled  extremely  the  praife  of  clemency; 
and  in  every  great  example,  which  fhe  had  made  during 
her  reign,  (he  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluClance  and 
iiefitation  :  But  the  prefent  fituation  of  Eflex  called  forth 
all  her  tender  affeCtions,  and  kept  her  in  the  mod  real 
agitation  and  irrefolution.  She  felt  a  perpetual  combat 
between  refentment  and  inclination,  pride  and  compaf- 
fion,  the  care  of  her  own  fafety  and  concern  for  her 
favourite ;  and  her   fituation,  during  this   interval,  was 

t  Winwood,  vol.  i,p.  300,  «  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  302; 

perhaps 
4" 
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CHAP,  perhaps  more  an  obje6l  of  pity,  than  that  to  which  Effex 
^^^.....^-Jj  himfelf  was    reduced.     She    figned    the  warrant  for  his 
1601.     execution;  fhe  countermanded  it;  fhe  again  refolved   on 
his  death  ;  fhe  felt  a  new  return  of  tendernefs.     Eflex's 
enemies  told  her,  that  he  himfelf  defired  to  die,  and  had 
aflured  her,  that  fhe  could  never  be  in  fafety  while  he 
lived  !>It  is   likely,  that  this   proof  of  penitence  and  of 
concern  for  her  would  produce  a  contrary  cfFe£l:  to  what 
they  intended,  and   would  revive  all  the  fond  afFecSlion, 
which  fhe  had   fo  long  indulged   towards  the   unhappy 
prifoner.     But  vv^hat  chiefly  hardened   her  heart  againft 
him    was    his    fuppofed   obflinacy,   in   never  making,  as 
fhe   hourly  expe6led,  any  application  to  her  for  mercy ; 
and    fhe    finally    gave   her    confent    to    his    execution. 
He    difcovered   at    his   death  fymptoms  rather  of  peni- 
tence   and   piety   than   of  fear;  and  willingly   acknow- 
ledged the  juflice  of  the  fentence  by  which  he  fufFered* 
,  ^  ,     The  execution  was  private  in  the  Tower,  ao-reeably  to 
Andexe-     his  own  rcqueft.     He  was  apprehenfive,  he  fa  id,  left  the 
'^°"*  favour  and   compallion    of  the  people  would  too  much 

raife  his  heart  in  thofe  moments,  when  humiliation  under 
the  aiilifting  hand  of  Heaven  was  the  only  proper  fenti- 
ment,  which  he  could  indulge''.  And  the  queen,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  prudence  required  the  removing  of 
ib  melancholy  a  fpe6lacle'  from  the  public  eye.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  came  to  the  Tower  on  purpofe, 
and  who  beheld  EfTex's  execution  from  a  window,  en- 
creafed  much  by  this  a6lion  the  general  hatred,  under 
which  he  already  laboured  :  It  was  thought,  that  his  fole 
intention  was  to  feaft  his  eyes  with  the  der.th  of  an 
enemy ;  and  no  apology,  which  he  could  make  for  fo 
ungenerous  a  conduct,  could  be  accepted  by  the  public. 
The  cruelty  and    animofity,  with  which   he    urged  on 

X  Dr.  Barlow's  fermon  on  Eflex's  execution.    Bacon,  vol.  iv,  .p  534* 
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Efiex's  fate,  even   when  Cecil  relented^'    were  ilill   te-C  H  A  P. 
garded  as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  behaviour,  ^  '  m 

The  earl  of  Ellcx  v/as  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  *6oi, 
when  his  rafhnefs,  imprudence,  and  violence  brought  him 
to  this  untimely  end.  We  muft  here,  as  in  many  other 
inftanccs,  lament  the  inccnuancy  of  human  nature,  that 
a  perfon  endowed  wi'h  fo  many  noble  virtues,  generofity, 
fmcerity,  friendship,  valour,  eloquence,  and  induftry, 
fliould,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to 
his  ungovernable  paflions,  and  involved,  not  only  him- 
felf,  but  many  of  his  friends,  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's 
tendernefs  and  paffion  for  him,  as  it  was  the  caufe  of 
thofe  premature  honours,  vvhich  he  attained,  fcems  on  the 
whole,  the  chief  circumftance,  which  brought  on  his  un- 
happy fate.  Confident  of  her  partiality  towards  him,  as 
well  as  of  his  ov/n  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtinefs, 
which  neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear ;  and 
as  her  amorous  inclinations,  in  fo  advanced  an  age,  would 
naturally  make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious,  in 
his  eyes,  he  was  engaged,  by  an  im,prudent  opennefs,  of 
which  he  made  profefiion,  to  difcover  too  eafily  thofe  fen- 
timents  to  her.  The  many  reconciliations  and  returns 
of  afFe£lion,  of  which  he  had  flill  m.ade  advantage,  in- 
duced him  to  venture  on  nev/  provocations,  till  he  pufhed 
her  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience ;  and  he  forgot,  that 
though  the  fentiments  of  the  woman  were  ever  flrone  in 
her,  thofe  of  the  fovereign  had  flill  in  the  end  appeared 
predominant. 

Some  of  Eflex's  affociates,  CufFe,  Davers,  Blount, 
Meric,  and  Davis,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of 
thefe,  except  Davis,  were  executed.  The  queen  par- 
doned the  reft ;  being  perfuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in 
merely  from  their  friendfhip  to  that  nobleman,  and  their 
care  of  his  fafety;  and  were  ignorant  of  the  more  crimi- 

y  Murdin,  p.  Sri. 
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C  H  A  P-nal  part  of  his  intentions.     Southampton's  life  was  faved 

XLIV. 

fwith  great  difficulty;  but  he  was  detained  in  prifon  during 
1601.     the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

The  king  of  Scots,  apprehenfive  left  his  corrcfpond- 
ence  with  EfTex  might  have  been  difcovered,  and  have 
o-iven  offence  to  Elizabeth,  fent  the  earl  of  Marre  and 
lord  Kinlofs  as  ambaffadors  to  England,  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate the  queen  on  her  efcape  from  the  late  infurrec- 
tion  and  confpiracy.  They  were  alfo  ordered  to  make 
fecret  enquiry,  whether  any  meaiurcs  had  been  taken  by 
her  for  excluding  him  from  the  fucceflion,  as  well  as  to 
difcover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and  coun- 
leilors,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  demife^.  They  found  the 
difpofitions  of  men  as  favourable  as  they  could  wifh ;  and 
they  even  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  fecretary 
Cecil,  Vv'hofe  influence,  after  the  fall  of  EfTex,  was  now 
uncontrouled^,  and  who  was  refolved,  by  this  policy,  to 
acquire,  in  time,  the  confidence  of  the  fuccefTor.  He 
knev/  how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority, 
and  he  therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attach- 
ment  to  James  :  But  he  afterwards  afferted,  that  nothino- 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  her,  than  this  correfpond- 
ence ;  becaufe  the  king  of  Scots,  fecure  of  mounting  the 
throne  by  his  undoubted  title,  aided  by  thofe  conne6lions 
with  the  Englifh  miniftry,  was  the  lefs  likely  to  give  any 
difturbance  to  the  prefent  fovereign.  He  alfo  perfuaded 
that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  patiently  to  expecfl, 
that  time  fhould  open  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown,  without  pufhing  his  friends  on  defperate  enter- 
prizes,  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from  ferv- 
ing  him.  James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  facility 
of  difpofiticn,  eafily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  refolu- 
tion'^';  and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  Englifti  were 

z  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  il.   p.  510,  »  Cfborne,  pj  615, 
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filtntly,  but  univerfally  dlfpofcd  to  admit,  v/ithoiit  oppo-C  H  a   P. 
fitioti,  the  fuccefTion  of  the  Scottifh  line  :  The  death  of.       ^    '  j 
EfTex,  by  putting  an  end  to  facftion,  had  bc^n  rather  fa-     ^^o'* 
vourable  than  prejudicial  to  that  great  event. 

The  French  king^  who  was  little  prepoiTelTed  in  fa- 
vour of  James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reafon?,  was  averfe 
to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  *^,  made  his  am- 
baflador  drop  fome  hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingnefs 
to  concur  in  any  meafure  for  difappointing  the  hopes  of 
the  Scottifli  montirch  ;  but  as  Cecil  fhovved  an  entire  dif- 
approbation  of  fuch  fchcmes,  the  court  of  France  took 
no  farther  deps  in  that  matter;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign 
power,  which  could  give  much  diflurbance  to  James's 
fucceflion,  was  induced  to  acquiefce  in  \t^.  Henry  miade^rench  af- 
a  journC)  this  fummer  to  Calais;  and  the  queen,  hearing 
of  his  intention?,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
perfonal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  others, 
fhe  moft  loved  and  molr  refpeCted.  The  king  of  France, 
who  felt  the  fame  fentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  of  the  propofal;  but  as  many  difficulties 
occurred,  it  appeared  neceflary  to  lay  afide,  by  common 
confent,  the  project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, wrote  fucceilively  two  letters  to  Henry,  one  by  Ed- 
mondes,  another  by  Sir  Robert  Sydney  ;  in  which  flie 
exprefTed  a  defire  of  conferring,  about  a  bufinefs  of  im- 
portance, with  fome  minifler  in  whom  that  prince  repcfed 
entire  confidence.  The  marquefs  of  Rofni,  the  king's 
favourite  and  prim.e  minifler,  came  to  Dover  in  difguife  ; 
and  the  Memoirs  of  that  able  ilatefman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  conference  with  Elizabeth.  This  prin- 
cefs  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  eftablifhing,  in  conjunction 
with  Henry,  a  new  fyfl:em  in  Europe,  and  of  ^.iCwi'y^  a 
durable  balance  of  povi'er,  by  the  ereclion  of  new  itates 
on  the  ruins  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     She  had  even  the 

c  Wlnwpodj  Vvj.i,  p.  352.  ^  Spotfwood,  p,  471, 
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C  H  A  P.  prudence  to  forefee  the  perils,  which  might  en fue  from 

^ .the  aggrandizement  of  her  ally  ;  and  fhe  purpofed  to  unite 

1601,  all  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  in  one 
republic,  in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier  againft  the 
dano-erous  encreafe  of  the  French,  as  well  as  of  the  Spa- 
nifti,  monarchy.  Henry  had  himfelf  long  meditated  fuch 
a  projeil  againft  the  Auftrian  family;  and  Rofni  could 
not  forbear  exprefiing  his  aftonifhmcnt,  when  he  found 
that  Elizabeth  and  his  mafter,  though  they  had  never 
communicated  their  fentiments  on  this  fubjedt,  not  only 
had  entered  into  the  fame  general  views,  but  had  alfo 
formed  the  fame  plan  for  their  execution.  The  affairs, 
however,  of  France  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  fituation, 
which  might  enable  Henry  to  begin  that  great  enterprize ; 
and  Rofni  fatisfied  the  queen,  that  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  poftpone  for  fome  years  their  united  attack  on  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  He  departed,  filled  with  juft  admira- 
tion at  the  folidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  her  mind  ;  and  he  owns,  that  fhe  was  en- 
tirely worthy  of  that  high  reputation,  which  fhe  enjoyed 
in  Europe. 

The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  fuch  extenfive 
projedls  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  befides  her  having 
fallen  fo  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  L'-eland, 
though  condudled  with  abilities  and  fuccefs,  were  ftill  in 
diforder,  and  made  a  great  diverfion  of  her  forces.  The 
cxpence,  incurred  by  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow 
revenues  ;  and  her  miniflers,  taking  advantage  of  her  dif- 
pofition  to  frugality,  propofed  to  her  an  expedient  of 
faving,  which,  though  fhe  at  firft  difapprovcd  of  it,  fhe 
was  at  laft  induced  to  embrace.  It  was  rcprefcnted  to 
her,  that  the  great  fums  of  money,  remitted  to  Ireland 
for  the  pay  of  the  Englifh  forces,  came,  by  the  neceffary 
courfe  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and 
enabled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  neceffary  fupplics  of  arms 
Q  and 
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and  ammunition,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  thatC  "  -'^P* 
kingdom  and  its  want  of  every  ufeful  commodity,  thry^  ^  .j 
could  not  otherwife  find  means  to  purchafe.  It  was  there-  '^'' 
fore  recommended  to  her,  that  fhe  fhould  pay  her  forces 
in  bafe  money  ;  and  it  was  aflcrtcd,  that,  befides  the 
great  faving  to  the  revenuej  this  fpecles  of  coin  could 
never  be  exported  with  advantage,  and  would  not  pafs  in 
any  foreign  market.  Some  of  her  wifer  counfellors 
maintained,  that,  if  the  pay  of  the  folJiers  were  raifed  in 
proportion,  the  Irifh  rebels  would  neceflarily  reap  the  fame 
benefit  from  the  bafe  money,  which  would  always  be 
taken  at  a  rate  fuitable  to  its  value;  if  the  pay  were  not 
raifed,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among'  the 
troops,  who,  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the 
pieces  of  metal,  would  foon  find  from  experience,  that 
they  were  defrauded  in  their  income^.  But  Elizabeth, 
though  fhe  juftly  valued  herfelf,  on  fixing  the  ftandard 
of  the  Englifh  coin,  much  debafed  by  her  predeceflbrs, 
and  had  innovated  very  little  in  that  delicate  article,  was 
feduced  by  the  fpecious  arguments  employed  by  the  trea- 
furer  on  this  occafion  ;  and  fhe  coined  a  great  quantity  of 
bafe  money,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces 
in  Ireland  f. 

MouNTjoY,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  abilities ;  and  Mountjoy's 
forefeeing  the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  he  led  leiand. 
them  inflantly  into  the  field,  and  refolved,  by  means  of 
firict  difcipline,  and  by  keeping  them  employed  againfl 
the  enemy,  to  obviate  thofe  inconveniences,  which  were 
juftly  to  be  apprehended.  He  made  military  roads,  and 
built  a  fortrefs  at  Moghery ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genifes 
out  of  Lecale ;  he  harafl'ed  Tyrone  in  Ulfler  with  in- 
roads and  leiTer  expeditions ;  and  by  deflroying,  every 
where,  and  during  all  feafons,  the  provifions  of  the  Irifh, 
he  reduced  them  to  perifh  by  famine  in   the  v/oods  and 

e  Camden,  p.  643,  f  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  414.  ■^• 
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CHAP.  morafTes,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.     At  the 
1  '  1  Gme  time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,    who  commanded  an- 

i6oi.  other  body  of  troops,  took  the  caftle  of  Derry,  and  put 
garrifons  into  Newton  and  Ainogh;  and  having  feized 
the  monaf:ery  of  Donnegal  near  Balithannon,  he  threw 
troops  into  it,  and  defended  it  againft  the  aflaults  of 
O'Donnel  and  the  Irifh.  Nor  was  Sir  George  Carev/ 
idle  in  the  province  of  Munfter.  He  feized  the  titular 
ear)  of  Defmond,  and  fent  him  over,  with  Florence 
Macarty,  another  chieftain,  prifoner  to  England.  He 
arreftsd  many  fufpedled  perfons,  and  took  hoftages  from 
others.  And  having  got  a  reinforcement  of  two  thoufand 
men  from  England,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Corke,  which 
he  fupplied  with  arms  and  provifions ;  and  he  put  every 
thing  in  a  condition  for  refifting  the  Spanifh  invafion, 
which  was  daily  expelled.  The  deputy,  informed  of  the 
danger,  to  which  the  fouthern  provinces  were  expofed, 
left  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft  Tyrone,  who  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities;  and  he  marched  with  his 
army  into  Munfter. 
asdSept.  At  laft,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  d'AquIla, 
arrived  at  Kinfale  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town  with  a  fmall  garrifon  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  it  on 
their  appearance.  Thefe  invaders  amounted  to  four 
thoufand  men,  and  the  Irifti  difcovered  a  ftrong  propen- 
fity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
Englifh  government,  with  which  they  were  extremely 
difcontented.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  was 
the  introduction  of  trials  by  juryS;  an  inftitution,  ab- 
horred by  that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  fupport  of  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which  the 
Englifti  laws  are  fo  juftly  celebrated.  The  Irifli  alfo  bore 
a  great  favour  to  the  Spaniards,  having  entertained  the 

g  Camden,  p.  644, 
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opinion  that  they  thcmfelves  were  defcended  from  that  ^  ^  ^  ^' 

^  LI  /  • 

nation;  and    their   attachment  to   the  catholic  religion v _^ / 

proved  anew caufe  of  afFe£tion  to  the  invaders.  D'Aquila  ^^^^* 
afTumed  the  title  of  general  in  the  holy  war  for  the  prefer^ 
vation  of  the  faith  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by  feveral 
bulls  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  her  crown  ;  that  her  fub- 
jecSls  were  ablblved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
that  the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irifh  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil  *».  Mountjoy  found  it  neccf- 
fary  to  acl  with  vigour,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total 
infurreftion  of  the  Irifh;  and  having  coIle6^ed  his  forces, 
he  formed  the  fiege  of  Kinfale  by  land ;  while  Sir 
Richard  Levifon,  with  a  fmall  fquadron,  blockaded  it 
by  fea.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  operations  than 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thoufand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonfo  Ocampo,  who 
had  taken  polTeiiion  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppofe  their 
progrefs.  Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Sur- 
ley,  Tircl  baron  of  Kelley,  and  other  chieftains  of  the 
Iriih,  had  joined  Ocampo  with  all  their  forces,  and  were 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Kinfale.  The  deputy,  informed 
of  their  defign  by  intercepted  letters,  made  preparations 
to  receive  them  ;  and  being  re- in  forced  by  Levifon  with 
fix  hundred  marines,  he  pofted  his  troops  on  an  advanta- 
geous ground,  which  lay  on  the  pafTage  of  the  enemy, 
leaving  fome  cavalry  to  prevent  a  fally  from  d'Aquila  and 
the  Spanifh  garrifon.  When  Tyrone,  with  a  detach-  - 
ment  of  Irifh  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  fur- 
prized  to  find  the  Englifh  fo  well  pofted,  and  ranged 
in  good  order;  and  he  immediately  founded  a  retreat: 
But  the  deputy  gave  orders  to  purfue  him;  and  having 
thrown  thefe  advanced  troops  into  diforder,  he  followed 

b  Camden,  p.  645, 
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C  H  A  P.  them  to  the  main  body,  whom  he  alfo  attacked,  and  put 

XLIV  ^ 

1  '  .,to  flight,  v/Ith   the  flaughter   of  twelve  hundred   men*. 

x6oi,  Ocampo  was  taken  prifoner;  Tyrone  fled  into  U]fl:er; 
Odonnel  made  his  efcape  into  Spain ;  and  d'Aquila, 
finding  himfelf  reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
fcribed  to  him  :  He  furrendered  Kinfale  and  Baltimore, 
and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow, 
joined  to  other  fuccefl^es,  gained  by  Wilmot,  governor  of 
Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  threw  the 
rebels  into  difmay,  and  gave  a  profpedl  of  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland. 

The  Irifli  war,  though  fuccefsful,  was  extremely 
burthenfome  on  the  queen's  revenue;  and  befides  the 
fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very 
fmall,  but  which  they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concef- 
fions,  fhe  had  been  obliged,  notwithftanding  her  great 
frugality,  to  employ  other  expedients,  fuch  as  felling  the 
royal  demefnes  and  crown  jewels'^,  and  exacSling  loans 
from  the  people';  in  order  to  fupport  this  caufe,  fo  efl^en- 
oaober  ay.  tial  to  the  honour  and  interells  of  England.     The  necef- 

Aparha.     ^^     q£  ^^^  afFairs  obliged  her  a2;ain  to  fummon  a  parlia- 
ment, J  o  o  r 

ment ;  and  it  here  appeared,  that,  though  old  age  was 

advancing  fafl  upon  her,  though  (he  had  loft  much   of 

her  popularity  by   the  unfortunate  execution    of  EfTex, 

infomuch  that,  when  fhe  appeared  in  public,  (he  was  not 

attended   with  the  ufual  acclamations"^,  yet  the  powens 

of  her  prerogative,  fuppcrted  by  her  vigour,  ftill  remained 

as  big-hand  uncontroulable  as  ever. 

D 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  per- 
fons  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  civil  and  military 
employments  ;  and  the  queen,  who  was  not  able,  from 
her  revenue,  to  give  them  any  rewards  proportioned  to 

i  WinwoQd,  vol,  i.  p.  369.  ^  D'Ewes,  p.  629,  ^  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  D.  (5o2.     Olborne,  p.  604, 
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their  fervlces,  had  made  ufe  of  an  expedient,  which  had^  H  a  p. 

XLIV 

been  employed  by  her  predecefibrs,  but  which  had  never  v  '  » 

been  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme  as  under  her  adminiflra-  1^01. 
tion.  She  granted  her  fervants  and  courtiers  patents  for 
monopolies  3  and  thefe  patents  they  fold  to  others,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  raife  commodities  to  what  price 
they  pleafed,  and  who  put  invincible  rcflraints  upon  all 
commerce,  induftry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts.  It  is 
aftonifhing  to  confider  the  number  and  importance  of 
thofe  commodities,  which  were  thus  afligned  over  to  pa- 
tentees. Currants,  fait,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-fkins, 
fells,  pouldavies,  ox-fnin-bones,  train  oil,  lifts  of  cloth, 
pot-a{hes,  annifeeds,  vinegar,  fca-coals,  fteel,  aquaviras, 
brufhes,  pots,  bottles,  faltpetre,  lead,  accidences,  oil, 
calamine  ftone,  oil  of  blubber,  glafTes,  paper,  ftarch, 
tin,  fulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  tranfportation 
of  Iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  import- 
ation of  Spanifli  wool,  of  Irifii  yarn  :  Thefe  are  but  a 
part  of  the  commodities,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
monopolifts ".  When  this  lift  was  read  in  the  houfe, 
a  member  cried.  Is  not  bread  in  the  number?  Breads 
faid  every  one  with  aftoniftiment :  Tes^  J  ajfure  you,  re- 
plied he,  if  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate,  vje  Jlmll  have  bread 
reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  parUamenf^,  Thefe  nio- 
nopolifts  were  fo  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  that  in 
fome  places  they  raifed  the  price  of  fait,  from  fixteen- 
pence  a  bufhel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  (hillings  p.  Such 
high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon  their  com- 
merce j  and  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  en- 
croachments, the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and 
arbitrary  powers  from  the  council,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  opprefs  the  people  at  pleafure,  and  to  exa(5l 
money  from  fuch  as  they  thought  proper  to  accufe  of 

n  D'Ewes,  p.  648.  650.  652.  0  Ibid,  p.  648. 

p  Ibid.  p.  647. 

F  f  /|.  interfering 
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^  v?r  t'v  ^*  ^^t^rferlng  with  their  patent  -,  The  patentees  of  fait- 
petre,  having  the  power  of  entering  into  every  houfe, 
and  of  committing  v/hat  havock  they  pleafed  in  ftabies, 
cellars,  or  wherever  they  fufpedled  falt-petre  mi^ht  be 
gathered ;  commonly  extorted  money  from  thofe  who 
defired  to  free  themfelves  from  this  damage  or  trouble  •■. 
And  while  all  domeftic  intercourfe  was  thus  reftrained, 
left  any  fcope  fliould  remain  for  induftry,  almoft  every 
fpecies  of  foreign  comm.erce  was  confined  to  exclufive 
companies,  who  bought  and  fold  at  any  price,  that  they 
themfelves  thought  proper  to  offer  or  exa6l. 

These  grievances,  themoft  intolerable  for  the  prefent> 
and  the  moft  pernicious  in  their  confequences,  that  ever 
were  known  in  any  age  or  under  any  government,  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  laft  parliament,  and  a  petition  had 
even  been   prefented   to  the  queen,  complaining   of  the 
patents;  but  (he  ftill  perfifted  in  defending  her  monopo- 
lifts  againft  her  people.     A  bill  was  now  introduced  into 
the  lower  houfe,  aboliftiing  all  thefe  monopolies;   and  as 
the  former  application  had  been  unfuccefsful,  a  law  was 
infifted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedient  for  correfting 
thefe  abufes.     The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained, that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative,  and  that 
the  commons  could  never  hope  for  fuccefs,  if  they  did 
not  make  application,  in  the  moft  humble  and  refpecS^ful 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodnefs  and  beneficence.     The 
topics,  which   were  advanced   in  the  houfe,  and   which 
came  equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentle- 
men, and  were  admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  moft 
extraordinary  to  fuch  as  are  prepofTefled  with  an  idea  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  during  that  age,  and 
of  the  liberty  poftlfted  under  the  adminiftration  of  Eliza- 
beth.    It  was  afiertcd,  that  the  queen  inherited  both  an 
enlarging  and  a  reftraining  power;  by  her  prerogative  fh.e 

1  D'Ewes,  p.  644,  646.  652.  r  Ibid.  p.  653*. 
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might  kt  at  liberty  what  was    reflrained  by  ftatute   or  C  H  a  p. 
otherwife,  and  by  her  prerogative  fhe  might  reftrain  what  ^    ^   '  , 
was   otherwife  at  liberty':   That  the   royal    prerogative     i6oi» 
was  not  to    be   canvafled  nor  dlTputed  nor   examined  ^  ; 
and  did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation  '.     That  abfo- 
Jute  princes,  fuch  as  the  fovereigns  of   England,    were  a 
fpecies  of  divinity  ^,     That  it    was    in    vain   to   attempt 
tying    the  queen's   hands  by  laws  or  ftatutes  j  fmce,  by 
means  of  her  difpenfmg  power,  fhe  could  loofen    herfelf 
at  pleafure  y  :  And  that  even  if  a  claufe  {liould  be  annex- 
ed to  a  ftatute,  excluding  her  difpenfing  power,  (he  could 
firftdifpenfe  with  that  claufe,  and  then  with  the  ftatute  2^. 
After  all  this  difcourfe,  more  worthy  of  a  Turkifh  divan 
than  of  an  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  according  to  our 
prefent  idea  of   this   affembly,  the  queen,  who  perceived 
how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats  were 
likely  to  arife,    fent  for  the  fpeaker,  and  defired  him  to 
acquaint  the  houfe,  that  fhe  would  immediately  cancel  the 
mofl  grievous  and  oppreilive  of  thefe  patents  ^. 

The  houfe  was  ftruck  with  aftonifhrnent,  and  admi- 
ration, and  gratitude  at  this  extraordinary  Inftance  of  the 
queen's  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion.  A  member  faid, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  if  a  fentence  of  everlafling 
happinefs  had  been  pronounced  in  his  favour,  he  could 
not  liave  felt  more  joy  than  that  with  which  he  was  at 
prefent  overwhelmed  ^.  Another  obferved,  that  this  mef- 
fage  from  the  facred  perfon  of  the  queen,  was  a  kind  of 
gofpel  or  glad-tidings,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  fuch, 
and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts  ^  And  it 
was  farther  remarked,  that,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  fo  the  queen 
herfelf  was  the  only  agent  in  their  prefent  profperity  and 

s  D'Ewes,  p.  €44,  675-  -    ^  Ibid.  p.  64^,   649.  "  Ibid. 

p.  646,    654.  "   Iblc3.  p.  649.  y  Ibid.  z  Ibid, 

p.  640,  646.  ^  See  note  [LL]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

b  D'Ewes,  p.  654.  c  Ibid.  p.  656. 
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c  H  A  P.happlnefs''.     The  houfe  voted,  that  the  fpeaker,  with  a 
^    '  '  committee,  fhould  alk  permiilion  to  wait  on  h-r  majeftv, 
j6oi.      and  return  thanks  to  her  for  her  graciouc  conceiHons  to 
her  people. 

When  the  fpeaker,  with  the  other  members^  was  in- 
troduced to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themfeivcs  on  their 
knees;  and  remained  in  that  pofture  aconfider:^ble  time, 
till  fhe  thought  proper  to  exprefs  her  defire,  that  they 
fhould  rife  ^,  The  fpeaker  difplayed  the  grat'tude  of  the 
commons ;  becaufe  her  facred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear 
them,  and  her  blefTed  hands  ever  ftretched  out  to  relieve 
them.  They  acknowledged,  he  faid,  in  all  duty  and 
thankfulnefs  acknowledged,  that,  before  they  called,  her 
preventing  grace  and  all'deferving  goodnefs  watched  over 
them  for  their  good  ;  more  ready  to  give  than  they  could 
defire,  much  lefs  deferve.  He  remarked,  that  the  attri- 
bute which  was  moft  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all  he 
promifeth,  appertained  alfo  to  her ;  and  that  fiie  was  all 
truth,  all  conftancy,  and  all  goodnefs.  And  he  concluded 
with  thefe  expreflions,  "  Neither  do  we  prefent  our 
*'  thanks  in  words  or  any  outward  fign,  which  can  be 
*'  no  fufEcient  retribution  for  fo  great  goodnefs  ;  but  in 
*'  all  duty  and  thankfulnefs,  proflrate  at  your  feet,  we 
*'  prefent  our  moft  loyal  and  thankful  hearts,  even  the 
"  laft  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  laft  fpirit  of 
*^  breath  in  our  noftrils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  be  breathed 
"  up,  for  your  fafety  ^"     The  queen  heard  very  pati-> 

d     D'EweSj  p.  657. 

e  We  learn  from  Hentzner's  Travels,  that  no  one  fpoke  t.o  queen  Eliza- 
beth without  kneeling  j  though  now  and  then  flie  raifed  fome  with  waving 
her  hand.  Nay,  wherever  (he  turned  her  eye,  every  one  fell  on  his  knees. 
Her  fucceiTor  firli:  allowed  his  courtiers  to  omit  this  ceremony  5  and  as  be  ex- 
erted not  the  power,  fo  he  relinquiflied  the  appearance  of  defpotifm.  Even 
■when  queen  Elizabeth  wasabfent,  thofe  who  covered  her  table,  though  per- 
sons of  quality,  neither  approached  it  nor  retired  from  it  without  kneeling, 
and  that  often  three  times, 

^  D'Ewes,  p,  658,  659, 
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ently  this  fpeech,  in  v/hich   fhe  was  flattered   in  phrafes  chap, 
appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being;  and  ihe  returned  ^n  .       ^       i 
anfwer,  fuUof  fuch  expre/Tions  of  tendernefs  towards  her     *^^*' 
people,  as  ought  to  have  appeared  fulfome  after  the  late 
inftances  of  rigour,  which  fhe  had  employed,  and    from 
which  nothing  but  necefiity  had  made  her  depart.     Thus 
was  this  critical    affair  happily  terminated  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth,   by  prudently  receding,  in  time,  from  part   of  her 
prerogative,  maintained    her   dignity,  and  prefcrved    the 
affe(ftions  of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  fupply  quite  unprece- 
dented, of  four  fubfidies  and  eight  fifteenths ;  and  they 
were  fo  dutiful  as  to  vote  this  fupply  before  they  received 
any  fatisfa£lion  in  the  bufmefs  of  monopolies,  which  they 
juftly  confidered  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  in- 
tereft  and  happinefs  of  the  nation.  Had  they  attempted 
to  extort  that  conceffion  by  keeping  the  fupply  in  fuf- 
pence;  fo  haughty  was  the  queen's  difpofition,  that  this 
appearance  of  conftraint  and  jealoufy  had  been  fufEcient 
to  have  produced  a  denial  of  ail  their  requefts,  and  to 
have  forced  her  into  fom.e  acts  of  authority  dill  more  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary. 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither  numer-  ^^^.-* 
ous  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  involved  her  in  fo  much  trouble,  by  fomenting 
and  afTifting  the  Irilh  rebellion,  refolved  to  give  them 
employment  at  homej  and  fhe  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 
nine  Ihips,  under  Sir  Richard  Levifon,  admiral,  and  Sir 
William  Monfon,  vice-admiral,  whom  flie  fent  on  an. 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  The  admiral,  with 
part  of  the  fquadron,  met  the  galleons  loaded  with  trea- 
fure  ;  but  was  not  flrong  enough  to  attack  them.  The 
yice-admiral  alfo  fell  in  with  fome  rich  fhips;  but  they 
efcaped  for  a  like  reafon :  And  thefe  two  brave  officers, 

that 
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CHAP,  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove   entirely  fruitlefs, 
irefn]\!ed   to  attack   the  harbour  of  Cerimbra  in  Portu2;al ; 


itoz.  where,  they  received  intelligence,  a  very  rich  carrack 
had  taken  (helter.  The  harbour  v/as  guarded  by  a 
cadie :  There  were  eleven  gallics  flatloned  In  it :  And 
the  militia  of  the  country,  to  the  number,  as  was  be- 
lieved, of  twenty  thoufand  men,  appeared  in  arms  on  the 
fhore :  Yet,  notvv'ithftanding  thefe  obflacles,  and  others 
derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  the  Engliih  fquadron 
broke  into  the  harbour,  difmounted  the  guns  of  the  caftle, 
funk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight,  the  galiies,  and  obliged 
the  carrack  to  furrender^.  They  brought  her  home  to 
EnMand,  and  fhe  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats  ^\ 
A  fenfible  lofs  to  the  Spaniards  j  and  a  fupply  ftill  more 
important  to  Elizabeth'. 

The  aftciirs  of  Ireland,   after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone, 
and  the   expulfion  of  the  Spaniards,  haftened  to  a  fettle- 
ment.     Lord  Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into  fmall   par- 
ties,   and   haraiTed   the   rebels    on   every  fide :    He  built 
Charlemont,  and  many   other   fmall    forts,    which  were 
impregnable  to  the  Irifh,  and  guarded  all  the  important 
pafTes  of  the  country:  The   a6tivityof  Sir  Henry  Doc- 
wray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chicheller   permitted  no  repofe  or 
fccurity  to  the  rebels  :  And  many  of  the  chieftains,  after 
fkulking,  during  fome  time,  in  woods  and  morafies,  fub- 
mitted  to  mercy,   and   received    fuch  conditions   as   the 
1603.      deputy  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them.     Tyrone  himi- 
felf  made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  his  brother, 
to  be  received  upon   terms ;  but    Mountjoy  would  not 
admit  him,  except  he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  of  his 

g  Monfon,  p.  181.  h  Camden,  p.  647, 

*  This  year  the  Spaniards  began  the  fiege  cf  Oftend,  which  was  bravely 
defended  for  five  months  by  Sir  Francis  Vere.  The  Aates  then  relieved 
him,  by  fending  him  a  new  governor  j  and  on  the  whole  the  fiege  laded  three 
years,  and  is  computed  to  have  coil  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thcufand  men. 
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life  and  fortmies  to  the  queen's  mercv.     He  appeared  be-C  H  a  p. 

fore  tlie  deputy  at  Alillefont,  jn  a  habit  and  pofture  fuit-  , [_ 

able  to  his  prefent  fortune;  and  after  acknowledging  his       1^05. 
offence  in  the  moft  hamble  terms,  he  was  committed  toc^brniiilon. 
cuftody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended   to  bring  him  over 
captive   into    England,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  queen's 
pleafure. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  fa-  Queen's 
tisfa6^ion  from  this  fortunate  event :  She  had  fallen  into 
a  profound  melancholy  j  which  all  thp  advantages  of  her 
high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her  profperous  reign,  v/cre 
unable,  in  any  dei^ree,  to  alleviate  or  afTuage.  Some 
afcribed  this  deprefijon  of  mind  to  her  repentance  of 
granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom  fhe  had  alv/ays  re- 
folved  to  bring  to  condign  punifhm.ent  for  his  treafons, 
but  who  had  made  fuch  intereft  with  the  miniflers,  as  to 
extort  a  rem.iffion  from  her.  Others,  v/ith  more  likeli- 
hood, accounted  for  her  dejeclion,  by  a  difcovery,  which 
fhe  had  made,  of  the  correfpondence  maintained  m  her 
court  with  her  fuccellbr  the  king  of  Scots,  and  by  the 
neglect,  to  which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infir- 
mities, ihe  imagined  herfelf  to  be  expofed.  But  there  is 
another  caufe  alligned  for  her  melancholy,  which  has  long 
been  rejedled  by  hiftorians  as  romantic,  but  which  late 
difcoveries  feem  to  have  confirmed  '■*  :  Some  incidents 
happened,  which  revived  her  tendernefs  for  Efiex,  and 
filled  her  with  the  deepeft  forrov/  for  the  confent,  which 
fhe  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  EfTex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate 
expedition  againft  Cadiz,  obferving  the  encreafe  of  the 
queen's  fond  attachment  tov/ards  him,  took  occafion  to 
regret,  that  the  neceffity  of  her  fervice  required  him  often 
to  be  abfent  from  her  perfon,  and  expofed  him  to  all  thofe 

k  See  the  proofs  of  this  rerrarkable  f^ft  coUefte-!  in  Birch's  Negociations, 
p.  ao6,     A/id  Memoirs,  vcl.  ii,  p.  481,  5C5,  s:o6,  &c. 

ill 
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CHAP.  ]]l  offices,  which  hi",  enemies,    more  affiduous  in  theif 

XLIV 
L  '  ,  attendance,  could  employ  againft  him.     She  was  moved 

x^os-  with  this  tender  jealoufy  ;  and  making  him  the  prefent  of 
a  ring,  defired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  afFe6lion5 
and  aflured  him,  that,  into  whatever  difgrace  he  fhould 
fall,  whatever  prejudices  fhe  might  be  induced  to  enter- 
tain againft  him,  yet,  if  he  fent  her  that  ring,  fhe  would 
immediately,  upon  the  fight  of  it,  recall  her  former 
tendernefs,  would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and 
would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology.  Eflex,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  misfortunes,  referved  this  precious 
gift  to  the  laft  extremity;  but  after  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation, he  refolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he 
committed  the  ring  to  the  countefs  of  Nottingham, 
whom  he  defired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The  coun- 
tefs was  prevailed  on  by  her  hufband,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Eflex,  not  to  execute  the  commiffion  ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  ftiU  expe6led,  that  her  favourite  would  make  this 
laft  appeal  to  her  tendernefs,  and  who  afcribed  the  ne- 
gle6l  of  it  to  his  invincible  obftinacy,  was,  after  much 
delay,  and  many  internal  combats,  puflied  by  refentment 
and  policy  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The 
countefs  of  Nottingham,  falling  into  ficknefs,  and  afFe6l- 
ed  with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  feized  with  re- 
morfe  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  vifit  from 
the  queen,  jfhe  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the 
fatal  fecret.  The  queen,  aftonifhed  with  this  incident, 
burft  into  a  furious  paflion :  She  fhook  the  dying  coun- 
tefs in  her  bed  ;  and  crying  to  her,  That  God  might  par- 
don her,  but  jhe  never  could^  fhe  broke  from  her,  and 
thenceforth  refigned  herfelf  over  to  the  deepeft  and  moft 
incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all  confolation  :  She 
even  refufed  food  and  fuftenance :  And  throwing  herfelf 
on  the  floor,  fne  remained  fullen  and  immoveable,  feed- 
ing her  thoughts  on  her  afHiclions,   and  declaring  life 

and 
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and  exiflence  an  infufFerable  burthen  to  her.     Few  words  C  hap. 

XLIV, 

(he  uttered  5  and  they  were  all  expreilive  of  fome  Inward  *  a 

grief,  which  fhe  cared  not  to  reveal :  But  fighs  and  '^3' 
groans  were  the  chief  vent,  which  fhe  gave  to  her  de- 
fpondency,  and  which,  though  they  difcovered  her  for- 
rows,  were  never  able  to  eafe  or  afluage  them.  Ten  days 
and  nights  fhe  lay  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cufhions 
which  her  maids  brought  her;  and  her  phyficians  could 
not  perfuade  her  to  allow  herfelf  to  be  put  to  bed,  much 
lefs  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies,  which  they  prefcribed 
to  her  '.  Her  anxious  mind,  at  laft,  had  fo  long  preyed 
on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  vifibly  approaching  ; 
and  the  council,  being  afTembled,  fent  the  keeper,  ad- 
miral, and  fecretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
fuccefTor.  She  anfwered  with  a  faint  voice,  that,  as  fhe 
had  held  a  regal  fcepter,  fhe  defired  no  other  than  a  royal 
fuccefTor.  Cecil  requeiling  her  to  explain  herfelf  more 
particularly,  fhe  fubjoined,  that  fhe  would  have  a  king 
to  fucceed  her  j  and  who  fhould  that  be  but  her  nearefl 
kinfman,  the  king  of  Scots?  Being  then  advifed  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
fhe  replied,  that  fhe  did  fo,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  leaft 
wander  from  him.  Her  voice  foon  after  left  her ;  her  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
fenfes  failed  ;  fhe  fell  into  a  lethargic  {lumber,  which  24thMarch, 
continued  fome  hours ;  and  fhe  expired  gently,  without 
farther  flruggle  or  convulfion,  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcaft  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  And  cha- 

rader 

had  fhone  out  with  a  mighty  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope. There  are  few  great  perfonages  in  hiflory,  who 
have  been  more  expofed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies,  and 
the  adulation  of  friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet 
there  fcarcely  is  any,  whofe  reputation  has  been  more 
certainly  determined,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  pof- 

1  Strype,  vol,  iv.  N?  276, 

terity* 
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CHAP,  teritv.     The  unufual  len2;th  of  her  adminiftration,  and 

XLIV  J  ^  J 

,  '  ;  the  flrong  features  of  her  chara6ler,  were  able  to  over- 

1603.  come  all  prejudices  ;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate 
much  of  their  invedives,  and  her  admirers  fomewhat  of 
their  panegyrics,  have  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  political  fac- 
tions, and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animofities,  pro- 
duced a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduit. 
Ker  vigour,  her  conftancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  pene- 
tration, vigilance,  addrefs,  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
hi2;heft  praifes,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  furpafled  by 
any  perfon  that  ever  filled  a  throne:  A  conduct  lefs 
rigorous,  lefs  imperious,  more  fincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requifite  to  form  a  perfect 
charadter.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  fhe  controuled  all 
her  more  adtive  and  ftronger  qualities,  and  prevented 
them  from  running  into  excefs  :  Her  heroifm  was  exempt 
from  temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friendfhip 
from  partiality,  her  active  temper  from  turbulency  and 
a  vain  ambition  :  She  guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal  care 
or  equal  fuccefs  from  leffer  infirmities  ;  the  rivalfhip  of 
beauty,  the  defire  of  admiration,  the  jealoufy  of  love,  and 
the  fallies  of  anger. 

Her  fingular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herfelf,  fhe  foon  obtained  an 
uncontrouled  afcendant  over  her  people;  and  while  fhe 
merited  all  their  efleem  by  her  real  virtues,  ^^  alfo  en- 
gaged their  afFecStions  by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  fove- 
reigns  of  England  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  more  diiEcuit 
circumftances  ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the  government 
with  fuch  uniform  fuccefs  and  felicity.  Though  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  toleration,  the  true  fecret 
for  managing  religious  factions,  fhe  preferved  her  people, 
by  her  fuperior  prudence,  from  thofe  confufions,  in 
which  theological  controverfy  had  involved  all  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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bourlne  nation  :  And  though  her  enemies  were  the  moft  chap. 
powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  moft  ad^ive,  the  moft ^^ / 


enterprifing,  the  ieaft   fcrupulous,  Ihe  was  able  by  her      '603. 
vigour  to  make  deep  impreffions  on  their  ftates :  Her  own 
greatnefs,  meanwhile,    remained   untouched  and   unim- 
paired. 

The;  wife  minifters  and  brave  warriors,  whoflourifhed 
under  her  reign,  fhare  the  praife  of  her  fuccefs  j  but  in- 
stead of  lefTening  the  applaufe  due  to  her,  they  make  great 
addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their  advance- 
ment  to  her  choice ;  they  w^re  fupported  by  her  con- 
ftancy ;  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they  were  never  able 
to  acquire  any  undue  afcendant  over  her.  In  her  family, 
in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  fhe  remained  equally 
miftrcfs :  The  force  of  the  tender  paffions  was  great 
over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  ftill  fuperior; 
and  the  combat,  which  her  victory  vilibly  coft  her,  ferves 
only  to  difplay  the  firmnefs  of  her  refolution,  and  the 
loftinefs  of  her  ambitious  fentimcnts. 

The  fame  of  this  princefs,  though  it  has  furmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  fadtion  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  ftill 
expofed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  be- 
caufe  more  natural^  and  which,  according  to  the  different 
views  in  which  we  furvey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalt- 
ing beyond  meafure,  or  diminifiiing  the  luftre  of  her  cha- 
radler.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  confideration  of 
her  fex.  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are 
apt  to  be  ftruck  with  the  higheft  admiration  of  her  great 
qualities  and  extenfive  capacity  ;  but  v^e  are  alfo  apt  to  re- 
quire fome  more  foftnefs  of  difpofition,  fome  greater  lenity 
of  temper,  fome  of  thofe  amiable  weaknefFes  by  which  her 
fex  is  diftinguifhed.  But  the  true  method  of  eftimating 
her  merit,  is  to  lay  afide  all  thefe  confiderations,  and 
confider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  autho- 

VoL.  y.  G  g  rity, 
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HAP.  rity,  and  entrufied  with  the  government  of  mankind. 
,Wc  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as 
1603.     a  wife  or  a  miftrefs ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  fovereign, 

though  with  fome  confiderable  exceptions,  are  the  obje6l 

of  undifputed  applaufe  and  approbation. 
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government  of  England  —  Revenues  —  Commerce  — 
Military  force 'ManufaBures Learning. 

THE  party  among  us,  who  have  diftinguifhed  them-   Apnpndix 
felvcs  by   their  adhering  to  liberty  and   a   popular  , ' , 

■J 

government,  have  long  indulged  their  prejudices  againft  Governrr.ent 
the  fucceeding  race  of  princes,  by  beftowing  unbounded^ 
panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and  vvifdom  of  Elizabeth.  They 
have  even  been  fo  extremely  ignorant  of  the  tranfaclions  , 
of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a  quality,  which,  of  all 
others,  (he  was  the  leaft  pofkfTed  of;  a  tender  regard  for 
the  conftitution,  and  a  concern  for  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  her  people.  But  as  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for 
the  prepoflefHons  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much  longer 
over  fa<5ls  fo  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger  kfl 
the  public  ftiould  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
fhould  entertain  an  averfion  to  the  memory  of  a  princefs, 
who  exercifed  the  royal  authority  in  a  manner  fo  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas,  which  we  at  prefent  entertain  of 
a  legal  conftitution.  But  Elizabeth  only  fupported  the 
prerogatives,  tranfmitred  to  her  by  her  predcceiTors  :  She 
believed  that  her  fubje(fl:s  were  entitled  to  no  more  liber- 
ty than  their  anceftors  had  enjoyed  ;  She  found  tliat  they 
entirely  acquiefced  in  her  arbitrary  adrniniAration:  And 
it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  fault  with  a  form 
of  government,  by  which  (he  herfelf  was  invefled  with 
fuch  unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertfons 
of   power,    the  queftion  ought    never    to  be  forgotten, 

G  g  2  What 
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Appendix  Jf^hat  Is  heft?  But  in  the  general  diftribution  of  power 
among  the  fevcral  members  of  a  conftitutlon,  there  caa 
feldom  be  admitted  any  other  queflion,  than  J^hat  is 
eftahltjhed?  Few  examples  occur  of  princes,  who  have 
willingly  refigned  their  power  :  None  of  thofe  who  have, 
without  ftruggle  and  rehKStance,  allowed  it  to  be  ex- 
torted from  them.  \{  any  other  rule  than  eftablifhed 
pra6lice  be  followed,  fa6lions  and  diflentions  muft  mul- 
tiply Vv'ithout  end  :  And  though  many  conftitutions,  and 
none  more  than  the  Britifh,  have  been  improved  even  by 
violent  innovations,  the  praife,  beftowed  on  thofe  pa- 
triots, to  whom  the  nation  has  been  indebted  for  its  pri- 
vileges, ought  to  be  given  with  fome  referve,  and  furely 
without  the  leaft  rancour  againit  thoie  who  adhered  to 
the  ancient  conftitution'. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  ancient  conftitutlon  of 
England,  there  is  not  a  period  which  deferves  more  to 
be  ftudied  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  preroga- 
tives of  this  princefs  were  fcarcely  ever  difputed,  and  (he 
therefore  employed  them  without  fcruple  :  Her  imperious 
temper,  a  circumftance  in  which  fhe  wTnt  far  beyond  her 
fucceffors,  rendered  her  exertions  of  power  violent  and 
frequent,  and  difcovered  the  full  extent  of  her  autho- 
rity: The  great  popularity,  which  flie  enjoyed,  proves, 
that  (lie  did  not  infringe  any  eftahUjhed  liberties  of  the 
people  :  There  remains  evidence  fufEcient  to  afcertain  the 
moft  noted  acSls  of  her  adminiftration  :  And  though  that 

1  By  the  ancient  conftitutlon,  is  here  meant  that  which  prevailed  before  the 
fcttlement  of  our  prefent  plan  of  liberty.  There  was  a  more  ancient  confti- 
tution,  where,  though  the  people  had  perhaps  lefs  liberty  than  under  the 
Tudor?,  yet  the  king  had  alfo  lefs  authority:  The  power  of  the  barons  was 
a  great  check  upon  him,  and  exercifed  great  tyranny  over  them.  But  there 
was  flill  a  mere  ancient  conftitution,  viz.  that  before  the  figning  of  the 
charter?,  when  neither  the  people  nor  the  barons  had  any  regular  privileges; 
and  the  power  of  the  government,  during  the  reign  of  an  able  prince,  was  aU 
moft  wholly  in  the  king.  The  Englifh  conftitution,  like  all  others,  has  been 
in  a  ftate  of  continuil  flu£tu:ition. 

evidence 
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evidence  muft  be  drawn  from  a  fource  wide  of  the  ordi-  Appendix 
nary  hiftorians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on . 
that  account,  and  ferves  as  a  ftronger  proof,  that  her 
particular  exertions  of  power  were  conceived  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  ordinary  courfe  of  adminiftration,  fmce  they 
were  not  thought  remarkable  enough  to  be  recorded  even 
by  contemporary  writers.  If  there  was  any  difference  in 
this  particular,  the  people,  in  former  reigns,  feem  rather 
to  have  been  more  fubmiflive  than  even  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  "" :  It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  recount  fome 
of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  lay  open  the 
fources  of  that  great  power,  which  the  Englifh  monarchs 
formerly  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  moft  ancient  and  mofl  eflabllflied  inftru- 
ments  of  power  was  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  which 
pofTefled  an  unlimited  difcretionary  authority  of  fining, 
imprifoning,  and  inflicting  corporal  puniihment,  and 
whofe  jurifdi(5lion  extended  to  all  forts  of  offences,  con- 
tempts, and  diforders,  that  lay  not  within  reach  of  the 
common  law.  The  members  of  this  court  confifted  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  judges  ;  men,  who  all  of  them 
enjoyed  their  offices  during  pleafure :  And  when  the 
prince  himfelf  was  prefent,  he  was  the  fole  judge,  and 
all  the  others  could  only  interpofe  with  their  advice. 
There  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exa^Sl  plans  of  li- 
berty. For  who  durit  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the 
crown  and  miniftry,  or  afpire  to  the  character  of  being  a 
patron  of  freedom,  while  expofed  to  fo  arbitrary  a  ju- 
rifdi£lion  ?  I  much  queilion,  whether  any  of  the  abfolute 

m  In  a  memorial  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  fecretary  Cecil,  in 
1569,  there  is  this  parTage;  "Then  followeth  the  decay  of  obedience  in 
«*  civil  poHcy,  which  being  compared  with  the  fearfulnefs  and  reverence  of 
"  all  inferior  eftates  to  their  fr.pcriors  in  limes  paft,  will  afionifh  any  wile  and 
«  confiderate  perfon,  to  behold  the  dcfperation  of  reformation."  Haynes, 
p.  586,     Again;  p.  583. 
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Appendix  monarchies  in  Europe  contain,  at  prefent,  To  illegal  and 
defpotic  a  tribunal. 

The  court  of  High  CommlfTion  was  another  jurifdic- 
tion  ftill  more  terrible  ;  both  becaufe  the  crime  of  herefy, 
of  which  it  took,  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than 
any  civil  ofFence,  and  becaufe  its  methods  of  inquifition 
and  of  adminiftering  oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all 
the  mcft  fimple  ideas  of  juftice  and  equity.  The  fines 
and  imprifonments  impofed  by  this  court  were  frequent : 
The  deprivations  and  fufpenfions  of  the  clergy  for  non- 
conformity were  alfo  numerous,  and  comprehended  at  one 
time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclefiaftics  of  England  \  The 
queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  faid 
exprefsly,  that  fhe  was  refolved,  "  That  no  man  fhould 
"  be  fuiFercd  to  decline  either  on  the  left  or  on  the  right 

hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and 

by  her  laws  and  injunctions  °." 

But  Martial  Law  went  beyond  even  thefe  two  courta 
in  a  prompt  and  arbitrary  and  violent  method  of  deeifion. 
Whenever  there  was  any  infurreC^ion  or  public  diforder, 
the  crown  employed  martial  law;  and  it  was,  during  that 
time,  exercifed  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  over  ths 
whole  people :  Any  one  might  be  punifhed  as  a  rebel,  or 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  rebellion,  whom  the  provoft- 
martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  their  deputies, 
pleafed  to  fufpe6^.  Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  the  trial  at 
common  law  granted  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  his  fellow 
confpirators,  was  a  favour  :  For  that  the  cafe  would 
have  born  and  required  the  feverity  of  martial  law  p.  We 
have  feen  inftances  of  its  being  employed  by  queen  Mary 
in  defence  of  orthodoxy.  There  remains  a  letter  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  to  the  earl  of  Suflex^  after  the  fup- 


n  Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

0  Murden^  p.  183. 
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prefTion  of  the  northern  rebellion,  In  which  fhe  fharply  Appendix 
reproves  him,  becaufe  fhe  had  not  heard  of  his  having 
executed  any  criminals  by  martial  laW  ;  though  it  is 
probable,  that  near  eight  hundred  perfons  fufFered,  one 
way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  flight  infurredion. 
But  the  kings  of  England  did  not  always  limit  the  exer- 
cifc  of  this  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  diforder.  In 
1552,  when  there  v/as  no  rebellion,  or  infurreclion,  king 
Edward  granted  a  commifTion  of  martial  law;  and  em- 
powered the  commifTioners  to  execute  it,  as  Jliould  he 
thought  by  their  difcretions  moft  necejjhry  ^  Queen  Elizabeth 
too  was  not  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  this  law.  In  1573, 
one  Peter  Burchet  a  puritan,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was 
meritorious  to  kill  fuch  as  oppofed  the  truth  of  the  gofpel, 
ran  into  the  ftreets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous 
fea-captain,  whom  he  took  for  Hatton,  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite. The  queen  v/as  fo  incenfed,  that  fhe  ordered 
him  to  be  punifned  inftantly  by  martial  law ;  but  upon 
the  remonftrance  of  fome  prudent  counfellors,  who  told 
her,  that  this  law  v.as  ufually  confined  to  turbulent  times, 
(he  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over  Burchet  to  the 
common  law  K  But  fhe  continued  not  always  fo  referved 
in  exerting  this  authority.  There  remains  a  proclama- 
tion of  hers,  in  which  fhe  orders  martial  law  to  be  ufed 
againfl  all  fuch  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
and  pamphlets  from  abroad  ^;  and  prohibits  the  quefiion- 
ing  of  the  lieutenants  or  their  deputies  for  their  arbitrary 
punifhment  of  fuch  offenders,  any  law  or  Jlatute  to  the 
contrary  in  any  vAje  notwithjianding.  We  have  another 
aft  of  hers  ftill  more  extraordinary.  The  lireets  of 
London  were  much  infefled  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riot- 
ous perfons  :  The  lord  mayor  had  endeavoured  to  reprefs 

q  MS.  of  Lord  Royfton's  from  the  Paper  Office.  r  Sfrype's  Ecclef. 

Merr.oirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  458,  9.  s  Camden,  p.  44.6.     Suype, 

?oi.  ii.  p.  z88,  ^   Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 
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Appendix   thi's  dlfordcr  :  The  Star-chamber  had  exerted  its  autho- 
rity, and  inflifted  punifhments  on  thefe  rioters :   But  the 
queen,  finding  thofe  remedies  inefFe£lual,  revived  martial 
law,  and  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wilford  a  commiflion  of  pro- 
voft-martial  :   "  Granting  him  authority,  and  command- 
'  ing  him,  upon  fignification  given   by  the  Juftices  of 
'  peace  in  London  or  the  neighbouring  counties,  of  fuch 
'  offenders,  worthy  to  be  fpeedily  executed  by  martial 
'  law,  to  attach  and  take  the  fame  per  Tons,  and  in  the 
'  prefence  of  the  faid  juftices,   according  to  juftice  cf 
'  martial   law,  to  execute   them   upon  the   gallows  or 
'  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to   fuch   place  where  the   faid 
'  rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders  fhall  be  found  to 
'  have  committed  the  faid  great  offences "'^."     I  fuppofe 
t  would   be   difficult  to  produce  an  inffance  of  fuch  an 
acl  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Mufcovy.     The 
patent  of  High  Conflable,  granted  to  earl  Rivers  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  proves  the  nature  of  the  office.     The  powers 
are   unlimited,  perpetual,    and   remain  in  force,  during 
peace,  as  well  as  during  war  and  rebellion.     The  parlia- 
ment, in  Edward  Vlth's  reign,  acknowledged  the  jurif- 
di6lion  of  the  Conflable  and  Martial's-court  to  be  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  '^. 

The  Star-chamber,  and  High  Commiffion,  and  Court- 
martial,  though  arbitrary  jurifdicStions,  had  ftill  fome 
pretence  of  a  trial,  at  lead  of  a  fentence ;  but  there  was 
a  grievous  punifhment  very  generally  inflicted  in  that 
age,  without  any  other  authority  than  the  warrant  of  a 
fecretary  of  flate,  or  of  the  privy-council ''j  and  that 
was,  imprifonment  in  any  jail,  and  during  any  time  that 
the  minifters  fhould  think  proper.     In  fufpicious  times. 


«  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  479.  w  -j  rjw.  VI.  cap.  20.     See  Sir  John 

Davis's qucftion  concerning  imporitions,  p.  9.  x  In  15S8,  the  lord 

Tnayor  committed  feveral  citizens  to  prifon,  becaufe  they  refiifcd  to  pay  the 
l<3an  demanded  of  them,    Muvden,  p,  63z, 

all 
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all  the  jails  were  full  of  prlfoners  of  ftate;  and  thefe  un-   Appendix 
happy  victims  of  public  jealoufy  were  fometimes  thrown 
into  dungeons,  and    loaded   with   irons,  and    treated    in 
the  mofl:  cruel  manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain 
any  remedy  from  law. 

This  pradtice  was  an  indire<?l:  way  of  employing  tor- 
ture :  But  the  rack  itfelf,  though  not  admitted  in  the 
ordinary  execution  of  juftice^,  was  frequently  ufed, 
upon  any  fufpicion,  by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  a 
fecretary  or  the  privy-council.  Even  the  council  in  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  empowered,  by  their  very  com- 
miflion,  to  make  ufe  of  torture,  whenever  they  thought 
proper^.  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  how  lightly 
the  rack  was  employed,  than  the  following  ilory,  told  by 
lord  Bacon.  We  fhall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The 
*'  queen  was  mightily  incenfed  againft  Haywarde,  on  ac- 
*'  count  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  lord  EfTex,  being  a 
*'  ftory  of  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  thinking  it  a  fedi- 
"  tious  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  heads  boldnefs 
*'  and  faction  2:  She  faid,  fhe  had  an  opinion  that  there 
**  was  treafon  in  it,  and  afked  me.  If  I  could  not  find 
*'  any  places  in  it,  that  might  be  drawn  within  the  cafe 
*'  of  treafon  ?  Whereto  I  anfwcred,  For  treafon,  fure  I 
<^  found  none  3  but  for  felony,  very  many  :  And  when 
"  her  majefty  hairily  afked  me,  Wherein  ?  I  told  her, 
«'  the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft :  For 
*'  he  had  taken  moft  of  the  fcntences  of  Cornelius  Ta- 
*'  citus,  and  tranflated  them  into  Englilh,  and  put  them 
<'  into  his  text.  And  another  time,  when  the  queen 
*'  could  not  be  perfuaded,  that  it  was  his  writing  whofe 

y  Harrlfon,  bock  ii.  chap,  ii,  2  Haynes,  p.  igS.     See  farther 

la  Boderie,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.  a  To  our  apprehenfion,  Haywarde's  book 

feems  rather  to  have  a  contrary  tendency.  For  he  has  there  preferred  the 
famous  fpecch  of  the  bifhop  of  CarJiflc,  which  contains,  in  the  moft  exprefs 
terms,  the  doflrine  of  paflive  obedience.  But  queen  Elizabeth  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  pleafs  on  this  head, 

^'  name 
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'  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  fome  more  mifchievoua 
'  author,  and  faid  with  great  indignation,  that  fhe 
'  wouM  have  him  racked  to  produce  his  author;  T  re- 
'  plied.  Nay,  madam,  he  is  a  do6lor,  never  rack  his 
'  perfon,  but  rack  his  flyie :  Let  him  have  pen,  ink, 
'  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  con- 
'  tlnue  the  ftory  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
'  take,  by  collating  the  ftyles,  to  judge  whether  he  werd 
'  the  author  or  no^."  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  Ba- 
con's humanity,  or  rather  his  wit,  this  author^  a  man 
of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  rack,  for  a  mofl  innocent 
performance.  His  real  offence  was,  his  dedicating  a  book 
to  that  munificent  patron  of  the  learned,  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  at  a  time  v^^hen  this  nobleman  lay  under  her 
majefty's  difpleafure. 

The  queen's  menace,  of  trying  and  punlfliing  Hay- 
warde  for  treafon,  could  eafily  have  been  executed,  let  his 
book  have  been  ever  fo  innocent.  While  fo  many  ter- 
rors huno-  over  the  people,  no  jury  durft  have  acquitted  a 
man,  when  the  court  was  refolved  to  have  him  condemned. 
The  practice  alfo,  of  not  confronting  witnefles  with  the 
prifoner,  gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable  advan- 
tage againft  him.  And,  indeed,  there  fcarcely  occurs  an 
inftance,  during  all  thefe  reign:^,  that  the  fovereign,  or 
the  miniftcrs,  were  ever  difappointed  in  the  ilTue  of  a 
profecution.  Timid  juries,  and  judges  vAio  held  their 
offices  during  pleafure,  never  failed  to  fecond  all  the 
views  of  the  crown.  And  as  the  practice  was  anciently 
common  of  fining,  imprifoning,  or  otherwife  puni(hing 
the  jurors,  merely  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  for 
findin^'^  a  verdidl  contrary  to  the  dire£lion  of  thefe  de- 
pendant judges ;  it  is  obvious,  that  juries  were  then  no 
manner  of  fccurity  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubject. 


•»  Cabala,  p.  8i» 
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The  power  of  prefling,  both  for  fea  and  land  fervlce,  Anrjendix 
and  obliging  any  perfon  to  accept  of  any  office,  how- 
ever mean  or  unfit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative 
totally  incompatible  with  freedom.  Ofborne  gives  the 
following  account  of  Elizabeth's  method  of  employing 
this  prerogative.  *'  In  cafe  flie  found  any  likely  to  in- 
"  terrupt  her  occafions,*'  fays  he,  "  fhe  did  feafonably 
"  prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad,  or 
*'  putting  him  upon  fome  fervice  at  home,  which  fhe 
*'  knew  leaft  grateful  to  the  people  :  Contrary  to  a  falfe 
*'  maxim,  fince  pra61:ifed  with  far  worfe  fuccefs,  by  fuch 
*'  princes  as  thought  it  better  hufbandry  to  buy  off  ene- 
'^  mies  than  reward  friends'^.''  The  practice  with 
which  Ofborne  reproaches  the  two  immediate  fucccflbrs 
of  Elizabeth,  proceeded  partly  from  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  their  fituation,  partly  from  the  greater  lenity  of 
their  difpofition.  The  power  of  preffing,  as  may  natu- 
rally be  imagined,  was  often  abufed,  in  other  refpcds, 
by  men  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  officers  often  exa6led  mo- 
ney for  freeing  perfons  from  the  Tervice'^. 

The  government  of  England  during  that  age,  hov/- 
ever  different  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this  refpedf^ 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Turkey  at  prefent  :■  Thf 
fovereign  poflefled  every  power,  except  that  of  impofmg 
taxes:  And  in  both  countries  this  limitation,  unfupported 
by  other  privileges,  appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the  people. 
In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the  Sultan  to  permit  the  extortion 
of  the  baflias  and  governors  of  provinces,  from  whom 
he  afterwards  fqueezcs  prefents  or  takes  forfeitures :  In 
England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  ere61:  monopolies,  and 
grant  patents  for  exclufive  trade  :  An  invention  fo  per- 
nicious, that,  had  flie  gone  on,  during  a  track  of  years, 
at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  feat  of  riches,  and  arts, 

c  Page  3 gat  ^  Murden,  p.  iSi, 
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and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  prcfent  as  little 
induftry  as  Morocco,  orthecoaft  of  Barbarv. 

We  may  farther  obferve,  that  this  valuable  privilcf^c 
valuable  only  becaufc^  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by 
which  the  parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  very  much  encroached  on,  in  an  indirecl  manner, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  of  her  predecef- 
fors.  She  ofren  exacted  loans  from  her  people;  an  arbi- 
trary and  unequal  kind  of  impofition,  and  which  indi- 
viduals felt  fc'/erely :  For  though  the  money  had  been 
regularly  repayed,  which  was  feldom  the  cafe  ^,  it  lay 
in  the  prince's  hands  without  interefl,  which  was  a 
fcnfible  lofs  to  the  pcrfons  from  whom  the  money  was 
borrowed  ^ 

There  remains  a  propofal  made  by  lord  Burleigh,  for 
levying  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equivalent  to  a 
fubfidyS;  a  fcheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burthen 
more  equally,  but  which  was,  in  different  words,  a  taxa- 
tion, impofed  without  confent  of  parliament.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  fcheme,  thus  propofed,  v.'ithout  any 
vifible  necefTity,  by  that  wife  minifter,  is  the  very  fame 
which  Henry  VIII.  executed,  and  which  Charles  I,  en-» 
raged'  by  ill  ufage  from  his  parliament,  and  reduced  to 
the  greatcfr  difiiculties,  put  afterv/ards  in  praclice,  to  the 
o;reat  diicontent  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  invention 
of  that  age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  pradlice  was  Co 
little  conceived  to  be  irregular,  that  the  commons,  In 
1585,  offered  the  queen  a  benevolence  j  which  fhe  very 

e  Bacon,  vo],  Iv,  p    "^fz.  f  In  the  ftcornl  of  Richsrd  II.  it  was 

enafted  that  in  loans,  which  the  king  fliall  require  of  his  fuljctf^s,  upon  let- 
ters of  Privy  Seal,  fuch  as  have  reaf'^Kahle  excu(t  of  not  lending,  may  there 
be  received  without  further  fummons,  travel,  or  griet.  See  Cotton's  Abridg, 
p.  170.  By  this  law,  the  king's  prerogative  of  exifting  loans  was  ratified; 
and  what  cught  to  be  deemed  a  reafonable  excufe  was  full  left  In  his  own 
bteaft,  to  determine,  8  Htynes^  p.  518,  519. 

generoufly 
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generouHy  refufed,   as  having  no  occafion,  at  that  time,  Afp:ndl)c 
for  money''.     Queen  Mary  alfo,  by  an  order  of  council, 
encreafcd  the  cuftoivis  in  fome    branches  ;  and    her  fifter 
imitated    the    example  \     There   was  a    fpecics   of  fhip 
monev  impofed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanifh  invafion  :  The 
feveral  ports  were  required  to  equip  a   certain  number  of 
vefTclsat  their  own  charge  j  and  fuch  was  the  alacrity  of 
the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  fome  of  the  ports, 
particularly  London,  fent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them  ^.     When  any   levies    were  made  for    Ireland, 
France,  or   the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obliged    the 
counties  to  levy  the  foldiers,    to   arm  and   cloaLh    them, 
and  carry  them    to  the  fea-ports  at  their  own   charge. 
New-year's  gifts  v/ere,    at  that  time,  expefled   from  the 
nobility,  and  from  the  more  confiderable  gentry  ^. 

Purveyance  and  pre-emption  were  alfo  methods  of 
taxation,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppreilive.  The  whole 
kingdom  fenfibly  felt  the  burthen  of  thofe  impolitions ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege  conferred  on  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  to  prohibit  the  purveyors  from 
taking  any  commodities  within  five  miles  of  thefe  uni» 
verfities.  The  queen  victualled  her  navy  by  means  of  this 
prerogative,  during  the  firft  years  of  her  reign  '". 

Wardship  was  the  moft  regular  and  legal  of  all  thefe 
impofitions  by  prerogative :  Yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of 
llavery,  and  opprefTive  to  all  the  confiderable  families. 
When  an  eftate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  fovereio-n  ob- 
liged  her  to  marry  any  one  he  pleafed  :  Whether  the  heir 
were  male  or  female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit 
of  the  eftate  during  the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich 
wardftiip  was  a  ufual  method  of  rewarding  a  courtier  or 
favourite. 

h  D'Ewes/  p,  494..  i  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  362,  k  Monfon, 

p.  267.  1  Strype's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  m  Camden, 

p.  3S8. 
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Ai>pendlx  The  inventions  were  endlefs,  which  arbitrary  power 
v_^_«^  might  employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the 
people  imagined,  that  their  property  was  fecured  by  the 
crown's  being  debarred  from  injpofing  taxes.  Strype  has 
preferred  a  fpeech  of  lord  Burleigh  to  the  queen  and 
council,  in  which  are  contained  fome  particulars  not  a 
little  extraordinary  ".  Burleigh  propofes,  that  {he  fhould 
ere£l  a  court  for  the  correction  of  all  abufes,  and  fiiould 
confer  on  the  commifiloners  a  general  inquifitorial  power 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  fets  before  her  the  ex- 
ample of  her  wife  grandfather,  Henry  VII.  who,  by  fuch 
methods,  extremely  augmented  his  revenue ;  and  he 
recommends,  that  this  nev/  court  fhould  proceed,  "  as 
*'  well  by  the  dire£lion  and  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws, 
as  by  virtue  of  her  majefty's  fupreme  regiment  and 
abfolute  power^  from  whence  law  proceeded.'''  In  a  word 
he  expedts  from  this  inftitution,  greater  acceflion  to  the 
royal  treafure,  than  Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  abbeys,  and  all  the  forfeitures  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  revenue's.  This  proje(Sl  of  lord  Burleigh's  needs 
not,  I  think,  any  comm.ent.  A  form  of  government 
muft  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wife  and  good 
minifter  could  make  fuch  2  propofal  to  the  fovereignt 

Embargoes  on  merchandize  was  another  engine  of 
royal  power,  by  which  the  Englifh  princes  were  able  to 
extort  money  from  the  people,  Vv"e  have  feen  inftances 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation, 
ifliied  an  order  to  the  cuftom  houfe,  prohibiting  the  fale 
of  all  crimfon  filks,  which  fhould  be  imported,  till  the 
court  were  firft  fupplicd°.  She  expe6led,  no  doubt,  a 
good  penny-worth  from  the  merchants,  while  they  lay 
under  this  rcflraint. 


Ainals,  volt  iv,  p.  134,  &  Teq,  *>  Str.pe,  vol,  i.  j-.  17. 
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Phe  parliament  pretended    to   the  right  of  enacting  Appendix 
s,  as  well  as  of  granting  fubfidies  ;   but  this  privilep;c . 


The 

laws. 

was,  during  that  age,  ftill  more  infigniiicant  than  the 
other.  Queen  Elizabeth  exprefbly  prohibited  them  from 
meddling  either  with  ftate  matters  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes; 
and  flie  openly  fent  the  members  to  prifon,  who  dared  to 
tranfgrefs  her  imperial  edidl  in  thefe  particulars.  There 
pafled  few  feHions  of  parliament,  during  her  reign,  v/hcre 
there  occur  not  inftances  of  this  arbitrary  conduct. 

But  the  legiflative  power  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
fallacy;  while  the  fovereign  was  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  poflefs  a  difpenfmg  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could 
be  invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effedt.  The  exercife 
of  this  power  was  alfo  an  indire6l  method  praclifed  for 
^redting  monopolies.  Where  the  ftatutes  laid  any  branch 
of  manufa61:ure  under  reftridlions,  the  fovereign,  by  ex- 
empting one  perfon  from  the  laws,  gave  him  in  effect  the 
monopoly  of  that  commodity  p.  There  v/as  no  grievance, 
at  that  time,  more  univerfally  complained  of,  than  the 
frequent  difpenfmg  with  the  penal  laws'^. 

But  in  reality,  the  crown  poffefTed  the  full  legiflative 
power,  by  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  affe6l 
any  matter,  even  of  the  grcateft  importance,  and  which 
the  Star-chamber  took  care  to  fee  more  rio;orouflv  exe- 
cuted  than  the  laws  themifelves.  The  motives  for  thefe 
proclamations  were  fometimes  frivolous  and  even  ridicu- 
lous. Queen  Elizabeth  had  taken  offence  at  the  fmell  of 
woad  ;  and  fhe  ifTued  an  edidt  prohibiting  any  one  from 
cultivating  that  ufeful  plant  ^  She  was  alfo  pleafed  to 
take  offence  at  the  long  fwords  and  high  ruffs  then  in 
fafhion  :  She  fent  about  her  officers,  to  break  every  man's 
fword,  and  clip  every  man's    ruff,   which  was  beyond  a 

P  Rymer,  torn,  xv.  p.  756.     D'Ewes,  p   645.  q  Murden, 

p.  325.  f  Townfend's  Journals,  p,  250.     Stovv*s  Annals. 

*'  certain 
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Appendix  certain  dimenfion  ^     This  pra6lice  refembles  the  method 
III 

employed   by  the  great  Czar  Peter,  to  make  his  fubjeiEls 

change  their  garb. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the  prophefyings^  or  the  af- 
femblies,  inftituted  for  fanatical  prayers  and  conferences, 
was  founded  on  a  better  reafon  j  but  (hews  flill  the  unli- 
mited extent  of  her  prerogative.  Any  number  of  perfons 
could  not  meet  together,  in  order  to  read  the  fcriptures, 
and  confer  about  religion,  though  in  ever  fo  orthodox  a 
manner,  vv^ithout  her  permiffion. 

There  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogative  in- 
compatible with  an  exa6l  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
None  of  the  nobility  could  marry  without  permiffion  from 
the  fovereign.  The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton long  in  prifon,  becaufe  he  privately  married  the 
carl  of  Eflex's  coufin  ^  No  man  could  travel  without 
the  confent  of  the  prince.  Sir  William  Evers  underwent 
a  fevere  perf^cution,  becaufe  he  had  prefumed  to  pay  a 
private  vifit  to  the  king  of  Scots  ^  The  fovereign  even 
affumed  a  fupreme  and  uncontrouled  authority  over  all 
foreign  trade  j  and  neither  allowed  any  perfon  to  enter  or 
depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commodity  to  be  imported 
or  exported,  without  his  confent". 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  praifed 
her  for  not  imitating  the  pra£lice,  ufual  among  her  prede- 
cefTors,  of  flopping  the  courfe  of  juftice  by  particular  war- 
rants^. There  could  not  pofHbly  be  a  greater  abufe,  nor  a 
ftronger  mark  of  arbitrary  power;  and  the  queen,  in  re- 
fraining from  it,  was  very  laudable.  But  fhe  was  by  no  means 
conftant  in  this  referve.  There  remain  in  the  public  records 
fome  warrants  of  her's  for  exempting  particular  per- 
fons from  all  lawfuits  and  profecutions  ^ ;  and  thefe  war- 

r  Townfend's  Journals,  p.  250.     Stow's  Anna's.     Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  6p^ 

s  Birch's  Men  oirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  42a.  ^  Ibid.  p.  511. 

»i  Sir  John  Davis's  queflion  corcerning  impofitions,  paflim. 

w  D'iiwes,  p.  141,  ^  Rymer,  torn*  XV,  p.  652,  708;  777. 

rantSo 
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jrants,  fhe  fays,  fhe  grants  from  her  royal   prerogatlvCj  Appendix 
which  fhe  will  not  allow  to  be  difputed. 

It  was  very   ufual   in  queen   Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
probably  in  all   the  preceding  reigns,  for  noblemen  or 
privy-counfellors  to  commit  to  prifon  any  one,  who  had 
happened  to  difpleafe  them,  by  fuing  for  his  juft  debts; 
and  the  unhappy  perfon,  though  he  gained  his  caufe  in 
the  courts  of  juftice,  was  commonly  obliged  to  relinquifh 
his  property  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty.     Some  like- 
wife,  who  had  been  delivered  from  prifon  by  the  judges^ 
were  again  committed  to  cuftody  in  fecret  places,  with- 
out any  poffibillty  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even  the  offi- 
cers and  ferjeants  of  the  courts  of  law  were  punifhed  for 
executing  the  writs  in  favour  of  thefe  perfons.     Nay,  it 
was  ufual  to  fend  for  people  by  purfuivants,  a  kind  of 
harpies,  who  then  attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and 
high  commilHon  ;  and  they  were  brought  up  to  London, 
and  conftralned  by  imprifonment,  not  only  to  withdrav/ 
their  lawful  fults,  but  alfo  to  pay  the  purfuivants  great 
fums  of  money.     The  judges,  in  the  34th  of  the  queen, 
complain  to  her  majefty  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice. 
It  is  probable,  that  fo  egregious  a  tyranny  was  carried  no 
farther  down  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  fmce  the  par- 
liament, who  prefented  the  petition  of  right,  found  no 
later   inftances  of  it^.     And  even   thefe  very  judges  of 
Elizabeth,  who  thus  protedl  the  people  againfl  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  exprefsly  allow,  that  a  perfon,  committed 
by  fpecial  command  of  the  queen,  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that,  in  fuch  a  government,  no 
juftice  could,  by  courfe  of  law,  be  obtained  of  the  fove- 
reign,  unlefs  he  were  willing  to  allow  it.  In  the  naval 
expedition,  undertaken  by  Raleigh  and  Frobifher  againft 
the   Spaniards,  in  the  year   1592,  a  very  rich  carrack 

y  Runiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  511.     Franklyn*s  Annals,  p.  250^  25I, 

Vol.  V.  H  h  t?^^         wa^ 
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App«ndts  ^^s  taken,  worth  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The 
jfiaeen^fi  (hare  in  the  adventure  was  only  a  tenth;  bu€ 
as  the  prize  was  (o  great,  and  exceeded  (o  much  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  the  adventurers^  fhe  was  determined  not 
to  reft  contented  with  her  (hare.  Raleigh  humbly  and 
earneftly  begged  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
poundsj  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  or  rather  extortions ; 
and  fays,  that  the  prefent,  which  the  proprietors  were 
willing  to  make  hefy  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  was 
the  greateO:  that  ever  prince  received  from  a  fubjeft^. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen,  in  her  adminiftration, 
{liould  pay  fo  little  regard  to  liberty;  while  the  parlia- 
ment itfelf,  in  ena<5ling  laws,  was  entirely  negligent  of 
it.  The  perfecuting  flatutes,  which  they  paffed  againil 
papiUs  and  puritans,  are  extremely  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  freedom  ;  and  by  expofrng  fuch  multitudes  to  the 
tyranny  of  priefls  and  bigots,  accuflomed  the  people  to 
the  mod  difgracefal  fabjeclion.  Their  conferring  an 
unlimited  fupremacy  on  the  queen,  or  what  is  worfe, 
acknowledging  her  inherent  right  to  it,  was  another 
proof  of  their  voluntary  fervitude. 

The  law  of  the  23d  of  her  reign,  making  feditious 
words  againf!:  the  queen  capital,  is  alfo  a  very  tyrannical 
ilatute;  and  a  ufs,  no  Icfs  tyrannical,  was  fometirnes 
made  of  it.  The  cafe  of  Udal,  a  puritanical  clergyman, 
icems  fin^ular,  even  in  thofe  arbitrary  times.  This  man 
had  publilhcd  a  book,  called  a  demonftration  of  difci- 
pline,  in  v/hich  he  inveighed  againft  the  government 
of  biihops ;  and  though  he  had  carefully  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  name,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  upon 
fiifpicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial  for  this  offence.  I^ 
W2J3  pretended,  that  the  bifhops  were  part  of  the  queen's 
political  body ;  and  to  fpeak  againO:  them,  was  really  to 

*  Strvpc,  voU  iv.  p,  128,  129, 

attack 
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ijittack  her,  and  was  therefore  felony  by  the  flatute.  This  /-rpendlx 
was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  expofed. 
The  judges  would  not  allow  the  jury  to  determine  any 
thing  but  the  (a^,  whether  Udal  had  written  the  book  of 
not,  without  examining  his  intention,  or  the  import  gf 
the  words.  In  order  to  prove  the  ra<5l,  the  crown  law- 
yers did  not  produce  a  Tingle  witneis  to  the  cuurt :  They 
only  read  the  teftimony  of  two  perfohs  abfent,  one  of 
whom  faid,  that  Udal  had  told  him  he  was  the  author* 
another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal's  had  faid  fo.  They  would 
not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpatory  evidence; 
which,  they  faid,  was  never  to  be  permitted  againft  the 
crown  ^.  And  they  tendered  him  an  oath,  by  v/hich  he 
Was  required  to  depofe,  that  he  was  not  author  of  the 
book  ;  and  his  refufal  to  make  that  depofition  was  em- 
ployed as  the  ftrongefl:  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  almoft 
ncedlefs  to  add,  that  notwithfcanding  thefe  multiplied 
iniquities,  a  verdi6t  of  death  was  given  by  the  jury 
againft  Udal :  For  as  the  queen  was  extremely  bent  upon 
his  profecution,  it  was  impoffible  he  could  efcape''.  He 
died  in  prifori,  before  execution  of  the  fentence. 

The  cafe  of  Penry  was,  if  pofTible,  ftill  harder.  This 
man  was  a  zealous  puritan,  or  rather  a  Browriiftj  a  fmall 
feft,  which  afterwards  encreafed,  and  received  the  name  of 
Independants.  He  had  written  againft  the  hierarchy  feveral 
tra6ls,  fuch  as  Martin  Marprelate,  Thefes  Martinianc^y  and 
other  compofitions,  full  of  low  fcurrility  and  petulant  fatire. 
After  concealing  himfelf  for  fome  years,  he  was  feized  ; 
and  as  the  ftatute  againft  feditious  words  required,  that 
the  criminal  iliould  be  tried  within  a  year  after  commit- 
ting the  offence,  he  could  not  be  indicated  for  his  printed 
bboks.     He  was  therefore  tried  for  fome  papers  found  in 

a  It  was  never  fully  eflabliHied,  that  the  prifoner  could  legally  produce 
«v«dence  sgainft  the  crown,  till  after  the  revolu'ion.  See  Blackftone's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  iv.  p.  •^52.  b  State  Trials,  vol,  i.  p.  14^.  Strvpe^ 
Vol,  iv.  pi  21,     Id.  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  343, 

H  h  2  his 
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Appeafik  }xis  pocket,  as  If  he  had  thereby  fcattered  fedition.*^.  It 
^was  alfo  trnputed  to  hfm,  by  the  lord  keeper.  Puckering, 
that,  in  fome  of  thefe  papers,  ^'  he  had  only  acknow- 
**  ledged  bermajefty 's  royal  power  to  ^^z^//^;  laws,  eccle- 
*'>  flaftical  and  civil;  but  had  avoided  the  iifual  terms  of 
**  makings  ena^'wgy  decreeing^  and  ordaining  laws :  Which 
*^  imply,"  fays  the  lord  keeper,  "  a  moft  abfolute  au- 
**  thority'*.*'  Penry  for  thefe  offences  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  feen,  that  the  mojl  abfolute  authority  of 
the  fovereign,  to  make  ufe  of  the  lord  keeper's  expreflion, 
was  eftablifhed  on  above  twenty  branches  of  prerogative, 
which  are  now  abolifhed,  and  which  were,  every  one  of 
them,  totally  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je^t.  But  whatenfured  more  cffe£lually  the  flavery  of 
the  people,  than  even  thefe  branches  of  prerogative,  was, 
the  eftabliOied  principles  of  the  times,  which  attributed 
to  the  prince  fuch  an  unlimited  and  indefeizable  power, 
as  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  law,  and  could 
be  circumfcribed  by  none.  The  homilies,  publifhed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were  en- 
joined to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  incul- 
cate every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  paffive-obedience 
to  the  prince,  which,  on  no  account^  and  under  no  pre- 
tence, is  it  ever  lawful  for  fubjecls,  m  the  fmalleft  article, 
to  depart  from  or  infringe.  Much  nolfe  has  been  made, 
becaufs  fome  court  chaplains,  during  the  fucceeding 
reigns,  were  permitted  to  preach  fuch  doclrines;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  thefe  fermons,  and  dif- 
courfes  publiSied  by  authority,  avowed  by  the  prince  and 
council,  and  promulgated  to  the  whole  nation '=.  So 
thoroughly  were  \hti^  principles  imbibed  by  the  people, 

*^  Strype'e  Life  of  Whkglft,  book  iv.  chap,  ii,     Nea!,  vol.  i.  p.  564, 
^  Strype'fi  aanalfi,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  c  Gifford,  a  ckrgyman,  wa« 

feir4;«ndi:<l  i:\  ttie  year  £524,  for  preaching  up  a  limited  obwiience  to  the  civil 

7  during 
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during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predeceflbrs,  that  Appendix 
oppofition  to  them  was  regarded  as  the  moft  flagrant  fedi- 
tion,  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that  public  praife 
and  approbation,  which  can  alone  fupport  men  under  fuch 
dangers  and  diiEculties,  as  attend  the  refiftance  of  tyran- 
nical authority  ^.  It  was  only  during  the  next  generation 
that  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root,  and  fpread- 
ing  themfelves,  under  the  fhelter  of  puritanical  abfurdi- 
ties,  became  fafhionable  among  the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantage,  ufually 
afcribed  to  abfolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of 
police  and  a  more  ftridl  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not 
attend  the  former  Englifh  government,  though  in  many 
refpeils  it  fell  under  that  denomination.  A  demonftra- 
tion  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a  judicious  paper,  which 
is  preferved  by  Strype?,  and  which  was  written  by  an  emi- 
nent juftice  of  peace  of  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year  1596, 
near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign  ;  when  the  authority  of 
that  princefs  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fully  corroborated 
by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  government  improved  by 
long  practice.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the 
diforders  which  then  prevailed  in  the  county  of  Somerfet, 
The  author  fays,  that  forty  perfons  had  there  been  exe- 
cuted in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies  ; 
thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  difcharged  :  That  thofe  who 
were  difcharged  were  moft  wicked  and  defperate  perfons, 

f  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  hlfiorical  plays  of  Shakefpear,  where 
the  manners  and  chara^terj^and  even  the  tranfadlions  of  the  feveral  rejgns  arc 
fo  exatlly  copied,  there  is  fcarcely  any  mention  of  civil  Llherty  ^  which  feme 
pretended  hiftorians  have  imagined  to  be  the  object  of  all  the  ancient  quarrels, 
infurreftions,  and  civil  wars.  In  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  England,  coa- 
tained  in  the  tragedy  oi  Richard  II.  and  the  detail  of  its  advantages, not  a  word 
of  its  civil  conftitution,  as  anywife  different  from  or  fyperior  to  that  of  other 
European  kingdoms :  An  omiffion,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  in  any  Er.gli^ 
author  that  wrote  fince  the  Reitorationj  at  ieafl  fmcethe  Revolution, 

S  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p*  290* 
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Appendix  wHo  never  could  come  to  any  good,  becaufe  they  would 
not  v»7ork,  and  none  would  take  them  into  fervice :  That 
notwithftanding  this  great  number  of  indictments,  the 
fitth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  coun.ry  were 
not  brought  to  a  trial  j  the  greater  number  efcaped  cen- 
fure,  either  frpm  the  fuperior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remiflhefs  pf  the  in^giftrates,  or  the  foolifti  lenity  of  the 
people  :  That  the  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people,  were  intolerable 
to  the  pocr  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  per- 
petual watch  over  their  iTieep* folds,  their  paflures,  their 
woodi,  and  t'.  eir  corn-fieids  ;  That  the  other  counties  of 
England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somerfetftiire  ; 
and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  worfe  :  That  there  were 
at  leaft  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
cv^ery  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine  j  and  who 
fometimes  met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  fixty,  and  com- 
mitted fpoil  on  the  inhabitants  :    That  if  all  the  felons  of 
this  kind  were  affembled,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced 
to  good  fubjcdlion,  to  give  the  greateft  enemy  her  majefty 
has  a  J?ron?  battle :  And  that  the  magiftrates  themfelves 
were  inamidated  from  executing  the  laws  upon  them  5 
and  there  were  inftances  of  juftices  of  peace,  who,  aftef 
giving  fentence  againf:   rogues,  had   interpofed  to  flop 
the  execution  of  their  own  fentence,  on  account  of  the 
danger,  which  huno'  over  them  from  the  confederates  of 
thele  felons. 

In  the  year  1575,  the  queen  complained  in  parliament 
of  the  bad  execution  of  the  laws  j  and  threatened,  that, 
if  the  ma^iftrates  were  not,  for  the  future,  more  vigi- 
lant, flie  v/ould  entruft  authority  to  indigent  and  needy 
perfons,  who  would  find  an  intereft  in  a  more  exa61:  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice".  It  appears,  that  (he  was  as 
^'Ood  as  her  word.     For  in  the  year   1601,  there  were 

^  D'Ewes,  p.  234. 

gr^a^ 
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great  complaints  made  In  parliament  of  the  rapine  of  juf-  Appendix 
tices  of  peace  J  and  a  membej  faid,  that  this  magiftrate^ 
was  an  animal,  who,  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens,  would 
difpenfe  with  a  dozen  of  penal  ftatutes  '.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  account  for  this  relaxation  of  government,  and  negleft 
of  police,  during  a  reign  of  {o  much  vigour  as  that  of 
Elizabeth,  The  fmall  revenue  of  the  crown  is  the  moft 
likely  caufe  that  can  be  affigned.  The  queen  had  it  not 
in  her  power  to  intereft  a  great  number  in  aflifting  her 
to  execute  the  laws  ^, 

On  the  whoJe,  the  Engllfh  have  no  reafon,  from  the 
example  of  their  anceftors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture 
of  abfolute  monarchy  ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  and  his  unbounded  prerogatives,  to  that 
noble  liberty,  that  fweet  equality,  and  that  happy  fecu- 
rity,  by  which  they  are  at  prefent  diftinguiihed  above  all 
nations  in  the  univerfe.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  faid  in 
favour  of  the  government  of  that  age  (and  perhaps  it 
may  be  faid  with  truth)  is,  that  the  power  of  the  prince, 
thouo-h  really  unlimited,  was  exercifed  after  the  European 
manner,  and  entered  not  into  every  part  of  the  admini- 
ftration ;  that  the  inftances  of  a  high  exerted  preroga- 
tive were  not  fo  frequent  as  to  render  property  fenfibly 
infecure,  or  reduce  the  people  to  a  total  fervitude;  that 
the  freedom  from  faction,  the  quicknefs  of  execution, 
and  the  promptitude  of  thofe  meafures,  which  could  be 
taken  for  offence  or  defence,  made  fome  compenfation  for 
the  want  of  a  legal  and  determinate  liberty ;  that  as  the 
prince  commanded  no  mercenary  army,  there  was  a  tacit 
check  OQ  him,  which  maintained  the  government  in  that 
medium,  to  which  the  people  had  been  accuftomed  ;  and 
that  this  fituatlon  of  England,  though  feemingly  it  ap- 
proached nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from  a  def- 
potic  and  eaftern  monarchy,  than  the  prefent  government 

i  D'Eacs,  p.  661 — 664.         ^  See  note  [MMJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
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Appendix  of  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by 

t,        '      imiilrplipfi  laws,  are  totally  naked,  defencelefs,  and  dif- 

armed  j  and  befides,  are  not  fecured  by  any  middk  power, 

or  Independani:  powerful  nobility,  interpofed  betv/een  them 

and  the  monarch. 

We  ih;.!l  clofe  the  prefent  Appendix  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  revenues,  the  military  force,  the  commerce^, 
the  arts,  and  the  learning  of  England  during  this  period. 
3R.5venu5s.  Queen  Elizabeth's  ceconomy  was  remarkatle  ;  and  in 
fome  inflances  feemed  to  border  on  avarice.  The  fmalleft 
expencc,  if  it  could  poflibly  be  fpared,  appeared  confider- 
able  in  her  eyes  j  and  even  the  charge  of  an  exprefs, 
during  the  moft  delicate  tranfadlions,  was  not  below  her 
notice '.  She  was  alfo  attentive  to  every  profit ;  and  em- 
braced opportunities  of  gain,  which  may  appear  fome- 
what  extraordinary.  She  kept,  for  inftance,  the  fee  of 
Ely  vacant  nineteeen  years,  iii  order  to  retain  the  reve- 
nue'^'; and  it  Vv^as  ufual  with  her,  when  {he  promoted  a 
bifhop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  fee  of 
fome,  of  its  manors  .  But  that  in  reality  there  was  Jittle 
or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper  appears  from  this 
circumftance,  that  fhe  never  amaflld  any  treafure;  and 
even  refufed  fubfidies  from  the  parliament,  when  fhe  had 
no  prefent  occafion  for  them.  Yet  we  muit  not  conclude 
from  this  circumftance,  that  her  ceconomy  proceeded 
from  a  tender  concern  for  her  people  :  She  loaded  them 
with  monopolies  and  exclufive  patents,  which  are  much 

1  Birch's  Negot.  p.  ai.  m  Strype,  vol,  iv.  p.  351.  »  Iblc. 

p,  215.  There  is  a  cui;ous  letter  of  the  queen's,  writ  to  .a  bifliop  of  Ely, 
and  preferved  in  iht  jegifter  cf  that  fee.  It  is  in  thefe  words!  Fraud prela'e^ 
1  hr,derji:ind  you  are  backivard  in  c  mplying  ivith  your  agncmtnt  :  But  I  ivould 
ia-vs  you  knc'U'j  that  I,  11  ho  made  you  ivbat  you  are^  can  unmakiyou  ]  and  if 
you  do  n't  fortliVitb  fulfil y^tir  engagcmen'i  by  Gody  I  ivi:l  immediately  unfrock 
%ou.  Yours,  as  you  demean  yourj'df,  Eliz-abcib.  The  bi/hop,  it  feems^  had 
promjfed  to  exchange  forre  part  of  rhe  land  belonging  to  the  fee  for  a  pretend- 
ed equiyalerit  J  and  did  fo,  but  it  was  in  conl'eqnence  of  the  above  letter.  Ai^- 
jiuai  Kegiilcrj  j 761,  p.  15. 
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iKore  oppreflive  than  the  moft  heavy  taxes,  levied  in  an  Appendix 
equal  and  regular  manner.  The  real  fource  of  her  fru- 
gal conduct  was  derived  from  her  defire  of  independency, 
3nd  her  care  to  preferve  her  dignity,  which  would  have 
been  endangered,  had  /he  reduced  herfelf  to  the  neceffity 
of  having  frequent  recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies.  In 
confequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged 
in  fuccefsful  and  neceiTary  wars,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demefnes^, 
than  demand  the  moft  moderate  fupplies  from  the  com- 
mons. As  fhe  lived  unmarried  and  had  no  pofterity,  fhe 
was  content  to  ferve  her  prefent  turn,  though  at  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  her  fucceflbrsj  who,  by  reafon  of  this  policy, 
joined  to  other  circumftances,  found  themfelves,  on  a 
fudden,  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  indigence. 

The  fplendor  of  a  court  was,  during  this  age,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  charge  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a 
lingle  woman,  and  expenfive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence, 
except  deaths,  this  circumftance  enabled  her  to  perform 
great  things  by  her  narrow  revenue.  She  is  faid  to  have 
paid  four  millions  of  debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  fa- 
ther, brother,  and  fifter  ;  an  incredible  fum  for  that  age  p. 
The  States,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  owed  her  about 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  And  the  king  of  France 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  "J.  Though  that  prince 
was  extremely  frugal,  and  after  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
was  continually  amafiingtreafure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  the  moft  prefiing  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to 
make  payment  of  thofe  fums,  which  fhe  had  fo  gene- 
roufly  advanced  him,  during  his  greateft  diftrefTes.     One 

o  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  141.     D'Ewes,  p.  151.  457.  515.  629.     Bacon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  363.  P  D'Ewes,  p.  473.     I  think  it  impoffible  to  recon- 

cile this  account  of  the  public  debts  with  that  given  by  Strype,  Ecclef,  Mem. 
vol.  ii,  p.  34A.  that  in  the  year  i5!;3,  the  crown  owed  but  300,000  pounds, 
I  own,  that  this  laft  fum  appears,  a  great  deal  more  likely.     The  whole  re- 
venue of  queen  Elizabe:h  would  not  ia  ten  years  have  paid  four  millions. 
^  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  54, 

payment 
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Appendix    payment  of  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  and   another  of 
.  _^  fifty  thoufand,  were  all  file  could  obtain,  by  the  ftrongeft 

reprefentations  fhe  could  make  of  the  difficulties,  to 
which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  reduced  her"".  The 
queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain,  between  the 
years  1589  and  1593,  the  fum  of  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  befide  the  pittance  of  a  double 
fiibfidy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliament  ^  In  the  year  1599, 
file  fpent  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  fix  months  on 
the  fervice  of  Ireland  \  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that^ 
in  ten  years,  Ireland  coft  her  three  millions  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds «.  She  gave  the  earl  of  EfTex  a  prefent 
of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the  go- 
vernment of  tha,t  kingdom  ^.  Lord  Burleigh  computed, 
that  the  value  of  the  gifts,  conferred  on  that  favourite, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  fum, 
which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is  a  proof  of  her 
ftrcng  affection  towards  him  !  It  was  a  comm.on  faying 
during  this  reign  ;  The  queen  pays  bauntifully^  though  jhe- 
rewards  jparingly  ^, 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exacSlly  the  queen's  ordinary 
revenue,  but  it  certainly  fell  much  (hort  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a-vear  .  In  the  year  1590,  fiie  raifed 
the  cuftoms  from  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  a-year  to 
fifty  thoufand,  and  obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had 
farmed   them,    to   refund   fome  of  his  former  profits^. 

T  Wlnwood,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  395.  '  D'Ewcs,  p.  483..  "^  Camden, 

p.  167.  ^  Appendix  to  t'ne  earl  of  tiTex's  apology.  *''  Birch*8 

Memoir?,  vol.  ii.  "  Nanton's  Regal'a,  chap.  i. 

'y  Franklyn  in  his  annais^  p.  9.  fays  that  the  profit  of  tbe  kingdom,  befides 
Waiiis  and  the  dutchy  <>'  Lancafier  (ivbicl  amounted  to  about  izo.coo poundij 
was  i83;J97  pounds:  The  crown  lauds  feem  to  be  corr.prehencied  in  ihi* 
ccmputation, 

'^  Camden,  p.  55B.  This  sccount  of  Camden  is  difficult  or  imp cflible  to 
be  Tctonciled  to  the  fiate  of  the  cuftoms  m  the  beginning  rf  the  fi.bfequcnt 
reig;i,  as  they  ?;)j"ear  in  the  journals  of  the  comnnoas.  S««  HiQ,  of  James, 
cha^.  46, 
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This  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  owing  to  the  fug-  Appendix 
geftions  of  one  Caermarthen ;  and  was  oppofed  by  Bur- 
leigh, Leicefter,  and  Walfingham  :  But  the  queen's  per- 
feverance  overcame  all  their  oppofition.  The  great  un- 
dertakings, which  (he  executed  with  fo  narrow  a  revenue, 
and  with  fuch  fmall  fupplies  from  her  people,  prove  rhe 
mighty  effeds  of  wifdom  and  oeconomy.  She  received 
froiri  the  parliament,  during  the  courfe  of  her  whole 
reign,  only  twenty  fubfidies  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths. 
I  pretend  not  to  determine  exa611y  the  amount  of  thefe 
fupplies  ;  becaufe  the  value  of  a  fubfidy  was  continually 
falling  ;  and  in  the  end  of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to 
eighty  thoufand  pounds^,  though  in  the  beginning  it  had 
been  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand.  If  we  fuppofe, 
that  the  fupplies,  granted  Elizabeth  during  a  reign  of 
forty-five  years,  amounted  to  three  millions,  we  fhall 
not  probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth  ^,     This  fum 

makes 


a  D'Ewes,  p.  630. 

b  Lord  Sallfbuiy  computed  thefc  fupplies  orly  at  2;Xoo,ooo  pounds, 
Journ,  17  Feb,  1609.  King  James  was  certainly  ir.iftaken,  when  he  efii- 
mated  the  queen's  annual  fupplies  at  137,000  pounds,  Franklyn,  p.  44.  It 
is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  minilter,  in  the  war  began  in  1754,  was,  in 
feme  periods,  allowed  to  lavifh  in  two  months  as  great  a  fum  as  was  granted 
by  parliament  to  queen  E'izabeh  in  forty-five  years.  The  extreme  frivolo«8 
objaift  of  the  late  war,  and  the  great  importaiice  of  hers,  fet  this  matter  in 
ftill  a  '  ronger  light.  Money  too,  we  may  obferve,  was  in  moft  particulars 
of  the  fame  value  in  both  periods  :  She  payed  eight  penes  a  day  to  every  foot 
fcldier.  But  our  lafe  dtlufions  have  much  exceede.1  any  thing  known  in  hif- 
tory,  not  even  excepti;ig  thole  of  the  crufades.  For,  i  fu^^pofe,  there  is  no 
irathematjcai;,  ft. 11  lefs  an  arithmetical  demonAration,  thar  the  road  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  not  the  road  to  Paradifs,  as  there  ir,  that  the  endlefs  encreafe 
of  national  debts  is  the  direct  road  to  national  ruin.  But  having  now  com- 
pleatly  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needlefs  at  prefent  to  reflefl  on  the  paft.  It 
will  be  found  In  the  prefent  year,  1776,  that  all  the  revenues  of  this  ifland, 
north  of  Trent  and  weft  of  Reading,  are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  ever. 
Could  the  fm.all  rcTiainder  be  in  a  worfe  condition,  were  thofe  provinces  feized 
by  Auftria  acd  Fruffia  ?  There  is  only  this  d  ffcrence,  that  fome  event  might 
happen  irr  Euro;  e,  which  would  oblige  thefe  great  monarchs  todifgorge  their 
3f auiiitions.     Bj£  no  imagination   can  figure  a  fituation,  which  will  induce 

•ur 
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Appendix  nialces  only  fixty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
pounds  a- year ;  and  it  is  furprifing,  that,  while  the  queen's 
demands  were  (o  moderate,  and  her  expences  fo  well  re- 
gulated, fhe  fiiould  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  fupply  from  parliament,  or  be  reduced  to  make 
fale  of  the  crown- lands.  But  fuch  was  the  extreme,  I 
had  almoft  faid,  abfurd  parfimony  of  the  parliaments 
during  that  period.  They  valued  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  of  their  money:  The  members  had  no  connexion 
with  the  courts  and  the  very  idea,  which  they  conceived 
of  the  truft  committed  to  them,  v/as,  to  reduce  the  de- 
mands of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  fupplies  as  pof- 
fible.  The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the 
parliament  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  fupply. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  feldom 
fummoning  parliaments  •=.  No  redrefs  of  grievances  was 
cxpecled  from  thefe  afTemblies  :  They  were  fuppofed  to 
meet  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  impofe  taxes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Englifh  princes 
Bad  ufually  recourfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary 
loans ;  and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  befides  paying 
the  high  intereft  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  the  fecurity. 
Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  that  great  and  enterprizing  mer- 
chant, one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  reign,  engaged 
the  company  of  merchant-adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to 
the  queen  j  and  as  the  money  was  regularly  re-paid,  her 
credit  by  degrees  eftabliflied  itfelf  in  the  city^,  and  £he 
fhook  off  this  dependance  on  foreigners ''. 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  employed 
Grefham  to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

our  creditcs  to  relinquifh  their  claims,  or  ihe  puhl'c  to  feize  their  revenues* 
So  egregious  indeed  has  oten  our  t'olly^  that  we  have  even  loft  all  titic  to 
compairion,  in  ilie  jium  jerlel's  calamines  that  are  waiting  us. 

c  Strype,  vol,  iv,  p.  124.  ^  Stowe'i  Surve^f  of  Lonaoo,  book  i, 

f,  2S6, 
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at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin,   Appenak 
which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debafed  ^.     She  was  fo  .         '  ^ 
impolitic  as  to  make,  herfelf,  an  innovation  in  the  coin  ^ 
by  dividing  a  pound  of  filver  into  fixty-two  fhillings,  in 
ftead  of  fixty,  the  former  flandard.    This  is  the  laft  time 
that  the  coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  fenfible  how  much  the  defence  of  Commercs, 
her  kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power,  was  defirous 
to  encourage  commerce  and  navigation  :  But  as  her  mo- 
nopolies tended  to  extinguifh  all  domeftic  induftry,  which 
is  much  more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  it,  the  general  train  of  her  condudl  was 
ill  calculated  to  ferve  the  purpofe  at  which  fhe  aimed^ 
much  lefs  to  promote  the  riches  of  her  people.  The  ex- 
clufive  companies  alfo  were  an  immediate  check  on  fo- 
reign trade.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  difcouragements, 
the  fpirit  of  the  age  was  ftrongly  bent  on  naval  enter- 
prizes;  and  befides  the  military  expeditions  againft  the 
Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new  dlfcoveries^ 
and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  opened 
by  the  Englifh.  Sir  Martin  Froblfher  undertoook  three 
fruitlefs  voyages  to  difcover  the  north-weft  paflage :  Da- 
vis, not  difcouraged  by  this  ill  fuccefs,  made  a  new 
attempt,  when  he  difcovered  the  ftraits,  which  pafs  by 
his  name.  In  the  year  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  firft 
patent  to  the  Eaft-India  company :  The  ftock  of  that 
company  was  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds;  and  they 
fitted  out  four  fhlps,  under  the  command  of  James  Lan- 
cafter,  for  this  new  branch  of  trade.  The  adventure  was 
fuccefsful;  and  the  fhips,  returning  with  a  rich  cargo, 
encouraged  the  company  to  continue  the  commerce. 

The  communication  with  Mufcovy  had  been  opened. 
iii  queen  Mary's  time  by  the  difcovery  of  the  paflage  to 

*  MS.  of  lord  Royfton's  from  the  paper  office,  p.  295. 

Archangel : 
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i\p^pendix  Archangel:  But  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not 
begin  to  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  till  about  the  year 
1569.  The  queen  obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclufive 
patent  to  the  Englifh  for  the  whole  trade  of  Mufcovyf; 
and  (he  entered  into  a  perfonal,  as  well  as  national,  alli- 
ance with  him.  This  czar  was  named  John  Bafilides,  a 
furious  tyrant,  who,  continually  fufpefting  the  revolt  of 
his  fubjecSts,  fllpulated  to  have  a  fafe  retreat  and  protec- 
tion in  England.  In  order  the  better  to  enfure  this 
refource,  he  purpofed  to  marry  an  Englifh  woman;  and 
the  queen  intended  to  have  fent  him  lady  Anne  Haftings^ 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  But  when  the  lady 
was  informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  country^ 
fhe  wifely  declined  purchafing  an  empire  at  the  expence 
of  her  eafe  and  fafety^. 

The  Englifli,  encouraged  by  the  privileges,  which 
they  had  obtained  from*  Bafilides,  ventured  farther  into 
thofe  countries,  than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done. 
They  tranfported  their  goods  along  the  river  Dwina  in 
boats  made  of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  and 
rowed  up  the  ftream  as  far  as  Waloo-da.  Thence  thev 
carried  their  commodities  feven  days  journey  by  land 
to  Yeraflau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to  Aftracan.  At 
Aftracan,  they  built  fhips,  croffeJ  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
diftributed  their  manufadlures  inco  Perfia.  But  this  bold 
attempt  met  with  fuch  difcouragements,  that  it  was  never 
renewed  ^, 

After  the  death  of  John  Bafilides,  his  fon  Theodore 
revoked  the  patent,  which  the  Englifli  enjoyed  for  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  RuiTian  trade  :  When  the  queen  remon- 
flrated  againfl  this  innovation,  ho  told  her  minifters,- 
that  princes  muft  carry  an  indifferent  h..nd,  as  well  be- 
tween their  fubjcits  as  between  foreigners  3  and  not  con- 

f  Camden,  p.  408.  S  Ibid.  p.  49J.  ^  CamJen,  p.  418. 
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yert  trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  ought  to  be  Appendix 
common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for  the  private  gain  of 
a  few^  So  much  jufter  notions  of  commerce  were 
entertained  by  this  barbarian,  than  appear  in  the  condu£t 
of  the  renowned  queen  Elizabeth  !  Theodore,  however, 
continued  fome  privileges  to  the  Englifh,  on  account  of 
their  being  the  difcoverers  of  the  communication  between, 
Europe  and  his  country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year  1583; 
and  that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  com- 
pany by  queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time,  the  grand 
fignior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependant 
province  of  France ''j  but  having  heard  of  the  queen's 
power  and  reputation,  he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the 
Englifti,  and  even  granted  them  larger  privileges  than  he 
had  given  to  the  French.    . 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanfe-tov/ns  complained  loudly 
in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  of  the  treatment, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
Mary.  She  prudently  replied,  that,  as  fhe  would  not 
innovate  any  thing,  flie  would  ftill  protect  them  in  the 
immunities  and  privileges,  of  which  fhe  found  them  pof- 
feiTed.  This  anfwer  not  contenting  them,  their  com- 
merce was  foon  after  fufpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  who  tried  what 
they  could  themfelves  effect  for  promoting  their  com- 
merce. They  took  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 
hands  ;  and  their  returns  proving  fuccefsful,  they  divided 
themfelves  into  ftaplers  and  merchant  adventurers ;  th^ 
former  refiding  conftantly  at  one  place,  the  latter  try- 
ing their  fortunes  in  other  towns  and  ftates  abroad  with 
cloth  and  other  manufaCiures.      This  fuccefs  fo  enraged 

*  Camden,  p.  493.  ^  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol,  I.  p.  36. 

the 
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Appendix  the  Hanfe-towns,  that  they  tried  all  the  methods,  which  s 
difcontented  people  could  devife,  to  draw  upon  the  Eno-- 
lifh  merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations  and  ftates. 
They  prevailed  {o  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial  edid,  by 
which  the  Englifh  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the 
empire  :  The  queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  fixty 
of  their  fliips,  which  had  been  feized  in  the  river  Tao^us 
with  contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  ihips 
the  queen  intended  to  have  reftored,  as  defirino-  to  have 
compi-omifed  all  differences  with  thofe  trading  cities;  but 
when  (he  was  informed,  that  a  general  afiembly  was  held 
at  Lubec,  in  order  to  concert  meafu res  for  diftreffingthe 
Englifli  trade,  fiie  caufed  the  fliips  and  cargoes  to  be 
confifcated  :  Only  two  of  them  were  releafed  to  carry 
home  thc'  news,  and  to  inform  thefe  ftates,  that  flie  had 
the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for  all  their  proceed- 
ings '. 

Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged 
to  hire  fhips  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzick,  Genoa, 
and  Venice  :  But  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put 
affairs  upon  a  better  footing ;  both  by  building  fome  fhips 
of  her  own,  and  by  encouraging  the  merchants  to  build 
large  trading  veffels,  which,  on  cccafion,  were  converted 
into  (hips  of  war"'.  In  the  year  1582,  the  feamen  in 
England  were  found  to  be  fourteen  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men"  -,  the  number  of  veffels  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-two;  of  which  there  were  only  two 
hundred  and  levcnteen  above  eighty  tons.  Monfon  pre- 
tends, that,  though  navigation  decayed  in  the  firft  years 
of  James  I.  by  the  pra6tice  of  the  merchants,  who  car- 
ried on  their  trade  in  foreign  bottoms  <^,  yet  before  the 
year  16^0,  this  number  of  feam.en  v/as  tripled  in  Eng- 
land P. 

1  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  470.  ^  Camden,  p.  58S. 

a  Monfon,  p.2j6.  ?  Ibid.  p.  3C0.  P  Ibid.  p.  210,  256, 

The 
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The  navy,  which   the  queen  left  at  her  dcceafe,  ap-  Appendix 

pears  confiderable,  when   we   refledl  only  on  the  number  v I , 

of  vefTels,  which  were  forty- two:  But  when  we  confider  i^i'iitary 
that  none  of  thefe  fhips  carried  above  forty  guns  ;  that 
four  only  came  up  to  that  number ;  that  there  were  but 
two  ftiips  of  a  thoufand  tons ;  and  twenty-  three  below 
five  hundred,  fome  of  fifty,  and  fome  even  of  twenty 
tons ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  guns  belonging  to 
the  fleet  was  feven  hundred  and  feventy-four  "J;  we  muft 
entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  Englifh  navy,  com- 
pared to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained  •",  In  the 
year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  veflels,  fitted  out 
by  the  noblemen  and  fea-ports,  which  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred tons  * . 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invafion 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and 
levied  an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppofe  them.  Nothing 
gave  foreigners  a  higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England 
than  this  fudden  armament.  In  the  year  1575,  all  the 
militia  in  the  kingdom  were  computed  at  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  \  A 
diflribution  was  made,  in  the  year  1595,  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  men,  befides  thofe  which  Wales  could 
fupply".  Thefe  armies  were  formidable  by  their  num- 
bers ;  but  their  difcipline  and  experience  were  not  pro- 
portionate. Small  bodies  from.  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over,  and  plundered  the  eaft  coaft :  So 
unfit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  conflituted,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  lord  lieutenants  were  fird 
appointed  to  the  counties  in  this  reign. 

Mr.  Murden  ^  has  publiflied  from  the  Salifbury  col- 
le£lions  a  paper,  which  contains  the  military  force  of  the 

1  Monfon,  p,  196.     The   EngliHi  navy  at  prefent  carries  about  I4,coo 

guns,              '  See  note  [NN]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  »  Monfon, 

p.  30c.                     ^  Lives  of  the  admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  432.  ^  Stryjc, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2ti.                 ^  p.  608. 

Vol.  V.  I  i  nation 
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Appendix  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Spanlfh  Armada,  and  which  is 
in.  , 

fomewhat  different  from  the  account  given  by  our  ordinary 

hiftorians.  It  makes  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  king- 
dom amount  to  a  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  J  thofe  armed,  to  eighty  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  feventy-five;  of  whom  forty-four  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  twenty-feven  were  trained.  It 
muft  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  able-bodied  men  confifted 
of  fuch  only  as  were  regiftered,  otherwife  the  fmall 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  "^  Coke 
faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  he  was  employed  about 
the  fame  time,  together  with  Popham,  chief  juftice,  to  take 
a  furvey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found 
them  to  be  900,000  of  all  forts.  This  number,  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  computation,  fuppofes  that  there  were 
above  200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Yet  even  this  num- 
ber is  furprizingly  fmall.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  king- 
dom is  fix  or  feven  times  more  populous  at  prefent  ?  And 
that  Murden*s  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding 
catholics  and  children  and  infirm  perfons  ? 

Harrison  fays,  that  in  the  mufters  taken  in  the  years 
1574  and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  fervice  amounted  to 
1,172,674;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was 
omitted.  Such  uncertainty  and  contradiction  are  there  in 
all  thefe  accounts.  Notwithftanding  the  greatnefs  of  this 
number,  the  fame  author  complains  much  of  the  decay  of 
populoufnefs :  A  vulgar  complaint  in  all  places  and  all 
ages.  Guicciardini  makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative 
populoufnefs  of  England  in  diff'erent  periods,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that,  abftracSling  from  the  national  debt,  there  is  a 
prodigious  encreafe  of  power,  in  that,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  European  ftate,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft 

X  Journ.  15  April,  1621. 

century. 
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century.  It  would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  AppenJIx 
alone  could  at  prefcnt  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the 
three  kingdoms  were  capable  of  at  the  death  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. And  we  might  go  farther,  and  aflert,  that  one 
good  county,  in  England  is  able  to  make^  at  lead  to  fup- 
port,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole,  kingdom  was  capa- 
ble of  in  the  reign  of  Harry  V  ;  when  the  maintainance  of 
agarrifon  in  a  fmall  town,  like  Calais,  formed  more  than 
a  third  of  the  ordinary  national  expence.  Such  are  the 
efFe(5ls  of  liberty,   induftry,  and  good  government  ! 

The  ftate  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  was  at  this  time 
very  low ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almoft  all  kinds  had  the 
preference >'.  About  the  year  1590,  there  were  in  Lon- 
don four  perfons  only  rated  in  the  fubfidy- books  fo  high 
as  four  hundred  pounds^.  This  computation  is  not  in- 
deed to  be  deemed  an  exa6i:  eftimate  of  their  wealth.  In 
1567,  there  were  found  on  enquiry  to  be  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  ftrangers  of  all  nations  in 
London  :  Of  whom  three  thoufand  eisiht  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight  Scots'. 
The  perfecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  drove 
afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into  England  ; 
and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that  king- 
dom, was  very  much  improved  by  them  ^,  It  was  then 
that  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of 
the  merchants :  The  queen  vifited  it,  and  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great 
efFe6l  on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word,  ufury,  which 
formerly  meant  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  money, 
came  now  to  exprefs  only  the  taking  of  exorbitant  and 
illegal  intereft.  An  aCt,  pailed  in  1571,  violently  con- 
demns all  ufury  i  but  permits  ten  per  cent,  intereft  to  be 

y  D'Ewes,   p.  505.  2  Id.  p.  497.  •  Haynes,  p.  461,  462. 

>  Stowe,  p.  668. 

I  i  2  payed. 
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AppenJi*  payed.  Henry  IV.  of  France  reduced  intereft  to  6j  per 
cent :  An  indication  of  the  great  advance  of  France  above 
England  in  commerce. 

Dr.  Howell  fays'"  that  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third 
of  her  reign  was  prefented  with  a  pair  of  black  filk 
knit  flockings  by  her  filkwoman,  and  never  wore  cloth 
hofe  any  more.  The  author  of  the  prefent  State  of  Eng- 
land, fays  that  about  1577,  pocket  watches  v,  ere  firft 
brought  into  England  from  Germany.  They  are  thought 
to  have  been  invented  at  Nuremberg.  About  1580,  the 
ufe  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  '^, 
Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occafions,  rode 
behind  her  chamberlain. 

Camden  fays,  that  in  158  f,  Randolph,  fo  much  em-, 
ployed  by  the  queen  in  foreign  embaffies,  poflefled  the 
ciEce  of  poft-mafter  general  of  England.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  pofts  were  then  eflablifhed  ;  though  from 
Charles  I.'s  regulations  in  1635,  it  would  feem,  that 
few  poft-houfes  were  ere<fled  before  that  time. 

In  a  remonftrance  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported 
annually  about  200,000  pieces  of  cloth  ^.  This  number 
feems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  firft  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  JUDICIOUS  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar 
obfervation,  that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating  from  the 
cncreafe  of  inclofures  and  decay  of  tillage  ;  and  he  afcribes 
the  reafon  very  jufi:ly  to  the  reftraints  put  on  the  export- 
ation of  corn ;  while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export 
all  the  produce  of  pafturage,  fuch  as  wool,  hides,  lea- 
ther,   tallow,    Sic.     Thefe   prohibitions   of  exportation 

c  Hiftory  of  the  World,  vol.  ii,  p.  222.  *  Anderfon,  vol.  5, 

p.  421.  <^  Anderfon,  vol,  i.  p-  424* 

K  were 
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were  derived  from  the  prerogative,  and  were  very  injudi-  Appendix 
cious.  The  queen,  once,  on  the  commencement  of  her^ 
reign,  had  tried  a  contrary  prad^ice,  and  with  good  fuc- 
cefs.  From  the  fame  author  we  learn,  that  the  complaints, 
renewed  in  our  time,  were  then  very  common,  concerning 
the  high  prices  of  every  things  There  fecms,  indeed, 
to  have  been  two  periods,  in  which  prices  rofe  remark- 
ably in  England,  namely,  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and 
that  in  the  prefent  age.  Between  the  two,  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  flagnation.  It  would  appear  that  induftry, 
during  that  intermediate  period,  encreafed  as  faft  as  gold 
and  fiJver,  and  kept  commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with 
money. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  fettle 
colonies  in  America;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
Newfoundland,  another  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Vir- 
ginia :  But  neither  of  thefe  projedls  proved  fuccefsful. 
All  thofe  noble  fettlements  were  made  in  the  following 
reigns.  The  current  fpecie  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  end 
of  this  reign,  is  computed  at  four  millions^. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  defired  Sir  Francis  Walflngham, 
then  ambaflador  in  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  riding 
mafter  in  that  country,  to  whom  he  promifes  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  befide  maintaining  himfelf  and  fervant 
and  a  couple  of  horfes.  "  I  know,*'  adds  the  earl, 
*'  that  fuch  a  man  as  I  want  may  receive  higher  wages 

f  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Complaints  of 
divers  of  our  Countrymen.  The  author  fays,  that  in  20  or  30  years  before 
J581,  commodities  had  in  general  rifen  50  per  cent;  fome  more.  Cannot 
you,  neighbour,  remember,  fays  he,  that,  within  thefe  30  years,  I  could 
in  this  town  buy  the  beft  pig  or  goofe  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  for  four-pence, 
which  now  cofteth  twelve-pence,  a  good  capon  for  three  pence,  or  four-pence, 
a  chicken  for  a  penny,  a  hen  for  two-pence,  p.  35,  Yet  the  price  of  oidi« 
pary  labour  was  then  eight- pence  a  day,  p.  31, 

g  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol,  i.  p.  475. 

I  i  3  «  ip 
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Appendix  «  Jn  France :  But  let  him  confider,  that  a  fhillino:  in 

III. 
\_  -^'     '  "  England  goes  as  far  as  two  (hillings  in  France''."     It 

is  known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  fince  that 
time. 
Manners.  The  nobility  in  this  age  ftill  fupported,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  ancient  magnificence  in  their  hofpitallty,  and 
in  the  numbers  of  their  retainers  ;  and  the  queen  found  it 
prudent  to  retrench,  by  proclamation,  their  expences  in 
this  lafl:  particular  K  The  expence  of  hofpitality,  (he 
fomewhat  encouraged,  by  the  frequent  vifits  (he  paid  her 
nobility,  and  the  fumptuous  feafts,  which  fhe  received 
from  them  ^,  The  earl  of  Leicefter  gave  her  an  enter- 
tainment in  Kenilworth  Caftle,  which  was  extraordinary 
for  expence  and  magnificence.  Among  other  particulars? 
we  are  told,  that  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  hogftieads 
of  beer  were  drunk  at  it '.  The  earl  had  fortified  this 
caftle  at  great  expence;  and  it  contained  arms  for  ten 
thoufand  men  '".  The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  family  con- 
fifting  of  two  hundred  and  forty  fervants".  Stowe 
remarks  it  as  a  fingular  proof  of  beneficence  in  this  no- 
bleman, that  he  was  contented  with  his  rent  from  his 
tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extraordinary  fervices  from 
them :  A  proof  that  the  great  power  of  the  fovereign 
(what  was  almoft  unavoidable)  had  very  generally  coun- 

h  Digges's  compleat  AmbaflTador.  i  Strjpe,  vol.  iii.  Append,  p.  54.. 

k  Harrifun,  after  enumerating  the  queen's  pahces,  adds:  •<  But  wf)at 
**  fliall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houfes  the  queen's 
*'  majefty  hath  ?  Sith  all  is  hers  j  and  when  it  pleafeth  her  in  the  fummer 
**  fcafon  to  recreate  herfelf  abroad,  and  view  the  eftate  ot"  the  countr\',  and 
*<  hear  the  complaints  of  her  poor  commons  injured  by  her  unjuft  ofiiccrs  or 
'•  their  fubftiturcs,  every  nobleman's  houfe  is  her  palace,  where  fhe  conti- 
*'  nuelh  during  pleafure,  and  till  ihe  return  again  to  fome  of  her  own,  in 
**  which  /he  remaineth,  fo  long  as  iTie  pleal'eth,"  Book  ii.  ch^p.  xv. 
Surely  one  may  fay  of  fuch  a  gueft,  what  Cicero  fays  to  .■'\tticus,  on  occafion 
of  a  vifit  payed  him  by  Caefar.  Hofpes  tamen  ncn  is  cuj  diceres,  amabo  te, 
todem  ad  me  cum  revertere.  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  5a.  If  /he  relieved  the  people 
from  oppreffions  (to  whom  it  feems  the  law  could  give  no  relief)  her  vifitg 
Mvere  a  great  oppreflion  on  the  nobility, 

1  Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p,  1791,  m  Strype,  vol   iii.  p.  394, 

«   Stowe,  p.  674. 

tenanced 
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tenanced    the  nobility  in   tyrannizing  over  the  people.  Apr<»ndiK 

'  ill* 

Burleigh,  though  he  v/as  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal 
eftate,  kept  a  family  confifting  of  a  hundred  fervants  ^. 
He  had  a  (landing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other 
tables  for  perfons  of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always 
ferved  alike,  whether  he  were  in  town  or  in  the  country. 
About  his  perfon  he  had  people  of  great  diftin£iion,  info- 
much  that  he  could  reckon  up  twenty  gentlemen  retainers 
who  had  each  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year;  and  as  many 
among  his  ordinary  fervants,  who  were  worth  from  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  ^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  fmall,  the 
miniflers  and  courtiers  fometimes  found  means,  by 
employing  the  boundlefs  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater 
fortunes  than  it  is  poffible  for  them  at  prefent  to  amafs, 
from  their  larger  falaries,  and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  feveral  times 
in  his  country  houfe  \  where  fhe  remained  three,  four,  or 
five  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  vifit  coft  him  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds'^.  The  quantity  of  filver  plate pofTefTed 
by  this  nobleman,  is  furprifmg  :  No  lefs  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  weighf;  which,  befides  the 
faftiion,  would  be  above  forty-two  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling  in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only  4000  pounds  a- 
year  in  land,  and  ii,oco  pounds  in  money  ;  and  as  land 
was  then  commonly  fold  at  ten  years  purchafe,  his  plate 
was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  his  fortune.  It 
appears,  that  little  value  was  then  put  upon  the  fafhion 
of  the  plate,  which  probably  was  but  rude:  The  weight 
was  chiefly  confidered  \ 

o  Strype,  vol.  ili.  p.  119.  AppenJ.  P  Life  of  ?urleigh  publflird 

by  Collin?.  4  Ibid,  p,  40.  -  See  note  [00]  at  the  end 

of  the  volume. 

s  This  appears  from  Burleigh's  will :  He  fpecifies  only  tha  number  of 
ounces  to  be  given  to  each  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldfmith  to  fee  it  v.'eighcd 
•lit  to  thcipj  wilbcu:  making  any  diflinction  of  the  pieces* 

I  i  4  But 
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Appendix  But  though  there  were  preferved  great  remains  of  the 
ancient  cuftoms,  the  nobility  were,  by  degrees,  acquir? 
ing  a  tafte  for  elegant  luxury;  and  many  edifices,  in  par- 
ticular, were  built  by  them,  neat,  large,  and  fumptuous, 
to  the  great  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  fays  Camden^; 
but  to  the  no  lefs  decay  of  the  glorious  hofpitality  of  the 
Txation.  It  is,  however,  more  reafonable  to  think,  that 
this  new  turn  of  expence  promoted  arts  and  induftry ; 
while  the  ancient  hofpitality  was  the  fource  of  vice,  dif- 
order,  fedition,  and  idlenefs  ". 

Among  the  other  fpecies  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel 
began  much  to  encreafe  during  this  age;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  reftrain  it  by  proclamation  "^i  Her 
example  was  very  little  conformable  to  her  edicts.  As 
no  woman  was  ever  more  conceiied  of  her  beautv,  Of 
more  dcfirous  of  making  impreilion  on  the  hearts  of  be- 
holders, no  one  ever  went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in 
apparel,  or  ftudied  more  the  variety  and  richnefs  of  her 
drefles.  She  appeared  almoft  every  day  in  a  different 
habit;  and  tried  all  the  feveral  modes,  by  which  ihe 
hoped  to  render  herfelf  agreeable.  She  was  alfo  fo  fond 
of  her  cloaths,  that  fhe  never  could  part  with  any  of 
them  ;  and  at  her  death  fhe  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the 
different  habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  which 
fhe  had  ever  worn  in  her  life-time  ^. 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and  the 
diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  fovereign  ;  and  by  difabling  the  great  noble- 
men from  refiftance,  promoted  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  extended  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  juflice. 
There  were  many  peculiar  caufes  in  the  fituation  and 


t  Page  452.  «  See  note  [PP]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

V  Ca.Tiden,  p.  45«,  x  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  70a,  from  Beamnpnt*a 

Difpatches, 

•charadler 
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diara61er  of  Henry  VII.  which   augmented  the  authority  Appendix 

-  III. 

of  the  crown  :  Moil  of  thele  cauies  concurred  in  fucceed- 

ing  prince:^ ;  together  with  the  fadions  in  religion,  and 
the  acquifition  of  the  fupremacy,  a  moft  important  arti- 
cle of  prerogative:  But  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a 
general  cauic,  which  operated  during  this  whole  period? 
and  which  continually  tended  to  diminifli  the  riches,  and 
ftill  more  the  influence,  of  the  ariftocracy,  anciently  fo 
formidable  to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  difii- 
pated  the  immenfe  fortunes  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and 
as  the  new  methods  of  expence  gave  fubiiftance  to  me- 
fchanics  and  merchants,  who  lived  in  an  independant 
manner  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  induftry,  a  nobleman, 
inftead  of  that  unlimited  afcendant,  which  he  was  wont 
to  afTume  over  thofe  who  were  maintained  at  his  board, 
or  fubfifted  by  falaries  conferred  on  them,  retained  only 
that  moderate  influence,  which  cuftomers  have  over 
tradefmen,  and  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  civil 
government.  The  landed  proprietors  alfo,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  endeavoured  to 
turn  their  lands  to  the  beft  account  with  regard  to  profit, 
and  either  inclofing  their  fields,  or  joining  many  fmall 
farms  into  a  few  large  ones,  difmifl^ed  thofe  ufelefs  hands, 
which  formerly  were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt 
to  fubvert  the  government,  or  oppofe  a  neighbouring 
baron.  By  all  thefe  means  the  cities  encreafed ;  the 
middle  rank  of  men  began  to  be  rich  and  powerful ;  the 
prince,  who,  in  efFedt,  was  the  fame  with  the  law,  was 
implicitly  obeyed  j  and  though  the  farther  progrefs  of  the 
fame  caufes  begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty,  founded  on  the 
privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  rife  of  this  order,  the  fove- 
reign  took  advantage  of  the  prefent  fituation,  and  aflumed 
ao  authority  almoft  abfolute. 

Whatever 
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Appendix       Whatever  may  be  ce*imonly  Imagined,  from   the 

III  ^  o 

^  '  .  authority  of  lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington, 
and  later  authors,  the  laws  of  Henry  VIL  contributed 
very  little  towards  the  great  revolution,  which  happened 
about  this  period  in  the  Englifh  conftitution.  The  prac- 
tice of  breaking  entails,  by  a  fine  and  recovery,  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  reigns;  and  this  prince  only 
gave  indirectly  a  legal  fan£tion  to  the  practice,  by  reform- 
ing^ fome  abufes  which  attended  it.  But  the  fettled 
authority,  which  he  acquired  to  the  crown,  enabled  the 
fovereign  to  encroach  on  the  feparate  jurifdidions  of  the 
barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regular  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  counties  palatine  underwent  the 
fame  fate  as  the  feudal  powers ;  and  by  a  ftaiute  of  Hen- 
ry VIII '",  the  jurifdi£tion  of  thefe  counties  was  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the 
king's  name.  But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  fecret  revolution  of  government,  and  fub- 
verted  the  power  of  the  barons.  There  appear  flill  in 
this  reign  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  flavery  of  the  boors 
and  peafants'^',  but  none  afterwards. 

Learning.  LEARNING,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  by  the  Englifh  princes  and  nobles ;  and  as  it  was 
not  yet  proflituted  by  being  too  common,  even  the  Great 
deemed  it  an  obje£l  of  ambition  to  attain  a  character  for 
1  iterature.  The  four  fucceflive  fovereigns,  Henry,  Ed- 
ward, Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may,  on  one  account  or  other, 
be  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  authors.  Queen  Catherine 
Parr  tranflated  a  book :  Lady  Jane  Gray,  confidering  her 
ao-e,  and  her  fex,  and  her  ftation,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prodigy  of  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  raifed 
from  being  profefibr  in  Cambridge,  firft  to  be  ambaflador 
to  France,  then  fecretary  of  flate.     The  difpatches  of 

y  J7  Hen,  VIII.  c.  24,  »  Rymer,  tom.XT.  p.  731. 
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thofe  times,  and  among  others  thofe  of  Burleigh  him-  Appendix 
felf,  are  frequentljr interlarded  with  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  claffics.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court 
valued  themfelves  on  knowledge:  Lady  Burleigh,  lady 
Bacon,  and  their  two  fillers,  were  miftrefTes  of  the  an- 
cient, as  well  as  modern  languages;  and  placed  more 
pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their  rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  tranflated  feveral  books; 
and  fhe  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  tongye*©     k  i«  pretended,  that  (he  made  an  ex- 
temporary reply  in  Greek  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  addrefTed  her  in    that  language.     It  is  certain, 
that  fhe  anfwered  in    Latin  without  premeditation,  and 
in  a  very  fpirited  manner,  to  the  Polifli  ambafTador,  who 
had   been  wanting  in  refpedt    to  her.     When  fhe   had 
finifhed,    fhe  turned  about   to   her  courtiers,  and    faid, 
"  God's  death,   my  lords,'*  (for  fhe  was  much  addicled 
to  fwearing)  "  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  fcour  up 
*'  my  old  Latin,  that  hath  long  lain  rufling  ''."     Eliza- 
beth, even  after  (he  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the 
ambition  of  appearing  as  an  author  ;  and  next  to  her  de- 
Hre  of  admiration  for  beauty,  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
chief  obje6t  of  her  vanity.     She  tranflated  Boethius  of 
the   Confolation  of  Philofophy;  In   order,  as  fhe    pre- 
tended, to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV. 's  change  of  re- 
ligion.    As  far  as  we  can  judge  from   Elizabeth's  com- 
pofitions,  we  may  pronounce,  that,  notwithftanfting  her 
application,  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  tafte  in  literature 
was  but  indifferent :  She  was  much  inferior  to  her  fuc- 
ceffor  in    this     particular,  who   was  himfelf  no  perfect 
model  of  eloquence. 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  leafl  for  the  learned  of 
this  age,  the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  fhining  by  her 
own  learning,  than  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by  her 

3  Sec  note  [QQ^]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  '"  Spfed. 

liberality. 
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Appendix  liberality.  Spencer  himfelf,  the  fineft  Englifh  writer  of 
his  age,  was  long  neglected  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  his  patron,  was  allowed  to  die  almoft  for 
want.  This  poet  contains  great  beauties,  a  fweet  and 
harmonious  verfification,  eafy  elocution,  a  fine  imagina- 
tion :  Yet  does  the  perufal  of  his  work  become  fo  tedious, 
that  one  never  finifhes  it  from  the  mere  pleafure  which  it 
affords :  It  foon  becomes  a  kind  of  tafk-reading ;  and  it 
requires  fome  effort  and  refolutlon  to  carry  us  on  to  the 
end  of  his  long  performance.  This  effe£l,  of  which 
every  one  is  confcious,  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  change 
of  manners  :  But  manners  have  more  changed  fince  Ho- 
mer's age  ;  and  yet  that  poet  remains  ftill  the  favourite  of 
every  reader  of  tafte  and  judgement.  Homer  copied  true 
natural  manners,  which,  however  rough  or  uncultivated, 
will  always  form  an  agreeable  and  interefting  pi6lure ; 
But  the  pencil  of  the  Englifh  poet  was  employed  in  draw- 
ing the  affectations,  and  conceits,  and  fopperies  of  chi- 
valry, which  appear  ridiculous  as  foon  as  theylofe  there- 
commendation  of  the  mode.  The  tedioufnefs  of  continued 
allegory,  and  that  too  feldom  ftrikingor  ingenious  has  alfo 
contributed  to  render  the  Fairy  ^leen  peculiarly  tirefome  ; 
not  to  mention  the  two  great  frequency  of  its  defcriptions, 
and  the  languor  of  its  ftanza.  Upon  the  whole,  Spencer 
maintains  his  place  in  the  fhelves  among  our  Englifh 
claffics :  But  he  is  feldom  (t^n  on  the  table  ;  and  there  is 
fcarcely  any  one,  if  he  dares  to  be  ingenuous,  but  will 
€onfefs,  that,  notwithflanding  all  the  merit  of  the  poet, 
he  affords  an  entertainment  with  which  the  palate  is  foon 
fatiated.  Several  writers  of  late  have  amufed  themfelves 
in  copying  the  flile  of  Spencer;  and  no  imitation  has 
been  fo  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  refemblance  to 
the  original ;  His  manner  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  almoft 
impolTible  not  to  transfer  fome  of  it  into  the  copy. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  13. 

THE  parliament  alfo  granted  the  queen  the  duties  of  ton* 
nage  and  poundage ;  but  this  ccnGeHion  was  at  that 
time  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  Ihe  had  levied 
thefe  duties  before  they  were  voted  by  parliament :  But  there 
was  another  exertion  of  power,  which  (lie  pradifed,  and  which 
people,  in  the  prefent  age,  from  their  ignorance  of  ancient 
praftices,  may  be  apt  to  think  a  little  extraordinary.  Her 
filler,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  had, 
from  her  own  authority,  impofed  four  marks  on  each  ton  of 
wine  imported,  and  had  encreafed  the  poundage  a  third  on  all 
commodities.  Queen  Elizabeth  continued  thefe  impofitioni? 
as  long  as  fhe  thought  convenient.  The  parliament,  who  had 
jTo  good  an  opportunity  of  reftraining  thefe  arbitrary  taxes, 
when  they  voted  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  thought  not  pro- 
per to  make  any  mention  of  them.  They  knew,  that  the 
Sovereign,  during  that  age,  pretended  to  have  the  fole  regula^ 
tion  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with  that 
prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  fevereil  reproof,  i^ 
not  chaftifement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  133.  We  know 
certainly  from  the  flatutes  and  journals,  that  no  fuch  impo- 
litions  were  granted  by  parliament. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  26. 

l^NOX,  p.  127.     We  fhall  fuggeft  afterwards  fome  rea.- 

fons  to  fufpedl,  that,  perhaps,  no  exprefs  promife  was 

ever  given.     Calumnies  eafily  arife  during  times  of  fadion, 

'  '  efpecialiy 
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efpecially  thofe  of  the  religious  kind,  when  men  think  every 
art  lawful  for  promoting  their  purpofe.  The  congregation  in 
their  manifefto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  the  articles  of 
the  regent's  mal-adminiftration,  do  not  reproach  her  with  this 
breach  of  promife.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  a  rumour 
fpread  abroad  to  catch  the  populace.  If  the  papifts  have 
fometimes  maintained,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  he- 
retics, their  adverfaries  feem  alfo  to  have  thought,  that  no 
truth  ought  to  be  told  of  idolaters, 

NOTE  [C],  p.  30. 

CPOTSWOOD,  p.  146.     Melvil,  p.  29.     Knox,  p.  225. 
228.     Lefley,  lib.  x.     That  there  was  really  no  violation 
of  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  appears  from  the  manifefto  of  the 
congregation  in  Knox,  p.  184.  in  which  it  is  not  fo  much  as 
pretended.    The  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers  were,  probably, 
in  Scotch  pay,  fmce  the  congregation  complains,  that  the 
country  was  opprelled  with  taxes  to  maintain  armies.     Knox, 
p.  164,  165.     And  even  if  they  had  been  in  French  pay,  it 
had  been  no  breach  of  the  capitulation,  fmce  they  were  na- 
tional troops,  not  French.     Knox,  does  not  fay,  p.  139,  that 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  were  tried  or  punifhed  for  their 
pall  offences ;  but  only  that  they  were  opprefTed  with  the 
quartering  of  foldiers  :  And  the  congregation,  in  their  ma- 
nifefto, fay  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for  fear.     This 
plain  detection  of  the  calumny  with  regard  to  the  breach  of  the 
capitulation  of  Perth,  may  make  us  fufpecH:  a  like  calumny 
with  regard  to  the  pretended  promife  not  to  give  fentence 
againft  the  minifters.     The  affair  lay  altogether  between  the 
regent  and  the  laird  of  Dun ;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  charadler,   might  be  willing  to  take  fome 
general  profeflions  for  promifes.     If  the  queen,  overawed  by 
the  power  of  the  congregation,  gave  fuch  a  promife  in  order 
to  have  liberty  to  proceed  to  a  fentence  ;  How  could  fhe  ex- 
pedl  to  have  power  to  execute  a  fentence  fo  infidioully  obtaifl- 
ed  ?  And  to  what  purpofe  could  it  ferve  ? 
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NOTE  [D],  p.  31. 

l/"NOX,  p.  153,  154,  155.  This  author  pretends  that  this 
article  was  agreed  to  verbally,  but  that  the  queen's  fcribes 
omitted  it  in  the  treaty  which  was  figned.  The  (lory  is  very 
unlikely,  or  rather  very  abfurd  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty  :  Nor  do  the  con- 
gregation, in  their  fubfequent  manifefto  infill:  upon  it.  Knox, 
p.  184.  Befides,  Would  the  queen  regent  in  an  article  of  a 
treaty,  call  her  own  religion  idolatry  ? 

NOTE  [E],  p.  33. 

^  J  ^HE  Scotch  lords  in  their  declaration  fay,  "  How  far 
*'  we  have  fought  fupport  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
**  prince,  and  what  juft  caufe  we  had  and  have  fo  to  do,  we 
Ihall  Ihortly  make  manifeft  unto  the  world,  to  the  praife  of 
God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confuiion  of  all  thofe  that 
flander  us  for  fo  doing  :  For  this  we  fear  not  to  confefs, 
that,  as  in  this  enterprize  againft  the  devil,  againft  idolatry 
*■*  and  the  maintainers  of  the  fame,  we  chiefly  and  only  feek 
"  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto  men,  fin  to  be  puniflied, 
**  and  virtue  to  be  maintained ;  fo  where  power  faileth  of  our- 
**  felves,  we  will  feek  it,  wherefoever  God  fhall  offer  the 
**  fame."     Knox,  p.  176. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  80. 
'Tp'HIS  year  the  council  of  Trent  was  dilTolved,  which  had 
fitten  from  1545.  The  publication  of  its  decrees  excited 
anew  the  general  ferment  in  Europe  ;  while  the  catholics  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  them,  and  the  pro- 
teftants  rejefled  them.  The  religious  controverfies  were  too 
far  advanced  to  expedl  that  any  convi«^ion  would  refult  from 
the  decrees  of  this  council.  It  is  the  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  in  an  age  truly  learned  and  inquifitive  ; 
and  as  the  hillory  of  it  has  been  written  with  great  penetration 
and  judgment,  it  has  tended  very  much  to  expofe  clerical 
ufurpations  and  intrigues,  and  may  ferve  us  as  a  fpecimen  of 
more  ancient  councils.  No  one  expedls  to  fee  another  general 
council,  till  the  decay  of  learning  and  the  progrefs  of  igno- 
rance (hall  again  fit  mankind  for  thefe  great  impoftures. 
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NOTE  [G],  p.  90. 

TT  appears,  however,  from  Randolf's  Lettefs,  (See  Keithy 
p.  290.)  that  Tome  oiFers  had  been  made  to  that  minifter, 
of  feizing  Lenox  and  Darnley,  and  delivering  them  into  queen 
Elizabeth's  hands.  Melvil  confirms  the  fame  flory,  and  fays, 
that  the  defign  was  acknov/ledged  by  the  confpirators,  p.  56, 
This  ferves  to  juftify  the  account  given  by  the  queen's  party 
of  the  Raid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  called.  See  farther,  Goodall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  558.  The  other  confpiracy,  of  which  Murray 
complained,  is  much  more  uncertain,  and  is  founded  on  VQvy 
doubtful  evidence. 

NOTE  [Hj,  p. 96. 
T>  UCHANAN  confelTes  that  Pvizzio  was  ugly ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  narration  of  that  author,  that  he 
was  young.  He  fays,  that  on  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy to  Turin,  Rizzio  v/as  in  adolefcentia  'vigcre  ;  in  the  vigour 
of  youth.  Now  that  event  happened  only  a  {qw  years  before, 
lib.  xvii»  cap.  44.  That  Both vvel  vv^as young  appears,  among, 
many  other  invincible  proofs,  from  Mary's  inftruiSlions  to  the 
.bilhop  of  Dumblain,  her  ambaifador  at  Paris  j  where  fhe  fays, 
that  in  1559,  only  eight  years  before,  he  was  ^ery  young. 
He  might  therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he  married 
her.  See  Keith's  Hiftory,  p.  388.  From  the  appendix  ta 
the  epijiolce  regum  Scotori'im,  it  appears,  by  authentic  docu- 
ments, that  Patrick,  earl  of  Bothwel,  father  to  James,  who 
efpoufed  queen  Mary,  was  alive,  till  near  the  year  1560. 
Buchanan,  by  amiflake,  which  has  been  long  ago  correfted, 
calls  him  James. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  no. 
IV /TAR Y  herfelf  confeiled,  in  her  inflruftions  to  the  am- 
^^  bafladors,  whom  Ihe  fentto  France,  that  Bothwel  per- 
fuaded  all  the  noblemen,  that  their  application  in  favour  of 
his  marriage  was  agreeable  to  her,  Keith,  p.  389.  Anderfon, 
vol.  i.  p.  94.  Murray  afterwards  produced  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth's commiiTioners  a  paper  figned  by  Mary,  by  which  ihe 
permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to  her.  This  per- 
miflion  was  a  fufRcient  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and  was 
efteemed  equivalent  to  a  command.  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^g. 
They  even  affcrted,  that  the  houfe,  in  which  they  met,  was 
furrounded  with  armed  men.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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NOTE  [K],  p.  141. 

Ty^  A  R  Y's  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admit- 
-'•  ting  Murray  to  a  conference  was  a  mere  pretext  in 
order  to  break  off  the  conference.  She  indeed  employs  that 
reafon  in  her  order  for  that  purpofe  (fee  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  . 
p.  184),  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commiluoners  are  di- 
redled  to  make  ufe  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honour  from 
being  attacked,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  183^  It  was  therefore 
the  accufation  only  Ihe  was  afraid  of.  Murray  was  the  leaft 
obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies :  He  was  abroad  when  her  fub- 
jefts  rebelled  and  reduced  her  to  captivity  :  He  had  only  ac- 
cepted of  the  regency,  when  voluntarily  proffered  him  by  the 
nation.  His  being  admitted  to  queen  Elizabeth's  prefence  was 
therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  for  a  quarrel,  or  for  breaking 
off  the  conference  j  and  was  plainly  a  mere  pretence. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  143.     ^ 

TT 7  E  fliall  not  enter  into  a  long  difcuflion  Concerning  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  letters :  We  fhall  only  remark  in 
general,  that  the  chief  objeflions  againft  them  are,  that  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  pafied  through  the  earl  of  Morton's 
hands,  the  leaft  fcrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies;  and  that 
they  are,  to  the  lall  degree,  indecent,  and  even  fomewhat 
inelegant,  fuch  as  it  is  not  likely  Ihe  would  write.  But  to 
thefe  prefumptions  we  may  oppofe  the  following  confidera- 
tions.  (i.)  Though  it  be  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  fub- 
fcription,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  almoft  impoffible,  to  coun- 
terfeit feveral  pages,  fo  as  to  refemble  exa6lly  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  any  perfon.  Thefe  letters  were  examined  and  com- 
pared with  Mary's  hand-writing,  by  the  Englifh  privy- council, 
and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  fe- 
veral partizans  of  that  princefs.  They  might  have  been  exa- 
mined by  the  biihop  of  Rofs,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commiffioners.  The  regent  mull:  have  expected,  that  they 
would  be  very  critically  examined  by  them  :  And  had  they 
jiot  been  able  to  lland  that  teft,  he  was  only  preparing  a  fcene 
of  confufion  to  himfelf.  Biihop  Lefiy  exprefsly  declines  the 
Vol.  V.  K  k  comparing 
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comparing  of  the  hands,  which  he  calls  no  legal  proof.  Good- 
all,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.     (2.)   The  letters  are  very  long,  much 
longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  Mary's  enemies  ;  a  circumilance,  which  encreafed 
the  difficulty,  and  expofed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  rilk 
of  a  detection.     (3.)  They  are  not  fo  grofs  and  palpable,  as 
forgeries  commonly  are  ;  for  they  ftill  left  a  pretext  for  Mary's 
friends  to  afiert,  that  their  meaning  was  ftrained  to  make 
them  appear  criminal;   fee    Gcodall,  vol.  ii.  p.   361.     (4.) 
There  is  a  long  contrail  of  m.arriage,  faid  to  be  written  by 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  figned  by  the  queen,  before  Both- 
well's  acquital.     Would  Morton,  without  any  neceffity,  have 
thus  doubled  the  difiiculties  of  the  forgery,  and  the  danger 
of  detedlion  ?     (5.)  The  letters  are  indifcreet  j   but  fuch  was 
apparently  Mary's  condufl  at  that  time :  They  are  inelegant ; 
but  they  have  acarelefs,   natural  air,  ,like  letters  haftily  writ- 
ten  between  familiar   friends.     (6.)    Tliey   contain   fuch   a 
variety  of -particular  circumftances,    as  nobody   could  have 
thought  of  inventing,  efpecially  as  they  mufl:  necefTarily  have 
afforded  her  many  means  of  detection.   (7.)  We  have  not  the 
originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French  :  We  have  only 
a  Scotch  and  Latin  tranflaticn  from  the  original,  and  a  French 
tranflation  profefledly  done  from  the  Latin.     Now  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  Scotch  tranflation  is  full  of  Gallicifms, 
and  is  clearlv  a  tranflation  from  a  French  original :   Such  as 
7nake  fault,  faire  des  fautes  ;  make  it  feem  that  I  belie^ve,  fairs 
femblant   de  le  crotre  ;  make  hrek,  faire  breche ;  this  is  my  firft 
journay,    c'cji  ma  premiere  journee  ;  ha've you  not  defire  to  laughs 
na'vez.  njous  pas  en^ie  de  rire  ;  the  place  nxiill  hald  unto  the  deaths 
la  place  tiendra  jufqu'a  la  mart  ;  he  may  not  come  forth   of  the 
houfe  this  long  time,   il  ne  petit  pas  fortir  du  logis  de  long-terns  ;   to 
make  me  advert ifement,  faire  in' advert ir  ;  put  order  to  it ;  mettre 
ordre  a  cela  ;  difcharge  ycur  heart,  decharger  I'otre  cceiir  ;  make 
gud  njoatch,faites  bonne  garde,  &c.  (8.)  There  is  a  converfation 
which  flie  mentions,  between  herfelf  and  the  king  one  evening  : 
But  Murray  produced  before  the  Englifii  commiiTioners,   the 
teftimonyof  one  Crawford,  a  gentleman  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
who  fvvore,  that  tlie  king,  on  her  departure  from  him,  gave  him 
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an  account  of  the  fame  converfation.  (9.)  There  feems  very- 
little  reafon  why  Murray  and  his  aflbciates  fliould  run  the  liik 
of  fuch  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  muil  have  rendered  them 
infamous,  if  detected;  fince  their  caufe,  from  Mary's  known 
condud:,  even  without  thefe  letters,  was  fuftciently  good  and 
juftiiiable.  (10.)  Murray  expofed  thefe  letters  to  the  exami- 
nation of  perfons  qualified  to  judge  of  them  :  the  Scotch  coun- 
cil, the  Scotch  parliament,  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council, 
who  were  poflefled  of  a  great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  let- 
ters. (11.)  He  gave  Mary  herfelf  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
and  expofing  him,  if  fhe  had  chofen  to  lay  hold  of  it.  (12.) 
The  letters  tally  fo  well  with  all  the  other  parts  of  her  con- 
dud  during  that  tranfadion,  that  thefe  proofs  throw  the 
ftrongeft  light  on  each  other.  (13.)  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  examined  thefe  papers,  and  who  favoured  fo  much 
the  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the 
end  loft  his  life  in  her  caufe,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and 
was  fully  convinced  of  her  guilt.  This  appears  not  only  from 
his  letters  above  mentioned,  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  mi- 
nifters,  but  by  his  fecret  acknowledgment  to  Banifter,  his  moft 
trufty  confident.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  In  the 
conferences  between  the  duke,  fecretary  Lidington,  and  the 
biihop  of  Rofs,  all  of  them  zealous  partizans  cf  that  prin- 
cefs,  the  fame  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid.  p.  74, 
^5.  See  farther  MS.  in  the  Advocate's  library.  -A.  3,  28. 
p.  314.  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed,  the  duke's  full 
perfuafion  of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  leaft  doubt  or  hefita- 
tion,  could  not  have  had  place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or 
the  bifnop  of  Rofs  of  a  different  opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever 
-told  him  that  thefe  letters  were  forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accomplices,  knew  the 
whole  bottom  of  theconfpiracy  againft  king  Henry,  and  was, 
befides,  a  man  of  fuch  penetration,  that  nothing  could  efcape 
him  in  fuch  interefting  events.  (14.)  I  need  not  repeat  the 
prefumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refafal  to  anfwer.  The  only 
excufe  for  her  filence,  is,  that  fhe  fufpefted  Elizabeth  to  be  a 
partial  judge  :  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  interell  of  that  prin- 
cefs  to  acquit  and  juftify  her  rival  and  competitor;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  Lidington,  from  the  fecret  information 
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of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by  the  bifhop  cf 
Rofs,  that  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to  come  to  a 
decifion  ;  but  only  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of  Mary^s 
guilt,  in  order  to  blaft  her  character  :  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p.  77.  But  this  v/as  a  better  reafon  for  declining  the  confe- 
rence altogether  than  for  breaking  it  off,  on  frivolous  pretences, 
the  very  moment  the  chief accufation  was  unexpededly  opened 
againil  her.  Though  Ihe  could  not  expeft  Elizabeth's  final 
decifion  in  her  favour,  it  was  of  importance  to  give  a  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer,  if  fhe  had  any,  to  the  accufation  of  the  Scotch 
commiflioners.  That  anfwer  could  have  been  difperfed  for 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  po^ 
fterity.  And  furely  after  the  accufation  and  proofs  were  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  hands,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  give  in  the 
anfwers.  Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended 
to  come  to  a  decifion,  could  be  no  obftacle  to  her  j unification. 
(15.)  The  very  difappcarance  of  thefe  letters,  is  a  prefump* 
tion  of  their  authenticity.  That  event  can  be  accounted  for 
no  way  but  from  the  care  of  king  James's  friends,  who  were 
defirous  to  dertroy  every  proof  of  his  mother's  crimes.  The 
difappcarance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of  Crawford's  evi- 
dence, from  the  Cotton  library,  Calig.  c.  i.  mull  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  like  caufe.  See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library, 
A.  3.  29.   p.  88. 

I  FIND  an  obje6lion  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters, 
drawn  from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch  privy-council,  which  affirms 
the  letters  to  be  writt<*n  and  fubfcribed  by  queen  Mary's  own 
hand  ;  whereas  the  copies  given  in  to  the  parliament,  a  few 
days  after,  were  only  written,  not  fubfcribed.  See  Goodall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64,  ^-j^  B.utit  is  not  confidered,  that  this  circum- 
ilance  is  of  no  manner  of  force  :  There  were  certainly  letters, 
true  or  falfe,  laid  before  the  council ;  and  whether  the  letters 
were  true  or  falfe,  this  miilake  proceeds  equally  from  the  in- 
accuracy or  blunder  of  the  clerk.  The  millake  may  be  ac- 
counted for :  The  letters  were  only  written  by  her:  The 
fecond  contrail  with  Bothwell  was  only  fubfcribed.  A  proper 
accurate  diilin6lion  was  not  made  ;  and  they  are  all  faid  to  be 
written  and  fubfcribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  thefe  letters  clalh  with  chronology, 

and. 
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and  that  the  queen  was  not  In  the  places  mentioned  In  the 
letters,  on  the  days  there  afllgned  :  To  confirm  this,  he  pro- 
duces charters  and  other  deeds  figned  by  the  que-en,  where 
the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.  But  it  is 
xvell  known,  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  fuch  like  grants, 
is  no  proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  figned  by  the 
fovereigii.  Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pafs  through  dif- 
ferent offices :  The  date  is  affixed  by  the  firll  office  j  and  may 
precede  very  long  the  day  of  the  fignature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
papers  came  into  his  hands,  is  very  natural.  When  he  gave 
it  to  the  Englifh  commiffioners,  he  had  reafon  to  think  it 
would  be  canvafled  with  all  the  feverity  of  able  adverfaries, 
intereiled  in  the  highefl  degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable, 
that  he  could  have  confirmed  it  by  many  circumilances  and 
teftimonies ;  iince  they  declined  the  conteil. 

The  fonnets  are  inelegant ;  infomuch,  that  both  Brantome 
^nd  Ronfard,  who  knew  queen  Mary's  ftyle,  were  afiured, 
when  they  faw  them,  that  they  could  not  be  ofher  compofi^ion. 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  But  no  perfon  is  equal  In  his  produc- 
tions, efpecially  one  whofe  ftyle  is  fo  little  formed  as  Mary's 
ixiufl;  be  fuppofed  to  be.  Not  to  mention,  that  fuch  danger- 
Q12S  and  criiiiinal  enterprizes  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind 
for  elegant,  poetical  compofitions. 

In  a  word,  queen  Mary  might  eafily  have  conduced  the 
whole  coFifpiracy  agviinft  her  hufband,  without  opening  her 
mind  to  any  one  perfon  except  Bothwel,  and  without  writing 
a  fcrap  of  paper  about  it ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have 
conduced  it  fo  that  her  conduft  (hould  not  betray  her  to 
men  of  difcernment.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  her  condudl  was 
{o  grofs  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body  ;  and  fortune  threw 
into  her  enemies'  hands,  papers  by  which  they  could  convift 
her.  The  fame  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  happily 
is  the  ufual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  will  account  for  both. 
It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  circumftance  of 
the  foregoing  narrative,  contained  in  the  hiftory,  that  is  taken 
from  Knox,  Buchanan,  or  even  Thuanus,  or  indeed,  from 
any  fufpefted  authority. 
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NOTE  [M],  p.  145. 

T  T  N  L  E  S  S  we  take  this  angry  accufation,  advanced  by 
queen  Mary,  to  be  an  argument  of  Murray's  guilt,  there 
remains  not  theleaftprefumption  which  Ihould  lead  us  to  fufpeft 
him  to  have  been  any  wife  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder. 
That  queen  never  pretended  to  give  any  proof  of  the  charge  j 
and  her  commifiioners  affirmed  at  the  time,  that  they  them- 
felves  knew  of  none,  though  they  were  ready  to  maintain  its 
truth  by  their  miftrefs's  orders,  and  would  produce  fuch  proof 
as  fhe  fhould  fend  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  that  time, 
it  was  impoffible  for  either  her  or  them  to.  produce  any  proof; 
becaufe  the  conferences  before  the  Englifh  commiffioners  were 
previouily  broken  off. 

It  is  true,  the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  in  an  angry  pamphlet, 
written  by  him  under  a  borrov/ed  name  (where  it  is  eafy  to 
fay  any  thing),  afHrms,  that  lord  Herreis,  a  few  days  after 
the  king's  death,  charged  Murray  with  the  guilt,  openly, 
to  his  face,  at  his  own  table.  This  latter  nobieraan,  as 
Lefly  relates  the  matter,  affirmedj,  that  Murray  riding  in  Fife 
with  one  of  his  fervants,  the  evening  before  the  commiffion 
of  that  crim^j  faid  to  him  among  other  talk,  l^his  night  ^ere 
morning  the  lord  Darnley  Jhall  lofe  his  life.  See  Anderfon, 
vol.  i.  p.  75.  But  this  is  only  a  hearfay  of  Lelly's,  concern- 
ing a  hearfay  of  Herreis's  ;  and  contains  a  very  improbable 
facl.  Would  Murray,  without  any  ufe  of  neceffity,  com- 
municate to  a  fervant,  fuch  a  dangerous  and  important  fecret, 
merely  by  way  of  converfation  ?  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
lord  Herreis  himfelf  v^'as  one  of  queen  Mary's  commiffioners 
who  accufed  Murray.  Had  he  ever  heard  this  ftory,  or  given 
credit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  time  to  have  produced  it  ?  and 
not  have  affirmed,  as  he  did,  that  he,  for  his  part,  knew  no- 
thing of  Murray's  guilt.     See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  accufe  Murray  of  this 
crime  ;  but  the  reafon  which  they  'c^^i'^Vi  is  ridiculous.  He 
had  given  his  con  fen  t  to  Mary's  divorce  from  the  king :  there- 
fore he  was  the  king's  murderer.  See  Anderfon,  vol.  iv. 
part  2.  p.  192.     It  is  a  fure  argument,  that  thefe  earls  knew    , 

no. 
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no  better  proof  againft  Murray,  othervvife  they  would  have 
produced  it,  and  not  have  infifted  on  fo  abfurd  a  prefump- 
tion.  Was  not  this  alfo  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  his 
writing  Mary's  contract  with  Bothwel,  if  that  paper  had 
been  a  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime. 
The  king,  indeed,  bore  him  fome  ill-will ;  but  the  king  him- 
felf  was  become  fo  defpicablc,  both  from  his  own  ill  condutft 
and  the  queen's  a\^erfion  to  him,  that  he  could  neither  do  good 
nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge  by  the  event,  in  any  cafe, 
is  always  abfurd ;  efpecially  in  the  prefent.  The  king's 
murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency  :  But  much 
more  Mary's  ill-condu6l  and  imprudence,  which  he  could  not 
poifibly  forefee,  and  which  never  would  have  happened,  had 
Ihe  been  entirely  innocent. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  145. 

T  Believe  there  is  no  reader  of  common  fenfe,  v/ho  does 
^  not  fee,  from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author 
means  to  fay,  that  queen  Mary  refufes  conilantly  to  anfwer 
before  the  Englifh  commlffioners,  but  offers  only  to  anfwer  in 
perfon  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon,  contrary  to  her 
practice  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  conference,  till  the 
moment  the  evidence  of  her  being  an  accomplice  in  her  huf- 
ban's  murder  is  unexpectedly  produced.  It  is  true,  the  author 
having  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  of  this  demand 
of  being  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  and  having  ex- 
preifed  his  opinion,  that,  as  it  had  been  refufed  from  the 
beo-innine,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  conferences, 
ihe  did  not  expert  it  would  now  be  complied  with  ;  thought 
it  impoffible  his  meaning  could  be  mifunderfliood  (as  indeed  it 
was  impoffible),  and  not  being  willing  to  tire  his  reader  with 
continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a  paflage  or  two,  fimply, 
fhat  ihe  had  refufed  to  make  any  anfwer.  I  believe  alfo,  there 
is  no  reader  of  common  fenfe  who  perufes  Anderfon  or  Good- 
all's  collciftions,  and  does  not  fee,  that,  agreeably  to  this  nar- 
rative, queen  Mary  infills  unalterably  and  ftrenuoufly  on  not 
continuing  to  anfwer  before  the  Englifh  commiflioners,  but 
iflfius  to  be  heard  in  perfon,  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon  ; 

Iv  k  4,  though 
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»  though  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  bravado,  flie  fays  fimply, 

that  (he  will  anfwer  and  refute  her  enemies,  without  inferting 
this  condition,  which  Hill  is  underllood.  But  there  is  a  per- 
fon,  tiiat  ha3  writ  an  Enquiry  hiflorical and  critical  into  thecvi' 
dc7ice  againji  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ^  and  has  attempted  to  refute 
the  foregOxn<j  narrative,  fie  quotes  a  lingle  pafTage  of  the 
narrative  in  which  Mary  is  faid  fimpIy  to  refufe  anfwering  ; 
and  then  a  fmgle  paflage  from  Goodall,  in  which  fhe  boafts 
fimply  that  fhe  will  anfwer  ;  and  he  very  civilly  and  almofl 
diredly  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended 
contradiction.  That  whole  Enquiry,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  compofed  of  fuch  fcandalous  artifices;  and  from  this  in- 
ftance,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  candour,  fair  dealing, 
veracity,  and  good  manners  of  the  Enquirer.  There  arc 
indeed  three  events  in  our  hiftory,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  touchftones  of  partymen.  An  Englifh  Whig,  who  aflerts 
^he  reality  of  the  popilh  plot,  an  Irilh  Catholic,  who  denies 
the  maffacre  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains 
the  innocence  of  queen  Mary,  muil  be  confidered  as  men  be- 
yond the  reach  of  argument  or  reafon,  and  mufl  be  left  to 
their  prejudices. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  167. 

y  Murden's  ftate  papers,  publiihed  after  the  writing  of  this 
hillory,  it  appears,  that  an  agreem.ent  had  been  made 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of 
Mary  to  him.  The  queen  afterwards  fent  down  Killigrew  to 
the  earl  of  Marre  when  regent,  offering  to  put  Mary  into  his 
hands.  Killigrew  was  inilrudled  to  take  good  fecurity  from 
the  regent,  that  that  queen  fhould  be  tried  for  her  crimes, 
and  that  the  fentence  fliould  be  executed  upon  her.  It  ap- 
pears that  Marre  rejcded  the  offer  ;  becauie  we  hear  no  more 
of  it. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  169. 

IR   James  Melvil,  p.  108,   109.   afcribes  tp  Elizabeth  a 

pofitive  defign  q^  animating  the   Scotch  factions  againfl 

each  other  ;  but  his  evidence  is  too  inconfiderable  to  counter- 

baUnce  many  other  authorities,  and  is,  indeed^  contrary,  to 
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her  fubfeqaeat  condua,  as  well  as  her  intereft,  and  the  ne-  , 

ceflity  of  her  fituation.  It  was  plainly  her  intereft,  that  the 
king's  party  (hould  prevail,  and  nothing  could  have  engaged 
her  to  ftop  their  progrefs,  or  even  forbear  openly  affifting 
them,  but  her  intention  of  ftill  amufing  the  queen  of  Scots, 
by  the  hopes  of  being  peaceably  reftored  to  her  throne.  See 
farther  Strype,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  20.  - 

NOTE  [0^1,  p.  2 A3. 
'Tn  HAT  the  queen's  negociations  for  marrying  the  duke 
-■  Anjou  were  not  feigned  nor  political,  appears  clearly 
from  many  circumftances  ;  particularly  from  a  pa/Tage  in  Dr. 
Forbes's  manufcript  colledlions,  at  prefent  in  the  pofleflion  of 
lord  Royfton.  She  there  enjoins  Walfingham,  before  he 
opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  perfcn  of  the  duke  ;  and  as 
that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the  fnaall.pox,  fhe  de- 
fires  her  ambailador  to  confider,  whether  he  yet  retained  fo 
much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  fix  her  af- 
fcflions  on  him.  Had  Ihe  not  been  in  earnell,  and  had  fhe 
©nly  meant  to  amufe  the  public  or  the  co\irt  of  l^rance,  this 
circumftance  was  of  no  moment. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  265. 

"pv 'E  W  E  S,  p.  328.  The  puritanical  fed  had  indeed 
-*-^  gone  fo  far,  that  a  book  of  difcipline  was  fecretly  fub- 
fcribed  by  above  five  hundred  clergymen  ;  and  the  prelbyterian 
government  thereby  eft^blifned  in  the  midft  of  the  church, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  prelates  and  of  the  high 
commilTion.  So  impoflible  is  it  by  penal  ftatutes,  however 
fevere,  to  fupprefs  all  religious  innovation.  See  Neal's  Hift. 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  483.  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift, 
p.  291. 

NOTE  [S],  p.  267. 

^np  HIS  year,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the 
•*'  earl  beheaded  fome  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  with  lord  Paget  for  the  deliverance  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  ;  and  being  confcious 
>hat  his  guilt  could  be  proved  upon  him,  at  leall,  that  fen- 

tence 
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*  tence  would  infallibly  be  pronounced  againft  him,  he  freed 

himfelf  from  farther  profecution  by  a  voluntary  death.  He 
fhot  himfelf  in  the  breaft  with  a  piftol.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  fon  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
having  entered  into  fome  exceptionable  meafures,  and  refle6l- 
ing  on  the  unhappy  fate,  which  had  attended  his  family,  en- 
deavoured to  depart  fecretly  beyond  fea,  but  was  difcovered 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  In  1587  this  nobleman  was 
brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treafon  ;  chiefly  becaufe  he  had 
dropped  fome  expreflions  of  aiFedlion  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  affirmed  that  he  would  have  mafles  faid  for  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Armada.  His  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treafon  :  This 
fevere  fentence  was  not  executed  ;  but  Arundel  never  reco- 
vered his  liberty.  He  died  a  prifoner  in  1595.  He  carried 
liis  religious  auflerities  fo  far,  that  they  were  believed  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  death. 

NOTE  [TJ,  p.  282. 

"\ /T  ARY's  extreme  animofity  againft  Elizabeth  may  eafily 
•^  be  conceived,  and  it  broke  out,  about  this  time,  in  an 
incident,  which  may  appear  curious.  While  the  former 
queen  was  kept  in  cuftody  by  the  earl  of  Shrewibury,  fhe  lived 
during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy  with  the  countefs  ;  but 
that  bdy  entertaining  a  jealoufy  of  an  amour  between  her  and 
the  earl,  their  friendfhip  was  converted  into  enmity  ;  and 
Mary  took  a  method  of  revenge,  which  at  once  gratified  her 
fpite  againf!  the  countefs  and  that  againft  Elizabeth.  She- 
wrote  to  the  queen  informing  her  of  all  the  malicious  fcanda- 
lous  ftories,  which,  Ihe  faid,  the  countefs,  of  Shrew/bury  had 
reported  of  her  :  That  Elizabeth  had  given  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage to  a  certain  perfon,  whom  ihe  afterwards  often  admitted 
to  her  bed  :  That  fhe  had  been  equally  indulgent  to  Simier, 
the  French  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  That  Hattcn 
was  alfo  one  of  her  paramours,  v/ho  was  even  difgufted  with 
her  exceffive  love  and  fondnefs  :  That  though  fhe  was  on  other 
occafions  avaricious  to  the  laft  degree,  as  well,  as  ungrateful, 
arid  kind  to  very  few,  ihe  fpared  no  expence  in  gratifying  her 
amorous  paffious :  That  notwithftanding  her  licentious  amours* 
Ihe  was  not  made  lilse  other  women  j  and  all  diofe  who  court- 
ed 
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cd  her  marriage  would  in  the  end  be  difappointea  :  That  fhe 
was  fo  conceited  of  her  beauty,  as  to  fwallow  the  moil  extra- 
vagant flattery  from  her  courtiers,  who  could  not,  on  thefe 
occafions,  forbear  even  fneering  at  her  for  her  folly  :  That  it 
was  ufual  for  them  to  tell  her,  that  the  luftre  of  her  beauty 
dazzled  them  like  that  of  the  fun,  and  they  could  not  behold 
it  with  a  fixed  eye  :   She  added,  that  the  countefs  had  faid> 
that  Mary^s  beft  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  fon  to  make 
love  to  the  queen  ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal  \vould   be  taken   for  mockery :   So  ridiculous  was  the 
opinion  which  fhe  had  entertained  of  her  own  charms.     She 
pretended,  that  the   countefs  had  reprefented  her  as  no  lefs 
odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in  her  manners,  and  ab- 
furd  in  her  vanity  :  That  fhe  had  fo  beaten  a  young  woman  of 
the  name  of  Scudamore  as  to  break  that  lady's  finger ;  and  in 
order  to  cover  over  the  matter,  it  was  pretended,  that   the 
accident  had  proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candleftick  :  That 
fhe   had  cut  another  acrofs  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  oiFeud  her.     Mary  added,  that  the 
countefs  had  informed  her,  that  Elizabeth  had  fuborned  Rcl- 
ftone  to   pretend  friendfnip  to  her,  in  order  to  debauch  her, 
and  thereby  throw  infamy  on  her  rival.     See  Murden's  State 
Papers,  p.  558.     This  imprudent  and  m.alicious  letter  was 
written  a  very  little  before  the  detection  of  Mary's  confpiracy  ; 
and  contributed,   no  doubt,  to  render  the  proceedings  againft 
her  the  more  rigorous.     How  far  all  thefe  imputations  ap^ainft 
Elizabeth   can   be   credited,  may  perhaps  appear  doubtful ; 
But  her  extreme  fondnefs  for  Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  EfTex, 
riot  to  mention  Mountjoy  and  others,,  with  the  curious  palTages 
between  her  and  admiral   Seymour,  contained   in   Haynes, 
render  her  chaflity  very  much  to  be  fufpecled.    Her  felf-con- 
feit  with   regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from  other  undoubted 
authority,  to  have  been  extravagant.     Even  when  fhe  was  a 
very  old  v/oman,  fhe  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with 
regard   to  her  excellent  beauties.     Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  4z|.2r.  443. 
Her  paflionate  temper  may  alfo  be  proved  from  many  lively 
inflances  ;   and   it  was    not    unufuai    with   her   to   beat  her 
maids  of  honour.     See   the   Sydney  Papers,  vol.   ii.  p.   38. 
The  blow  file  gave  to  EfTex  before  the  privy-council  is  ano- 
ther 
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therinftance.  There  remains  in  the  Mufasum  a  letter  of  the 
carl  of  Huntington's,  in  which  he  complains  grievouily  of  the 
queen's  pinching  his  wife  very  forely,  on  account  of  fome 
quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  princefs  been  born  in  a 
private  ftation,  fhe  would  not  have  been  very  amiable  :  But 
her  abfoiute  authority,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gave  an  un- 
controling  fwing  to  her  violent  paflions,  enabled  her  to  cora- 
penfate  her  inlirmities  by  many  great  and  fignal  virtues, 

NOTE  [U],  p.  295. 
f^  A  M  D  E  N,  p.  525.  This  evidence  was  that  of  Curie, 
^^  her  fccretary-,  whom  flie  allowed  to  be  a  very  honeft 
nian  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  Nau,  had  given  proofs  of  his  in- 
tegrity, by  keeping  fo  long  fuch  important  fecrets,  from 
whofe  difcovery  he  could  have  reaped  the  greatefl  profit. 
Mary,  after  all,  thought,  that  llie  had  fo  little  reafon  to 
complain  of  Curie's  evidence,  that  Ihe  took  care  to  have  him 
paid  a  confidcrable  fum  by  her  will,  which  fhe  wrote  the  day 
before  her  death.  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Neither  did 
fne  forget  Nau,  though  lefs  fatisfied  in  other  refpefts  with  his 
Condu6l.     Id.  ibid. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  295. 

^  H  E  detail  of  this  confpiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
■^  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  confi- 
dent. This  letter  is  dated  the  20th  of  May  1586,  and  is 
contained  in  Dr.  Forbes's  manufcript  coUeclions,  at  prefent  in 
the  pofleffion  of  lord  Royfton.  It  is  a  copy  attefted  by  Curie, 
Mary's  fecretary,  and  indorfed  by  lord  Burleigh.  What  proves 
its  authenticity  beyond  queftion  is  that  we  find  in  Murden's 
Collecuon,  p.'  516,  that  Mary  adually  wrote  that  very  day  a 
letter  to  Charles  Paget :  And  farther,  Ihe  mentions,  in  the 
manufcript  letter,  a  letter  of  Charles  Paget's  of  the  loth  of 
April  :  Now  we  find  byMurden,  p.  <;o6,  that  Charles  Paget 
4id  actually  write  her  a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  violence  of  fpirit  is  very  confiilent  with  Mary's  cha- 
raaer.  Her  maternal  affefiion  was  too  weak  to  oppofe  the 
gratification  of  her  paflions,  particularly  her  pride,  her  am- 
bition, and  her  bigotrv.     Her  fon,  having  made  fome  fruit. 

lef^ 
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lefs  attempts  to  aflbciate  her  with  him  in  the  title,  and  hav- 
ing found  the  fcheme  impradicable,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  proteftant  fubjeds,  at  laft  defifted  from  that  de- 
fign,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  without 
comprehending  his  mother.  She  was  in  fuch  a  rage  at  this 
undutiful  behaviour,  as  fhe  imagined  it,  that  fhe  wrote  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  no  longer  cared  what  became  of 
him  or  herfclf  in  the  world  ;  the  greateil  fatisfaftion  fhe  could 
have  before  her  death  was  to  fee  him  and  all  his  adherents 
become  a  fignal  example  of  tyranny,  ingratitude  and  impiety 
and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  wickednefs. 
She  would  find  in  Chriilendom  other  heirs,  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inheritance  in  fuch  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmeft 
hold  of  it.  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what 
became  of  her  body  ;  The  quickell  death  would  then  be  the 
moil  agreeable  to  her.  And  fhe  afTured  her,  that,  if  he  perfe- 
vered,  fhe  would  difown  him  for  her  fon,  would  give  him 
her  malediftion,  would  difinherit  him,  as  well  of  his  prefent 
poflefT^ns  as  of  all  he  could  expefl  by  her  ;  abandoning  him 
not  only  to  her  fubje£ls  ta  treat  him  as  they  had  done  her, 
but  to  all  llrangers  to  fubdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in 
vain  to  employ  menaces  againft  her  :  The  fear  of  death  or 
other  misfortune  would  never  induce  her  to  make  one  flep 
or  pronounce  one  fyllable  beyond  what  fhe  had  determined : 
She  would  rather  perifh  with  honour,  in  maintaining  the 
dignity,  to  which  God  had  raifed  her,  than  degrade  herfelf 
by  the  leaft  pufillanimity,  or  adl  what  was  unworthy  of  her 
ftation  and  of  her  race.     Murden,  p.   566,  567. 

James  faid  to  Courcelles,  the  French  ambafTador,  that  he 
had  feen  a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  fhe  threatned 
to  difinherit  him,  and  faid  that  he  might  betake  him  to  the 
lordfhip  of  Darnley :  For  that  was  all  he  had  by  his  father. 
Courcrl/es*  Letter,  a  M  S.  0/  Dr.  CampheVs,  There  is  in  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  573,  a  letter  of  her's  where  fhe  throws  out  the  fame 
menace  againft  him. 

We  find  this  fcheme  of  felzing  the  king  of  Scots,  and  deli' 
vering  him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain, 
propofed  by  Morgan  to  Mary.  See  Murden,  p.  525.  A 
mother  mufl  be  very  violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make 

fuch 
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fuch  a  propofal :  But  it  Teems  ihe  aflented  to  it.  Was  not 
fuch  a  woman  very  capable  of  murdering  her  huxband,  who 
had  fo  grievoufly  oiTended  her  ? 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  297. 
'"p  H  E  volume  of  State  Papers  colledled  bv  Mr.  Murden^ 
prove  beyond  controverfy,  that  Iviary  was  long  in  clofe 
eorrefpondence  with  Babington,  p.  513.  516.  532.  533.  Sh^ 
entertained  a  like  eorrefpondence  with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and 
Charles  Paget,  and  laid  a  fcheme  with  them  for  an  infurrefllon, 
and  for  the  invafion  of  England  by  Spain,  p.  528.  531.  The 
fame  papers  fiiow,  that  there  had  been  a  difcontinuance  of 
Babington's  eorrefpondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's  narration. 
See  State  Papers,  p.  513.  where  Morgan  recommends  it  to 
queen  Mary  to  renew  her  eorrefpondence  with  Babington. 
Thefe  circumfcances  prove,  that  no  weight  can  be  laid  on 
Mary's  denial  of  guilt,  and  that  her  eorrefpondence  with 
Babington  contained  particulars,  Vv'hich  could  not  be  avov/ed* 

NOTE  [Z],  p.  297. 

'T"'  HERE  are  three  fuppofitions,  by  which  the  letter  to 
'*'     Babington    may   be   accounted    for,    without   allov/ing 
Mary's  concurrence  in  the  confpiracy  for  afTaffinating  Eliza- 
beth.    The  firll  is,  that  v/hich  fhe  feems  herfelf  to  have  em- 
braced, that  her  fecretaries  had  received  Babington's  letter j 
and  had,  without  any  treacherous  intention,  ventured  of  them- 
felves  to  anfwer  it,  and  had  never  communicated  the  matter 
to  her  :  But  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  impoflible,  that  a 
princefs  of  fo  much  fenfe  and  fpirit  fiiould,  in  an  affair  of  that 
importance,  be  fo  treated  by  her  fervants  who  lived  in  the 
Loufe  with  her,  and  who  had  every  moment  an  opportunity  ojf* 
communicating  the   fecret  to  her.     If  the  confpiracy  failed, 
they  muil  expcfl  to  fuffer  the  fevereil;  puniflimcnt  from  the 
court  of  England  ;  if  it  fucceedcd,  the  light*"lt  punilhment, 
which  they  could  hope  for  from  their  own  miiirefs,  muft  be 
difgrace,  on  account  of  their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was  in  fome  degree  requifite  for  effecl- 
ing  the  deiign  of  her  efcape  :  It  was  propofed  to  attack  her 
guards,  \Vhile  fhe  was  employed  in  hunting  :  She  muft  there- 
fore 
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/ore  concert  the  time  and  place  with  the  conrpirators.  The 
fecond  fuppofition  is,  that  thefe  two  fecretaries  were  previ- 
oufly  traitors  ;  and  being  gained  by  Walfingham,  had  made 
fuch  a  reply  in  their  miftrels's  cypher,  as  might  involve  her  in 
the  guilt  of  the  confpiracy.  But  thefe  two  men  had  lived  long 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  entirely  trufted  by  her, 
and  had  never  fallen  under  fufpicion  either  with  her  or  her 
partizans.  Camden  informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed 
a  reward  from  Walfingham  on  pretence  of  fome  promife  ;  but 
Walfingham  told  him,  that  he  owed  him  no  reward,  and 
that  he  had  made  no  difcoveries  on  his  examination,  v/hich 
were  not  known  with  certainty  from  other  quarters.  The 
third  fuppofition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  two  fecre- 
taries, Nau  and  Curie,  ever  faw  Babington's  letter,  or  ma^e 
any  anfwer ;  but  that  Walfingham,  having  decyphered  thie 
former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  fuppofition  implies  the  falfe- 
hood  of  the  whole  ilory,  told  by  Camden,  of  Giiford's  accefs 
to  the  queen  of  Scots'  family,  and  Paulet's  refufal  to  concur 
in  allowing  his  fervants  to  be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that 
as  Nau's  and  Curl's  evidence  muft,  on  this  fuppofition,  have 
been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror,  they  would  neceifarily 
have  been  engaged,  for  their  own  juftification,  to  have  told 
the  truth  afterwards  ;  efpecially  upon  the  acceiTion  of  James. 
But  Camden  informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event,  per- 
filled  flill  in  his  teftimony. 

We  mull:  alio  confider,  that  the  two  laft  fuppofitions  imply 
fuch  a  monftrous  criminal  condudl  in  Walfingham,  and  confe- 
quently  in  Elizabeth  (for  the  matter  could  be  no  fecret  to  her) 
as  exceeds  all  credibility.  If  we  confider  the  fituation  of 
things  and  the  prejudices  cf  the  times,  Mar)''s  confent  to  Ba- 
bin8;ton's  confpiracy  appears  much  more  natural  and  probable. 
She  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  an  ufurper  and  a  heretic  :  She 
regarded  her  as  a  perfonal  and  a  violent  enemy :  She  knew  that 
fchemes  for  afTaffmating  heretics  were  very  familiar  in  that 
age,  and  generally  spproved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
zealous  catholics  :  Her  own  liberty  and  fovereignty  were  con- 
neded  with  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  :  And  it  cannot  ap- 
pear flrange,  that  where  men  of  fo  much  merit  as  Eabingtoi^ 

1  could 
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could  be  engaged,  by  bigotrv  alone,  in  fo  criminal  an  enter- 
prize,  Mary,  who  was  aduated  by  the  fame  motive,  joined  to 
fo  many  others,  fhould  have  given  her  confent  to  a  fcheme 
projeded  by  her  friends.  We  may  be  previoufly  certain,  that, 
if  fuch  a  fcheme  was  ever  communicated  to  her,  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs,  fhe  would  affent  to  it :  And  it  ferved 
the  purpofe  of  Walfingham  and  the  Englifh  minillry  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  of  thefe  fchemes,  as  foon  as  they  had 
gotten  an  expedient  for  intercepting  her  anfwer,  and  detecting 
the  confpiracy.  Now  Walfmgham's  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  a  fuppofition  neceilary  to  account  for  the  letter  delivered  to 
Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punifhing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by  Elizabeth,  it 
never  is  the  practice  to  punifh  leffer  criminals,  who  had  given 
evidence  againll:  the  principal. 

But  what  ought  to  induce  us  torejeft  thefe  three  fuppofi- 
tions,  is,  that  they  muft,  all  of  them,  be  confidered  as  bar& 
poflibiiities  :  The  partizans  of  Mary  can  give  no  reafon  for 
preferring  one  to  the  other :  Not  the  ilighteft  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  fupport  any  one  of  them  :  Neither  at  that  time, 
nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  was  any  reafon  difcovered,  by  the 
numerous  zealots  at  home  and  abroad  who  had  embraced 
Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  any  of  thefe  three 
fuppofitions ;  and  even  her  apologifts  at  prefent  feem  not  to 
have  fixed  on  any  choice  among  thefe  fuppofed  pofilbilities*^ 
The  pofitive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witneiles,  fupported 
by  the  other  very  flrong  circumftances,  ftili  remains  unim- 
peached.  Babington,  who  had  an  extreme  interell  to  have  com- 
munication with  the  queen  of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a 
means  of  correfpondence  with  her,  and  had  received  an  anfwer 
from  her :  He,  as  well  as  the  other  confpirators,  died  in  that 
belief:  There  has  not  occurred,  fmce  that  time,  the  leall  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  they  were  miftaken  :  Can  there  be  any 
reafon  at  prefent  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?  Cam> 
den,  though  a  profeil  apologift  for  Mary,  is  conrtrained  to 
tell  the  ftory  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently  fuppofes  her  guilt. 
Such  was  the  impoffibility  of  finding  any  other  confident  ac- 
count, even  by  a  man  of  parts,  who  was  a  contemporary  ! 
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In  this  light  might  the  queftion  have  appeared  even  during 
Mary's  trial.  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  beyond  all  contro- 
vcrfy  is  the  following  pafTage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan, 
dated  the  27th  of  July  1586.  *'  As  to  Babington,  he  hath 
*'  both  kindly  and  honeftly  oiFered  himfelf  and  all  his  means 
"  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would.  Whereupon  I  hope  to 
"  have  fatisfied  him  by  two  of  my  feveral  letters,  fmce  I  had 
*'  his  ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way,  where- 
"  by  I  received  his  with  your  aforefaid."  Murden,  p.  533. 
Babington  confeffed,  that  he  had  offered  her  to  afTallinate  the 
queen  :  It  appears  by  this,  that  Ihe  had  accepted  the  offer  : 
So  that  all  the  fuppciitions  of  Walfmgham's  forgery,  or  the 
temerity  or  treachery  of  her  fecretaries,  fall  to  the  ground. 

NOTE  [AA],  p.  302. 

'~p  HIS  parliament  granted  the  queen  a  fupply  of  a  fub- 
fidy  and    two  fifteenths.       They   adjourned,    and  met 
again  after  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  when  there 
paiTed  fome  remarkable  incidents,  which  it  may  be  proper 
not  to  omit.     We  ihall  give  them  in  the  words  of  Sir  Simon 
D'Ewes,  p.  410,  411,  which  are  almoll  wholly  tranfcribed 
from  Townfhend's  Journal.     On  Monday  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Cope,  firil  ufingfome  fpeeches  touching  the  neceiHty 
of  a  learned  minillry  and  the  amendment  of  things  amifs  in  the 
eccleliallical  eftate,  offered  to  the  houfe  a  bill  and  a  book  writ- 
ten ;  the  bill  containing  a  petition,  that  it  might  be  enadled, 
that  all  laws  now  in  force  touching  ecclefiaftical  government 
fhould  be  void  :  And  that  it  might  be  enadled  that  that  book 
of  common  prayer  now  offered,  and  none  other,  might  be 
received  into  the  church  to  be  ufed.    The  book  contained  the 
form  of  prayer  and  adminifcration  of  the   facraments,  with 
divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  the  church  ;  and  he 
defired  that  the  book  might  be  read.    Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker 
in  effe£l  ufed  this   fpeech :  For  that  her  majefty  before  this 
time  had  commanded  the  houfe  not  to  meddle  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  her  majefty  had  promifed  to  take  order  in  thofe 
caufes,  he  doubted  not  but  to  the  good  fatisfaftion  of  all  her 
people,  he  defired  that  it  would  pleafe  them  to  {pare  the  reach- 
ing of  it.     Notwithfcandlng  the  houfe  defired  the  reading  of 
Vol.  V.  LI  it. 
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it.     Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  defired  the  clerk  to  read.    And 
the  court  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a  mQtiorv 
againfi:  the  reading  of  it ;  faying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
read;,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  adminiftration  of  the 
facraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the  difcredit  of 
the  book   of  common   prayer   and  of  the   whole   ftate  ;  and 
thought  that  this  dealing  would  bring  her  majefty's  indigna- 
tion againil  the  houfe,  thus  to  enterprize  tlils  dealing  vyith 
thofe  things  which  her  majefly  efpecially  had  taken  into  her 
own  charge  and  direction.    Whereupon  Mr.  Lewkenor  fpake, 
Ihewing  the  neceffity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned  minifcry, 
and  thought  it  very  fit  that  the  petition  and  book  ihould  bq 
read.     To   this  purpofe  fpake  Mr.  Hurledon  and  Mr.  Bain-i 
brigg ;  and  fo,  the   time  being  palled,  the   houfe  broke  up, 
and  neither  the  petition  nor  book  read.     This  done,  her  ma- 
jelly  fent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  for  this  petition  and  book, 
as  for  that  other  petition  and  book  for  the  like  eitedl,  that 
w^s  delivered  the  lail  feiiion  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Speaker 
fent  to  her  majelly.     On  Tuefday  the  28th  of  February,  her 
majefly  fent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  cccafion  whereof  the  houfe 
did  not   fit.     On  Wednefday   the   firfl  day  of  March,  Pv4r. 
Wentworth  delivered  to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  articles,  which 
contained  queflion^  touching  the  liberties  of  the  houfe,  and  to 
fome  of  which  he  was  to  anfv/er,  and  defired  they  might  be 
read.     Mr.  Speaker  defired  him  to  fpare  his  motion,  until 
her  majefty's  pleafure  Vv'as  further  known  touching  the  peti- 
tion and   book  lately  delivered  into    the   houfe ;     but   Mr. 
Wentworth  would  not  be  fo  fatisfied,  but  required  his  article^ 
might"  be  read.     Mr.  Wentv/orth  introduced  his   queries  by 
lamenting,  that  he  as  well  as  many  others  were  deterred  from 
fpeaking,  by  their  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
liberties  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  queries  were  as  follow  :   Whe- 
ther this  council  were  not  a  place  for  any  m.ember  of  the  fame 
here  aflembled,  freely  and  without  controulmcnt  of  any  pcr- 
fon  or  danger  of  lav/s,  by  bill   or  fpeech  to  utter  any  of  the 
griefs  of  this  commonwealth  vvhatfoever,  touching  the  fervice 
of  God,  the   fafcty   of  the  prince  and   this    noble    realm 
'Whether  that  great  honour  may  be  done  unto  God,  and  be- 
X.e^t  and  fervice  unto  the  prince  cind  flate_,  without  net  fpeecK 
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in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it  ?  Whether  there  be 
any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminifli  from  the  laws 
of  the  realm  but  only  this  council  of  parliament?  Whether 
it  be  not  againft  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  fecret 
or  matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the 
prince  or  any  other,  concerning  the  high  fervice  of  God, 
prince  or  Hate,  without  the  confent  of  the  houfe  ?  Whether 
the  fpeaker  or  any  other  may  interrupt  any  member  of  this 
council  in  his  fpeech  ufed  in  this  houfe  tending  to  any  of  the 
forenamed  fer^/ices  ?  Whether  the  fpeaker  may  rife  when  he 
will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  without  confent  of  the 
houfe  or  not  ?  Whether  the  fpeaker  may  over-rule  the  houfe 
in  any  matter  or  caufe  there  in  queftion,  or  whether  he  is  to 
be  ruled  or  over-ruled  in  any  matter  or  not  ?  Whether  the 
prince  and  flate  can  continue,  and  Hand,  and  be  maintained, 
without  this  council  of  parliament,  not  al  ering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hate  ?  At  the  end  of  thefe  queftions,  fays  Sir  Si- 
mon  D'Ewes,  I  found  fet  down  this  fhort  note  or  memorial 
enfuing  :  By  which  it  may  be  perceived,  bcth  what  ferjeant 
Puckering,  the  fpeaker,  did  with  the  faid  quefrions  after  he 
had  received  them,  and  what  became  aifo  of  this  bunnefs,  viz. 
Thefe  queftions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  fhewed 
Sir  Thomas  Henage,  who  fo  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr. 
**  Wentworth  went  to  the  Tower,  and  the  queftions  not  at  all 
**  moved.  Mr.  Buckler  of  E/Tex  herein  brnke  his  faith 
**  in  forfakins  the  matter,  &c.  and  no  more  was  done.'* 
After  fetting  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'Evve5^,  the  faid  bu- 
fmefs  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book,  there 
follows  only  this  ihort  conclufion  of  the  day  itfelf,  viz. 
**  This  day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  fent  for  to  the  queen's  ma-' 
**  jefty,  the  houfe  departed."  On  Thurfday  the  fecond  of 
March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Lewkenor,  Mr.  Hurlfton,  and  Mr. 
Bainbrigg  were  fent  for  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  by  divers  of 
the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  fent  to  the  Tower, 
pn  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  Sir  John  Hlghain 
made  a  motion  to  this  houfe,  for  that  divers  good  and  necef- 
fary  niembers  thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would 
pleafe  them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majefty  for  ths 
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rexlitution  of  them  again  to  the  houfe.  To  which  fpeeches 
Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  anfwered,  that  if  the  gentlemen  were 
committed  for  matter  within  the  compafs  of  the  privilege  of 
this  houfe,  then  there  might  be  a  petition ;  but  if  not,  then 
we  fiiould  give  occafion  to  her  majeily's  farther  difpieafure  : 
And  therefore  advifed  to  Hay  until  they  heard  more,  which 
could  not  be  long  :  And  farther,  he  faid  touching  the  book 
and  the  petition,  her  majefty  had,  for  diverfe  good  caufes 
beft  knov/n  to  herfeif,  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  the  fame,  with- 
out any  farther  examination  thereof;  and  yet  thought  it  very 

unfit  for  her  majercy  to  give  any  accouut  of  her  doings. 

But  whatfoever  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  pretended,  it  is  moft 
probable  thefe  m.embers  were  committed  for  intermeddling 
with  matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majefty  had 
often  inhibited,  and  which  had  caufed  fo  much  difputatioa 
^nd  fo  many  meetings  between  the  two  houfes  the  lail:  parlia- 
ment. 

This  is  all  we  find  of  the  matter  in  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  and 
,  Tovvnfend  ;  and  it  appears  that  thofe  members,  who  had  been 

committed,  were  detained  in  cuflody  till  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  releafe  them.  Thefe  quellions  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
are  curious ;  becaufe  they  contain  feme  faint  dawn  of  the 
prefent  EngUfh  confcitution  ;  though  fuddenly  eclipfed  by  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth.  Wentworth  was  indeed, 
by  his  puritanifm,  as  Vv-ell  as  his  love  of  liberty  (for  thefe  two 
charaders  of  fach  unequal  merit,  arofe  and  advanced  toge- 
ther) the  true  forerunner  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and 
the  Hollifes,  who,  in  the  next  age,  with  lefs  courage,  be- 
caufe with  lefs  danger,  rendered  their  principles  fo  triumphant. 
I  fhali  only  afk,  v/hetherit  be  not  fufficiently  clear  from  all 
thefe  tranfailions,  that  in  the  two  fucceedi^ig  iclgns  it  was  the 
people  who  encroached  upon  the  fovereign  ;  not  the  fovereign, 
who  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  ufurp  upon  the  pconle  ? 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  338. 

CT^  H  E  queen  s/peecb  in  the  cawp  of  Tilbury  nvas  in  thefe  nvor^iS  : 

My  loving  people,  we  have  been   perfuaded  by    fome, 

that  are  careful  of  our  fafety,  to  talcc  heed  how  we  commit 

ourfelves 
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ooriclves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery  ;  but 
aflure  you,  I  do  not  defire  to  live  to  diilruft  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear :  I  have  always  fo  behaved 
myfelf,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefefl  ftrength 
and  fafeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  fubj?6ls. 
And  therefore  I  am  come  amongfl  you  at  this  time,  not  as  £ot 
my  recreacion  or  fport,  but  being  refolved  in  the  midfl:  and 
heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die  amongft  you  all ;  to  lay  down, 
for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  ho- 
nour and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dufl.  I  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  ;  and  think  foul  fcorn, 
that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  Ihould  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  my  realms  :  To  which,  rather  than  any 
diflionour  fhall  grow  by  me,  I  myfelf  will  take  up  arms;  I 
myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one 
of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  by  your  for- 
wardnefs,  that  you  have  deferved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and 
we  do  afibre  you,  en  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  fhall  be  duly 
paid  you.  In  the  mean  time,  my  lieutenant  general  uiall  be  in 
my  ftead  5  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble 
and  worthy  fubjed  ;  not  doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my 
general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the 
field,  we  Ihall  Ihortly  have  a  famous  vidory  over  thofe  enemies 
of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  345. 

C  T  R  Y  P  E,  vol.  iii.  p.  525.  On  the  fourth  of  September, 
foon  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Spaniili  Armada,  died  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  the  queen's  great,  but  unworthy,  favourite. 
Her  affeftion  for  him  continued  to  the  lafl.  He  had  difcovered 
no  conduct  in  any  of  his  military  enterprizes ;  and  was  fufpefled 
of  cowardice  :  Yet  ihe  entrufied  him  with  the  command  of  her 
armies  during  the  danger  of  the  Spanifh  invafion  ;  a  partiality, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  the  duke  of  Parma 
been  able  to  land  his  troops  in  England.  She  had  even  order- 
ed a  commilTion  to  be  drawn  for  him,  confdtuting  him  her 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  ?nd  Ireland  ;  but  Bur- 
leigh and  Hatton  reprefented  to  her  the  danger  cf  entruHing 
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fuch  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  any  fubjefl,  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  defign.  No  wonder,  that  a  con- 
duct, fo  unlike  the  ufual  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth,  gave  reafon 
to  fufpeft,  that  her  partiality  was  founded  on  fome  other 
pallion  than  friendfliip.  But  Elizabeth  feemed  to  carry  her 
affeftion  to  Leicefter  no  farther  than  the  grave :  She  ordered 
his  goods  to  be  difpofed  of  at  a  public  fale,  in  order  to  reim- 
burfe  herfelf  of  fome  debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  her  ufual 
attention  to  money  was  obferved  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceafed.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite, 
a  pretender  to  the  ftriftefc  religion,  an  encourager  of  the 
puritans,  and  a  founder  of  hofpitals. 

NOTE  [DD],  P.34S. 

Q  T  R  YP  E,  vol.  iii.  p.  542.     Id,  append,  p.  239.     There 
are  fome  iingular  paffages  in  this  laft  fpeech,  which  may 
be  worth  taking  notice  of;  efpecially  as  they  came  from  a 
member  who  was  no  courtier  :  For  he  argues  againft  the  fub- 
fidy.     "  And  firft,"  fays   he,    '*  for  the  necejfity  thereof,  I 
**  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  impofed  upoa  us  by 
**  her  majefty's  commandment,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from 
"  her  majefly  by  way  of  requeft,  that  I  think  there  is  not  one 
**  among  us  all,  either  fo  difobedient  a  fubjedl  in  regard  of 
*'  our  duty,  or  fo  unthankful  a  man  in  refped  of  the  inelli- 
*<  mable  benefits  which,  by  her  or  from  her,  we  have  received, 
*'  which  would  not  with  frank  confent,  both  of  voice  and 
*'  hearty  mod  willingly  fubmit  hinifelf  thereunto,  without 
"  any  unreverend  enquiry  into  the  caufes  thereof.     For  it  is 
<*  continually  in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods, 
"  and  lives  are  at  our  prince's  difpofmg.     And  it  agreeth 
*'  very  well  with  that  pofition  of  the  civil  law,  which  fayeth, 
*'  ^uod omnia  regis  funt.     But  how  ?  Ila  tamen  ut  cmnimn Jint , 
*'  Adregem  enitn  potejfas  cmnium  pertinet ;  ad Ji7igulos  proprietas, 
'*  So  that  although  it  be  moll  true,  that  her  majefty  hath  over 
/        **  ourfelves   and    our  goods,  potejiatem  i7npsrandi  ;    yet  it  is 
<*  true,  that  until  that  power  command  (which,  no  doubt, 
*'  will  not  command  without  very  jull:  caufc)  every  fubjefl 
**  hath  his  own  proprietatcm  pojjidefidi.     Which  power  and 

*'  commandment 
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"  commandment  from  her  majefty,  which  we  have  not  yet 
**  received,  I  take  it  (faving  reformation)  that  we  are  freed 
*'  from  thecaufe  of  nccejjity.  And  the  caufe  of  neceiTity,  is 
*'  the  dangerous  eflate  of  the  commonwealth,  &c."  Th$ 
tenor  of  the  fpeech  pleads  rather  for  a  general  benevolence 
than  a  fubfidy:  For  the  law  of  Pvichard  III.  againfc  benevo- 
lence was  never  conceived  to  have  any  force.  The  member 
even  proceeds  to  alTert,  with  fome  precaution,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  a  parliament  to  refafe  the  king's  demand  of  ^ 
fubfidy.  And  that  there  was  an  inllance  of  that  liberty  irt 
Henry  III.'s  time,  near  four  hundred  years  before.  Subfne. 

NOTE  [EE],  p.  348.  ' 

TX  7  E  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  thefe 
abufes  by  a  fpeech  of  Bacon's  againfl  purveyors,  deli- 
vered in  the  firlt  feffion  of  the  firll  parliament  of  the  fubfequent 
reign,  by  which  alfo  we  may  learn  that  Elizabeth  had  given 
no  redrefs  to  the  grievances  complained  of.  "  Firft,"  fays 
he,  **  they  take  in  kind  what  they  ought  not  to  take  ;  fe- 
**  condly,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
**  Cometh  to  your  majefty's  ufe  ;  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  un- 
*'  lawful  manner,  in  a  manner,  I  fay,  diredly  and  exprefsly 
*'  prohibited  by  the  feveral  laws.  For  the  firft,  I  am  a  little 
"  to  alter  their  name  :  For  inftead  of  takers,  they  become 
"  taxers  :  Inftead  of  taking  provifions  for  your  majefty's  fer* 
*'  vice,  they  tax  your  people  ad  rcdimendam  'vexationem  ;  im- 
**  poiing  upon  them  and  extorting  from  them  divers  fums  of 
**  money,  fometimes  in  grofs,  fometimes  in  the  nature  of  fti- 
**  pends  annually  paid,  jte  ncceant^  to  be  freed  and  eafed  of 
**  their  opprefTion.  Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  lav/ 
**  they  cannot  do  ;  timber  trees,  which  are  the  beaut}'',  coun- 
**  tenance  an  J  Ihelter  of  men's  houfes  ;  that  men  have  long 
**  fpared  from  their  ov/n  purfe  and  profit ;  thaJ:  men  efteem, 
*'  for  their  ufe  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the  value  ; 
**  that  are  a  lofs  v/hich  men  cannot  repair  or  recover.  Thefe, 
**  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing  and  fpoiling  of  your  fubjei^ls 
**■  manfions  and  dwellings,  except  they  may  be  compounded 
"  with  to   their  gwr  appetites.     And  if  a  gentleman  be  too 
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*'  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will  watch  their 
•*  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiiFor  a  fer van t  remaining,  and 
"  put  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the  mafter  can 
**^  Itop  it.  Again,  they  ufe  a  ftrange  and  moft  unjuftexaftion 
"  in  caufmg  the  fubjefls  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own  debts, 
**  due  from  your  mirjefty  unto  them  :  So  as  a  poor  man,  when 
**  he  has  had  his  hay  or  his  wood,  or  his  poultry  (which  per- 
**  chance  he  was  full  loath  to  part  with,  and  had  for  the  pro- 
**  vlilon  of  his  own  family  and  not  to  put  to  fale)  taken  from 
**  him,  and  that  not  at  a  jufl  price,  but  under  the  value, 
**  and  Cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  Ihall  have  after  the 
*'  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of 
*■'  his  due  payment  upon  fo  hard  conditions.  Nay  farther, 
"  they  are  grown  to  that  extremity  (as  is  afnrmed,  though  it 
*'  be  fcarce  credible,  fave  that  in  fuch  perfons  all  things  are 
'*  credible)  that  they  will  take  double  poundage,  once  when 
**  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  fecond  time,  when 
*'  the  money  is  paid.  For  •  the  fecond  point,  moft  gracious 
**  fovereign,  touching  the  quantity  which  they  take  far  above 
**  that  which  is  anfwered  to  your  majelly's  ufe  ;  it  is  affirmed 
'^^  unto  me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,  as  a  matter 
"'  which  I  may  fafely  avouch  unto  your  majefty,  that  there 
*'  is  no  pound  profit,  which  redoundeth  unto  your  majefty  in 
**  this  courfe,  but  induceth  and  begettcth  three  pound  da- 
'^  mzgc  upon  your  fubjecls,  befide  the  difcontentment.  And 
**  to  the  end  they  may  make  their  fpoil  more  fecurely,  what 
do  they  ?  Whereas  divers  llatutcs  do  ftriftly  provide,  that 
whatfoever  they  take  fhall  be  reglftered  and  attelled,  to  the 
end  that  hy  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  country  and  that  which  is  anfwered  above,  their  de- 
ceits might  appear,  they,  to  the  end  to  obfcure  their 
'^  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  obfervation  of  this,  which  the  law 
**  prefcribeth.  And  therefore  to  defcend,  if  it  may  pleafe 
**  your  majcfly^  to  the  third  fort  of  abufe,  which  is  of  the 
"*  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof  this  queftion  is 
'"  3.  branch;  it  is  fo  manifold,  as  it  rather  afkcth  an  enume- 
^^  ration  of  fomcof  the  particulars  than  a  profecution  of  all. 
*'  For  their  price,  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree 
*='  with  the  fubjc£t ;  hy  abufe,  they  take  at  an  impofed  :ind  en. 

''  forced 
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**  forced  price  :  By  law  they  ought  to  make  bat  one  apprize- 
**  merit  by  neighbours  in  the  country  j  by  abufe,  they  make 
a  fecond  apprizcmeent  at  the  court-gate,  and  when  the  Tub- 
jeds  cattle  come  up  many  miles  lean  and  out  of  plight  by 
*'  reafon  of  their  travel,  then  they  prize  them  anew  at  aa 
*^  abated  price  :  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  fun  and 
**  fun;  by  abufe,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night- 
■**  time,  -a  time  well  chofen  for  malefadors :  By  law,  they 
'^  ought  not  to  take  in  the  high-ways  (a  place  by  her  ma- 
^*  jelly's  high  prerogative  protedled,  and  by  ftatute  by  fpeciai 
**  words  excepted) ;  by  abufe,  they  take  in  the  highways  :  ^y 
*'  law,  they  ought  to  Ihew  their  ccmmiffion,  &c.  A  number 
**  of  other  particulars  there  are,  &c."  Bacon's  works,  vol- 
iv.  p.  305,  306. 

Such  were  the  abufes,  whicLJElizabeth  would  neither  per- 
mit her  parliaments  to  meddle  with,  nor  rcdrefs  herfelf.  I 
believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  this  fligkt  prerogative 
alon^  which  has  palTed  almofl  unobfcrved  amidft  otlier 
branches  of  fo  much  greater  importance,  was  fuihcicnt  to  ex- 
tinguifli  all  regular  liberty.  For  what  ele^iior,  or  member  of 
parliament,  or  even  jurymaH^  durlloppofe  the  will  of  the  court, 
while  he  lay  under  the  lafh  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  prerogative  f 
For  a  farther  account  of  the  grievous  and  incredible  oppref- 
fions  of  purveyors,  fee  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
^ol.  i«  p.  190.  There  is  a  fiory  of  a  carter,  ^.viiich  may  be 
worth  mentioning  on  this  occafion.  '*  A  carter  had  three 
''*■  times  been  at  Windfor  with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upaa 
**  fummons  of  a  remove,  fome  part  of  the  fluiFof  hzi  laa- 
•**  -jefl-y's  wardrobe  ;  and  when  he  had  repaired  thither  once, 
**  twice,  and  the  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
*'  had  told  him  the  third  time  that  the  remove  held  not^  the 
'*  carter,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  faid,  Nonjj  I /es, 
**  that  the  q.uee?!  is  a  ivoman  as  iJuell as  my  ^Tvifc.  Which  wordi 
**  being  overheard  by  her  majefty,  who  then  fojod  at  the  win- 
"-  dow^  fhe  faid,  Vfhat  a  ^villain  is  this  ?  and  fo  fent  him 
""  three  angels  to  iiop  his  mouth."     Birch's  MemDJrs,  vol.  L 
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NOTE  [FF],  p.  358. 

THIS  year  the  nation  fufFered  a  great  lofs,  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Walilngham,  fecretary  of  flate;  a  man 
equally  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  his  integrity.  He  had 
palTed  through  many  employments,  had  been  very  frugal  in 
his  expence,  yet  died  fo  poor,  that  his  family  was  obliged  to 
give  him  a  private  burial.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  firft 
married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  eariof  Efiex,  favour- 
ite of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  laftly  to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  of 
Ireland.  The  fame  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  v/ho  had 
been  employed  by  the  queen  in  feveral  emballies  to  Scotland ; 
as  did  alfo  the  earl  of  Warwic,  elder  brother  to  Leicefter. 

NOTE  [GG],  p.  36r. 
HIS  aftion  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville  is  fo  fmgular,  as 
to  merit  a  more  particular  relation.  He  was  engaged 
alone  with  the  v^-hole  Spanifh  fleet  of  fifty-three  fail,  which 
had  ten  thoufand  men  on  board;  and  from  the  time  the  fight 
began,  vvhich  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break 
of  day  next  morning,  he  repulfed  the  enemy  fifteen  times, 
though  they  continually  iliifted  their  vefiels,  and  boarded  with 
frefh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  aftion  he  himfelf  received 
a  wound ;  but  he  continued  doing  his  duty  above  deck  till 
eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  frelh  wound,  he  was  car- 
tied  down  to  be  drefTed.  During  this  operation  he  received  a 
fliot  in  the  head,  and  the  furgcon  v/as  killed  by  his  fide. 
The  Englifn  began  now  to  want  powder  ;  all  their  fmall  arms 
were  broken  or  become  ufelefs ;  of  this  number,  which  were 
but  a  hundred  and  three  at  firft,  forty  were  killed,  and  almoft 
all  the  refl  wounded  ;  their  mads  v/ere  beat  overboard,  their 
tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to 
move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  fituation  Sir  Richard  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Ihip's  company,  to  trufi;  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  deftroy  the  fhip  with 
themfelves,  rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  mafter  gun- 
ner, and  many  of  the  feamen,  agreed  to  this  defperate  refo- 
lution ;  but  others  oppofed  it,  and  obliged  Greenville  to 
furrender  himfelf  prifoner.     He  died  a  few  days  after ;  and 
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his  laft  words  were  :  "  Here  die  I,  Richard  Greenville,  with 
*'  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as 
''  a  true  foldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country.  Queen, 
religion,  and  honour  :  My  foul  willingly  departing  from 
this  body,  leaving  behind  the  lafting  fame  of  having  be- 
haved as  every  valiant  foldier  is  in  his  duty  bound  to  do.'* 
The  Spaniards  loft  in  this  fharp  though  unequal  adlion,  four 
Ihips,  and  about  a  thoufand  men.  And  Greenville's  veflel 
perifhed  foon  after,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her. 
Hackluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  169.  Camden, 
p.  565. 

NOTE  [HH],  p.  385. 

I  T  is   ufual  for  the  fpeaker  to  difqualify  himfelf  for  the 
office  ;  but  the  reafons  employed  by  this  fpeaker  are  fo 

fmgular,  that  they  may  be  worth  tranfcribing.     "  My  eftatc," 

faid  he,  **  is  nothing  correfpondent  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  dignity  :  For  my  father  dying  left  me  a  younger  bro- 
ther ;  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity.  Then 
growing  to  man's  eliate  and  fome  fmall  praflice  of  the  law, 
I  took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children  ;  the^ 
keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoverilhing  to  my  eliate, 
and  the  daily  living  of  us  all  nothing  but  my  daily  induftry. 

*'  Neither  from  my  perfon  nor  my  nature  doth  this  choice 
arife  :  For  he  that  fupplieth  this  place  ought  to  be  a  man 
big  and  comely,  ftately  and  well-fpoken,  his  voice  great, 
his  carriage  majeftical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purfe 
plentiful  and  heavy  :  But  contrarily,  theftature  of  my  body 
is  fmall,  myfelf  not  fo  well-fpoken,  my  voice  low,  my  car- 
riage lawyer-like,  and  of  the  common  fafhion,  my  nature 
foft  and  bafhful,  my  purfe  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plen- 
tiful.  \i  Demoflhenes^  being  fo  learned  and  eloquent  as 

he  was,  cne  whom  none  furpaffed,  trembled  to  fpeak  before 
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**   Phocion  at  Athens  ;  how  m.uch  more  fhall  I,  being  unlearned 

*'  and  unfkilful  to  fupply  the  place  of  dignity,  charge,  and 
f  < 


trouble,  to  fpeak  before  fo  m.any  Phocions  as  here  be  ?  Yea, 

which  is  the  greateft,  before  the  unfpcakable  majefty  and 

*'  facred  pcrfonage  of  our  dread  and  dear  fovereign :  The 

*'  terror  of  whofe  countenance  will  appal  and  abafe  even  the, 

'  ■  8  *'  liouteft 
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"  fiouteil  hearts ;  yea,  vvliofe  very  name  will  pull  down  the 
*^  greatefl  courage.  For  how  mightily  do  the  eflate  and  name 
"  of  a  prince  dejeft  the  haughtieil  flomach  even  of  their 
**  ereatefl  fubjefts  ?"     D'Ewes,  p.  459. 
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NOTE  [H],  p.  392. 

ABBALA,  p.  234.     Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
Speed,  p.  877,     The  whole  letter  of  EfTex  is  fo  curious 
and  fo  fpirited,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  read 
it.     *'  My  very  good  lord  ;  Though  there  is  not  that  man 
*'  this  day  living,  v/hom  I  would  fooner  make  judge  of  any 
queftion  that  might  concern  me  than  yourfelf,  yet  you  muft 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  in  fome  cafes  I  muft  appeal 
'  from  all  earthly  judges  :  And  if  any,  then  furely  in  this, 
**  when  the  higheft  judge  on  earth  has  impofed  on  me   the 
*''  heavieft  puniihmentv/ithout  trial  or  hearing.     Since  then  I 
*'  mull  either  anfwer  your  lordihip's  argument,  or  elfe  forfake 
*'  mine  own  jull  defence,  I  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do 
*'  me  fervice  for  an  hour.     I  muft  firft  deny  my  difcontent, 
*'  which  was   forced,  to   be   an   humorous   difcontent ;  and 
*'  that  it  was  unfeafonable  or  is  of  fo  long  continuing,  your 
*'  lordfhip  fhould  rather  condole  with  me   than  expoftulate  : 
**  Natural  feafons  are  expefled  here  below  ;  but  violent  and 
**  unreafonable  ftorms  come  from  above  :  There  is  no  tempeft 
**  equal  to  the  paftionate  indignation  of  a  prince  ;  nor  yet  at 
*'  any  time  fo  unfeafonable  as  when  it  lighteth  on  thofc  that 
*'  might  expecl  a  harveft  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours. 
**  He  that  is  once  wounded,  muft  needs  feel  fmart,  till  his 
**■  hurt  is  cured,  or  the  part  hurt  become  {enCdciiS  ;  But  cure 
*'  I  expecl  none,  her  majefty's  heart  being  obdurate  againft 
*'  me;  and   be  without  fenfe  I  cannot,  being  of  fiefh  and 
*'  blood.     But,  fay  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end  :  I  do  more 
"  than  aim  ;  fori  fee  an  end  of  all  my  fortunes,  I  have  fet  an 
*'  end  to  all  my  delires.     In  this  courfc  do  I  any  thing  for  my 
"  enemies?     When  I  was  at  court,  I  found  them  abfolute  ; 
*•*  and,  therefore,  I  had   rather  they  ihould  trium.ph  alcne» 
*'  than  have  me  attendant  upon  their  chariots.     Or  do  I  leave 
"  my  friendi.'     When  I  v/as  ^  courtier,  I  could  yield  thehi 

*'  no 
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no  fruit  of  my  love  unto  themj  and  now,  that  lam  a  her- 
mit, they  fliall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me. 
Or  do  I  forfake  myfelf,  becaufe  I  do  enjoy  myfelf  ?  Or  do 
'*  I  overthrow  my  fortunes,  becaufe  I  build  not  a  fortune  of 
paper  walls,  which  every  puff  of  wind  bloweth  down?  Or 
do  I  ruinate  mine  honour,  becaufe  I  leave  following  the 
purfuit,  or  wearing  the  falfe  badge  or  mark  of  the  ihadow 
**  of  honour  ?  Do  I  give  courage  or  comfort  to  the  foreign 
"  foe,  becaufe  I  referve  myfelf  to  encounter  with  him  ?  Or 
becaufe  I  keep  my  heart  from  bufmefs,  though  I  cannot 
keep  my  fortune  from  declining?  No,  no,  my  good  lord, 
**  I  give  every  one  of  thefe  confiderations  its  due  weight ;  and 
the  more  I  weigh  them,  the  more  I  find  myfelf  jufdiied  from 
oiFending  in  any  of  them.  As  for  the  tv/o  lail  objedlions, 
**  that  I  forfake  my  country,  when  it  hath  moll  need  of  me, 
**  and  fail  in  that  indiflbluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  fove- 
*'  reign ;  I  anfwer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any 
**  need  of  my  public  fervice,  her  majefty  that  governeth  it, 
'^  would  not  have  driven  me  to  a  private  life.  I  am  tied  to 
"  my  country  by  two  bonds ;  one  public,  to  difcharge  care- 
'^  fully  and  induftrioully  that  trull  which  is  committed  to  me  ; 
*'  the  other  private,  to  facriiice  for  it  my  life  and  carcafe, 
**  which  hath  been  nouriihed  in  it.  Of  the  firft  I  am  free, 
**  being  difmiffed,  difcharged,  and  difabled  by  her  majefry : 
*'  Of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  m.e  but  death  ;  and  therefore 
*'  no  occafion  of  my  perfos-mance  Ihall  fooner  offer  itfclf  but  I 
*'  Ihall  meet  it  halfway.  The  indiffoluble  duty  which  I  owe 
"  unto  her  majefty,  is  only  the  duty  of  allegiance,  which  I 
*'  never  have,  nor  never  can  fail  in  :  The  duty  of  attendance^ 
**  is  no  indiffoluble  duty.  I  owe  her  majelly  the  duty  of  an 
"  earl  and  of  lord  marfhal  of  England.  I  have  been  content 
to  do  her  majefty  the  fervice  of  a  clerk ;  but  I  can  never 
ferve  her  as  a  villain  or  flave.  But  yet  you  fay  I  muflgive 
way  unto  the  time.  So  I  do  ;  for  now  that  I  fee  the  ftorm 
**  come,  I  have  put  myfelf  into  the  harbour.  Seneca  faieth, 
we  mull  give  way  to  Fortune  :  I  know  that  Fortune  is  both 
blind  and  ftrong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  far  as  I  can  out  of 
**  her  way.     You  fay  tjie  remedy  is  not  to  firive  :  I  neither 
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*'  ftrive  nor  feek  for  remedy.     But,  you  fay,  I  mull:  yield  and 
fubmit :  I  can  neither  yield  myfelf  to  be  guilty,  nor  allow 
the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be  juft  :  I  owe  fo  much  to 
'*  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield  truth  to  be 
falfehood,  nor  falfehood  to  be  truth.     Have  I  given  caufe, 
you  alk  ;  and  yet  take  a  fcandal  when  I  have  done  ?     No  : 
I  gave  no  caufe,  not  fo  much  2i?,  Fimbria's  complaint  againll 
me  ;  for  I  did  totum  telum  corpore  recipere  :  Receive  the  whole 
fword  into  my  body.    I  patiently  bear  all,  and  fenfibly  feel 
all  that  I  then  received,  when  this  fcandal  was  given  me. 
Nay  more,  when  the  vilell  of  all  indignities  are  done  unto 
me,'*  &c.     This  noble  letter.  Bacon  afterv/ards,  in  plead- 
ing againft  Effex,  called  bold  and  prefumptuous,  and  dero- 
gatory to  her  m.ajefty.     Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  420. 

"^  /T  O  S  T  of  queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  and 

defire  towards  her,  and  addreffed  themfelves  to  her  in 

the  ftile  of  paiTion  and  gallantry.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having 

fallen  into  difgrace,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  having  it  fhewn 

to  the  queen.     '*  My  heart  was  never  broke  till  this  day, 

that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  fo  far  off,  whom  I  have 

followed  fo  many  years,  with  fo  great  love  and  defire,  in 

*'  fo  many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  her  in  a  dark 

prifon  all  alone.     While  fhe  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I 

might  hear  of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my  forrows 

were  the  lefs  ;  but  even  now  my  heart  is  call  into  the  depth 

*'  of  all  mifery.     I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like 

Alexander^  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like   Venus,  the 

gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks, 

like  a  nymph,  fometimes  fitting  in  the  fhade  like  a  God- 

defs,  fometimes  fmging  like  an  Angel,  fometimes  playing 

like  Orpheus  ;  behold  the  forrow  of  this  world  !  once  amifs 

**  hath  bereaved  me  of  all.     O  glory  that  only  fhineth  in 

*'  misfortune,  what  is  become  of  thy  aiTurance  ?     All  wounds 

**  have  fears  but  that  of  fantafie  :  All  afFedions  their  relent- 

?*  ing  but  that  of  womankind.     Whais  the  judge  of  friend- 
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**  Ihip  but  adverfity,  or  when  is  grace  witneflcd  but  in  of- 
**  fences  ?  There  were  no  divinity  but  by  reafon  of  com- 
*^  paffion :  For  revenges  are  brutifh  and  mortal.  All  thofe 
**  times  paft,  the  loves,  the  fighs,  the  forrows,  the  defircs> 
**  cannot  they  weigh  down  one  frail  misfortune  ?  Cannot 
**  one  drop  of  gall  be  hid  in  fo  great  heaps  of  fweetnefs  ?  I 
"  may  then  conclude,  Spcs  ^  fortiinay  njakte.  She  is  gone 
*'  in  whom  I  trufted  ;  and  of  me  hath  not  one  thought  of 
**  mercy,  nor  any  refpedl  of  that  which  was.  Do  with  me 
**  now  therefore  what  you  lift.  I  am  more  weary  of  life  than 
**  they  are  defirous  I  Ihould  peri{h  ;  which,  if  it  had  been  for 
**  her,  as  it  is  by  her,  I  had  been  too  happily  born.'*  Mur  ^ 
detiy  657.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  Nymph,  Venus, 
Goddefs,  Angel,  v/as  then  about  fixty.  Yet  five  or  fix  years 
after,  fhe  allowed  the  fame  language  to  be  held  to  her.  Sir 
Henry  Unton,  her  ambaifador  in  France,  relates  to  her  a 
converfation  which  he  had  with  Henry  IV.  The  monarch, 
after  having;  introduced  Unton  to  his  miftrefs,  the  fair  Ga- 
brielle,  alked  him  how  he  liked  her.  "  I  anfwered  fparingly 
in  her  praife,*'  faid  the  minifter,  '^  and  told  him,  that  if, 
without  offence,  I  might  fpeak  it,  I  had  the  pifture  of  a  far 
more  excellent  miftrefs,  and  yet  did  her  pidlure  come  far 
fhort  of  her  perfedlion  of  beauty.  As  you  love  me,  faid  he, 
fhew  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you.  I  made  fome  diifi- 
culties ;  yet  upon  his  importunity  offered  it  "to  his  view 
very  fecretly,  holding  It  ftill  in  my  hand :  He  beheld  it 
with  paffion  and  admiration,  faying,  that  I  had  reafon,  Je 
**  me  rends ^  protefting,  that  he  had  never  feen  the  like ;  fo, 
with  great  reverence,  he  kiffed  it  twice  or  thrice,  I  detain- 
ing it  ftiil  in  my  hand.  In  the  end,  with  fome  kind  of 
contention,  he  took  it  from  me,  vowing,  that  I  might  take 
my  leave  of  it :  For  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treafure : 
'^  And  that  to  poffefs  the  favour  of  the  lively  picture,  he 
"  would  forfake  all  the  v/orld,  and  hold  himfelf  moft  happy; 
**  with  many  other  moft  paffionatefpeeches."  Murden,  p.  718. 
For  farther  particulars  on  this  head,  fee  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  Authors,  ajtich  EJex. 
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NOTE  [LL],  p.  441. 

TT  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  fome  paffages  of  thefe- 
fpeeches;  which  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  juft  idea  of  the 
government  of  that  age,  and  of  the  political  principles, 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Hyde  propofed  a  bill,  entituled.  An  aft  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  common  law  in  certain  cafes  of  letters  patent. 
Mr.  Spicer  faid.  This  bill  may  touch  the  prerogative  royal, 
which,  as  I  learned  the  laft  parliament,  is  fo  tranfcendent,. 

that  the  * of  the  fubjed  may  not  afpii-e  thereunto.     Far 

be  it  therefore  from  me,  that  the  Hate  and  prerogative  royal 
of  the  prince  fhould  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the  ad  of  any  other 
fubjeft.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  faid.  As  to  the  prerogative-royal 
of  the  prince,  for  my  own  part,  I  ever  allowed  of  it;  and  it 
is  fuch  as  I  hope  will  never  be  difcuffed.  The  queen,  as  fhe 
ft  our  fovereign,  hath  both  an  enlarging  and  reftraining 
power.  For  by  her  prerogative  ilie  may  fet  at  liberty  things 
reftrained  by  llatute  law  or  otherwife,  and  fecondly,  by  her 
prerogative  fiie  may  refirain  things  which  be  at  liberty^  For 
the  firfl,  Ihe  may  grant  a  noji  chflante  contrary  to  the  penal 

laws. With  regard  to  monopolies  and  fuch  like  cafes, 

the  cafe  hath  ever  been  to  humble  ourfeives  unto  her  m.sjefty, 
and  by  petition  defire  to  have  our  grievances  remedied,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  remedy  toucheth  her  fo  nigh  in  point  of  pre- 
rogative—  1  fay,  and  I  fay  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to 

deal,  to  judge,  or  meddle  with  her  majefly's  prerogative.  I 
wifh  therefore  every  man  to  be  careful  of  this  bufmefs.  Dr. 
Bennet  faid.  He  that  goeth  about  to  debate  her  majefty*s  pre- 
rogative had  need  to  walk  warily.  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  faid. 
For  the  bill  itfelf,  I  made  it,  and  I  think  I  underftand  it : 
And  far  be  it  from  this  heart  of  mine  to  think,  this  tongue  to 
fpeak,  or  this  hand  to  write  any  thing  either  in  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  her  majelly's  prerogative-royal  and  the  Hate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quoth  Serjeant  Harris,  for  ought  I  fee,  the 

houfemoveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition.  It 
mufi:  then  begin  v/!th  m.ore  humiliation.  And  truly.  Sir,  the 
bill  is  good  of  itfelf,  but  the  penningof  it  is  fomewhat  out  of 
courfe.     Mr.  Montagu  faid.  The  matter  is  good  and  honeft, 

and 
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and  I  like  this  manner  of  proceeding  by  bill  well  enough  in 
this  matter.  The  grievances  are  great,  and  I  would  note  only 
unto  you  thus  much,  that  the  laft  parliament  we  proceeded  by 
way  of  petition,  which  had  no  fuccefsful  eiFeft.  Mr.  Francis 
More  faid,  I  know  the  queen's  prerogative  is  a  thing  curious 
to  be  dealt  withal  :  yet  all  grievances  are  not  comparable.  I 
cannot  utter  with  my  tongue  or  conceive  with  my  heart  the  '' 

great  grievances  that  the  town  and  country,  for  which  I  ferve, 
fuiFereth  by  fome  of  thefe  monopolies.  It  bringeth  the  general  '' 

profit  into  a  private  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  this  is  beggary 
and  bondage  to  the  fubjeds.  We  have  a  law  for  the  true  and 
faithful  currying  of  leather  :  There  is  a  patent  fets  all  at  li- 
berty, notwithilanding  that  ftatute.  And  to  what  purpofe  is 
It  to  do  any  thing  by  aft  of  parliament,  v/hen  the  queen  will 
undo  the  fame  by  her  prerogative  ?  Out  of  the  fpirit  of  humi- 
liation, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  fpeak  it,  there  is  no  adl  of  her's 
that  hath  been  oris  more  derogatory  to  her  own  majefty,  more 
odious  to  the  fubjeft,  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth 
than  the  granting  of  thefe  monopolies.  ■  Mr.  Martin  faid,  I 
do  fpeak  for  a  town  that  grieves  and  pines,  for  a  country  that 
groaneth  and  languifheth  under  the  burthen  of  monftrous  and 
unconfcionable  fubflitutes  to  the  monopolitans  of  ftarch,  tin, 
fifh,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  fait,  and  I  know  not  what  \  nay, 
what  not  ?  The  principaleft  commodities  both  of  my  town 
and  country  are  engroft  into  the  hands  of  thefe  blood-fuckers 
of  the  commonwealth.  If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  let 
blood,  be  left  flill  languifhing  without  any  remedy,  how  can 
the  good  eftate  of  that  body  Hill  remain  ?  Such  is  the  flats  of 
my  town  and  country ;  the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the  inward 
and  private  commodities  are  taken  away,,  and  dare  not  be 
ufed  without  the  licence  of  thefe  monopolitans.  If  thefe 
blood-fuckers  be  ftill  let  alone  to  fuck  up  the  befl  and  princi- 
paleft commodities,  which  the  earth  there  hath  given  u9, 
what  will  become  of  us,  from  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  foil 
and  the  commodities  of  our  own  labour,  which  with  the  fvveat 
of  our  brows,  even  up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have 
laboured  for,  fhall  be  taken  by  warrant  of  fupreme  authority, 
which  the  poor  fubjedl  dare  not  gainfay  ?  Mr  George  Moore 
Vol.  V.  Mm  faid. 
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faid.  We  know  the  power  of  her  majefty  cannot  be  reftralned 
by  any  a6l :  why  therefore  Ihould  we  thus  talk  ?  Admit  we 
-   ihould  make  this  ftatute  with  a  non  ohftante ;  yet  the  queen 
may  grant  a  patent  with  a  non  ohjiantey  to  crofs   this  non  oh- 
fiante,     I  think  therefore  it  agreeth  more  with  the  gravity  and 
wifdom  of  this  houfe  to  proceed  with  all  humblenefs  by  peti- 
tion than  bill.    Mr.  Downland  faid.  As  I  would  be  no  let  or 
over-vehement  in  any  thing,  fo  I  am  not  fottiih  or  fenfelefs  of 
the  common  grievance  of  the  commonwealth.     If  we  proceed 
by  way  of  petition,  we  can  have  no  more  gracious  anfwer, 
than  we  had  the  la  ft  parliament  to  our  petition.  But  fince  that 
parliament,  we  have  no  reformation.    Sir  Robert  Wroth  faid, 
I  fpeak,  and  I  fpeak  it  boldly,  thefe  patentees  are  worfe  than 
ever  they  were.       Mr.  Hayward  Townfend  propofed,  that 
they  fhould  make  fuit  to  her  majefty,  not  only  to  repeal  all 
monopolies  grievous  to  the  fubjeft,  but  alfo   that  it  would 
pleafe  her  majefty  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an 
acl  that  they  might  be  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  effefli 
than  they  are  at  the  common  law,  without  the  ftrength  of  her 
prerogative.      Which  though  we  might  now  do,  and  the  a6l 
being  fo  reafonable,  we    might  allure  ourfelves  her  majefty 
would  not  delay  the  paffing  thereof,  yet  we,  her  loving  fub- 
jedlsj  &c,  would  not  offer  without  her  privity  and  confent  (the 
caufe  fo  nearly  touching  her  prerogative)  or  go  about  to  do 
any  fuch  aft. 

On  a  fubfequent  day,  the  bill  againft  monopolies  was  again 
introduced,  and  Mr.  Spicer  faid.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  offer 
to  tie  her  majefty's  hands  by  aft  of  parliament,  when  ihe  may 
Icofen  herfelf  at  her  pleafure.  Mr.  Davies  faid,  God  hath 
given  that  power  to  abfolute  princes,  which  he  attributes  to 
himfelf.  Dixi  quod  Dii  ejiis,  (N.  B.  This  axiom  he  applies 
to  the  kings  of  England.)  Mr.  fecretary  Cecil  faid,  I  am  fer- 
.  vant  to  the  queen,  and  before  I  would  fpeak  and  give  confent 
to  a  cafe  that  mould  debafe  her  prerogative,  or  abridge  it,  I 
would  wifn  that  my  tongue  were  cut  out  of  my  head,  I  am 
fure  there  v/ere  law-makers  before  there  were  laws  :  (Mean- 
ing, I  fuppcfe,  that  the  fovereign  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
gentleman  went  about  to  pofTefs  us,  with  the  execution  of  the 

law 
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law  in  an  ancient  record  of  5  or  7  of  Edward  the  third.  Likely 
enough  to  be  true  in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of 
the  fubjed.  If  you  ftand  upon  law,  and  difpute  of  the  pre- 
rogative, hark  )^e  what  Brafton  fays,  Prarogatl-vam  nojlram 
nemo  audeat  difputare.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  like  not  thefe 
courfes  fhould  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  fliouH  per- 
form the  charge  her  majefty  gave  unto  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this  nature  :  For  her 
majeily's  ears  be  open  to  all  grievances,  and  her  hands  ftretch- 

ed  out  to  every  man's  petitions. When  the  prince  difpenfes 

with  a  penal  law,  that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  fovereignty, 
that  is  good  and  irrevocable.  Mr.  Montague  faid,  I  am  loth 
to  fpeak  what  I  know,  left,  perhaps,  I  fliould  difpleafe.  The 
prerogative-royal  is  that  which  is  now  in  queftion,  and  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed  and  maintained.  Let 
us  therefore  apply  by  petition  to  her  majefty.. 

After  the  fpeaker  told  the  houfethat  the  queen  had  annul- 
led many  of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  faid,  I  muft  confefs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  the  houfe  both  the  laft  parliament  and 
this,  touching  this  point  ;  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the 
houfe  thinketh  fo)  to  fet  limits  and  bounds  to  the  prerogative 
royal.  He  proceeds  to  move,  that  thanks  fliould  be  given  to 
her  majeily  ;  and  alfo,  that  whereas  divers  fpeeches  have  been 
moved  extravagantly  in  the  houfe,  which  doubtlefs  have  been 
told  her  majefty,  and  perhaps  ill  conceived  of  by  her,  Mr. 
Speaker  would  apologize,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  .for  the 
fame.  N.  B.  Thefe  extrat^s  were  taken  by  Townfend,  a 
member  of  the  houfe,  who  was  no  courtier  \  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fpeeches  feems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  fide  :  It 
will  certainly  appear  ftrange  to  us  that  this  liberty  fliould  be 
thought  extravagant.  However,  the  queen,  notwithftandlng 
her  cajoling  the  houfe,  was  fo  ill  fatisfied  with  thefe  proceed- 
ings, that  ftie  fpoke  of  them  peevifhly  in  her  concluding 
fpeech,  and  told  them,  that  ftie  perceived  that  private  relpefts 
with  them  were  privately  mafqued  under  public  prefence^ 
D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

There  were  fome  other  topics,  in  favour  of  prerogative,  ftill  / 

more  extravagant,  advanced  in    the  houf*  this  parliament. 

M  m  z  When 
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When  the  queflion  of  the  fubfidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Heyle  faid,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much  that  the  houfe 
fhould  ftand  upon  granting  of  a  fubfidy  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, when  all  we  have  is  her  majefty's,  and  fhe  may  lawfully 
at  her  pleafure  take  it  from  us :  Yea,  fhe  hath  as  much  right 
to  all  our  lands  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of  her  crown. 
At  which  all  the  houfe  hemmed,  and  laughed  and  talked. 
Well,  quoth  ferjeant  Heyle,  all  your  hemming  fhall  not  put 
me  out  of  countenance.     So  Mr.  Speaker  flood  up  and  faid. 

It  is  a  great  diforder,  that  this  houfe  ihould  be  ufed So 

the  faid  ferjeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  fpoken  a  little 
while  the  houfe  hemmed  again  ;  and  fo  he  fat  down.  In  his 
latter  fpeech,  he  faid,  he  could  prove  his  former  poiltion  by 
precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  king  John,  king 
Stephen,  &c.  which  was  the  occalion  of  their  hemming. 
D'Ewes,  p.  633,  It  is  obfervable,  that  Heyle  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  a  man  of  character.  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
And  though  the  houfe  in  general  fhewed  their  difapprobation, 
no  one  cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppofe  thefe  monftrous 
pofitions.  It  was  alfo  afferted  this  felfion,  that  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Roman  conful  was  poffeffed  of  the  power  of  re-  ' 
jefting  or  admitting  motions  in  the  fenate,  the  fpeaker  might 
either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  the  houfe.  D'Ewes,  p.  677. 
The  houfe  declared  themfelves  againft  this  opinion  ;  but  the 
very  propofal  of  it  is  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  liberty  was  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  judges  made  a  folemn  decree,  that 
England  was  an  abfolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
head.  In  confequence  of  this  opinion,  they  determined,  that 
even  if  the  aft  of  the  firfi:  of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made, 
the  king  was  fupreme  head  of  the  church  ;  and  might  have 
ereded,  by  his  prerogative,  fuch  a  court  as  the  ecclefiallical 
commiflion  :  For  that  he  was  the  head  of  all  his  fubjedls.  Now 
that  court  was  plainly  arbitrary  :  The  inference  is,  that  his 
power  was  equally  abfolute  over  the  laity.  See  Coke's  Re- 
ports, p.  5.     Caudrey's  cafe. 
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NOTE  [MM],  p.  471. 

E  have  remarked  before  that  Harrifon,  in  book  ii. 
chap.  1 1 .  fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
were  hanged  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves  and  rogues  (hejides 
other  malefadors)  ;  this  makes  about  two  thoufand  a  year  : 
But  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  fame  author  fays,  there 
were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year  hanged  for 
theft  and  robbery:  So  much  had  the  times  mended.  But  in 
our  age,  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  thofe  crimes  in 
all  England.  Yet  Harrifon  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws,  that  there  were  fo  few  fuch  rogues  punifhed  in  his  time. 
Our  vulgar  prepofTeffion,  in  favour  of  the  morals  of  former 
and  rude  ages,  is  very  abfurd,  and  ill-grounded.  The  fame 
author  fays,  chap.  10.  that  there  were  computed  to  be  10,000 
gyplies  in  England ;  a  fpecies  of  banditti,  introduced  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  will  be  no 
way  of  extirpating  them,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  julHce  : 
The  queen  muil  employ  martial  law  againfl  them.  That  race 
has  now  almoll  totally  difappeared  in  England  and  even  in 
^  Scotland,  where  there  were  fome  remains  of  them  a  few  years 
ago.  However  arbitrary  the  exercife  of  martial  law,  in  the 
crown,  it  appears,  that  no  body  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained any  jeaioufy  of  it. 

NOTE  [NNJ,  p.  481. 

y  T  Arrison,  in  his  De/cription  cf  Britain,  printed  in  1577, 
has  the folloifjing pajfage,  chap.  13.  Certes  there  is  no 
prince  in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful  fort  of  fliips  than 
the  queen's  majeily  of  England  at  this  prefent;  and  thofe  ge- 
nerally are  of  fuch  exceeding  force,  that  two  of  them  being 
well  appointed  and  furnilhed  as  they  ought,  will  not  let  to 
encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries,  and 
either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not 
bring  them  home. — The  queen's  highnefs  hath  at  this  pre- 
fent already  made  and  furnilhed  to  the  number  of  one  and 
twenty  great  ihips,  which  lie  for  the  moil  part  in  Gillingham 
fode,     Befide   thefe,  her  grace  hath  other  in  hand  alfo,   of 

whom 
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whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come  about,  I  will  not  let  ta 
leave  fome  farther  remembrance.     She  hath  likewife  three 
notable  gallies,  the  Speedwell,  the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black 
Galley,  with  the  fight  whereof,  and  the  reft  of  the  navy- 
royal,  it  is  incredible  to  fay  how  marvelloufly  her  grace  is  de- 
lighted ;  and  not  without  great  caufe,  fith  by  their  means  her 
Goafts  are  kept  in  quiet,  and  fundry  foreign  enemies  put  back, 
which  otherwife  would  invade  us.     After  /peaking  of  the  mer^ 
chant  fnips,  ivhicb   he  fays  are  commonly  ejiimated  at    ly   or  l^ 
hundred,  he  continues.     I  add,  therefore,  to  the  end  all  men 
lliould  underlland  fomewhat  of  the  ^r^^/  maffes  oftreafure,  daily 
employed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are  few  of  thofe  fhips  of 
the  iirll  and  fecond  fort,  (that  is  of  the  merchant  fhips),  that 
being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  fail,  are  not   worth  one 
thoufand  pounds    or  three  thoufand  duckats   at  the  leaft,    if 
they  fhouldprefently  be  fold.     What  Ihall  we  then  think  of 
the  navy-royal,  of  which  fome  one  veflel  is  worth  two  of  the 

ether,  as  the  Ihipwright  has  often  told  me. It  is  poflible 

that  fome  covetous  perfon,  hearing  this  report,  will  either  not 
credit  at  all,  or  fuppofe  money  fo  employed  to  be  nothing 
profitable  to  the  queen's  coffers  ;  as  a  good  huiband  faid  once' 
when  he  heard  that  provifions  fhould  be  made  for  armour, 
wilhing  the  queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to  fome  fpee- 
dier  return  of  gain  unto  her  grace:  But  if  \ie  will  that  the 
good-keeping  of  the  fea  is  the  fafeguard  of  our  land,  he  would 
I  alter  his  cenfure,  and  foon  give  over  his  judgment.  Speaking 
oftheforeftsy  this  author  fays y  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hath 
been  deilroyed  within  thefe  few  years,  and  I  dare  affirm,  that, 
if  wood  do  go  fo  fall  to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of 
grace,  as  they  have  done,  or  are  like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  fea-coal  will  be  good  merchandize  even  in  the 
city  of  London.  Harrifon's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  very 
few  years:  For  about  1615,  there  were  200  fail  employed  \% 
carrying  co*l  to  London.     See  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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NOTE  [OO],  p.  487. 

IFE  of  Burleigh  publifhed  by  Collins,  p.  44.     The  au- 
thor hints,  that   this  quantity  of  plate   was    confidered 
only  as  fmall  in  a  man  of  Burleigh's  rank.       His  words  are 
his  plate  ivas  not  abo've  fourteen^  or  fifteen  thouf and  pounds  :  That 
he  means  pounds  weight  is  evident.     For,  by  Burleigh's  will, 
which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman  gives  away  in  le- 
gacies, to  friends  and  relations,  near  four  thoufand  pounds 
weight,  which  would  have  been  above  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  in  value.     The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  portions  ;  the  half  to  his  eldeil  fon  and  heir  ;    the 
other  half  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  fecond  fon  and 
three  daughters.     Were  we  therefore  to  underftand  the  whole 
value  of  his  plate  to  be  only  14  or  15,000  pounds  fterling,  he 
left  not  the  tenth  of  it  to  the  heir  of  his  family. 
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■   NOTE  [PPJ,  p.  488. 

Arrison  faysj  *'  the  greateft  part  of  our  building  in  the 
cities  and  good  towns  of  England  confifteth  only  of 
timber,  caft  over  with  thick  clay  to  keep  out  the  wind, 
*'  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the  Spaniards  in 
queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder  ;  but  chiefly  when  they  faw 
that  large  diet  was  ufed  in  manyof  thefe  fo  homely  cottages, 
infomuch  that  one  of  no  fmall  reputation  amongft  them, 
faid,  after  this  manner;  Thefe  Englifh,  quoth  he,  have 
their  houfes  made  of  iHcks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  com- 
*'  monly  fo  well  as  the  king.  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  he 
*^  liked  better  of  our  good  fare  in  fuch  coarfe  cabins,  than  of 
**  their  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations  and  pa- 
"  laces.  The  clay  with  which  our  houfes  are  commonly  im- 
**  pannelled  is  either  white,  red,  or  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12. 
The  author  adds,  that  the  new  houfes  of  the  nobility  are  com- 
monly of  brick  01;  ftone,  and  that  glafs  windows  were  beginning 
to  be  ufed  in  England. 
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NOTE  IQQJy  P-  491. 

'^  HE  following  are    the  words   of  Roger   Afchani,    the 
queen's  preceptor.     **  It  is  your  fhame  (I  fpeak  to  you 
•'  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England),  that  one   maid 
*'  Ihould  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
**  ledge  of  divers  tongues.     Point  out  fix  of  the  bell  given 
*'  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  fhow  not  fo 
**  much  good  will,  fpend  not  fo  much   time,  beftow  not   fo 
**  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  conflandy,  for  the  encreafe 
*'  of  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's   majefty 
**  herfelf.     Yea  I  believe,  that,  befides  her  perfeft  readinefs 
*'  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,   a«d  Spanifh,    flie  readeth  here 
*'  now  at  Windfor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  fome  preben- 
**  dary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week. — Amongft 
,  **  all  the  benefits  which  God  had  bleffed  me  withal,  next  the 

*'  knowledge  of  Chrilt's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greateft, 
*'  that  it  pleafed  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minifter  in 
"  fetting  forward  thefe  excellent  gifts  of  learning,"  &c.  Page 
242.  Truly,  fays  Harrifon,  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now  to 
hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  but  his  own  language  ;  and  to 
fay  hotr  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are  that,  befides 
found  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are  thereto 
no  lefs  fkilful  in  the  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  fome 
one  of  them,  it  refteth  not  in  me,  fith  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
as  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  furmount,  in  this  behalf, 
fo  thefe  come  little  or  nothing  at  all  behind  them,  for  their 

parts;  which  induftry  God  continue. The  Uranger,  that 

entereth  in  the  court  of  England  upon  the  fudden,  fliall  rathe^ 
imagine  himfelf  to  come  into  fome  public  fchool  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth  unto  them, 
than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer  thus  with  thofe  of 
other  nations.  Defcription  of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  15. 
By  this  account,  the  court  had  profited  by  theexample  of  the 
queen  :  The  fober  way  of  life  pradifed  by  the  ladies  of  Eliza- 
beth's court  appears  from  the  fame  author.  Reading,  fpinning, 
and  needle  work  occupied  the  elder;  mufic  the  younger.  Id^ 
ibid. 
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